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THE    SOURCES    OF    MEDIEVAL    POLITICAL    THEORY 

AND    ITS    CONNECTION    WITH    MEDIEVAL 

POLITICS1 

T  is  probably  true  to  say,  that  to-day,  after  a  century  of  serious 
historical  study,  the  great  majority  of  even  educated  people  still 
think  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  period  when  men  were  governed  by 
strange  and  fantastic  conceptions.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  progress  of  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
been  hindered  more  by  the  stupid  and  ignorant  obscurantism  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  New  Learning,  or  by  the  rather  fatuous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Romantic  movement.  For  if  the  former  treated 
medieval  civilization  as  simply  barbaric  and  irrational,  the  latter 
mistook  the  ridiculous  play-acting  of  the  first  Gothic  revival  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  its  grotesque  orders  of 
chivalry,  for  the  genuine  medieval  world.  No  doubt  we  shall 
always  have  to  give  their  due  weight  to  aspects  of  medieval  life 
which  in  the  end  were  found  impracticable,  which  could  not  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  actual  development  of  the  civilization  of 
the  modern  world,  but  I  venture  to  think  a  great  deal  too  much 
has  been  made  of  them,  that  we  have  tended  to  mistake  some  im- 
practicable ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  their  real  and  governing 
principles. 

This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  conception  of  a  universal 
empire,  but  not  less  with  the  conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  temporal  power.  We  can  without  difficulty 
recognize  in  the  first,  not  only  the  survival  of  the  tradition  of  the 
ancient  empire,  but  a  form  of  the  perpetual  aspiration  to  make  real 
the  dream  of  the  universal  commonwealth  of  humanity.  We  can 
all  recognize  without  any  difficulty  that  behind  the  impossible  con- 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  London, 
April,  1913. 
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ception  of  a  papal  supremacy  over  the  Empire,  there  did  lie  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
methods  of  society  must  be  controlled  by  the  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  of  life.  But  we  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  that  the 
terms  in  which  these  great  ideals  expressed  themselves  were  not 
only  of  passing  importance,  but  that  these  did  not  form  the  really 
significant  elements  in  the  political  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  any 
more  than  they  determined  the  actual  course  of  medieval  politics. 
It  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  help  in  directing  the  study 
of  medieval  ideas  into  its  most  fruitful  channels  that  I  venture  to 
bring  forward  some  observations  upon  the  sources  of  the  political 
theory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  the  learned,  as  distinguished  from 
the  artistic,  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  is  to  a  great  degree 
governed  by  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Not  only  in 
matters  of  theology,  but  in  every  region  of  thought  the  writing  of  the 
great  Fathers  exercised  a  dominant  influence.  But  it  is  not  always 
sufficiently  understood  what  exactly  this  means.  I  do  not  deal  with 
matters  of  pure  theology,  where  no  doubt  the  tradition  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  specifically  though  not  exclusively  Christian.  When  we 
examine  the  philosophical,  and  especially  the  political  and  social, 
ideas  which  are  presented  under  terms  supplied  by  the  Fathers,  we 
find  that  these  do  not  in  the  first  place  represent  a  distinctively 
Christian  tradition,  but  rather  that,  quite  obviously  and  clearly, 
many  of  these  conceptions  are  those  which  belonged  to  the  later 
centuries  of  the  ancient  civilization,  accommodated  no  doubt  to 
Christian  ideas,  and  often  expressed  in  Christian  phrases,  but  not, 
either  in  their  origin  or  in  their  essential  character,  by  any  means 
distinctively  Christian.  And  this  is  wholly  natural.  The  great 
Fathers  were  Christian  men,  but  they  were  also  educated  men  of  the 
Empire  and  their  education  was  that  of  the  other  men  of  those 
centuries.  No  doubt  their  education  differed  considerably,  as  also 
their  individual  intellectual  capacities,  but  it  was  the  same  educa- 
tion which  all  alike  received.  Some  of  them  like  Basil  and  the 
Cappadocian  Fathers  were  students  of  first-rate  universities  such  as 
that  of  Athens,  while  others  were  pupils  of  inferior  schools,  but 
always  and  everywhere  they  were  primarily  educated  men  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  civilization.  And  therefore  it  was  natural  and  in- 
evitable that  except  when  the  Christian  tradition  presented  them 
with  distinctively  Christian  conceptions,  they  should  present  in  their 
writings  the  general  principles  of  thought  of  the  society  in  which 
they  were  educated. 
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We  have  often  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  their  mode  of 
thought  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  great  Greek  philosophical 
writers  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  but  the  truth  is  that, 
by  the  first  century  before  Christ,  the  philosophical  conceptions  of 
the  ancient  world  had  been  in  some  very  fundamental  aspects  com- 
pletely changed,  and  it  is  the  later  centuries  which  the  Christian 
Fathers  represent.  An  inferior  philosophy,  the  critics  will  say,  and 
that  is  no  doubt  true,  but  not  a  philosophy  to  be  neglected,  for  after 
all,  as  handed  down  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  in  some  respects 
dominated  political  theory,  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  some  points  the  new  social 
philosophy  was  actually  greatly  in  advance  of  the  older. 

The  first  source  then  of  the  political  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  to  be  found  in  the  philosophy  and  the  commonplaces  of  the 
Empire.  And  if  we  try  to  select  the  most  important  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  mode  of  thought,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  Nature  and  Convention.  To  these  thinkers,  the 
great  institutions  of  society,  such  as  government,  slavery,  or  prop- 
erty, were  not  natural,  but  conventional.  They  looked  upon  them 
as  representing  not  the  primitive  characteristics  of  human  nature — 
and  to  them  the  primitive  was  the  natural — but  as  caused  by  the  loss-- 
of  man's  original  innocence.  It  will  readily  be  understood  how 
easily  this  fitted  into  the  theological  tradition  of  the  Fall.  Gov- 
ernment, slavery,  property,  represent  not  the  natural  or  essential 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  but  necessary  adjustments  to  its 
defects.  By  nature  men  were  equal,  and  had  no  authority  over  each 
other,  by  nature  men  were  free,  by  nature  all  things  were  common 
to  all  men,  and  private  property  was  only  a  method  by  which 
organized  society  endeavored  to  restrain  the  intemperate  cupidity 
and  greed  of  men's  vicious  desires.  These  are  the  most  funda- 
mental sociological  conceptions  of  the  Fathers;  they  are  not  spe- 
cifically Christian,  but  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  schools  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  these  conceptions  which  furnish  the  framework  of 
all  medieval  political  theory.  Whether  we  look  at  the  canonists, 
or  the  schoolmen,  or  the  civilians,  or  even  the  feudal  lawyers,  it  is 
the  contrast  between  Nature  and  Convention  which  meets  us  every- 
where. 

It  was  from  the  Middle  Ages  that  these  conceptions  passed  into 
the  political  and  social  theory  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  conceptions  of  Natural  Law, 
of  the  State  of  Nature,  and  so  on,  which  are  so  important  in  the 
later  writers,  are  medieval  doctrines.  It  was  not  indeed  till  Rous- 
seau in  the   Contrat  Social  restored  the  more  organic  conception 
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of  the  state,  and  till  the  beginnings  of  the  historical  criticism  of  in- 
stitutions, that  we  began  to  recover  the  standpoint  of  the  earlier 
Greek  philosophy,  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  truth  that  the  police 
theory  of  the  state  as  it  was  represented  in  the  English  Radical 
tradition,  and  developed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  is  simply  a  survival  of 
this  conception. 

We  may  then  be  inclined  to  ask,  whether  there  were  no  specific- 
ally Christian  conceptions,  presented  by  the  Fathers  and  developed 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are,  I  think,  two,  which  have  exercised 
a  great  influence  in  the  medieval  and  in  the  modern  world. 

The  first  is  the  conception  of  the  divine  character  of  political 
authority.  We  shall  all  remember  the  famous  phrase  of  St.  Paul, 
"Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers:  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  Great  and  fateful  words;  for  they  represent  on  the  one  side 
a  most  profound  conception  of  the  nature  of  political  society,  and 
on  the  other,  they  have  been  used  as  the  foundation  of  the  most 
curious  perversion  of  the  conception  of  authority  known  to  the 
modern  world.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  St.  Paul  meant. 
He  had  to  correct  certain  anarchical  tendencies  in  the  Christian 
society  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  churches,  tendencies  con- 
nected with  the  characteristic  Pauline  conception  of  the  freedom  of 
the  sons  of  God  from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  tendencies  which 
have  reappeared  from  time  to  time  in  Christian  history,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Anabaptism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  St.  Paul  sought 
to  correct  these  by  asserting  the  function  of  the  state  as  the  minister 
of  the  divine  justice.  In  certain  of  the  great  Fathers,  especially  in 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  this  conception  was  transformed  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  and  unquestionable  authority  of  the 
monarch.  For  St.  Gregory  interpreted  these  words  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  Oriental  conceptions  of  monarchy,  which  find  ex- 
pression in  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  where  the  "Lord's  anointed"  is  conceived  of  as 
invested  with  something  of  a  divine  sanctity.2  There  are  some 
traces  of  a  tendency  towards  this  view  in  some  of  the  later  classical 
writers,  as  for  instance  in  Seneca's  treatise  De  dementia'  and  in 
the  banal  phrases  of  Horace's  political  odes.  But  I  think  that  sub- 
stantially this  conception  represents  an  Orientalism  imported  into 
the  western  world  by  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers ;  by  some,  I  say, 
for  it  is  clear  that  others,  notably  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Isidore  of 

:C/.  St.  Cr.Kcry  the  Great,  Libri  Moralium,  XXII.  14;  R,;j.  r„st..  III.  4. 
3  Cf.  Seneca,  De  dementia,  I.  1-7. 
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Seville,4  represent  the  true  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  phrases.  This 
perversion  of  St.  Paul's  principle,  in  spite  of  the  great  authority  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  has  little  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  with  the  appearance  of  the  absolutist  conception  of  sovereignty 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  became  important,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  most 
civilized  of  European  countries,  and  it  still  survives  to  some  extent 
in  those  European  countries  which  lie  toward  the  East. 

The  second  great  principle  which  may  be  called  distinctively 
Christian,  is  the  conception  of  the  independence  or  autonomy  of  the 
spiritual  or  religious  life.  The  conception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  religious 
society,  has  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  serious  misconception,  if  we  were  to  regard  this 
as  arising  exclusively  out  of  Christian  principles.  I  think  that  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  here  an  aspect  of  the  influence  exercised  by  that 
gradual  apprehension  of  personality  or  individuality,  which  we  can 
trace  both  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  post- 
Aristotelian  philosophical  theory. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  seriously  the 
significance  of  this  new  element  in  civilization.  But  I  suppose  that 
no  student  of  the  history  of  medieval  and  modern  civilization  can 
fail  to  see  its  immense  importance.  For  men  found  themselves  now 
under  the  control  of  two  great  systems  of  organization  of  life,  sub- 
ject to  two  systems  of  law,  not  one  only,  to  two  sets  of  authorities, 
not  one  only.  The  great  conflict  of  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle 
Ages  cannot  be  seriously  studied  or  justly  interpreted  unless  we 
begin  by  recognizing  the  immense  significance  of  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  arose.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about 
the  theory  of  Church  and  State  which  was  normal  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  is,  that  Church  and  State  were  each  supreme  in  its  own 
sphere,  each  derived  from  God,  each  justly  claiming  the  obedience 
of  its  members  in  its  own  sphere,  independent  of  each  other  within 
that  sphere.  It  is  however  true  that  the  definition  of  their  re- 
spective spheres  was  a  matter  of  infinite  difficulty,  and  that  each  did 
in  turn  frequently  come  to  exercise  authority  in  the  sphere  of  the 
other,  and  that  finally  this  brought  about  the  great  conflict  which 
filled  Europe  with  clamor  and  confusion  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  How  far  the  claim  to  supremacy 
which  was  made  in  his  later  years  by  Hildebrand  represented  the 
normal  principle,  or  the  systematic  policy  of  the  papacy,  I  cannot 
here  discuss. 

4  Cf.  St.  Ambrose,  Exp.  S.  Lucae,  IV.  5  ;  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Etym.,  IX.  3 ; 
Sent.,  III.  47-52. 
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The  problem  of  the  relation  of  these  two  great  aspects  of  human 
life  was  not  settled  in  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed  it  may  very  fairly  be 
said  that  it  has  not  been  finally  settled  even  in  our  time. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  some  of  those  elements  of 
medieval  theory  which  belong  to  the  tradition  of  the  last  centuries 
of  the  ancient  world,  as  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Middle  Ages 
in  the  writings  of  the  great  Fathers.  We  must  now  consider  some 
aspects  of  medieval  theory,  as  they  arose  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  societies,  the  new  states,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire,  and  from  the  conditions  under  which  these 
new  political  organizations  took  shape.  That  is,  we  must  consider 
the  principles  implicit  in  the  Teutonic  constitutions  and  in  the  feudal 
organization  of  society.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  trace  in  a 
few  words  the  development  of  the  constitutional  machinery  of 
medieval  societies,  but  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  ideas  which  are  implicit  in  this  process,  and  which 
came  to  expression  in  the  political  literature  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries. 

The  first  great  principle  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  behind  the 
whole  structure  of  medieval  society  is  this,  that  political  authority 
is  the  authority  of  the  whole  community.  The  great  representative 
machinery  in  which  this  was  finally  embodied,  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  civilization,  and  is  a  perpetual  monument 
of  the  practical  political  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  develop- 
ment would  have  been  impossible,  as  its  appearance  would  be  unin- 
telligible, if  its  foundations  had  not  been  laid  deep  in  the  principles 
of  medieval  society,  and  especially  in  the  principle  that  all  authority 
is  the  authority  of  the  community.  This  principle  is  implicit  in 
two  great  practical  facts  of  medieval  society,  the  first  that  law  is 
the  law  of  the  community,  the  second  that  the  administrative  organs 
of  the  community,  if  we  may  use  a  modern  phrase,  derive  their 
authority  from  the  consent  of  the  community. 

I  think  that  T  shall  have  the  assent  of  all  students  of  medieval 
history  when  I  say  that  the  notion  of  a  legislative  authority  vested 
in  the  king  or  emperor,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  belongs  only  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  may  be  traced  in  part  at  least 
to  the  appearance  of  new  influences,  with  which  T  shall  have  to  deal 
presently. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  legislative  authority  at  all.  The  law  of  the  com- 
munity is  strictly  speaking  nothing  but  the  traditional  custom  of  the 
community,   and   legislative  acts  are  only  declarations  of  custom. 
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As  the  changing  conditions  of  medieval  life  made  modifications  of 
this  necessary,  and  when  finally  new  laws  had  to  be  made,  such 
action  was  taken  reluctantly  and  hesitatingly  and  could  only  be 
taken  by  the  whole  community.  "  Kings  and  the  servants  of  the 
commonwealth  have  laws  by  which  they  must  rule  .  .  .  they  have 
the  capitula  of  the  Christian  kings  and  their  ancestors,  which  they 
lawfully  promulgated  with  the  general  consent  of  their  faithful 
people  ".5  "  Law  is  made  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  king".0  These  phrases  of  Hincmar  and  of  the  Edic- 
tum  Pistcnse  are  not  mere  phrases,  but  do  actually  represent  the 
principle  of  early  medieval  society.  And  when  the  draughtsmen 
of  Edward  I.  audaciously  appropriated  the  phrase  of  the  Roman 
law,  "  Quod  omnes  tangit,  ab  omnibus  approbetur  ",T  they  were 
only  finding  a  convenient  phrase  under  which  they  might  express  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  developed  constitutionalism  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  fact  that  the  administrative  organization  of  the  community 
derives  its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  community,  is 
embodied  in  the  rule  that  there  is  no  succession  to  kingship  or 
Empire  without  the  consent  of  the  community.  It  would  I  think  be 
incorrect  to  take  the  elective  method  of  the  Empire  as  normally 
representing  the  succession  to  medieval  kingship,  but  this  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  to  say  that  succession  was  a  matter  of 
strict  hereditary  right. 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  out  of  this  principle  of  the  community 
as  the  source  of  authority  that  there  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
great  conception  whose  significance  we  are  now  only  beginning  to 
understand,  now  that  the  controversy  over  the  mere  phrase  has 
passed  away,  the  conception  of  the  authority  of  the  ruler  or  admin- 
istrator as  resting  upon  a  contract  or  agreement  between  the  ruler 
and  the  people.  The  contractual  theory,  and  the  representative 
machinery  of  government,  form  the  substance  of  the  political  in-, 
heritance  of  the  modern  world  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  principle  may  have  been  anticipated  occasionally  in  ancient 
literature,  as  for  instance  in  Plato's  Laws*  but,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  medieval  and  modern  conception  has  no  continuity  with 
such  isolated  speculations.  It  does  on  the  contrary  seem  to  me 
quite  clear  that  it  arose  out  of  the  principles  implicit  in  certain  great 
institutions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  that 
it   was   implicit   in    the    forms    under   which   one    ruler    succeeded 

5  Hincmar  of  Rheims  (ninth  century),  Be  Ordine  Palatii,  S. 
«  Edictum  Pistense  (864  A.  D.),  6. 

"Summons  to  Parliament  of  archbishop  and  clergy,   1295  A.  D. 
s  Plato,  Laws,  III.  684. 
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another.  It  is  in  the  reciprocal  oaths,  of  justice  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  on  the  one  side,  and  of  obedience  on  the  other,  that 
we  have  to  find  the  source  of  the  theory  of  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  When  Manegold  in  the 
eleventh  century  urged  that  the  ruler  who  behaves  tyrannically  is 
justly  deposed  because  he  has  violated  the  pactum  under  which  he 
was  appointed,9  he  was  only  throwing  into  concrete  phrase  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  medieval  conception  of  government.  The 
true  king  is  he  who  governs  justly  and  according  to  law  ;  if  he  ceases 
to  do  that,  he  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  his  authority. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  myself  think  it 
can  be  doubted  that  the  contractual  conception  of  authority  which  is 
implicit  in  the  new  constitutions,  is  also  the  fundamental  principle 
which  lies  behind  the  developed  feudal  system.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  there  are  other  elements  in  feudalism.  Whether  we  attach  im- 
portance to  the  tradition  of  the  comitates  or  follow  M.  Flach  in  his 
interesting  theory  of  the  blood-brotherhood,  we  shall  recognize  that 
in  its  earlier  stages  at  least  the  feudal  relation  had  been  one  of 
personal  devotion  and  loyalty,  and  something  of  this  element  re- 
mained to  the  end,  and  is  reflected  especially  in  the  epic  poetry. 
But  the  feudalism  of  the  law  books  is  a  very  different  thing.  Even 
where  the  literary  person  would  perhaps  naturally  look  for  the 
romantic  element  of  medievalism,  in  the  law  books  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  feudal  relation  was  almost 
wholly  a  contractual  one.  The  vassal  was  no  doubt  under  obliga- 
tion to  render  certain  services  to  his  lord,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  lord  discharged  his  obligations  to  the  vassal,  and  any  failure 
to  do  this  relieved  the  vassal  from  his  obligations,  and  even  imposed 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  vassals  the  obligation  of  refusing  ser- 
vice to  the  lord  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties.10  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  it  was  the  High  Court,  consisting  of  all 
those  who  held  directly  from  the  king,  which  was  to  decide  in  cases 
of  dispute  between  the  king  and  his  vassals  as  to  their  respective 
right  and  duties.11  The  phrases  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  Mane- 
gold, but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  principle  is  that  all 
ordered  society  rests  upon  the  agreement  to  observe  and  maintain 
the  law. 

Such  then  are  the  principles  of  the  political  theory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  arose  out  of  the  traditions  and  conditions  of  medieval 
society,  principles,  that  is,  which  belonged  not  to  the  inheritance 

o  Manrgold,  Ad  Geberliardum,  30. 

10  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Philip  of  Novara,  52. 

11  Assises  of  Jerusalem,  Jean  d'Ibelin,  193  ;  Philip  of  Novara,  47. 
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from  the  ancient  world  but  were  native  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
have  finally  to  ask  how  far  these  conceptions  were  modified  by  new 
influences  which  came  with  the  revived  study  of  the  literary  remains 
of  antiquity,  with  the  new  systematic  study  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence in  the  twelfth  century,  and  with  the  recovery  of  the 
Aristotelian  political  theory  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  one  respect  the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  only  con- 
firmed the  tradition  of  the  Teutonic  societies.  For  as  the  Bologna 
civilians  understood  the  Roman  jurisprudence  there  is  one,  and 
only  one,  ultimate  source  of  civil  law  and  that  is  the  Roman  people. 
If  the  emperor  has  legislative  authority,  it  is  only  because  the 
Roman  people  have  conferred  upon  him  this  authority ;  his  authority 
is  that  of  a  vicar  of  the  people.12  They  draw  out  this  particular 
judgment  into  a  general  principle,  when  they  maintain  that  it  is 
always  the  Universitas  which  makes  laws  for  its  members;  the 
Populus  or  Res  publico  command  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
the  Universitas.13  The  general  principle  of  the  nature  of  political 
authority  is  the  same  as  that  represented  by  the  constitutional  tradi- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  application  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  there  did  arise  among  the  civilians  a  theory  of  a 
new  and  revolutionary  nature.  For  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence  the 
people  have  invested  the  emperor  with  their  legislative  authority, 
he  was  normally  the  legislator,  and  Justinian  in  one  place  at  least 
claims  that  he  was  the  sole  legislator.14  And  some  of  the  great 
civilians  of  Bologna  maintained  that  the  people  had  thus  completely 
and  finally  parted  with  their  authority,  so  that  even  their  custom 
had  lost  its  power  of  making  and  abrogating  laws.13  Here  we  have 
undoubtedly  a  new  and  revolutionary  principle  whose  far-reaching 
consequences  can  only  be  properly  studied  in  relation  to  the  political 
developments  of  Europe  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  a  principle  which  has  a  very  close  relation  to  the  rise  of 
the  absolutisms  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  Middle  Ages  proper  I 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  principle  exercised  any  large 
influence,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Bologna  doctors  refused  to  recognize  this  conclusion  as 
legitimate.  Bulgarus  and  John  Bassianus  maintained  the  continu- 
ing authority  of  the  custom  of  the  Roman  people,  while  Azo  and 
Ftugolinus  bluntly  denied  that  the  Roman  people  had  ever  parted 
with  their  authority,  in  such  a  sense  that  they  could  not  resume  it.16 

12  Irnerius,  Summa  Trecensis,  I.  14,  3  ;  Placentinus,  Summa  Institutionum.  I.  2. 

13  Cf.  Irnerius,  De  Aequitate,  2;  Irnerius,  Glosses  on  Digest.  Vetus,  Digest 
I.  3,   1;  Bulgarus,  Comm.  on  Digest.,  L.   177,   176. 

™Cod.,  I.   14.  §12:  3  and  4. 

15  Irnerius,  Gloss,  on  Dig.,  I.  3,  32;  Placentinus,  Summa  Inst.,  I.  2;  Roger, 
Summa  Codicis,  I.  12. 

10  Azo,  Summa  Codicis,  I.   14,  S;  Hugolinus,  Distinctiottes,  Dist.  148,  34. 
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It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  political  theory  of 
Aristotle  as  a  whole  was  known  to  the  medieval  writers,  that  is, 
known  directly;  something  of  it  they  were  acquainted  with  through 
Cicero  and  the  Fathers.  The  influence  of  the  Aristotelian  Politics 
upon  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  of  great  importance,  and  especially 
in  that  it  led  St.  Thomas  to  repudiate  the  traditional  philosophical 
and  patriotic  theory  of  government  as  conventional  and  not  natural. 
St.  Thomas  following  Aristotle  maintained  that  political  society  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  a  convention  unnatural  in  itself  in- 
tended to  correct  the  consequences  of  men's  vices,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  natural  institution  arising  out  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  human  nature.17  But  this  recovery  of  the  profound  organic  con- 
ception of  Aristotle  had  little  influence  beyond  St.  Thomas  himself. 
The  traditional  theory  of  the  conventional  and  mechanical  character 
of  political  society  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
immense  influence  of  St.  Thomas,  and  it  continued  to  dominate 
European  political  theory  until,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  genius  of 
Rousseauls  finally  restored  to  Europe  the  organic  conception  of  the 
state. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  main  sources  of  the  political  ideas  of 
medieval  society,  will  I  think  suffice  to  indicate  that  their  concep- 
tions were  by  no  means  homogeneous.  For  these  conceptions  in  part 
represented  the  traditional  and  literary  inheritance  from  the  philo- 
sophical schools  of  the  ancient  world,  in  part  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  while  in  part  they  were  related  to  the  actual  temper 
and  the  concrete  facts  of  medieval  society. 

The  speculative  framework  of  medieval  political  theory  was 
always  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
Nature  and  Convention.  It  is  partly  due  to  a  defective  apprehension 
of  this  fact  that  so  many  paradoxical  phrases  of  these  centuries 
have  been  misunderstood.  When  a  medieval  writer  says  of  some 
institution  that  it  has  its  origin  in  vice  or  sin,  he  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  in  itself  vicious  or  sinful.  He  may  be  using  his  phrase  contro- 
versially, to  throw  some  discredit  upon  an  institution  with  which 
for  the  moment  he  is  at  issue.  But  he  does  not  really  mean  any- 
thing more  than  that  it  is  an  adjustment  to  the  actually  vicious  or 
infirm  nature  of  man  and  does  not  represent  man's  ideal  character. 
I  Tow  far  this  speculative  framework  was  organically  related  to 
the  substantial  content  of  medieval  political  theory  I  cannot  now 
consider.     It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  men  attempted 

'•  i  /'  Si.  Thomas  Aquinas,  D*  Regimine  Principum,  I.  i  :  Summa  Thcologica. 
I.  qu.  ■!'..  arts.  3  and  4. 

18  Cf.  Rousseau,  Coitlrat  Social.  I.  8. 
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to  form  a  system  of  political  thought,  and  to  deal  with  this  question 
would  require  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  political  philosophy 
of  the  great  schoolmen  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

There  is  then  one  whole  side  of  the  political  theory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  which  may  be  thought  to  have  little  direct  connection  with  the 
actual  life  and  movement  of  the  time.  It  is  very  different  with 
some  of  its  other  elements,  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  considera- 
tion as  representing  new  and  permanently  important  elements  of  life 
as  well  as  of  theory.  I  should  cite  specially  and  before  all  others 
the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
as  embodied  in  the  Church,  the  new  form  of  the  conception  of  in- 
dividuality or  personality,  and  next  the  principle  of  the  contractual 
nature  of  political  society  as  embodying  the  conception  of  the 
-supremacy  of  law  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  over  all  the 
organs  of  government.  We  have  here  conceptions  which  are  organ- 
ically related  to  the  actual  conditions  and  principles  of  medieval 
-society. 

The  great  conflict  of  Church  and  State,  which  was  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  Middle  Ages,  did  not  indeed  lead  directly  to  any  final 
solution  of  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  society :  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  in  any  very  precise  terms  the  actual  upshot 
of  the  great  conflict  which  began  with  Hildebrand  and  ended 
with  Boniface  VIII.,  but  the  great  struggle  only  assumed  other 
forms  and  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  spiritual  life  was 
triumphant  in  the  modern  system  of  toleration  and  religious  equality. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  great  churchmen  builded  better  than 
they  themselves  knew,  for  the  whole  meaning  of  the  struggle  was 
not  to  be  apprehended  till  the  Church  itself  realized  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  life  transcends  the  authority  of  even  the 
religious  society. 

And  again  the  contractual  theory  of  political  authority  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages  no  abstract  speculation,  but  the  embodiment  of  the 
vital  principle  of  political  liberty ;  the  political  societies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  societies  of  free  men.  Men  were  content  to  claim  that 
they  should  be  governed  by  law,  but  that  law  was  the  expression 
both  of  the  will  and  of  the  character  of  society.  The  community 
itself  was  the  source  of  all  political  authority,  and  the  ruler  was 
God's  representative  because  the  community  and  its  authority  rep- 
resented the  divine  ordinance. 

In  these  principles  we  have  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
political  life  of  modern  civilization.  The  Middle  Ages  had  clearlv 
developed  the  conception  of  political  liberty  as  being  in  its  essence 
nothing  else  than  the  self-government  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
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thirteenth  century  this  created  for  itself  a  permanent  form  in  the 
method  of  representative  government.  It  has  taken  six  centuries  to 
develop  this  into  the  normal  working  system  of  civilized  society,  but 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests  and  the  machinery  through  which  the 
principle  works,  and  through  which  alone,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
ever  can  work,  were  apprehended  and  developed  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

It  is  however  true  that  this  method  of  political  liberty  would 
be  of  very  little  significance  if  it  were  not  controlled  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  or  personal  liberty.  It  is  the  main  task  of 
modern  civilization  to  make  this  also  real,  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  life,  to  emancipate  the  infinite  varieties  of  personality. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  represented  by  the  great  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  spiritual  society,  the  principle  that  there  are 
elements  in  human  life  which  stand  and  must  forever  stand  outside 
of  the  control  of  the  political  organization.  The  apprehension  of 
this  principle  was  no  doubt  incomplete,  but  in  itself  it  was  vital  and 
has  proved  triumphant  even  over  the  forms  which  once  protected  it. 

The  modern  world  is  very  different  from  the  medieval  world, 
but  it  is  continuous  with  it:  the  forms  of  its  life  and  thought  may 
at  first  sight  seem  to  us  strange  and  unfamiliar,  but  as  we  look 
more  closely  we  see  the  human  spirit  living  and  making  its  way 
through  the  vast  and  complex  tangle  of  life,  and  this  spectacle  is  one 
which  may  well  teach  us  respect  for  the  past,  patience  with  the 
present,  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Alexander  J.   Carlyle. 
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The  relations  between  Charles  I.  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  of  only  secondary  importance  for  our  understanding  of 
the  dominating  problems  of  that  time.  For  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  conflict  was  no  longer  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Anglican,  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  between  Anglican  and 
Puritan.  Still,  the  study  of  the  relations  between  the  Anglican 
king  and  the  papal  see  is  of  interest  in  more  than  one  respect.  It 
helps  us  to  understand,  not  only  the  religious  ideas,  but  the  whole 
mentality  of  Charles  I.  The  history  of  these  relations  reveals  to  us, 
better  perhaps  than  anything  else,  how  much  Charles  was  a  stranger 
to  the  majority  of  his  own  people,  and  how  little  he  understood  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  And  we  learn  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
English  people,  not  only  on  account  of  his  ideas  of  state  and  church 
government,  but  also,  as  a  whole,  on  account  of  his  different  ideals 
of  culture.  His  culture  was  as  predominantly  aesthetical,  as  that  of 
the  Puritans  was  predominantly  ethical.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  these  contrasted  ideals  of  culture,  of  which  we  see  the  best 
evidence  in  the  history  of  Charles's  relations  to  Rome,  were  also 
racial  ones.  Charles  I.  was  of  mixed  race;  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  race  predominated  in  him.     He  had  the  Latin  mind. 

If  we  try  to  give  Charles  I.  a  place  in  the  history  of  English 
civilization,  we  most  correctly  rank  him  as  belonging  to  that  cul- 
tural movement  which  may  briefly  be  described  as  Italianizing.  It 
is  true,  he  never  saw  Italy;  but  still,  he  may  be  looked  upon,  in  a 
way,  as  the  culminating  point  of  Italian  influence  in  England. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  movement,  which  is 
well  known  in  its  outlines  and  importance.2  It  commenced  among 
the  learned  circles,  in  the  time  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester, 
son  of  Henry  IV.,  when  England  began  to  take  her  share  in  the 
revival  of  classical  studies.  It  extended  to  the  sphere  of  poetry, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Henry  earl  of  Surrey  wrote  their 
sonnets  in  the  Italian  style,  and  when  no  higher  title  of  honor  could 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Historical  Congress  in  London  on  April 
8,  1913.  Its  argument  is  mainly  based  upon  unprinted  records  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  full  references  in  every  single 
case,  as  I  shall  have  to  deal  at  large  with  the  same  subject  in  the  second  volume 
of  my  book,  England  und  die  Katholische  Kirche  (vol.  I.,  Rome,  1911). 

The  dates  are  given  according  to  the  new  style,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

2  See  Lewis  Einstein,  The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  (New  York,  1902). 
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be  awarded  to  Edmund  Spenser  than  that  of  the  English  Petrarch- 
It  further  extended  to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  daily  life,  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  houses  and  gardens,  to  the  fashions  in  dress,  to  the 
manners  of  eating  and  drinking,  to  games  and  sports,  etc.  It  has 
often  been  mentioned,  how  the  "  Italianate  Englishman "  became 
the  object  of  reproach  to  all  friends  of  native  manners,  and  how 
the  influence  of  Italy  was  considered  by  the  Puritan  party  a 
national,  a  religious,  and  a  moral  danger  to  their  country. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  Italianizing  culture  that  the  delicate 
and  impressionable  mind  of  Prince  Charles  began  to  be  formed. 
His  mother,  Queen  Anne,  was  the  patron  of  the  study  of  the  Italian 
language  in  English  court  society.  John  Florio  dedicated  to  her 
his  Anglo-Italian  dictionary,  with  a  flattering  sonnet.3  The  queen 
made  her  children  also  learn  Italian,4  and  through  her  young  Charles 
was  first  imbued  with  that  fatal  predilection  for  Italian  culture 
which  in  the  future  helped  to  widen  the  cleavage  between  the  king 
and  the  people.  There  was  then,  and  there  is  up  to  the  present  day, 
an  invisible  chain,  the  first  link  of  which  is  aestheticism,  the  second 
Italy,  and  the  last  Roman  Catholicism.  Everyone  knows  from  his- 
tory, many  a  one  also  from  personal  observation,  numerous  in- 
stances of  a  mental  development  that  goes  through  these  three 
phases,  beginning  with  an  excessive  appreciation  of  aesthetic  cul- 
ture, and  ending  with  conversion  to  Rome.  Now  the  Puritans,  who 
hated  Rome,  with  the  keen  insight  of  hatred  mistrusted  the  first  two 
links  of  the  chain,  the  cult  of  beauty  and  the  cult  of  Italy. 

Queen  Anne,  it  seems,  was  the  first  instance  of  this  alleged 
mental  development.  I  say  "  it  seems  ",  because  we  merely  know 
the  facts:  that  she  was  fond  of  art  and  of  all  that  made  life  beautiful 
and  brilliant;  that  she  entertained  a  strong  predilection  for  Italy: 
and  that  she  was  secretly  converted  to  the  Roman  Church.5  These 
facts  we  know,  but  not  whether  there  is  a  causal  connexion  between 
them  or  not. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  mental  disposition  and  de- 
velopment of  her  son.  It  cannot  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  aesthetics 
were  the  medium  through  which  the  king  approached  the  Church  of 
Rome.     But  we  shall  see  that  the  sympathy  which  he  already  felt 

3  John  Florio,  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  a  Dictionarie  of  the 
Italian  and  English  Tongues  (London,   1611). 

*"Possiede  ancora  la  nostra  lingua  c  procura  die  la  imparino  e  possiedano 
parimcnte  i  figliuoli."  Bentivoglio,  Relatione  d'Inghilterra,  Vatican  Archives, 
Borghcsc  I.  190,  fol.  8. 

'-  Probably  in  1601.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  with  regard  to 
her  conversion,  tin-  evidence  being  given  in 'two  of  the  queen's  own  letters.  See 
Quellen  uiul  Forschungen  cms  Italicnischen  Archiven,  VII.  301  (Rome,  1904)  ; 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XX.   126   (1905);  cf.  III.  795;   IV.   no. 
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and  which  was  mainly  founded  on  religious  sentiment  grew  stronger, 
as  the  king,  in  pursuing  his  artistic  tendencies,  became  aware  of  a 
pronounced  mental  affinity  between  himself  and  the  actual  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Love  of  art  and  interest  in  theology  were  undoubtedly  the  main 
features  of  Charles's  intellectual  character.  A  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  he  exercised,  has  been  and  is  unequalled  for  con- 
noisseurship  in  the  annals  of  English  history.6  He  is  not  so  singular 
in  his  love  for  theology.  It  was  the  heirloom  from  his  learned 
father  and  the  fruit  of  his  early  education.  The  prince  was  trained, 
almost  from  the  cradle,7  in  religious  controversy,  and  he  never  lost 
his  delight  in  it.  The  grand  almoner  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
reports  that  on  every  occasion  the  king  encouraged  disputations 
between  him  and  Anglican  ministers.8  The  letters  of  Gregorio 
Panzani,  of  George  Conn,  of  Count  Rossetti,  the  papal  agents  resi- 
dent with  the  queen  from  1634  to  1641,  contain  many  detailed  ac- 
counts of  religious  disputations  with  the  king  himself.9  They  are, 
indeed,  by  far  the  most  important  source  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
king's  religious  ideas  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  during  the  "  happy 
days  ",  before  the  storm  came.  It  is  especially  this  time,  the  period 
of  Charles's  personal  government,  with  which  I  am  concerned  in 
this  paper.  Before  that  time,  the  mind  of  Charles  was  not  fully 
developed,  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  no  longer  unfettered 
and  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  real  sentiments.  The  period  of 
1630-1640  is  the  most  important,  therefore,  for  our  study  of  the 
view  taken  by  Charles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

I  shall  consider  first  and  mainly,  in  what  respect  Charles  sym- 
pathized with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  where  he  deviated  from  it. 
I  propose  afterwards  to  sketch  briefly  the  political  consequences 
which  flowed  from  this  sympathy  of  the  king  for  Rome. 

When  asked  by  George  Conn  as  to  his  faith,  the  king  professed 
to  believe  in  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  oecumenical  councils  and 
the  three  ancient  creeds.10  Indeed,  he  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
studying  the  ancient  fathers  at  the  universities,  as  being  more  im- 

6  See  Claude  Phillips,  "  The  Picture  Gallery  of  Charles  I.",  in  The  Portfolio 
(London,  1896). 

'  "  Erat  ab  incunabulis  a  rege  Jacobo  patre  educatus  in  controversiis  qui  hunc 
praeficere  ecclesiae  Cantuariensi  certo  statuerat  apud  se,  si  princeps  Henricus 
primogenitus  superstes  fuisset."  Report  of  Fr.  Aegidius  Chaiffy  (?)  to  the  cardi- 
nals of  the  Propaganda,  Oct.  28,  1653.  Archives  of  the  Propaganda,  Scritture 
Originali,  vol.  297,  fol.  194. 

sL.c. 

9  They  are  preserved  in  the  Barberiniana  of  the  Vatican  Library.  Tran- 
scripts are  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

10  Conn  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  Jan.  29,  1638.  Vat.  Library,  Barb.  8642, 
fol.  59  v. 
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portant  than  the  modern  writers.11  Still,  in  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  later  councils,  especially  that  of  Trent,  he  held  the  general 
Protestant  view.  Though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  he  strongly  objected  to  the  title  assumed  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England".12  His  objection 
was  founded  not  on  arguments  of  political  expediency,  as  was  the 
case  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  modified  the  title  into  "  Supreme 
Governor  ",  but  merely  on  his  religious  horror  of  schism.  For  the 
king  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  "  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
am  a  schismatic ",  he  once  remarked  to  Conn.13  Another  time, 
smilingly,  "  With  your  kind  permission,  I  too  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church."14  Again,  he  said,  one  day,  complaining,  but  laughing  at 
the  same  time,  "  You  cannot  get  used  to  call  me  a  Catholic."15  With 
more  seriousness  he  insisted  at  another  conversation,  "  My  dear 
friend,  I  am  a  Catholic " ;  Conn  answered,  "  None  could  wish  it 
more  than  I."  The  queen's  mother  (Marie  de'  Medici),  who  was 
present,  interposed,  "  One  must  be  an  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic." 
Whereupon  the  king  replied,  "You  ladies  will  not  understand  me, 
but  he  [Conn]  will:  Est  implicantia  in  adjecto".16 

The  king,  we  see,  used  the  word  Catholic,  as  Anglicans  then  did 
and  do  now,  in  the  original  sense  of  all-embracing,  universal,  and 
therefore  understood  by  Catholic  Church  the  whole  body  of 
orthodox  Christians.17 

It  was  in  the  same  sense,  that,  for  instance,  Chillingworth  dedi- 
cated his  Religion  of  Protestants  to  the  king,  as  "  a  tender-hearted 
and  compassionate  son  towards  your  distressed  mother,  the  Catholic 
Church  ".  The  combination  "  Roman  Catholic  "  appealed  to  Charles 
as  an  illogical  conception,  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  He  would 
probably  have  objected  as  much  to  the  modern  term  of  Anglo- 
Catholic. 

The  king's  conviction  that  he  was  wronged  by  being  called  a 
schismatic  was  founded  on  his  belief  that  he  belonged  to  an  ecclesi- 

11  Panzani  to  Barberini,  March  16,   1635.     Barb.  8633,  fol.  246  seq. 

12  Conn  to  Barberini,  March  19,  1637.     Barb.  8640,  fol.  194- 

13  Conn  to  Barberini,  Jan.  7,  1639.  Barb.  8644,  fol.  9  v. 
"Conn  to  Barberini,  Oct.  9,  1636.  Barb.  8639,  fol.  130. 
15  Conn  to  Barberini,  Oct.  15,  1636.  Barb.  8639,  fol.  142. 
lo  Conn  to  Barberini,  Dec.  3,  1638.     Barb.  8643,  fol.  210. 

17  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Charles  was  the  true  disciple  of  his  father,  who  de- 
fended this  idea  of  Catholicism  on  the  very  same  lines  against  Cardinal  du 
Perron,  as  Charles  did  against  Conn.  James  I.  held  belief  in  the  Scripture  and 
ancient  doctrine  a  sufficient  test  of  Catholicism  (as  did  Charles  I.),  while  Cardinal 
du  Perron  insisted  that  le  nom  de  CalUoliquc  n'est  pas  1111  nom  de  simple  crianct, 
mais  de  communion  (thus  agreeing  with  Conn).  See  Lcltre  de  Mons.  lc  Card, 
du  Perron  envoyte  au  Sicur  Casattbon  (Paris,  1612),  p.  7;  Isaaci  Casauboni  Ad 
EpistOlam  111.  ct  Rev.  Card.  Perronii  Responsio  (London,  1612),  pp.  10,  20. 
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astical  community  within  which  salvation  was  possible.  But 
although  he  considered  the  Church  of  England  just  as  much  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  way  of  salvation,  it  still  was  his  innermost 
wish  to  help  forward  the  restoration  of  unity  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church.  With  all  his  personal  delight  in  private 
controversy  on  theological  questions  the  king  disliked  Chelsea  Col- 
lege, his  father's  foundation  for  carrying  on  controversy  against 
Romanism.  "  Instead  of  studying  controversies  ",  he  said,  with  re- 
gard to  it,  "  one  should  rather  work  for  union."13 

In  the  first  place,  he  naturally  wanted  to  bring  about  union  in 
England.  But  to  him,  unity  at  home  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
universal  union.  "  At  the  price  of  my  blood ",  he  once  swore  to 
Conn,  "  I  wish  we  were  united."19  Again :  "  In  order  to  remove 
schism,  I  should  suffer  any  corporal  penance,  but  the  Roman  Church 
is  too  rigid  in  some  things,  as  for  example  in  upholding  the  decrees 
of  Trent."20  When  Conn  suggested  arranging  a  disputation,  Charles 
replied  mysteriously,  "  The  time  has  not  come  yet,  things  are  not  yet 
ripe.     We  must  look  forward  and  say  nothing."21 

It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  the  king's  wish  for  union  with  Rome.  King  James, 
it  is  true,  before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  held  out  hopes 
of  conversion  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  secure  his  moral  support  with 
the  English  Catholics.22  Charles  had  no  reason  to  act  in  like  manner. 
Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  friendly  relations  to  Rome  might  be 
useful  for  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  and  he  made 
it  appear  that  in  return  for  this  he  would  give  liberty  of  conscience 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.23  But  he  never  allowed  this  political 
consideration  to  affect  his  conception  of  union  with  Rome,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  conversion. 

If  Charles  had  intended  to  deceive  the  pope  about  his  real 
opinion,  as  his  father  had  done,  he  would  not  have  pointed  as 
frankly  as  he  did  to  the  reasons  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
conversion.  These  difficulties,  as  we  shall  see  later,  were  not  so 
much  connected  with  matters  of  doctrine,  ritual,  or  church  govern- 
ment, but  had  rather  reference  to  the  king's  personal  sense  of  honor 
and  morality. 

Charles  knew  thoroughly  well  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 

is  Panzani  to  Barberini,  Sept.  30,   1636.     Barb.  8637,  fol.  285. 
10  Conn  to  Barberini,  May  15,  1637.     Barb.  S640,  fol.  304. 

20  Conn  to  Barberini,  March  12,  1637.     Barb..S640,  fol.  184. 

21  L.  c. 

22  See  my  article  "  Clemens  VIII.  und  Jakob  I.",  in  Quellen  und  Forschungen 
aus  Italienischen  Archiven,  VII.  (Rome,  iq°4). 

23  Panzani  to  Barberini,  Aug.  25,  1636.     Barb.  S637,  fol.  244. 
AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 2. 
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Church  of  Rome,  and  in  many  points  he  agreed  with  both  of  them. 
When  one  day  he  corrected  the  popular  Protestant  view  by  declar- 
ing that  an  indulgence  was  not  for  remission  of  sin,  but  for  re- 
mission of  the  (temporal)  penalty  due  to  sin,  he  added:  "I  myself 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  power  in  the  Church  and  that  it  has  been 
usurped  by  the  popes."24  The  king  believed  very  strongly  in  the 
importance  of  confession — a  favorite  topic  with  him  in  his  conversa- 
tion at  dinner,  and  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  sermons  preached  in 
the  king's  presence.25  He  would  emphasize  its  importance  for  the 
moral  discipline  of  men,  and  he  set  the  example  of  going  to  con- 
fession himself.  It  is  curious  that  his  belief  in  the  value  of  con- 
fession made  him  also  an  advocate  of  celibacy  of  the  clergy :  a 
married  father  confessor,  he  was  afraid,  would  not  keep  the  seal  of 
the  confessional.20  It  was  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  moral 
discipline  that  made  the  king  wish  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  all  over  Christendom :  it  would  be  useful,  he  said,  for 
checking  men's  tongues  and  pens.27 

Some  further  points  in  which  the  king  approached  Catholicism 
may  be  touched  upon.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  cult  of  relics : 
when  a  piece  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  once  found  in  the  Tower  and 
the  queen  asked  him  to  give  it  to  her,  he  answered  that  he  would 
keep  it,  because  he  paid  it  no  less  veneration  than  she  did.28  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  veneration  of  images,  and  he  once  sent  to  Spain 
for  a  crucifix.  He  believed  in  saints  and  in  miracles,  though  he 
objected  to  the  abundance  of  fables  in  the  legends  of  saints29  and  to 
the  excessive  cult  of  the  A'irgin.  When  in  Spain,  while  paying 
court  to  the  Infanta,  he  was  shocked  by  seeing  that  the  people  knelt 
to  the  Madonna,  while  they  only  bowed  to  the  crucifix.30  To  con- 
clude, the  king  strictly  kept  the  fasts  and  made  a  point  of  giving 
to  the  poor  what  was  saved  from  the  royal  expenditure  by  the  re- 
duction of  food.31 

Having  so  many  points  of  contact  with  Rome,  the  king  naturally 
felt  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  This  point  was  therefore 
often  made  the  subject  of  sermons  in  the  chapel  royal.32  It  is  also 
the  leading  idea  of  a  book,  published  in   1634.  which  was  perhaps 

2*  Avvisi  da  Londra,  May  6,   1633.     Barb.  8671,  no.  59. 

25  See  Panzani's  and   Conn's   letters,  passim. 

2°  Rossetti  to  Barberini,   Apr.  6,   1640.     Barb.  8647,   fol.  93  seq. 

27  Avvisi  da  Londra,   May   6,    1633.     Barb.   8671,  no.   59. 

28  Panzani  to  Barberini,  Feb.  27,  1636.     Barb.  8636,  fob  134. 
20  Conn  to  Barberini,  May  1,  1637.     Barb.  8640,  fol.  267. 

30  Conn  to  Barberini,  Jan.    15,   1637.     Barb.  S640,  fol.  53. 

31  Conn  to  Barberini,  Nov.  20,  1636.     Barb.  8639,  fol.  215. 

32  Avvisi  da  Londra,  Oct.  7,  1633.     Barb.  8671,  no.  63. 
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more  to  the  taste  of  the  king  than  any  other  book  written  during 
his  reign.  Its  author  was  a  convert,  Franciscus  a  Sancta  Clara,  in 
the  world  Christopher  Davenport,  brother  of  New  England's  John 
Davenport.  Its  title  runs  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,  sive  Tractatus  dc 
Pracdestinationc,  etc.  This  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  king, 
bears  on  its  title-page  the  motto :  "  Non  habent  Dei  charitatem  qui 
Ecclesiae  non  diligunt  unitatem.1'  Much  learning  and  still  more 
dialectical  skill  are  employed  to  explain  away  all  differences  between 
the  two  creeds.  Even  the  declaration  of  the  37th  Article,  that  the 
pope  has  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  loses  its  point  by  the  sur- 
prising suggestion  that  it  probably  refers  merely  to  the  feudal 
suzerainty  claimed  by  the  pope  in  the  time  of  King  John.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  another  interpretation  is  possible,  and  in  the 
end  the  question  is  left  open. 

Now  this  book,  this  brilliant  apology  of  the  king's  fondest  wish, 
was  censured  at  Rome.  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Panzani  concerning  the 
union,  was  completely  upset  when  he  heard  the  news.33  He  who 
knew  the  king's  mind  best  in  this  respect,  and  who  shared  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  master,  thought  all  was  lost.  It  is  true,  Charles  was 
deeply  indignant,  but  he.  was  too  tenacious  of  the  ideals  he  had  once 
adopted  as  the  right  ones,  to  be  disillusioned  by  this  experience.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  see  (what  Archbishop  Laud  had  told  him 
from  the  outset)  that  Rome  would  never  meet  him  half-way,  but 
that  everybody  who  was  desirous  of  reconciliation  had  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  way  to  Rome. 

Here  we  touch  the  point  where,  if  I  am  right,  the  king  saw  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  cherished  idea  of  union.  Not  so  much  re- 
ligion, as  honor,  forbade  him  to  accept  a  union  which  was  not  the 
result  of  mutual  concessions.  He  often  declared  it  dishonorable  to 
change  one's  religion,  as  every  Christian  might  be  saved  in  his 
own.34  The  demand  simply  to  submit  to  Rome  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  an  affront  to  his  present  religion,  which  he  thought  excellent, 
because  sufficient  for  salvation.35  He  therefore  expected  Rome  to 
yield  in  some  points,  such  as  communion  in  both  kinds,  mass  in 
English,  marriage  of  priests  (he  wished  to  make  celibacy  compulsory 
for  bishops  only),  and  some  other  things.30  He  demanded  these 
things  not  because  he  believed  them  to  be  the  only  right  things,  but 

33  Panzani  to  Barberini,  Apr.  9,  July  S,  1636.  Barb.  8636,  fol.  246;  8637, 
fol.   192  v. 

3i  Status  catholicae  religionis  in  Anglia  circa  finem  anni  1632.  Barb.  S671, 
no.   52. 

35  Panzani  to  Barberini,  June  27,   1636.     Barb.  8637,  fol.  151. 

30  Panzani  to  Barberini,  March  9,  1635.  Barb.  8633,  fol.  216  seq. ;  cf.  8634, 
fol.  20  seq. 
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because,  for  the  sake  of  his  honor,  he  wanted  Rome  to  make  some 
advances  to  the  Church  of  England.  "  You  must  induce  the  Pope 
to  meet  me  half  way  ",  he  plainly  told  Conn  one  day.  Whereupon 
he  got  the  clever  reply :  "  His  Holiness  will  even  come  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  receive  you  into  the  Catholic  Church."37 

There  is  another  point  where  the  king  thought  his  honor  in- 
volved. He  required  the  pope  to  relinquish  his  pretended  power  of 
deposing  heretical  princes.38  There  was  not  the  slightest  possible 
chance  of  the  pope  using  his  power  against  Charles.  And  Cardinal 
Barberini  authorized  Conn  to  assure  the  king  that  the  pope  would 
use  his  power  neither  against  him  nor  his  successors.39  But  Charles 
wanted  more,  the  formal  renunciation  by  the  pope  of  the  deposing 
power  as  a  matter  of  principle.  And  this  could  not  be  granted. 
Barberini  wrote  to  Conn :  "  Either  the  popes  have  the  deposing 
power  or  they  have  not.  If  they  have  not,  a  discussion  is  super- 
fluous. If  they  have,  they  cannot  relinquish  it,  even  if  they  wished, 
because  in  that  case  they  would  cease  to  be  popes."40 

The  demand  of  Charles,  however  unacceptable  to  Rome,  still 
did  not  go  so  far  as  King  James's  famous  oath  of  allegiance.41  For 
in  this  oath  the  English  Catholics  were  asked  not  only  to  declare 
that  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  depose  the  king,  but  also,  that  they 
abjured  as  impious  and  heretical  this  damnable  doctrine  that  princes 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  may  be  deposed.  This  form  of  ab- 
juration interfered  with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrinal  system.  It 
is  part  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  individual  Catholic,  to  denounce 
a  doctrine  as  heretical.  And  there  was  no  possible  chance  that  the 
Church  would  declare  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  deposing  power  to 
be  heretical.  The  utmost  that  could  be  expected  was  a  tacit  ac- 
quiescence in  the  fact  that  the  English  Catholics  did  not  acknowledge 
the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  deposing  power. 

King  Charles  was  unprejudiced  enough  to  see  that  this  oath  of 
allegiance  was  unfair.  When  asked  by  Conn  to  alter  it,  he  pro- 
posed another  form,  according  to  which  the  Catholic  subject  vowed 
unconditional  fidelity  to  the  king  and  promised  to  defend  him 
against  every  enemy  at  home  or  abroad,  against  all  invasion,  deposi- 
tion, rebellion,  etc.,  attempted  by  any  prince,  priest,  or  people.42 
The  king  meant  to  do  his  best,  and  it  was  only  after  long  hesitation 
that  he  could  be  induced  at  all  to  think  of  altering  the  oath  made 

3?  Conn  to  Barberini,  Aug.  14,  1637.     Barb.  8641,  fol.  62. 
38  L.  c.  and  frequently  passim. 

3"  Barberini  to  Conn,  Nov.  28,  1636.     Barb.  8639,  fol.  234. 
40  Jan.  8,   1637.     Barb.  8640,  fols.  35  v.,  36. 

•»  Introduced  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  by  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  §9.  See  also  Dodd's 
Church  History   (ed.  Tierney),  IV.  cxviii   (1841). 

42  Conn  sent  the  form  to  Rome,  Dec.   11,   1636.     Barb.  8639,  fols.  265,  268. 
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by  Parliament.  "With  all  this  Conn  was  not  satisfied;  he  objected 
to  the  two  words  deposition  and  priest.  Cardinal  Barberini  at  once 
acceded  to  Conn's  objections.  Not  even  this  new  instance  of  refus- 
ing compliance  on  the  side  of  Rome  opened  the  king's  eyes  to  the 
inflexibility  of  the  system.  He  went  on  forming  new  oaths,  with 
the  same  result.  No  allusion  to  church  and  religion  was  allowed  to 
stand,  if  the  oath  was  to  receive  the  tacit  approbation  of  Rome. 
Instead  of  words  like  "  prince  or  priest "  the  cardinal  demanded 
"  any  prince  whosoever  ".  Instead  of  the  clause  "  under  pretence  of 
religion ",  which  referred  to  possible  attacks  on  the  king,  the 
cardinal  required  "under  pretence  of  public  welfare  or  any 
other".43 

With  all  the  willingness  of  Charles  to  meet  the  pope  more  than 
half-way,  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  oath  yielded  no  result. 
Only  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1639,  the  king  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  papal  agent:  the  oath  which  was  then 
offered  to  all  members  of  the  army  contained  no  objectionable 
words,  except,  perhaps,  the  closing  paragraph,  "  from  which  [oath] 
I  hold  no  power  on  earth  can  absolve  me  in  any  part ".  Conn 
recommended  the  cardinal  to  connive  at  this  sentence ;44  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Curia,  however,  refused  even  this.45 

During  the  whole  of  this  and  many  other  transactions  between- 
Charles  I.  and  Conn,  nothing  seems  more  remarkable  than  the 
infinite  patience  and  pliability  of  the  king.  The  king  endured  every 
sort  of  contradiction  from  Conn,  he  never  used  a  word  like  papist, 
then  universally  adopted  by  the  language  of  the  day,  and  he  showed 
no  sign  of  anger,  when  Conn  applied  the  terms  of  heretic  or  schis- 
matic to  the  non-Roman  Catholics  of  England,  as  indeed  the  papal 
agent  continually  did.  Conn  writes  at  one  time:  "I  have  dealt  on 
religion  with  the  king  in  a  manner  that,  if  he  were  not  such  a  good 
prince,  I  should  rather  have  lost  my  head  than  gained  his  good 
graces."40 

This  forbearance  contrasts  strangely  with  the  king's  ordinary 
jealousy  of  his  royal  dignity.  A  language  so  frank  and  firm  as 
Conn's  the  king  would  never,  at  the  time  of  his  personal  govern- 
ment,47 have  condoned  in  a  discussion  about  the  merits  and  demerits 

■43  Barberini  to   Conn,  March    \z,    1637.      Barb.  8640.   fol.    172. 
«  Conn  to  Barberini,  May  6,  1639.     Barb.  8644,  fols.  211,  217. 

45  Barberini  to  Conn,  June  25,  1639.     Barb.  8644,  fol.  291. 

46  Conn  to  Barberini,  Oct.  15.  1636.     Barb.  8639,  fol.  144. 

« It  is  true,  Charles  was  very  gentle  and  tolerant  of  contradiction  when 
discussing  the  problem  of  church  government  with  the  Presbyterian  divine, 
Alexander  Henderson  (see  The  Papers  which  passed  at  New-Castle  betwixt  His 
Sacred  Majestie  and  Mr  At.  Henderson,  London,  1649)  ;  but  this  correspondence 
took  place  in  1646,  when  Charles  was  a  captive. 
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of  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  church  government.  He  would 
then  have  plainly  refused  any  sort  of  discussion  on  that  subject. 
For  his  natural  feeling  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
their  opinion  was  repugnance  and  contempt.  If  he  showed  in- 
dulgence with  regard  to  the  differences  between  himself  and  Conn, 
it  was  because  he  felt  himself  drawn  to  the  system  which  was 
represented  by  the  agent. 

And  George  Conn,  diplomatist  as  he  was  with  all  his  seeming 
boldness,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  bringing  home  to  the  king  his 
affinity  with  Rome.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  repeatedly  assured 
the  king  that  he  was  superior  to  Parliament,  in  his  own  opinion  and  in 
that  of  all  Catholics.  For  a  policy  that  aimed  at  improving  the  posi- 
tion of  Catholics  was  incompatible  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
parliamentary  prerogative.  But  Conn  also,  and  almost  continually, 
touched  upon  other  and  more  delicate  strings  in  the  king's  soul.  He 
became  the  adviser  and  companion  of  Charles  in  his  patronage  of 
the  fine  arts.  He  would  occasionally  show  the  king  a  fine  cameo  or 
a  picture,  or  such  like,  and  if  the  king  liked  it,  would  offer  it  as  a 
present.48  He  would  induce  Cardinal  Barberini  to  make  similar  and 
more  costly  presents,  or  to  negotiate  the  king's  often  difficult  pur- 
chases of  statues  and  pictures  in  Italy.  At  times  the  cardinal  sent 
"half  a  dozen,  and  more,  works  of  renowned  Italian  painters — 
Lionardo,  Veronese,  Correggio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  other  names 
'Occur  among  them.  Lord  Cottington,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  secretary  of  state,  both 
Romanizing  in  religion  and  Italianizing  in  taste  for  art,  sometimes 
shared  in  these  princely  gifts. 

Often  Conn  would  look  at  the  collections  of  the  king  and  talk 
with  him  on  art.  The  king  evidently  enjoyed  his  conversation  far 
more  than  business.  One  day,  at  the  feast  of  the  Garter,  when 
Charles  was  taking  his  friend  over  his  picture  gallery,  he  was  so 
absorbed  in  it  that  he  did  not  regard  repeated  messages  that  the 
knights  were  ready  and  waiting  in  full  robes.  There  were  some 
Puritans  present  who  could  hardly  conceal  their  indignation  at  the 
king's  cordiality  with  the  pope's  emissary.40  It  is  a  scene,  I  think, 
peculiarly  characteristic  both  of  Conn's  position  at  court,  and  of  the 
unrivalled  pre-eminence  which  art  had  in  the  king's  mind.  Rather 
than  to  break  off  a  talk  over  pictures,  he  would  fail  in  courtesy 
towards  the  first  noblemen  of  his  realm.  The  king  seems  to  have 
considered  that  only  those  were  his  equals  who  knew  something  of 
art.  And  the  more  dissatisfaction  he  found  in  the  world  of  reali- 
48  Conn  to  Barberini,  Oct.  9,  1636.  Barb.  8639.  fol.  11S.  and  frequently 
■elsewhere. 

«  Conn  to  Barberini,  May   1,    1637.     Barb.  8640,  fol.  266. 
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ties,  the  more  willingly  he  took  flight  to  the  sanctuary  of  art.  The 
arrival  of  a  picture  or  a  statue  from  Italy  was  an  event  of  far 
greater  interest  to  him  than  the  news  of  a  battle  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  or  the  warning  of  civil  strife  at  home.  He  had  that  aristo- 
cratic gift  of  putting  aside  and  dismissing  from  his  mind  whatever 
hurt  his  feelings,  and  of  cultivating  his  own  individuality. 

Now  there  was  nobody  who  appreciated  this  individuality  better 
than  George  Conn,  and  thanks  to  him,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and 
Cardinal  Barberini.  No  more  exquisite  compliment  was  ever 
devised  for  King  Charles  than  that  which  Urban  paid  him  by 
allowing  Bernini  to  make  his  bust.50  It  is  practically  the  only  bust 
made  by  Bernini  of  a  prince  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Encouraged  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  great  artist  did  his  best, 
having  before  him  Van  Dyke's  picture  (now  at  Windsor)  which 
shows  the  head  of  Charles  in  three  positions.  The  delight  of  the 
king  and  queen  when  they  saw  the  bust  was  boundless.51 

Panzani,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  "una  certa  simpatia  che 
ha  con  Roma  questo  regno".  Indeed,  Panzani  did  not  know  the 
regno,  he  merely  knew  the  royal  court,  and  with  regard  to  it  the 
sentence  is  right.  But  the  only  field  on  which  this  sympathy  grew 
into  perfect  harmony  was  the  field  of  aesthetic  culture.  Here  the 
two  crowned  patrons  of  art,  the  pope  and  the  king,  understood  one 
another  thoroughly  well.  And  is  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  only 
peer  of  the  realm  whose  artistic  nature  equalled  the  king's,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  was  a  Roman  Catholic?  It  would  have  been  in 
vain  for  Charles  to  look  for  appreciative  companions  among  the 
heads  of  the  Puritan  party. 

The  feeling  of  being  understood  in  what  he  loved  best,  the 
feeling  of  an  affinity  in  culture  with  Rome,  was  evidently  stronger 
with  Charles  than  an  occasional  distrust  of  Roman  Catholic  morals. 
Once  or  twice  he  pointed  out  to  Conn  the  "  indigestible  "  doctrines, 
that  their  priests  could  absolve  from  oaths,  and  that  faith  need  not 
be  kept  with  heretics.52     He  was  also  inclined  to  think  that,  under 

60  Panzani  to  Barberini,  June    13.    1635.      Barb.  S634,  fol.    114. 

51  The  bust  was  executed  during  the  winter  of  1636-1637,  was  embarked  at 
Civitavecchia  in  April,  1637,  and  arrived  in  England  in  July,  not  "early  in  1638" 
as  Lionel  Cust  supposes  (Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections,  London, 
191 1,  p.  79).  Some  doubts  which  are  entertained  by  Mr.  Cust  in  regard  to  the 
dates  in  the  early  history  of  this  memorable  bust  may  be  easily  removed  by  the 
evidence  given  in  the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Barberini  and  George 
Conn.  See  especially  Barberini  to  Conn,  Apr.  27,  1637  (Barb.  8640,  fol.  261). 
and  Conn  to  Barberini,  July  31,  1637  (8641,  fols.  37,  41)  ;  cf.  Fraschetti,  77  Bernini 
(Milan,  1900),  p.  m,  n.  1.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cust  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  only  engraving  extant  of  the  bust  (Notes,  p.  S). 

=2  Conn  to  Barberini,  Oct.  9,  1636.  Barb.  8639,  fol.  130.  Cf.  Apr.  24,  1637, 
Barb.  8640,  fol.  24S  seq. 
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given  circumstances,  the  Church  of  Rome  favored  the  doctrine  of 
tyrannicide.53  But,  more  or  less,  he  used  to  associate  these 
blemishes  of  Roman  Catholicism  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  in  his 
mind  on  a  level  with  the  Puritans.  Strange  as  it  sounds,  the  king 
seldom  mentioned  the  Puritans  to  Conn  without  calling  them 
Jesuitical,  and  seldom  the  Jesuits  without  describing  them  as  the 
Puritans  of  Rome.  The  king  hated  both  of  them,  hated  the  ex- 
tremes which  they  represented,  and  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
extremes  meet.  He  was  too  refined,  too  delicate,  too  aesthetic  to 
endure  the  harshness  which  is  inseparable  from  strong  characters. 
His  disgust  at  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  Puritans  too,  is  quite  as  much 
due  to  moral  as  to  political  antagonism. 

The  main  political  result  of  the  sympathy  of  Charles  with  Rome 
was,  of  course,  the  partial  (not  complete)  suspension  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  time  of  his  personal 
government.  Though  the  king  was  obliged  by  his  unfortunate 
marriage  treaty  to  suspend  the  laws,  he  would  hardly  have  done  so, 
if  it  had  not  been  repugnant  to  his  mind  to  persecute  men  with 
whom  he  felt,  to  a  certain  degree,  one  in  creed,  whom,  at  least,  he 
decidedly  preferred  to  his  Puritan  subjects.  All  reasons  of  political 
expediency  were  against  suspending  the  laws.  If  Charles  by  the 
suspension  secured  the  good-will  of  France  and  the  pope,  he  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  his  subjects.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  his  reluctance  to  put  priests  to  death  for  their  religion  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rupture  between  the  crown  and  the 
Parliament.  Count  Rossetti,  the  papal  agent,  reports  that  soon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament  Archbishop  Laud  on 
his  knees  implored  Charles  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics.  But  even  after  the  full  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  in  the 
beginning  of  1641,  the  king  firmly  declined  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a 
priest,  John  Goodman,  in  order  to  win  the  good  will  of  City  and 
Parliament.  "  I  do  not  sell  men's  lives  ",  the  king  said.  Rossetti 
writes  in  February,  1641 :  "The  question  whether  Goodman  shall 
live  or  die,  has  turned  into  the  question  whether  the  supreme 
authority  lies  with  the  king  or  the  Parliament.  There  is  no  other 
topic  of  conversation  at  present."54 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  the  queen's  influence  with  Charles 
responsible  for  his  leniency  towards  the  Catholics.  In  several  in- 
stances her  influence  is  visible,  indeed,  and  is  not  very  creditable  to 
her  judgment.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  direct  influence  of  Henrietta 
Maria  was  not  very  great ;  she  was  not  a  politician.     She  exercised 

53  Conn  to  Barberini,  May  8,   1637.     Barb.  8640,  fol.  288. 

54  Rossetti  to  Barberini,  Feb.  8,  1641  ;  cf.  Gardiner,  History  of  England, 
IX.  265. 
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however  an  indirect,  unconscious  influence  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  personal  attachment  of  Charles  to  his  queen 
made  it  morally  impossible  for  him  to  be  harsh  against  her  co-re- 
ligionists. Especially  at  the  time  when  she  was  about  to  become  a 
mother  (and  that  occurred  six  times  during  the  period  of  the  per- 
sonal government  of  Charles),  the  king  was  anxious  to  avoid  any 
sort  of  measure  against  Roman  Catholics  that  was  likely  to  cause 
her  pain. 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  lack  of  money,  Charles  would  have  will- 
ingly discharged  the  Catholics  from  their  legal  fines  as  well  as  from 
the  danger  to  life  and  liberty.  But  he  could  not  afford  this,  so  he 
merely  softened  the  burden  of  fines  through  selling  letters  patent 
which  entitled  the  bearer  to  absent  himself  from  the  Anglican 
service.  The  annual  return  from  these  letters  patent  fell  a  good 
deal  short  of  what  Charles  would  have  had,  had  he  put  the  penal 
laws  into  force.  The  king,  therefore,  through  favoring  the  Cath- 
olics, materially  and  morally  weakened  his  sovereign  power.  When 
in  the  end  he  professed  himself  a  martyr  for  his  people,  this  has 
some  justification  in  respect  to  at  least  one  section  of  his  people,  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

If  we  now  ask  the  question,  what  Rome  did,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  Charles  in  return  for  all  the  favor  shown  to  her  children,  the 
answer  can  only  be:  materially,  nothing.  Gifts  out  of  her  great 
treasury  of  art  were  the  only  acknowledgment.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Rome  could  not  do  any  more,  as  long  as  Charles  did  not 
become  a  convert.  It  is  true  there  were  the  famous  five  millions 
of  scudi  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  had  hoarded  them,  this  treasure  was 
not  to  be  touched,  except  for  averting  the  loss  of  a  country  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  for  the  re-conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  some 
similar  purpose.  When,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  1640,  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  sent  a  pathetic  appeal  for  help  to  Cardinal  Barberini,55 
his  answer  was  bound  to  be :  "  Only  in  the  case  of  the  conversion 
of  the  king  should  I  be  in  a  position  to  ask  His  Holiness  to  unlock 
the  treasure  of  S.  Angelo."513  The  queen  answered  that  the  king 
would  proclaim  liberty  of  conscience  if  the  pope  helped  to  restore 
him ;  conversion  at  this  moment  would  mean  the  loss  of  his  crown. 
The  cardinal  replied  coldly,  that  the  king  had  lost  his  crown  already 
(he  wrote  this  in  February,  1641),  that  liberty  of  conscience  applied 
to  all  sects,  while  Rome   wanted  nothing  except' liberty   for  the 

55  She  did  so  without  any  knowledge  on  the  king's  part :  "  II  n'i  a  personne 
que  sa  S.te  vous  et  moy  qui  sache  sesy  encore".     Barb.  S615,  fols.  S3-86. 

so  Barberini  to  Rossetti,  Feb.  1,  1641.  Barb.  8649,  fol.  124;  cf.  Jan.  26, 
fol.  94. 
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Catholic  religion,  and  this  had  been  granted  already  by  the  marriage 
treaty.57 

With  the  same  definiteness  with  which  Rome  declared  some 
years  before  that  the  articles  of  the  Creed  could  not  be  matters 
of  negotiation  in  bringing  about  the  union,  she  now  and  hereafter 
professed  herself  unable  to  support  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles, 
so  long  as  one  who  was  not  an  avowed  Catholic  was  seated  on  it. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  never  seriously  contemplated 
becoming  a  convert  or  restoring  the  Church  of  Rome  in  any  of  his 
kingdoms.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought,  the 
king  refused  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  confederates  by 
allowing  them  to  have  the  existing  churches,  ready  though  he  was 
to  grant  them  freedom  of  worship  in  chapels  which  they  built  for 
themselves.  For  with  him  surrender  of  the  churches  would  have 
meant  abandonment  of  his  religion  and  submission  to  rebellion.  "  I 
will  rather  chuse  to  suffer  all  extreamitie  than  ever  to  abandon  my 
religion,  and  particularly  either  to  English  or  Irish  rebells."5S 
Pride,  quite  as  much  as  religion,  forbade  him  to  yield,  and  the  feel- 
ing, once  strong  within  him,  of  an  affinity  in  culture  with  Rome,  was 
now  of  no  consequence  whatever.  The  great  idea  which  he 
cherished  during  the  days  of  his  happiness  was  reunion  with  Rome, 
but  on  equal  terms,  not  in  the  way  of  submission.  That  he  ever 
thought  this  possible  shows  how  much  he  misunderstood  both  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  his  own  country. 

Arnold  Oskar  Meyer. 

5' Feb.  9,  16.  June  15,  1641.  Barb.  8649,  fols.  153  scq.,  fol.  175;  Barb.  8650, 
fols.  15-17- 

58  The  king  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  Cardiff,  July  31,  1645.  Thomas 
Carte,   The  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond,  VI.  306   (Oxford,   1851). 


THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   CABINET,    1688-1760 

PART  II 

The  period  of  the  first  two  Georges  is  beyond  all  others  the 
era  when  cabinet  government  began  in  England.  During  those 
vears  the  great  lords  and  politicians,  once  servants  and  advisers, 
became  advisers  and  masters  of  the  crown.  Steadily  the  king  was 
deprived  of  authority  until  he  himself  confessed  it  and  ceased  to 
protest.1  During  those  years  power  passed  from  the  king  and  Privy 
Council  alike  to  small  groups  of  men,  lords  of  the  committee,  lords 
of  the  cabinet  council,  lords  justices,  and  smaller  circles  of  power- 
ful leaders,  who  silently  and  in  private  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  By  1760  the  process  was  complete  for  the  time  being. 
Neither  king  at  Kensington  nor  Parliament  at  Westminster  then 
ruled  the  nation,  but  a  small  group  of  important  political  leaders 
meeting  apart  at  the  call  of  their  leaders. 

In  1714  the  executive  both  legally  and  actually  was  the  king, 
though  his  power  had  been  dwindling  steadily  since  1688.  The 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign  was  still  very  great,  and  even  after  this 
time  royal  authority  declined  less  rapidly  than  has  sometimes  been 
supposed ;  nevertheless,  prerogative  was  waning,  and  a  transfer  of 
power  was  taking  place  from  the  sovereign  to  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown,  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  council.  It  is  true 
that  the  body  which  assisted  the  king  in  the  rule  of  the  realm  was 
supposed  to  be  his  Privy  Council,  but  little  authority  remained  to  it 
except  in  formal  and  customary  procedure,  such  as  the  issuing  of 
writs  for  new  elections,  the  proroguing  of  Parliament  or  convoca- 
tion, the  giving  out  of  proclamations  and  orders  of  council,  and  the 
granting  or  denying  of  petitions  and  memorials,  all  of  which  was 
now  usually  done  without  protest  or  debate,  as  a  result  of  decisions 
made  previously  and  elsewhere.2  The  important  work  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  being  done  by  the  committee  of  council,  a  standing 
committee  of  the  whole  Privy  Council.     By  1714  cabinet  and  com- 

1 " '  Your  Ministers,  sir,  are  only  your  instruments  of  government.'  This 
was  too  much  for  Royal  patience.  The  King  smiled  and  said  bitterly,  '  Ministers 
are  the  King  in  this  country.'  "  Account  by  Lord  Hardwicke  of  an  interview 
with  the  king,  January  5,  1745.  Quoted  in  W.  M.  Torrens,  History  of  Cabinets. 
etc.,  II.  53- 

2  Southwell,  Privy  Council  Routine,  1692-1695,  Add.  MSS.,  34.349;  Privy 
Council  Memoranda,  1660-1708,  Add.  MSS.,  35.107;  St.  P.  Dom.,  Anne;  Due 
d'Aumont  in  Salomon,  Geschichte  des  letzten  Ministerhims  Konigin  Annas,  p.  352- 
(27) 
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mittee  had  approximated  to  each  other  so  closely  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  members  of  the  committee,  meeting  in  a 
royal  cabinet  or  apartment  to  advise  the  sovereign,  made  up  the 
cabinet  council,  while  the  same  men,  meeting  in  Whitehall  to  pre- 
pare and  decide  the  business  of  the  Privy  Council,  made  up  the 
committee  of  council.  In  1714  the  cabinet  contained  fifteen  mem- 
bers;3 apparently  in  a  meeting  of  the  committee  there  were  about 
the  same  number.4 

These  two  bodies,  which  were  now  taking  over  the  executive  and 
administrative  work  of  the  nation,  though  they  might  well  seem  to 
be  modes  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  were  yet  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent in  origin  and  possible  development.  The  committee  was  and 
continued  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  cabinet 
was  a  confidential  and  extra-legal  council  of  the  sovereign.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  two  had  practically  the  same  members,  they 
began  now  to  move  along  different  lines  of  development.  As  the 
importance  of  the  Privy  Council  continued  to  decline,  the  power  of 
the  committee  dwindled;  but  as  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign  be- 
came less,  his  power  was  taken  over  by  the  cabinet,  which  became 
stronger  and  ever  more  important.  After  1740,  the  committee  may 
be  the  co-worker,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  the  rival  of  the  cabinet. 

In  the  growth  of  the  cabinet  during  this  period  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  seen  as  earlier  in  the  case  of  the  Privy  Council:  mem- 
bership increases  until  the  body  becomes  unwieldy  and  relatively  in- 
effective, and  as  a  result  its  activity  and  real  power  are  taken  over 
by  a  small  group,  an  inner  circle,  or  part  of  the  cabinet  itself.  In 
the  period  1688-1714  the  principal  interest  of  the  student  must  be  in 
the  double  development  of  the  cabinet  and  the  committee  of  council ; 
in  the  period  1714-1760  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  private  meeting  of  ministers,  and  the  gradual  emergence 
of  the  inner  cabinet  or  "conciliabulum  ".5 

The  study  of  this  period  presents  a  problem  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  years  preceding.  The  development  of  the  cabinet 
from  1688  to  1 714  is  difficult  to  understand  because  of  lack  of 
material,  the  student  having  to  rely  for  the  most  part  upon  allusion 
and  chance  information.  His  task,  then,  is  to  a  great  extent  one 
of  research.  In  the  Hanoverian  period,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  accumulate  great  numbers  of  actual  minutes,  memoranda, 
notes,  and   records;0  but  these   records  are  most   often  endorsed 

3  "  List  of  the  Cabinet  Councell  ",  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  I.  261. 

♦  Thirteen  in  1718.     St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  CXIX.,  April  14.  1718. 

=  Cf.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  "  Inner  and  Outer  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council, 
1679-1783",  English  Historical  Review,  XXVII.  682. 

0  For  a  discussion  of  the  materials  cf.  my  "  Sources  for  the  History  of  the 
English  Cabinet  in  the  Eighteenth  Century",  Report  of  the  Amer.  Hist.  Assoc., 
191 1. 
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simply  with  a  date  or  with  the  caption  "Minutes".7  After  some 
investigation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  these  papers,  which  in  con- 
tent may  scarcely  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  relate  to  a 
variety  of  meetings  very  different  in  character;  and  this  diversity  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  subsidiary  material  of  the  period 
contains  allusions  to  cabinets,  committees  of  council,  private  meet- 
ings, and  inner  councils,8  and  a  few  of  the  minutes  themselves  are 
specifically  so  endorsed.  Accordingly,  the  problem  here  is  one  of 
interpretation  and  collation,  after  reading  through  bundles  of  faded 
and  scribbled  papers  to  gather  details  from  the  humdrum  routine  of 
official  business.  So  elusive  and  difficult  is  the  material  that  posi- 
tive results  can  scarcely  be  obtained  without  a  systematic  comparison 
of  the  entire  mass  of  minutes  remaining  among  the  papers  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  with  the  great  body 
of  those  to  be  found  among  the  remains  of  such  officials  as  New- 
castle and  Hardwicke,  and  then  interpreting  them  all  in  the  light  of 
explanations  occurring  at  random  in  contemporary  correspondence 
and  in  the  diaries  of  men  who  attended  the  meetings,  like  Lord 
Hervey  and  Sir  John  Xorris. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Hanoverian  period  the  composition  of 
the  cabinet  was  substantially  what  it  had  been  under  William  and 
under  Anne.  In  1701  Sunderland  had  advised  Somers  to  admit 
none  to  the  cabinet  council  but  those  "  who  have,  in  some  sort,  a 
right  to  enter  there  by  their  employment  '*.  He  specified  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  president,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and,  when  he 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  that  is  to 
say,  the  great  officials  of  the  realm.  He  also  suggested,  though  he 
did  not  advise,  the  addition  of  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty  and  the  master  of  the  ordnance.9  In  171 1  the  cabinet 
contained  eleven  members.10  In  the  year  following,  the  Due 
d'Aumont  wrote  an  account  of  it.  According  to  him  it  consisted 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  lord  president,11  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  state.12     In  the  first  year  of  the 

7  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  George  II.,  Various,  passim ;  Newcastle  Papers, 
Add.  MSS.,  32,993-33,004 ;   Hardwicke  Papers,  Add.  MSS.,  35,870. 

'For  example,  the  Journals  of  Sir  John  Norris,  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  2S.133. 

9  Hardwicke,  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  II.  461. 

10  Edward  Harley,  jr.,  to  Abigail  Harley,  March  22,  1710/1.  Portland  MSS., 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  15,  IV.  669. 

11  Whom  he  calls  "  President  du  Conseil  du  Cabinet  ". 

12  Salomon,  Geschichte  des  letsten  Ministeriums,  pp.   352-356. 
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reign  of  George  I.,  the  addition  of  several  influential  leaders  brought 
the  number  up  to  fifteen,  including  now,  as  of  course,  the  great 
officials  of  the  realm  and  the  two  secretaries.13  The  increasing  im- 
portance of  national  finance  also  brings  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer definitely  into  the  small  council,  and  his  name  appears  along 
with  twelve  others  in  a  formal  "  List  of  the  Cabinet  Council "  in 
1717.14  In  1729,  a  summons  for  a  meeting  has  an  endorsement 
which  shows  that  the  cabinet  at  that  time  contained  fourteen  mem- 
bers, including  in  addition  to  a  number  of  prominent  Whig  leaders, 
such  dignitaries  as  the  archbishop,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  the  lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  the  secretaries  of  state.15  In  1738  there  were 
fourteen  or  more  members.16  The  same  was  true  in  1740  ;17  while 
in  the  year  following  there  were  at  least  fifteen.18  The  number 
tended  to  increase  slowly.  In  1744  it  was  seventeen  or  more.19  In 
1757,  Newcastle  notes  that  the  "Cabinet  Council  at  present"  in- 
cludes sixteen  members,  while  he  was  at  the  moment  planning  to 
add  three  more.  The  entire  list  included  practically  all  the  im- 
portant officials  of  the  realm:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  three 
secretaries  of  state — for  Newcastle  proposed  to  add  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Indies — the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  first  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  master  of  the 
ordnance,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  groom  of  the  stole.20 

Nor  did  these  large  numbers  indicate  merely  nominal  member- 
ship. Not  infrequently  the  entire  body  attended  for  the  considera- 
tion of  some  important  business.  In  1735  eleven  members  con- 
sidered the  petition  of  the  South  Sea  Company,21  while  a  little  later 
fourteen  deliberated  upon  communications  relating  to  a  dispute  with 
Spain.22  In  1737  the  same  number  assembled  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  a  recent  reception  of  the 
Pretender's  son  at  Venice.23     In  1738  such  a  cabinet  decided  to  give 

is  St.  P.  Dora,  George  I.,  I.  261. 
i*/6id.,  IX.,  May,   1717, 
is  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I.,  June  9,  1720. 
"'■Ibid.,  II.,  February   15,  March   14,   1737/8. 
it  Add.   MSS.,  33,004,  ft.  41-43. 

is  Ibid.,  ff.  46,  47;  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  III.,  January   16,   1740/1. 
10  Add.  MSS.,  33,004,  ft*.  58,  59;  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  V..  February  2.  1743/4- 
20  Newcastle   Papers,  Add.   MSS.,   32,997,   f.    146.     Sir  Thomas   Robinson   is 
mentioned  as  "Additional  ". 

-'  St.   P.  Dom.,  Various,  I,,  March  12,  1734/5. 
22/61'd.,  April   14,  1735. 
23  Ibid.,  II.,  June  16,  1737. 
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notice  that  the  king  would  grant  letters  of  reprisal  against  Spain.24 
A  meeting  of  fifteen  approved  a  draft  of  the  king's  message  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1739.25  and  a  month  later  advised  the  king  to 
begin  war  against  Spain.26  In  1741,  when  the  news  reached  Eng- 
land that  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  seized  Silesia,  a  cabinet  of  fifteen 
debated  the  grave  question,  whether  England  should  fulfil  her  treaty 
engagements  in  support  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.27  In  1744, 
seventeen  members  met  to  decide  what  orders  were  made  necessary 
by  the  sailing  of  the  French  squadron  from  Brest.23  A  few  days 
later  fourteen,  considered  the  advisability  of  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act;29  and  at  this  time  meetings  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sixteen  were  held  repeatedly.30  During  the  crisis  of  1745,  a  meet- 
ing of  fourteen  considered  how  London  might  best  be  defended.31 
Except  for  very  important  matters  the  number  now  showed  a 
tendency  to  decline,  but  meetings  of  ten,  twelve,  and  thirteen  were 
not  unusual.32 

The  increase  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  cabinet 
leaders  found  it  necessary  to  admit  influential  associates  in  order  to 
gain  their  support.33  As  early  as  1694  William  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  restricting  the  number  in  his  cabinet.34  In  1720,  Lady 
Cowper  spoke  of  the  body  as  a  mob.35  But  during  these  years, 
while  the  cabinet  was  slowly  increasing  in  numbers,  it  was  also  in- 
creasing its  activity  and  power,  with  the  result  that  the  leaders  were 
presently  compelled  to  recognize  that  it  was  becoming  too  big  to  be 
effective,  and  too  unwieldy  for  frequent  assembly  and  decisive  ac- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  inevitable  as  time  went  on  that  the  enlarging 
cabinet  should  undergo  a  change  similar  to  that  which  had  char- 

2iIbid..   February  15,  1737/8. 
25  Ibid.,   May  7,  1739. 
z*Ibid.,  June  3,  1739- 

^ Ibid.,  III.,  January  16,  1740/1;  Add.  MSS.,  28,133.  ff.  74.  75  1  33.004,  ff. 
4<5,  47- 

28  St.  P.  Dom..  Various,  V.,  February  2,  1743/4. 

29  Ibid.,   February  16,  1743/4. 

so  Ibid.,  February  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  March  2,  5,  1743/4. 

3i  Ibid.,  December  6,  1745. 

&Ibid.,  George  II.,  LXXXVI.,  August  6.  15,  1746;  XC,  December  15,  1746; 
XCV.,  March  26,  1747;  XCVII.,  May  25,  1747;  Add.  MSS.,  35,870,  ff.  222,  223 
(1751),  226-229  (1753)  :  King's  MSS.,  LXXV.,  June  29,  i755;  Add.  MSS.,  32.997, 
f.  207   (1757);  32,998,  ff.  382,  383   (1760). 

33  It  is  probable  that  Walpole  tolerated  Newcastle  in  the  latter  years  of 
their  association  because  the  seats  in  the  Commons  controlled  by  the  duke  were 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power. 

34  Coxe,  Correspondence  of  Shrewsbury,  pp.  3S,  39. 

3»  Describing  a  reception  at  St.  James's,  she  says:  "Because  the  Chancellor 
was  not  to  s'encanailler.  he  came  alone,  and  a  very  little  While  after,  the  Mob 
of  the  Cabinet,  with  little  Kent  at  their  Head."     Diary.  April  27,   1720. 
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acterized  the  enlarging  Privy  Council,  namely,  that  its  power  should 
he  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  over  by  a  smaller  part  of  itself. 

When  this  began  and  exactly  what  were  the  specific  causes  of 
the  change  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  now.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt, 
the  entire  membership  of  the  cabinet  council  was  not  present  at  a 
cabinet  meeting,  simply  because  it  was  inconvenient  for  all  the 
members  to  attend.  In  1729  and  1730,  the  cabinet  contained  at 
least  fourteen  persons,  but  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  half  that 
number  assembled.36  On  July  26,  1730,  a  cabinet  of  seven  at 
Windsor  considered  French  and  Spanish  matters.37  On  May  25, 
1731,  a  cabinet  of  five  deliberated  whether  reprisals  should  be  made 
upon  Spanish  commerce  in  the  West  Indies. 3S  A  list  of  cabinet 
members  in  1729,  endorsed  "Summons  for  a  Cabinet",  contains  a 
note  stating  that  "  Bowys  has  summoned  all  that  are  in  town ". 
The  meeting  which  followed  was  attended,  probably,  by  nine.39  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  the  active  and  important  members  who  are 
generally  present,  those  merely  with  great  names  inherited  from  the 
past  who  stay  away.  In  1730,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  steward,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  rarely  come  to  the  cabinet; 
Walpole  and  the  secretaries  of  state  are  seldom  away.  They  come, 
doubtless,  because  they  desire  to  come,  and  because  their  presence 
is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  great  officers  of  the 
king's  household  may  attend,  and  do  attend  sometimes,40  but  they 
doubtless  discover  after  a  while  that  their  presence  is  not  indis- 
pensable, and  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  an  active  or  influential 
part  as  regards  matters  in  which  they  are  not  closely  engaged.  It 
can  only  be  surmised  that  this  is  true,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
is  so.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  evident,  that  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  cabinet  council  only  a  part  attends,  unless  the  business  to 
be  considered  is  of  great  solemnity  or  importance,  like  drafting  the 
king's  speech  or  advising  a  declaration  of  war,41  and  that  certain 
members  are  usually  not  present. 

This  development,  as  a  result  of   which  a  part  of  the  cabinet 

so  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I.,  June  9.  ".  i~^9;  September  21.  1730;  St.  P. 
Dom.,  George  II.,  XII.,  June   17,   1729. 

3' St.   P.   Dom.,  Various,   I.,  July  26,    1730. 

3S  Ibid.,  May  25,  1731. 

30  Ibid.,  June  9,  n,  1729. 

40  For  example:  the  lord  privy  seal  attended  July  17  and  26,  1730,  and  June 
30,  1731;  the  lord  president,  May  25,  June  II,  28,  and  30,  1731  ;  the  lord  cham- 
berlain,  June  30,  1731.  September  28,  1732,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  presi- 
dent, the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  lord  chamberlain  were  all  present,  as  they  were 
also  October  10.     St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I. 

«C/.  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I.,  January  11,  1731/2;  V.,  March  29,  1744:  Add. 
MSS.,  33.004,  ff.  46.  47- 
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council  tends  to  become  the  real  and  effective  cabinet,  is  facilitated 
by  the  device  of  private  meetings  of  the  cabinet  members,  to  which, 
in  course  of  time,  only  the  most  important  members  are  admitted. 
The  private  meeting  develops  when  the  cabinet  meets  without  the 
king,  in  such  place  and  such  manner  as  it  pleases. 

The  cabinet,  which  was  in  its  origin  the  private  council  of  the 
sovereign,  met,  during  the  earlier  period,  only  in  the  royal  presence. 
This  was  always  so  under  William,  and  I  know  of  but  one  doubtful 
exception  under  Anne.  Such  also  was  the  rule  when  George  I. 
came  to  the  throne.  For  a  while  the  king  continued  to  attend,42 
and  when  he  could  not  be  present,  meetings  seem  to  have  been  post- 
poned.43 Even  while  he  was  absent  in  Hanover,  in  1716,  his  place 
in  the  cabinet  meeting  was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.44  Not- 
withstanding, George  labored  under  such  great  disadvantages  that 
his  attendance  as  well  as  his  leadership  in  the  cabinet  soon  came  to 
an  end.  He  knew  little  of  the  laws  or  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  had  come  to  govern,  and  not  knowing  the  language 
of  his  new  subjects,  could  with  difficulty  converse  with  his  ministers 
in  bad  Latin.  This  in  itself  placed  him  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
chief  officials  ;45  but  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  made  the 
very  maintenance  of  his  throne  dependent  upon  their  support.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  neither  able  to  oppose  them  nor  to  dispense  with 
their  services  in  the  conduct  of  English  affairs;46  but  he  was  further- 
more unable  to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  these  affairs  himself. 
The  result  was  that  the  king  soon  came  to  the  cabinet  very  infre- 

■»?  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  VIII.,  January  29,  1717;  IX.,  June  19,  1717,  and 
passim.  Also,  "  There  is  a  Cabinet  Council  summoned  to  attend  his  Majesty  at 
St.  James's  to  Morrow  at  twelve."  George  Tilson  to  Sir  Henry  Penrice.  St.  P. 
Dom.,  Entry  Books,  CXXII.,  July  13,  1721. 

43  "  I  forgot  to  ask  My  Lord  whether  a  Cabinet  Council  should  be  summoned 
for  Thursday  next  and  whether  for  the  Morning  or  Evening  in  regard  to  His 
Maty's  drinking  the  Waters."  Delasaye  to  Tilson.  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  IX., 
August  13,  1717.  "I  this  moment  receive  yours  of  the  13th;  my  Lord  says  there 
must  be  no  Cabinet  Councill,  the  King  continuing  to  take  the  Waters."  Tilson  to 
Delasaye.     Ibid. 

"St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  CCLXVIL,  July  13.  August  14,  25,  October  4, 
11,  12,  November  15,   16,   1716. 

45  "  Cette  ignorance  de  la  langue  et  des  affaires  .  .  .  n'a  pas  permis  au  Roi 
d'abolir  un  Conseil  que  l'ignorance  des  affaires  dans  le  chef  a  introduit  sous  le 
regne  precedent  .  .  .  Cette  necessite  oil  S.  M.  est  de  continuer  ce  Conseil  le 
prive  d'une  infinite  de  lumieres,  ne  lui  fait  voir  que  l'ecorce  de  plusieurs  affaires 
et  confere  un  grand  pouvoir  a  ses  ministres."  Bonet  in  Michael,  Englische  Ge- 
schichte  im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundcrt,  I.  440,  note. 

46  "She  [the  Princess  of  Wales]  said  [to  the  king],  'Sir,  I  tell  you  they 
say  the  Ministry  does  Everything,  and  you  Nothing.'  He  smiled,  and  said,  '  This 
is  all  the  Thanks  I  get  for  all  the  Pains  I  take.'  "  Diary  of  Lady  Cowper,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1 716. 
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quently,  though  occasional  instances  can  be  found  as  late  as  1781.47 
The  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet 
made  it  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  the  meetings  in  the  royal  palace, 
as  had  been  the  case  previously.  For  a  long  time  cabinets  did 
assemble  at  the  king's  residence,  when  it  was  desirable  to  communi- 
cate with  him  readily;48  but  after  1720  the  vast  majority  of  the 
meetings  were  held  elsewhere.  At  first  nearly  all  the  gatherings  of 
ministers  took  place  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
Cockpit,  at  Whitehall.49  Later  on  they  were  held  wherever  the 
cabinet  leaders  desired.  During  the  reign  of  George  I.,  while  the 
meetings  were  called  largely  in  Whitehall,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  meetings  of  the  committee  of  council,  held  in  the 
same  place  ;s0  which  gives  no  little  speciousness  to  the  theory,  some- 
times maintained,  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Georges  is  descended  from 
the  committee  of  council  of  the  period  of  Anne.51  It  may  be  that 
for  a  while  cabinet  ministers  meeting  apart  from  the  king  trans- 
acted business  of  state  in  committees  of  council  at  Whitehall  as, 
indeed,  they  had  long  been  wont  to  do ;  and  that  real  cabinet  meet- 
ings were  held  only  at  rare  intervals  at  Kensington  or  at  St.  James's. 
In  the  absence  of  specific  information,  the  point  is  a  difficult  one 
to  decide;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  early  as  1719  cabinet  meetings, 
without  the  king,  were  held  in  the  Cockpit.52     There  is  no  doubt, 

4"  Cf.  Temperley,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXVII.  693  ;  C.  G.  Robertson,  England 
under  the  Hanoverians,  pp.  50S,  509.  The  most  important  instance,  probably,  is 
a  meeting  held  at  St.  James's  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745.  Fourteen  members  assembled  to  confer  with  the  king.  Most  of  them  were 
present  at  two  other  cabinets  held  at  Whitehall  the  same  day.  St.  P.  Dom., 
Various,  V.,  December  6,  1745.  Sir  John  Norris  notes  in  his  Journal,  November 
'4,  1739,  "This  noon  his  Magesty  had  a  Cabinet  Counsell  at  St.  Jamesis  upon 
his  Speach."     Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  f.  78. 

48  For  example:  Hampton  Court:  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  IX.,  August  8,  1717. 
Windsor:  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I.,  July  9,  12,  17,  26,  September  21,  1730.  Hamp- 
ton Court:  ibid.,  June  11,  25,  28,  1731;  II.,  September  9,  October  11.  1737.  Ken- 
sington: ibid.,  I.,  September  28,  1732;  V.,  September  20,  24,  1745.  St.  James's: 
ibid..  V.,  December  6,   1745. 

■19  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  George  II.,  Various,  passim. 

so  See  ante,  pp.  762-768,  of  the  preceding  volume  of  this  journal. 

si  "  Das  Kabinett  Konig  Georgs  recht  eigentlich  die  Fortsetzung  des  '  Com- 
mittee '  und  nicht  des  '  Cabinet  Council '  Konigin  Annas  ist."  Salomon,  Ge- 
schichte  des  letzten  Ministeriums,  p.  356,  note. 

52  In  1719  a  meeting  of  ten  men,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  members 
of  the  cabinet,  deliberated  about  transporting  troops  to  England,  and  causing 
the  Admiralty  to  fit  out  more  ships.  The  record  is  endorsed  "  Committee  of 
Councill,  at  the  Cockpit".  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  XV.,  March  13,  1718/9.  On 
the  same  day  a  meeting  of  nine  was  held  in  the  Cockpit.  Every  name  in  the  list 
occurs  in  the  list  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee.  "  The 
Lords  "  were  of  opinion  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  against  persons 
attainted  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  that  rewards  should  be  offered  for  apprehend- 
ing them.  Ibid.  These  would  appear  to  be  two  different  bodies,  though  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  two  sets  of  minutes  of  the  same  meeting. 
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however,  that  this  gradually  came  to  be  the  custom.53  When,  in 
1739,  Sir  John  Norris  was  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the  chief 
ministers,  he  records  in  his  diary  again  and  again  that  he  was 
present  at  cabinets  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  White- 
hall,54 and  it  would  appear  from  his  expressions  that  cabinets  were 
at  that  time  rarely  held  in  other  places.55 

From  assembling  in  Whitehall  to  transact  cabinet  business  it 
was  but  a  single  step  for  members  to  meet  wherever  they  chose. 
Accordingly,  they  are  found  discussing  policy  and  considering  meas- 
ures in  the  private  houses  of  some  of  their  number,  the  most  usual 
place  being  in  the  house  of  the  prime  minister.  At  first  such  meet- 
ings were  undoubtedly  not  considered  cabinet  meetings,  but  were 
looked  upon  merely  as  private  meetings  of  the  ministers  who 
attended. 

Private  meetings  of  the  king's  ministers  probably  originated  in 
the  desire  to  prepare  business  for  cabinet  or  council  meetings,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  more  expeditiously  dealt  with  when  it  came 
up  for  consideration.  It  would  seem  that  the  ministers  of  Charles 
II.  did  this  with  some  regularity  as  early  as  i68o.56  In  1683  the 
secretary  of  state  sent  out  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  "  My 
Ld  Keeper  and  severall  other  Lds  of  the  Councill  having  appointed 
a  meeting  to  be  att  my  hous  in  old  Spring  Garden,  between  7  and 
eight  of  the  clock  this  present  Tuesday  in  the  afternoon,  you  are 
desired  to  be  there  attending  at  that  time."57  It  is  probable  that  a 
great  deal  of  business  was  thus  settled  in  a  preliminary  way.  Not 
only  was  this  quite  natural,  but,  as  the  cabinet  leaders  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  so,  less  willing  to  brook  interference,  it  must 
have  seemed  both  necessary  and  desirable  that  they  should  do  much 
business  in. this  fashion.  Particularly  when  the  king  ceased  attend- 
ing the  cabinet,  and  when  cabinet  meetings  began  to  be  held  at 

53  John  Couraud,  writing  to  Newcastle  in  1735,  says  that  the  answer  to  be 
returned  to  Sir  Thomas  Fitzgerald  is  to  be  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Cabinet 
Council,  which  is  summoned  for  Monday  next  at  Your  Grace's  Office  ".  St.  P. 
Dom.,  George  II.,  XXXVII.,  December  13,  1735.  In  the  year  following,  Lord 
Harrington  summons  Sir  David  Patten  in  these  words:  "I  am  to  desire  that  you 
will  please  to  attend  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Cabinet  Council  this  Evening  at 
seven  o'clock  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Office  in  the  Cockpit  Whitehall,  their 
Lordships  meeting  there  at  that  hour."  St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  CXXIX.,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1736. 

54  Sir  John  Norris,  Journals,  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  ff.  34, 
136,  151,  160,  163,  164,  165,  166,  169,  174,  1S3,  193  (1740); 
(1740),  74  (1741). 

55  He  records  a  meeting  at  St.  James's,  November  14, 
28,132,  f.  78. 

56  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  "  Memoranda  Historica ",  Add.  MSS.,  32,520,  f. 
253.     Cf.  North,  Lives  of  the  Norths.  II.  62,  63. 

"  St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  LXVIII.,  April  24,  16S3. 
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Whitehall  away  from  the  king,  it  must  have  been  easy  for  ministers 
to  meet  whenever  and  in  such  places  as  they  chose.  It  may  be  that 
as  much  effective  work  could  be  done  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  house 
in  Chelsea,  or  at  Newcastle's  residence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  as 
in  the  secretary's  office  in  the  Cockpit,  and  with  more  intimacy  and 
good  cheer  for  those  who  assembled.  However  this  be,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hanoverian  period  private  meetings  of  the  im- 
portant ministers  have  come  to  be  usual,  and  in  these  meetings  busi- 
ness of  importance  is  discussed  and  decided.  In  17 19,  when  the 
fate  of  the  peerage  bill  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  the  leaders  finally 
decided  that  the  measure  should  go  to  the  Commons  after  they  had 
deliberated  in  such  a  gathering.58  On  this  occasion,  Craggs  sup- 
ported the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though,  according  to  a 
contemporary,  he  opposed  it  "  in  the  private  consultations  of  the 
Ministers  upon  it".59  Frequently,  no  doubt,  these  meetings  were  so 
small  and  informal  as  to  be  unimportant  f°  but  the  tendency  was 
increasingly  to  make  of  them  small  cabinet  meetings  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  cabinet  council.  In  1722,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  president,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Townshend,  Walpole,  and  Carteret  assembled  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  resolved  upon  measures  to  guard  against 
a  possible  French  invasion."1  This  was  not  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet,  but  it  was  a  gathering  of  the  most  important  and  skilful 
members  working  in  the  manner  which  suited  them  best.  By  1730 
these  meetings  are  being  held,  perhaps,  as  frequently  as  formal 
meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  great  deal  of  important  policy  and 
business  of  government  is  both  considered  and  decided  there.62 
This  was  true  to  a  greater  extent  ten  years  later,  when  Sir  John 
Norris  attended.03     After  1730  the  number  of  private  meetings  is 

58  "  I  am  informed  .  .  .  that  at  a  private  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  last 
night  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  down  to  us  to  take  its  fate."  Marquess  of  Granby 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.     Rutland  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,   12,  V.   193. 

=0  Onslow  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports.  14.  IX.  450. 

60  For  example :  "  I  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  meet  my  Lord  Town- 
shend and  me  to  morrow  morning  at  Eleven  o  clock  at  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's 
house."  Carteret  to  Sir  John  Eylcs.  St  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  CXXI.,  Novem- 
ber 30,   1721. 

61  St.  P.   Dom.,  George  I.,  XXXI.,  April  23,    1722. 
'  '  Si     1'.   Dom.,  Various,  I.,   1730. 

03  Journals,  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  (T.  14,  63,  70,  So,  86,  87,  94,  95,  97,  99.  106, 
iog,  in  (1739),  "4.  !'7,  '-°.  131.  141,  M5.  147,  '55.  166,  '68,  190  (1740);  ibid., 
28,133,  ff-  6.  I2.  '4.  5s.  6l-  63-  6".  "5.  77  (1740).  Cf.  also  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various, 
II.,  August  13,  1739.  January  11,  21,  28.  February  4,  13.  March  5,  1739/40,  April 
1,  May  20,  1740;  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  II.,  1.1..  June  16,  10,  July  2,  3,  1740;  LII., 
September  8,  18,  1740;  LIII.,  October  9,  14.  November  20.  25.  27.  1740:  UV  , 
December  2,   12,  1740. 
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probably  as  great  as  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  cabinet  wher- 
ever held. 

The  relation  between  the  private  meeting  and  the  formal  meeting 
of  the  cabinet  was,  roughly,  that  in  the  smaller  meetings  of  ministers 
preliminary  consideration  was  given  to  business  which  later  on 
would  be  decided  upon  in  a  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
whose  consent  was  necessary  before  the  final  decision  could  be 
taken.  On  October  29,  1739,  Sir  John  Norris  writes :  "  This  Even- 
ing I  was  at  a  private  meteing  at  Sr  Robt  Walpole  house,  the  cum- 
pany  being  his  selfe  and  Brother  Horry  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  Brother  Henry  Pelham  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Harrington, 
Sr  Charles  Wager  and  my  selfe."  Here  there  was  a  long  discus- 
sion about  the  best  means  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  possessions 
of  Spain.64  Two  days  later  he  records :  "At  7  this  Evening  was  a 
Counsell  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  office,  present  his 
Grace  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Dorsett  Lord  Pembrook  and 
Ila,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Sr  Robert  Walpole  Sr  Charles  wager  and 
my  selfe."65  The  next  day  there  was  a  similar  gathering  at  White- 
hall, at  which  were  present  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  steward,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Hay,  Lord  Harrington, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Here  there  was  further  consideration  of 
Spanish  matters,  and  it  was  decided  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  certain  booty,  and  what  instructions  should  be  sent  to 
Haddock  and  Vernon  with  reference  to  the  sailing  of  the  Flota 
from  Cadiz.66  On  May  22,  1740,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  presi- 
dent, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle assembled  at  Sir  Robert's  house, GT  where  they  considered 
numerous  details  relating  to  naval  matters,  and  agreed  to  summon 
the  cabinet  council.68  Two  days  later  there  was  a  meeting  of  all 
the  cabinet  members  at  Whitehall.69  Those  who  came  were  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  dukes  of  Richmond,  Bolton, 
Devonshire,  and  Montagu,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Hay,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
matters  which  had  been  discussed  at  Sir  Robert's  house  were  brought 
forward,  given  further  consideration,  and  finally  decided.70 

64  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  ff.  63-70. 

65  Ibid.,    f.    71. 

66  St.  P.  Dora.,  Various,  II.,  November  1,  1739. 
(-Add.  MSS.,  2S,i32,  f.  190. 

6S  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  II.,  May  20,   1740. 

69  "  This  Evening  I  was  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  office  whare  all  the  Cabi- 
nett  Counsell  was  present."     Sir  John  Norris,  Journals,  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  f.  193. 
™  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  II.,  May  22,  1740. 
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Private  meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  cabinet  leaders, 
usually  at  the  residence  of  the  prime  minister.  During  the  days 
of  Walpole's  supremacy,  most  of  the  gatherings  were  at  his  house; 
after  1742,  most  of  them  were  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  or  at  the 
lord  chancellor's,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.71  They  took  place 
for  the  most  part  in  the  evening.  The  attendance  ranged  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  or  ten,  and  sometimes  more.  Those  usually  present 
were  the  prime  minister,  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  some  of  the 
cabinet  members  conspicuous  because  of  ability,72  or  necessary  be- 
cause of  political  power.  Outsiders,  who  had  no  cabinet  position, 
were  often  called  in,  when  their  presence  was  desirable  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted,  as  Horatio  Walpole, 
brother  of  Sir  Robert  and  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  when 
diplomatic  matters  came  before  the  meeting,  or  Admiral  Sir  John 
Norris,  when  naval  affairs  were  under  discussion.  Meetings  were 
held  by  agreement,73  or  as  a  result  of  messages  or  summons  to 
individuals  from  Walpole  or  Newcastle.74  There  was  apparently 
no  set  time.  Frequently  they  took  place  every  day  or  so;75  some- 
times long  intervals  elapsed  between. 

The  business  considered  was,  generally  speaking,  cabinet  busi- 
ness of  every  kind,  all  sorts  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  coming 
up  for  discussion.  At  these  meetings  were  taken  up  such  matters 
as  the  political  situation  on  the  Continent  and  the  proper  policy  of 
England  as  a  consequence ;  the  relations  of  England  with  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Empire;  the  representations  of  foreign 
ministers ;  the  assisting  of  allies ;  the  preparing  of  hostile  measures 
against  the  king's  enemies ;  the  victualling,  disposition,  and  despatch- 
ing of  troops ;,  preparing  ships,  and  ordering  the  admirals  to  attack, 
seize,  burn,  and  destroy ;  encouraging  colonial  governors  to  give 
assistance  against  France  and  Spain;  the  consideration  of  colonial 
defense;  the  fostering  of  trade  and  commerce;  preserving  order  at 
home,  and  suppressing  mutinies  and  riots;  considering  the  desires 
of  the  king  and  preparing  answers  to  his  representations ;  preparing 
the  first  form  of  the  king's  speeches;  and  deliberating  about  the 
proper  management  of  Parliament. 

"i  St.   P.  Dom.,  George  I.,  George  II.,  Various,  passim. 

72  Such,  for  example,  was  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke. 

'3  Add.  MSS.,  32,687,  f.   155. 

H"On  Saturday  night  the  19th  of  Felir :  I  was  called  to  a  Meeting  at  Sir 
Robt.  Walpole's."  Hardwicke  Papers,  Add.  MSS.,  35.870.  f-  '9  ('73").  "I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr  Stone  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Secretary  signifying  I  would  mete 
his  Grace  at  Sr  Robert  Walpoles  at  seven  this  Evening,  which  I  did."  Sir  John 
Norris,  Journals,  Add.  MSS.,  2S.132,  f.  80  (1739). 

"For  example:  ibid.,  ft.  86  (December  5,  1739V  95  (December  11),  97  (De- 
cember 14),  99  (December  17);  St.  P.  Dom.,  George  II.,  I. III..  November  :o,  25, 
27,  1740. 
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At  these  meetings  the  cabinet  leaders  talked  over  and  frequently 
settled  such  matters  as  how  to  mediate  between  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  how  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  Austria  and 
Spain;  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
how  to  persuade  her  to  yield  to  the  inevitable  without  driving  her 
into  the  arms  of  France  ;  the  effecting  an  accommodation  between  the 
king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  exact  terms  of  the  instructions  to 
the  lords  justices;  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  Parliament;  the  report  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  as  to  what  his  master  would  do  to  satisfy 
the  complaints  of  the  English  court;  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea 
Company;  that  Vice-Admiral  Vernon  should  be  ordered  to  do  all 
possible  damage  to  the  Spaniards;  detailed  naval  instructions  for 
Sir  John  Norris ;  how  many  troops  the  plantations  could  raise  to 
serve  in  the  West  Indies  and  how  many  they  probably  would 
raise ;  secret  instructions  to  the  colonial  governors ;  a  report  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  directions  to  the  Admiralty  about  the  sending  of 
provisions  to  Jamaica;  how  to  convict  certain  rioters  in  Edinburgh. 

Minutes  of  these  meetings  were  regularly  taken,  as  they  were 
also  of  cabinet  meetings.76  In  neither  case  were  they  copied  into  a 
register,  as  was  done  with  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council.  They 
seem  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the  temporary  use  of  those  who 
attended,  and  for  the  king,  or  for  important  ministers  who  were 
compelled  to  be  absent.  Sometimes  several  copies  of  the  same 
minutes  can  be  found.77 

During  this  period  it  is  probable  that  cabinet  meetings  were  held 
as  often  as  private  meetings  of  the  ministers.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  exact  regularity,  but  cabinets  were  summoned  as  the  leaders 
desired,  this  being  determined  sometimes  in  cabinet  and  sometimes 
in  private  meetings.78  On  some  occasions  the  smaller  meeting 
comes  before  the  larger  one ;  again  the  private  meetings  are  held 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  cabinets;  at  other  times  ministers  seem  to 
do  their  business  altogether  in  meetings  of  the  cabinet  council.  So 
far  as  there  is  any  regularity,  cabinet  meetings  appear  to  be  held 
at  intervals  of  one  or  two  weeks  ;79  but  in  times  of  stress  or  danger 
they  occur  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.80     The  time  of 

■  6  The  State  Papers  Domestic,  Various,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
these  minutes. 

«  Many  of  the  duplicates  are  to  be  found  in  the  Newcastle  MSS.  and  in  the 
Hardwicke  Papers. 

78  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  III.,  January  27,  April  15.   1741. 

"For  example:  Add.  MSS.,  28,132,  ff.  169,  174,  180,  1S3,  193;  St.  P.  Dom., 
Various,  II.,  April  23,  28,  30,  May  5,  6,  22,  1740. 

so  "  I  am  very  much  ashamed.  That  I  have  not  sooner  return'd  Your  Lordp. 
my  Thanks  for  the  Honor  of  Your  two  Letters.  .  .  .  But  I  am  persuaded  Your 
Lordp.  will  have  the  Goodness  to  attribute  it  to  the  very  great  Hurry  of  Business 
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assembling  is  either  arranged  from  one  meeting  to  another/1  or 
made  known  by  summons  issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.82  Cabinets  were  usually  held  in  the  secretary's  office  in  the 
Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  for  the  most  part  in  the  evening.S3 

The  attendance  varied  from  five  or  six  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
the  usual  number  being  ten  or  twelve.  For  the  most  part  the 
cabinet  was  larger  than  the  private  meeting  of  the  ministers,  though 
occasionally  this  was  not  so.84  Those  who  attended  were  the  cabinet 
members  who  generally  took  part  in  the  private  meetings,  that  is. 
the  prime  minister,  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  most  important 
of  the  political  leaders,  and,  in  addition,  cabinet  members  who  were 
usually  not  to  be  found  at  the  smaller  gatherings,  such  as  the 
archbishop,  the  great  officers  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  less 
important  leaders.  Apparently  the  great  dignitaries  could  always 
attend,  but  since  they  were  taking  less  and  less  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  important  affairs  of  state,  they  often  stayed  away  from  the 
formal  meetings  of  the  cabinet  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were 
not  invited  to  the  private  gatherings. 

So  far  as  the  procedure  can  be  ascertained  from  the  minutes,  it 
would  seem  that  the  proceedings  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
perfunctory,  having  to  do  largely  with  the  hearing,  consideration, 
and  approval  of  what  had  previously  been  worked  out  in  the  smaller 
meetings.  Divisions  were  infrequent.85  Except  on  very  important 
occasions  there  was  not  much  effective  debate,  and  apparently  not 
much  real  discussion,  these  things  taking  place  for  the  most  part  in 

I  have  been  in,  for  some  time  past;  (The  Cabinet-Council  meeting  almost  every 
Night,  and  some  times  twice  in  a  Day  .  .  .")  Newcastle  to  Earl  Poulet.  St.  P. 
Dom,  George  II.,  LXXVII.,  December  13,  1745.  Cf.  St.  P.  Dorn.,  Various,  V., 
September  20,  24  (twice),  26,  30,  October  1,  4,  10,  15,  November  14,  25,  27,  29, 
December  5,  6  (three  times),  7,  8,  10,  n,   12  (twice),  14,  28,   1745. 

81 "  Before  we  parted  it  was  agreed  that  a  Meeting  of  the  whole  Cabinet 
Council  should  be  held  on  friday  the  9th  of  Septr.  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  consider  of  this  weighty  affair,  and  the  Lords  summoned  the  next  morning 
...  to  the  end  they  might  not  want  sufficient  notice."  Hardwicke's  account. 
Add.  MSS.,  35,870,  f-  26. 

82  "  The  Lords  of  the  Cabinet  Council  being  to  meet,  at  My  Lord  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Office,  in  the  Cockpit,  tomorrow,  at  Eleven  o'Clock,  in  the  Forenoon. 
I  am  order'd  by  His  Grace,  to  desire,  that  You  would  be  pleased  to  meet  their 
Lordships  there,  at  that  Hour."  Andrew  Stone  to  Sir  John  Norris.  Add.  MSS., 
28,132,  f.  33. 

83  St.   P.   Dom.,  fassim. 

84  There  was  a  meeting  of  ten  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  August  25,  1735,  and 
one  of  eight  on  September  15.  Meanwhile  there  were  two  cabinets  at  Whitehall 
of  eight  and  seven  respectively.  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  I.,  August  25,  September 
2,  4,  '5.  1735-  For  a  meeting  of  thirteen  at  Newcastle  House,  cf.  ibid.,  V„  Feb- 
ruary 5,   1746/7- 

80  For  an   instance,   cf.   St.   P.   Dom.,   Various,   IV.,   November  24,11743. 
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the  private  meetings.SG  It  is  not  clear  that  the  prime  minister  pre- 
sided, or  exercised  any  formal  or  unquestioned  authority.  Such  a 
man  as  Walpole  or  Pitt  could,  indeed,  make  his  authority  felt  and 
obeyed,  but  this  leadership  was  rather  the  personal  leadership  of 
Walpole  or  Pitt  than  the  official  authority  of  a  premier.  Frequently 
he  controlled  his  associates  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.87  During  the  entire  period  the  leadership  of  the  cabinet  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  or  three  most  important  and 
influential  members,  such  as  Stanhope  and  Sunderland,  Walpole  and 
Newcastle,  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  and  Pelham,  Newcastle  and 
Pitt,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister  alone.  The 
proceedings  and  decisions  were  written  down  as  "minutes",  to  be 
read,  sometimes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  meeting.88  A  foul 
copy  was  made  usually  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  one 
of  the  under-secretaries,  from  rough  memoranda  furnished  by  his 
master.  A  fair  or  often  an  amended  copy  was  sent  to  the  king, 
while  other  copies  were  made  for  the  principal  members,  and  some- 
times, apparently,  by  the  members  themselves.89 

In  the  cabinet  were  considered  all  sorts  of  matters,  foreign, 
domestic,  colonial,  parliamentary,  and  diplomatic.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  final  draft  of  the  king's  speech  was  decided  upon.  Ap- 
proval was  given  to  answers  to  foreign  ministers,  or  to  English 
ministers  abroad.  Questions  of  policy  and  diplomacy  were  settled. 
Treaties  were  arranged.  All  sorts  of  military  and  naval  business 
were  despatched.  Communications  from  the  colonies  were  received 
and  answered.  Petitions  were  read  and  complaints  considered. 
Measures  were  taken  to  maintain  security  and  preserve  the  peace. 
The  desires  and  commands  of  the  king  were  considered,  answers 
were  returned  to  him  through  the  prime  minister,  and  advice  was 
given  him  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

As  examples  of  business  before  the  cabinet  may  be  cited:  the 
supporting  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  crushing  the  Pretender  in 
1745;  continuing  a  treaty  with  Hesse  Cassel ;  replying  to  M.  de 
Broglie's  memorial;  adjusting  a  dispute  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal ;.  the  consideration  of  military  works  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
near  Gibraltar;  the  ordering  of  reprisals  upon  Spanish  commerce; 
the  draft  of  a  declaration  of  war;  conferring  with  the  lords  com- 

86  In  1743,  the  question  of  giving  assistance  to  Maria  Theresa  was  thoroughly 
debated.     Add  MSS.,  35.S70,  ft'.  59-62.     Cf.  ibid.,  f.  85. 

87  Cf.  Hardwicke  Papers,  Add.  MSS.,  35,407,  ff.  44,  53 ;  Lord  Hervey, 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1S48),  II.  414, 
4i5- 

88  St.  P.  Dom,  Various,  II.,  September  25,   1739;  V.,  March  28,   1744. 

89  St.  P.  Dom.,  Various,  passim,  and  the  papers  of  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke. 
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missioners  of  the  admiralty;  preparing  drafts  of  instructions  for  the 
admirals;  advising  with  the  Board  of  Trade  about  the  protection 
of  Nova  Scotia;  hearing  a  memorial  about  Dutch  ships  detained  by 
the  embargo  in  Ireland ;  reading  the  petition  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  Asiento  trade ;  measures  for  putting  into  effect 
a  law  to  encourage  trade  in  the  West  Indies;  instructions  for  the 
postmaster-general;  suppressing  seditious  matter  written  and 
printed;  and  the  framing  of  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  business  transacted  in  the  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  was  largely  the  same  as  that  brought  up  in 
private  meetings.  The  difference,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  that  at 
first  the  consideration  in  the  smaller  groups  was  rather  of  a  pre- 
liminary character.  At  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  house  business  was 
considered  and  arranged  so  that  with  order  and  precision  it  might 
be  considered  and  decided  in  Whitehall  or  at  Kensington.  But 
gradually  an  important  development  can  be  traced  out.  At  first  the 
private  meeting  merely  prepares  and  the  cabinet  decides.  In  the 
smaller  meeting  is  done  the  less  important  work ;  in  the  larger,  the 
more  important.  Then,  after  a  while,  the  smaller  group  becomes  so 
powerful  that  what  it  prepares  is  decided  in  the  larger  group  largely 
as  it  intends.  There  is  now  little  difference  between  what  is  done 
in  the  private  meeting  and  what  is  carried  on  in  the  cabinet  council. 
Finally,  the  small  group  overshadows  the  large  one,  and  at  New- 
castle House  or  at  the  lord  chancellor's  are  decided  important  ques- 
tions of  politics  or  diplomacy  which  are  brought  to  the  cabinet 
merely  for  formal  acquiescence,  or  are  not  reported  at  all.00  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  relations  between  the  private  meetings  of  the 
principal  ministers  and  the  cabinet  councils  are  entirely  similar  to 
those  existing  between  the  private  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the 
lords  justices,  who  ruled  as  regents  while  the  sovereign  was  out  of 
the  realm. 

After  1745  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  private  meet- 
ing from  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  and  so  entirely  has  one  absorbed 
the  power  of  the  other,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  meetings  which 
were  now  held  in  the  houses  of  the  chief  ministers  were  really  small 
cabinet  meetings.01  In  1757  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  speaks  of  the 
smaller  group  as  the  "  conciliabulum  ",92  and  about  the  same  time 
he  alludes  to  the  "  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  Council  ".°3     There 

00  St.  P.  Dora.,  Various,  IV.,  November  10,   1743. 

01  As  late  as  1755,  however,  Newcastle  speaks  of  "the  Private  Meetings  of 
the  King's  Servants  ".     Add.  MSS..  32.996.  '•  227. 

8*  Ibid.,  35,416,  f.  181. 
"3  Ibid.,  32,997,  f-  207. 
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was,  then,  by  this  time,  some  recognition  of  that  which  had  long 
existed,  a  double  cabinet  system.  There  were  now,  as  has  been  well 
said,  an  inner  and  an  outer  cabinet.94  There  was  a  body  of  sixteen 
or  more,  consulted  in  supreme  crises  for  advice  and  assistance,  but 
•otherwise  only  for  formal  approbation.  Beside  it  was  a  group  of 
four  or  six  or  ten,  as  suited  the  leaders,  which  did  the  planning 
and  the  considering  and  the  deciding,  and  was  the  real  cabinet  and 
the  real  governing  body  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  trace  in  some  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  Privy  Council,  as  it  enlarged,  gave  over  its  initiative  and 
power  to  the  committee  of  council  and  the  cabinet ;  also  the  manner 
in  which  the  cabinet  became  the  principal  heir  to  this  authority; 
and  then,  how  in  process  of  time  the  cabinet,  enlarging,  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  real  importance  to  the  private  meeting  or  concili- 
abulum  or  inner  cabinet,  which  had  been  brought  forth  from  itself. 
Such  a  record  is  apt  to  be  as  cold  and  lifeless  and  dull  as  the  crackling 
documents  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Yet  behind  it  are  the  men  and 
deeds  of  the  past.  And  sometimes  as  the  student  wearily  search- 
ing his  manuscripts  lingers  for  a  moment,  he  catches  once  more  a 
gleam  of  this  dead  past.  Almost  he  can  see  the  groups  assembling 
at  the  Cockpit  or  at  Chelsea  or  at  Powis  House.  Almost  he  can 
hear  the  solemn  deliberation,  the  lively  discussion,  the  opinions  of 
the  leaders,  the  objections  of  those  who  would  lead  but  may  not. 
Again  he  knows  the  commanding  patience  of  Sir  Robert,  the 
industry  and  pettiness  of  Newcastle,  the  wisdom  of  Philip  Yorke, 
the  cunning  of  Pelham,  the  pathetic  zeal  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  the 
imperial  arrogance  of  Pitt.  Then  the  voices  hush,  the  vision  fades, 
and  revery  dies ;  and  once  more  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  cryptic 
scrawl  of  some  minister  of  bygone  days  or  the  minutes  which  some 
secretary  of  state  prepared  long  ago  for  the  king. 

Edward  Raymond  Turner. 

m  Temperley,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXVII.  682. 


INFLUENCE    OF    THE    CLERGY,    AND    OF    RELIGIOUS 

AND   SECTARIAN   FORCES,   ON   THE   AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assemble,  so  that  they  may  be 
viewed  and  comprehended  at  one  time,  all  those  causes,  remote  and 
immediate,  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  are  religious,  sec- 
tarian, or  ecclesiastical  in  character.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  the 
Revolution  was  a  holy  war,  or  even  that  religious  prejudices  and  the 
dissenting  clergy  were  dominant  forces,  but  it  will  be  shown,  I 
think,  that  the  historical  muse  has  been  too  much  of  a  worldling, 
and  has  worshipped  too  partially  the  golden  calf  of  economic  causes. 

When  one  enters  on  the  search  for  the  fountainhead  of  a  great 
movement,  one  risks  being  tempted  to  go  back  and  back  until  one 
reaches  absurdity  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  If,  however,  we  go  no 
further  than  John  Adams,  a  contemporary,  in  his  quest  for  causes- 
of  the  Revolution,  we  shall  at  least  have  worthy  authority.  Writ- 
ing to  Jefferson,  in  1818,  he  said:  "I  think,  with  you,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  at  what  moment  the  Revolution  began.  In  my 
opinion,  it  began  as  early  as  the  first  plantation  of  the  country.  In- 
dependence of  Church  and  Parliament  was  a  fixed  principle  of  our 
predecessors  in  1620,  as  it  was  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Christopher 
Gadsden,  in  1776."1 

This,  I  take  it,  suggests  that  when  the  British  government  forced 
the  Dissenters  to  leave  England  and  flee  to  America,  it  simply  put 
off  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  removed  to  another  land, 
the  final  struggle  between  those  who  represented  the  established 
church,  feudal  practice  and  tradition,  the  king's  prerogative,  landed 
property  and  privilege,  on  the  one  side ;  and  their  opponents  on  the 
other  side,  the  radicals  and  liberals  in  Church  and  State,  with 
antagonistic  ideas  as  to  church  and  secular  government.  Of  course, 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
believers  in  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  the  thinking  of  Milton^ 
did  not  bring  to  America  the  conservative  views  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  of  monarchy,  or  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.2  The  Epis- 
copal Church,  upholding  these  ideas  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
Stuarts,  having  driven  many  of  the  Dissenters  out  of  England, 
seemed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  content  to  be  rid  of  them,  hut 

1  John  Adams,  Works,  X.  .513. 
*  Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  p.  60. 
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as  the  colonies  grew  in  importance,  the  church  began  to  try  to  regain 
this  lost  opportunity  for  expansion.  American  resistance  to  this 
effort  coincided  with  resistance  to  taxation.  John  Adams  asserted 
that  one  reason  for  opposing  taxation  was  that  "  if  Parliament  could 
tax  us,  they  could  establish  the  Church  of  England,  with  all  its 
creeds,  articles,  tests,  ceremonies,  and  tithes,  and  prohibit  all  other 
churches,  as  conventicles  and  schism  shops."3 

But  before  we  take  up  the  causes  of  the  final  bitterness  that 
led  directly  to  independence,  we  must  see  how,  in  the  whole  colonial 
period,  controversies  of  a  religious  character  kept  the  colonists 
suspicious  of  encroachment  by  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Puritans 
had  been  obliged,  soon  after  their  first  settlement,  to  resist  an 
attempt  to  transplant  into  their  midst  the  institutions  of  feudalism 
and  the  seeds  of  privilege.  The  aristocratic  Gorges,  supporter  of 
the  Stuarts,  believer  in  the  kingly  prerogative,  tried  to  stop  the 
Puritan  growth  by  setting  up  a  feudal  proprietorship  in  their 
very  midst.  Archbishop  Laud,  hoping  to  see  the  Anglican  Church 
supplant  the  Puritan  in  New  England,  gave  his  powerful  aid,  but, 
as  if  by  miracle,  the  Puritans  triumphed.4  Again,  it  was  the 
Episcopalian  zeal  of  Andros,  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  much  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Puritans.  In  spite  of 
their  laws  penalizing  every  observance  of  Christmas,  Andros  at- 
tended Anglican  service  on  that  day,  "  a  redcoat  ...  on  his  right 
hand  and  Captain  George  on  his  left ",  and  sixty  redcoated  soldiers 
in  the  rear.  In  the  spring,  as  if  again  to  flout  the  "  immodest 
godliness  "  of  the  Puritans,  he  even  caused  a  Maypole  to  be  set  up. 
and  thereupon  Increase  Mather  became  sure  that  " '  the  Devil '  had 
begun  his  march  of  triumph  ".  When  the  governor,  in  his  Anglican 
zeal,  established  an  Episcopalian  minister  in  Boston,  Puritan  intoler- 
ance could  see  in  him  only  "  Baal's  priest ",  and  his  prayers  were 
"  leeks,  garlic  and  trash ",  while  his  church  was  a  no  less  hateful 
thing  than  "  Egypt's  Babylon  ".5 

3  Adams,  Works,  X.  288.  "  And  independence  of  Church  and  Parliament 
was  always  kept  in  view  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  I  believe,  in  most  others. 
The  hierarchy  and  parliamentary  authority  ever  were  dreaded  and  detested  even 
by  a  majority  of  professed  Episcopalians."     Ibid.,  p.  313. 

*  Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  pp.  36-39;  Eradford,  History  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation  ("Original  Narratives"  series),  pp.  3!5-3i6. 

5  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  seventh  series,  VII.  133  ;  Chan- 
ning,  History  of  the  United  States,  II.  174-175;  Oliver,  Puritan  Commonwealth, 
pp.  446-450 ;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  second  series,  XIII. 
410-41 1.  Edward  Randolph  also  aroused  Puritan  wrath  when  he  insisted  upon 
tolerance  for  the  Anglican  Church  in  Massachusetts.  Hutchinson,  Collection  of 
Papers  relative  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  pp.  525-576  (especially  538)  ;  Oliver,  Puri- 
tan Commonwealth,  pp.  434-445;  Doyle,  The  English  in  America,  II.  268-269; 
Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  III.  390. 
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After  1700,  the  suspicions  of  the  colonists  were  repeatedly 
aroused.  First,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  subject  all  corporate 
and  proprietary  governments  to  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  the 
Anglican  Church  supported  the  plan  with  great  zeal,  as  did  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  devout  Epis- 
copalians in  the  colonies,  who  saw  in  this  their  opportunity  to  over- 
throw in  New  England  the  power  of  the  Puritans,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  that  of  the  Quakers.  It  was  not  un- 
noticed that  in  England  the  Tories  supported  and  the  Whigs  op- 
posed this  plan.6 

Again  and  again,  the  dissenting  sects  in  America  took  alarm  as 
they  noted  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  getting  Amer- 
ican political  plums  for  those  who  gave  promise  of  being  useful 
allies  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  America.7  The  bishop  always 
seemed  to  understand  that  a  profitable  religion  never  wants  pros- 
elytes. This  same  watchful  shepherd  of  the  Episcopalian  flock  was 
consulted  repeatedly  as  to  the  laws  affecting  the  interests  of 
Anglican  churchmen  in  America.  Under  his  influence  many  laws 
fathered  by  the  Dissenters  were  disallowed  to  their  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  disgust.8  A  law  of  North  Carolina  giving  Presby- 
terian ministers  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
disallowed  in  England,  because  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  not  above 
six  in  number,  would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  fees.9  In  some  cases 
of  interference  of  this  kind  even  the  Anglican  churchmen  in  the 
colonies  were  offended.  This  was  true  when  the  Board  of  Trade 
recommended  the  disallowance  of  certain  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures providing  for  the  disposal  of  Episcopalian  parish  property, 
reducing  the  salaries  of  church  ministers,  or  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  ministers  for  immoral  conduct — perhaps  those  de- 
scribed by  Hammond,  who  "  could  babble  in  a  pulpit  and  roar  in  a 

6  Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  p.  143. 

t  Dexter,  Literary  Diary  of  Ezra  Stiles.  I.  54-55.  No  minister  could  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  benefice  in  America  without  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
No  schoolmaster  could  go  from  England  to  the  colonies  without  license  from  him. 
Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Neiv  York,  VII.  368-369  (Sher- 
lock's report).  William  Penn's  charter  forced  him  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  appoint  ministers  to  Pennsylvania,  if  twenty  colonists 
expressed  that  wish.     Thorpe,  Constitutions  and  Charters,  etc.,  V.  3°43- 

8  Root,  Relations  of  Pennsylvania  with  Great  Britain,  pp.  228,  232;  Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes  at  Large,  II.  450,  480,  490;  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina. 
VI.  716. 

0  Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  III.  6,  quoting  Dickcrson,  Colonial 
Government,  ch.  V.;  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  VI.  715-716.  Andros 
tried  to  place  marriages  in  the  hands  of  Anglican  clergy.  Hutchinson,  History  of 
Massachusetts,  I.  318.  Legal  marriage  in  Virginia  was  by  Anglican  clergy  only. 
Mcllwaine,  Struggle  .  .  .  for  Religious  Toleration  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  XII.,  no.  4). 
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tavern  ".10  Again  Parliament  passed  laws  encroaching  on  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  worship  in  the  colonies,11  an  interference  resented 
more  or  less  by  all  sects.  Though  in  general  the  Board  of  Trade 
sought  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  established  church,  yet  the 
graven  image  of  commerce  was  never  forgotten  amidst  the  zeal  for 
the  true  God,  and  the  board  did  not  neglect  to  enforce  such  a 
degree  of  toleration  as  would  not  check  colonial  growth  and  pros- 
perity.12 Even  this  last  laudable  activity  of  the  board  was  often 
hateful  to  bigoted  colonists,  and  became  a  cause  of  estrangement 
from  the  mother-country. 

In  addition  to  these  actual  acts  of  interference,  we  must  re- 
member that  all  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  secretaries, 
councillors,  attorneys  general,  chief  justices,  customs-officers — all 
colonial  officers,  in  fact,  who  were  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment— were  "  ruffle-shirted  Episcopalians  ",  and  attended  the  Angli- 
can Church.13  This  fact,  especially  in  the  northern  colonies  where 
an  opposing  sect  was  established,  served  to  keep  the  British  officials 
aloof  religiously,  and  to  make  the  Dissenters  less  willing  to  yield 
obedience  to  them.  Moreover,  these  officers,  thus  isolated  at  this 
important  point  of  social  contact,  lost  that  opportunity  of  under- 
standing and  sympathizing  with  the  people.  It  was  to  an  American 
public  thus  irritated  by  a  nagging  fear  of  intrusion  by  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  out  of  sympathy  with  an  Episcopalian  officialdom,  that 
there  came,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  threat  of 
the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate. 

To  repeat  here  the  story  of  the  struggle  against  the  real  or 
imaginary  danger  of  the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate 
seems  unnecessary  after  the  prominence  that  has  been  given  to  that 
subject  by  Dr.  Cross's  exhaustive  and  scholarly  study  of  The 
Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  American  Colonies.  It  will  suffice  to 
state  briefly  his  cautious  judgment  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
controversy.  "If  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  bishops", 
he  says,  "  did  not  contribute  a  lion's  share  in  causing  that  enmity 
to  the  mother  country  ...   it   was   involved   in   the  struggle  and 

10  The  Bishop  of  London  was  given  a  royal  commission  authorizing  him  to 
hold  spiritual  courts  in  America.  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  New  York,  V.  849.  In  South  Carolina,  such  tribunals  were  employed  for  cor- 
recting the  morals  and  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate, 
pp.  80-86. 

n  Dickerson.  American  Colonial  Government,  p.  231. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  232-233. 

13  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  royal  governors  were 
instructed  to  see  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  read  "  each  Sunday  and 
Holy  Day  ",  and  "  the  Blessed  Sacrament  administered  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Church  of  England".  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New 
York,  VII.  362- 
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deserves  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  it",  and  again, 
"  it  was  at  least  one  of  the  causes  tending  to  .  .  .  alienation  v'.14 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  angle,  he  says  later:  "The 
strained  relations  which  heralded  the  approach  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence strengthened  the  opposition  to  episcopacy,  rather  than  that 
religious  differences  were  a  prime  moving  cause  of  political  aliena- 
tion."15 

The  truth  is,  that  one  studying  only  this  contention  against  the 
Anglican  episcopate,  could  not  have  a  full  realization  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  religious  and  sectarian  forces  in  bringing  on  the  Revolu- 
tion. One  must  also  study  the  work  of  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tionalist  preachers  who  taught  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Milton  until  the  members  of  their  congregations  held  the  liberal 
theories  of  government  which  rendered  them  most  sensitive  to  gov- 
ernmental oppression.  Regard  must  be  had  for  the  extent  to  which 
revolutionary  leaders  made  use  of,  or  were  affected  by,  religious 
convictions  and  sectarian  prejudices.  We  must  study  the  details  of 
the  wrangling  among  the  Anglicans  and  Dissenters  over  other 
matters  than  the  episcopate.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  de- 
monstrable fact  that  in  the  war  itself,  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  at  least,  the  Episcopalians  became  in  a  great  majority 
Loyalists,  while  the  Dissenters  became  Patriots.  Even  in  the 
South,  where  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Episcopalians  came  out 
on  the  Patriot  side,  it  was,  in  Virginia  especially,  the  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  and  the  German  Dissenters  that  originally  forced  the 
conflict  with  England  against  the  conservative  planter  Episcopalians. 

Of  these  influences,  the  first  and  most  important  to  study  is  that 
of  the  Calvinistic  preachers.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
activity  of  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  Samuel  Cooper  because  John 
Adams  regarded  them  as  prime  movers,  with  Otis,  Thacher,  and 
Samuel  Adams,  for  American  liberty.16  But  a  far  more  subtle  in- 
fluence than  that  which  attracted  John  Adams's  attention  was  the 
preaching  by  a  large  number  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
ministers,17  of  the  doctrines  of  political  liberty  which  they  had 
learned   from  their  study  of  Sydney,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Hoadly, 

14  M.  Chamberlain,  John  Adams,  pp.  23,  25.  note.  27;  Brooks  Adams.  Emanci- 
pation of  Massachusetts,  pp.  .114  ct  scq.  ;  Cross.  Anglican  Episcopate,  pp.  15;.  214  ; 
Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  109,  no. 

I'  Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.  271. 

10  Adams,  Works,  X.  284.  Chastcllux  also  suggests  Cooper's  influence.  Travilt 
in  Xorlh  America  (trans.),  II.  281-283.  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper  seems  to  have  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  John  Hancock,  and  to  have  influenced  him  greatly. 

IT  A.  E.  Dunning,  Congregationalists  in  America,  pp.  270,  275;  Notes  and 
Queries,  fifth  series,  VI.  [42  :  Kapp,  Lift  of  Kalb,  p.  73.  Kalb  sent  many  of  these 
sermons  to  Versailles  (1764).  The  Singular  Happiness  of  Such  Heads  or  Rulers, 
as  are  able  to  Choose  out  their  People's  Way:  a  brief  Sermon  /'reached  to  the 
Great  and  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  .  .  .  May  iS, 
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apostles  of  free  institutions,  whose  teachings  had  never  before  found 
such  receptive  minds  as  those  in  America.18  Most  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  of  New  England  looked  upon  themselves  as 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  and  as  such  the)-  felt  bound  to 
defend  the  Puritan  Revolution.  Bookish  men,  as  most  of  the  New 
England  clergy  were,  found  a  mine  of  arguments,  political  weapons 
for  that  defense,  in  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Milton.  Upon  the 
mellowing  of  occasion,  preachers  rarely  failed  to  draw  upon  these 
sources,  and  they  often  stated  Locke's  theories  more  clearly  than 
Locke  himself.  Many  of  the  sermons  had  no  hint  of  discontent,  no 
incitement  to  rebellion,  but  merely  an  unimpassioned  exposition  of 
the  political  theories  of  the  Puritan  writers  on  government,  of  a 
century  or  more  before.  People  living  in  an  open-minded  frontier 
community  and  nourished  with  such  intellectual  pabulum  as  this, 
would  never  be  content  to  be  governed  arbitrarily  by  a  government 
three  thousand  miles  distant  and  not  of  their  own  making. 

In  these  sermons,  the  congregations  were  told  of  Locke's  doctrine 
that  it  was  the  people's  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers  and  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  their  authority.  They  were  taught  that  government 
was  accountable  to  the  people  and  that  the  New  England  charter 
had  been  a  compact  between  the  sovereign  and  the  first  patentees.19 
Samuel  Davies,  the  eloquent  Virginia  preacher  to  whom  Patrick 
Henry  listened  from  his  eleventh  to  his  twenty-second  year,  taught 
that  the  British  constitution  was  "  but  the  voluntary  compact  of 
sovereign  and  subject".20  Henry  declared,  "government  is  a  con- 
ditional compact  between  king  and  people  ...  a  violation  of  the 
covenant  by  either  party  discharges  the  other  from  obligation." 

A  Connecticut  preacher,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
teaching  that :  "  The  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the 
people,  by  God's  own  allowance.  They  who  have  the  power  to 
appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  it  is  in  their  power,  also,  to  set  the 
bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they 
call  them."-1  If  there  is  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "like  priest,  like 
people  ",  New  England  was  no  healthy  place  for  absolutism. 

1701  (Boston,  1 701)  ;  The  Duty  of  Civil  Rulers:  an  Election  Sermon,  by  E.  Dorr 
(Hartford.  1-65):  Works  of  John  Witherspoon  (Philadelphia,  1800),  I.  319-344. 
Titles  of  many  more  of  these  sermons  will  appear  later  in  this  article. 

is  Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  xxxiii,  46;  Stille,  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Dickinson.  I.  29-31,  77;  Notes  and  Queries,  fifth  series,  VI.   142. 

is  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.   159,   175. 

20  Samuel  Davies,  Sermons,  III.  80.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Davies  was 
Henry's  model  in  public  speaking.  Ibid..  I.  21  ;  H.  A.  White,  Southern  Presby- 
terian Leaders,  pp.  52-56,   104. 

21  Lord  Acton,  Lectures,  p.  311.  Mayhew,  more  than  one  hundred  years 
later  than  the  Connecticut  preacher,  makes  the  same  argument ;  see  Thornton, 
Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  61. 
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New  England  ministers,  along  with  their  "three  mile  prayers 
and  half  mile  graces  ",  at  which  their  critics  jeered,  were  preaching, 
too,  that  people  were  justified  in  rising  even  against  the  sovereign 
himself  in  order  "to  redress  their  grievances;  to  vindicate  their 
natural  and  legal  rights;  to  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny".22  This 
they  reasoned  from  the  natural  freedom  of  man,  basing  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  ideas  of  Milton,  Sydney,  and  Locke.23  From  the 
earliest  times  in  fact,  the  ministers  had  taught  the  duty  to  God  and 
the  fear  of  offending  God,  but  had  not  worried  their  flocks  about 
their  duty  to  kings  or  with  the  fear  of  offending  them.24  "  Honor 
.  .  .  and  obedience  to  good  rulers,  and  a  spirited  opposition  to  bad 
ones ",  was  the  burden  of  some  New  England  preaching,  wrote 
John  Adams.25  "If",  he  said  again,  "the  orators  on  the  4th  of 
July  really  wish  to  investigate  the  principles  and  feelings  which 
produced  the  Revolution,  they  ought  to  study  .  .  .  Dr.  Mayhew's 
sermon  on  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance."20  This  famous 
sermon  of  Mayhew  attracted  Adams's  attention  because  of  its  bold- 
ness, but  the  thesis  was  an  old  one,  and  much  dwelt  upon  later  by 
the  dissenting  ministers  of  New  England.  They  were  driven  to  it 
in  defense  of  their  rebellious  Puritan  ancestors.27  and  out  of  mere 

22  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  62. 

23  Stille.  Life  and  Times  of  Dickinson.  I. 
Revolution,  pp.  xxxiii  and  xxxiv.  Dean  Tucke 
sequences  arising  from  the  Propagation  of  Mr. 
Four  Letters  on  Important  National  Subjects. 
Milton,  V.  647  ;  Milton,  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  ;  and  Locke.  Essay  on  Government.  Milton  wrote:  "That 
no  unbridled  potentate  or  tyrant,  but  to  his  sorrow,  for  the  future  may  presume 
such  high  and  irrepressible  license  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and  turn  upside  down 
whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as  though  they  were  no  more  in  respect  to  his  perverse 
will  than  a  nation  of  pismires."  And  again,  "Our  liberty  is  not  Caesar's:  it  is  a 
blessing  we  have  received  from  God  himself  ...  to  lay  down  this  at  Caesar's 
feet,  which  we  derive  not  from  him  .  .  .  were  an  unworthy  action,  and  a  degrad- 
ing of  our  very  nature.  .  .  .  Being,  therefore,  peculiarly  God's  own  .  .  .  we  are 
entirely  free  by  nature,  and  cannot  ...  be  reduced  into  a  condition  of  slavery 
to  any  man,  especially  to  a  wicked,  unjust,  cruel  tyrant."  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  62,  83. 

2-»  Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  p.  84. 

2=  Adams,  Works,  II.   167-16S. 

2»  Adams,  Works,  X.  301.  See  A  Discourse  concerning  unlimited  Submission 
and  Non-resistance  to  the  Higher  Powers,  etc..  by  J.  Mayhew  (Boston,  1750,  pp. 
55}  ;  Remarks  on  an  Anonymous  Tract  (1764),  by  J.  Mayhew,  a  reply  to  an  attack 
on  the  above.  James  Otis  was  much  influenced  by  Mayhew,  who  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  revolutionary  committees  and  of  union. 
Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  44.  Robert  Treat  Paine  used  to  hear 
Mayhew  at  the  Wesl  Church,  and  greatly  admired  him.  Davol,  Two  Men  of 
Taunton,  p.  77. 

27  John  Witherspoon's  attitude  is  a  typical  one  (1758).  "The  noble  straggle 
which  many  in  England  made,  about  an  hundred  years  ago,  for  their  liberties 
sacred  and  civil,  still  bears  the  name  of  the  grand  rebellion".  Works  of  John 
Witherspoon,  I.  326. 
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oppugnance  to  Episcopalian  teachings.  The  young  candidates  for 
the  Anglican  clergy  were  taught  at  Oxford  that  submission  and 
obedience,  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception,  was  the  badge 
and  character  of  the  Church  of  England. -s  The  Anglican  clergy 
were  compelled  to  read  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
the  Oxford  homily  "against  disobedience  and  wilful  rebellion",  or 
to  preach  a  sermon  against  that  sin.-"  Mayhew  indulged  in  only 
modest  hyperbole  when  he  charged  the  Anglican  clergy  with  teach- 
ing that  if  kings  oppress,  and  prayers  and  entreaties  fail,  we  must 
all  "  suffer  ourselves  to  be  robbed  and  butchered  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  '  Lord's  anointed ',  lest  we  should  incur  the  sin  of  rebellion  and 
the  punishment  of  damnation  ".3n 

The  scorn  of  the  Puritan  for  such  doctrines  is  also  well  shown  in 
John  Adams's  article  in  the  Boston  Gazette  (1765)  wherein  he 
asserts:  "The  adventurers  [New  England  Puritans]  .  .  .  had  an 
utter  contempt  of  all  that  dark  ribaldry  of  hereditary,  indefeasible 
right, — the  Lord's  anointed, — and  the  divine,  miraculous,  original 
of  government,  with  which  priesthood  had  enveloped  the  feudal 
monarch  in  clouds  and  mysteries,  and  from  whence  they  had  de- 
duced the  most  mischievous  of  all  doctrines,  that  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  non-resistance".31  Adams  did  not  like  it  when  Mr.  Gay 
011  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  said,  "  the  ancient  weapons  of  the 
church  were  prayers  and  tears,  not  clubs  ".  This,  he  thought,  in- 
culcated submission  to  authority  in  pretty  strong  terms.32 

In  refutation  of  the  submission  doctrine,  Mayhew  preached  the 
right  of  people  to  free  themselves  from  inglorious  servitude  and 
ruin.  "  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  many  royal  oppressors  have 
been  driven  .  .  .  into  banishment,  and  many  slain  by  the  hands  of 
their  subjects  .  .  .  that  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Rome,  and 
Julius  Caesar  .  .  .  cut  off  in  the  senate-house  .  .  .  that  King  Charles 

28  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  41  ;  Adams.   Works,  X.   1S7. 

29  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  42.  Now  and  then  one  was  hardy- 
enough  to  omit  it.  See  Dexter,  Literary  Diary  of  Stiles,  I.  339-340.  A  favorite 
text  among  the  Anglican  clergy  was  Romans  xiii.  1-8:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject 
unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation." 
See  Mayhew's  reasoning  on  this,  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  53.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  low  churchmen  like  Benjamin  Hoadly,  who  had  the  same  view 
as  Mayhew  on  this  subject. 

30  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  63.  One  must  remember  in  reading 
Mayhew's  sermons  that  he  and  his  views  were  discussed  far  and  wide  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    See  Adams,  Works,  II.  4. 

3i  Adams,  Works,  III.  454.  See  also  Samuel  Adams  on  this  subject;  Wells, 
Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  I.  245. 

32  Adams,  Works.  II.  167-168. 
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I.  was  beheaded  before  his  own  banqueting-house  .  .  .  that  King 
James  II.  was  made  to  fly  that  country  which  he  aimed  at  en- 
slaving."33 When  Patrick  Henry,  a  few  years  later,  expressed 
such  ideas  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  "  Treason  !  treason  !  ".  Mayhew  banned  the  submission 
doctrine  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  declaring:  "The  hereditary, 
indefeasible,  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance, which  is  built  upon  the  supposition  of  such  a  right,  are 
altogether  as  fabulous  ...  as  transsubstantiation,  or  any  of  the  most 
absurd  reveries  of  ancient  or  modern  visionaries  ".34  "  How  does 
this  prove ",  asked  Mayhew,  "  that  those  who  resist  a  lawless, 
unreasonable  power,  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  do  therein 
resist  the  will  and  ordinance  of  God?"35  Mayhew  also  ridiculed 
Charles  I.,  in  the  role  of  "blessed  saint"  and  "royal  martyr". 
Rather  was  he  a  "  man  black  with  guilt  "  and  "  laden  with  iniquity  ", 
a  "  burlesque  "  upon  saintship  and  martyrdom.  A  tyrant,  such  as 
he,  was  "  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  us  ".3li  Such  doctrines  so 
clearly  hark  back  to  the  days  of  Cromwell  that  we  can  understand 
why  that  charitable  and  Christian  gentleman,  Rev.  Arthur  Browne, 
stepping  forth  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  accused  Mayhew  of  licking 
up  the  "  spittle  "  of  his  Puritan  predecessors  and  coughing  "  it  out 
again,  with  some  additions  of  his  own  filth  and  phlegm  ".3T 

To  this  point,  we  have  had  to  do  with  political  doctrines  taught 
to  New  England  congregations  before  the  day  of  any  of  those 
measures  of  the  British  government  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  As  these  measures — the 
Stamp  Act,  the  Townshend  Acts,  the  Tea  Act,  and  others — came 
forth  to  plague  the  Americans,  the  Puritan  pulpits  "  thundered ", 
to  use  John  Adams's  expression,38  and  more  and  more  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  right  of  resistance.39  On  August  25,  1765, 
Mayhew  preached  from  the  text :  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off 
which  trouble  you."     When,  soon  after,  a  mob  destroyed  Hutchin- 

33  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  62-63.  He  might  have  taken  his 
text  from  Milton,  "  It  is  not,  neither  ought  to  be,  the  glory  of  a  Protestant  state 
never  to  have  put  their  king  to  death;  it  is  the  glory  of  a  Protestant  Icing  never 
to  have  deserved  death."  Milton,  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  quoted 
in  Thornton,  Pulpii  of  the  Revolution,  p.  62,  note. 

3-1  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  84.  See  also  p.  86,  note  a,'  and  pp. 
7<>.  73.  75.  7s.  R^-     See  Witherspoon  on  the  same  subject,  Works.  I.  326. 

86  Twenty-five  years  later,  John  Adams  was  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine. 
Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  75  and  note. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  73-74.  note,  99.  Stiles  has  a  like  attitude  in  his  Literary  Diary. 
I.   34-35- 

3' Cross,  Anglican  Episcopate,  p.   150. 

3s  Adams.  Works,  II.   154. 

3«  StilM,  Life  and  Times  of  Dickinson,  I.  77. 
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son's  house,  a  ringleader,  who  was  seized,  is  said  to  have  excused 
his  actions  on  the  ground  that  he  was  excited  by  the  sermon,  "  and 
that  he  thought  he  was  doing  God  service  ".40  Charles  Chauncey, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  America,  preached  against  the 
act  with  power  and  learning,  and  on  its  repeal,  preached  a  memor- 
able sermon, filled  with  liberal  political  doctrines,  from  the  text:  "  As 
cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country  ".41 
Samuel  Stillman,  a  Baptist,  also  denounced  the  Stamp  Act  from  his 
pulpit  in  Boston,42  while  John  Zubly,  a  German  Lutheran  minister 
in  Georgia,  taking  for  his  text  the  words — later  used  with  the  same 
significance  by  Lincoln — "  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  ",  boldly  denied  the  British  right  to  tax.43 

The  Boston  Massacre  was  piously  magnified  by  Xew  England 
divines,  Rev.  John  Lothrop  preaching  upon  the  "  Innocent  Blood 
Crying  to  God  from  the  Streets  of  Boston  ".44  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke's 
sermon  on  this  occasion  was  filled  with  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  and 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  resolved  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  public  press.43  On  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre 
in  1772,  Dr.  Chauncey  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Old  South  Church. 
and  then  Joseph  Warren  stepped  into  the  pulpit,  which  was  hung 
with  black  cloth,  and  delivered  an  oration  on  the  danger  of  standing 
armies.  In  a  sermon  preached  before  the  governor  and  council, 
Mr.  Tucker  discussed  the  origin  and  design  of  government,  and  the 
sacredness  of  compacts.  "The  people",  he  declared,  "as  well  as 
their  rulers  are  the  proper  judges  of  the  civil  constitution  they  are 
under.  .  .  .  Unlimited  submission   is  not  due  to  government   in   a 

*o  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts.  III.   123. 

41  A  Discourse  on  "the  Good  News  from  a  Far  Country"  (on  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act),  by  Charles  Chauncey  (Boston,  1766)  ;  also  in  Thornton,  Pulpit  of 
the  Revolution,  pp.   114,    119.    1 33- 

*ZT.  Armitage,  History  of  the  Baptists,  p.  781.  Other  sermons  on  this  occa- 
sion were:  (a)  Divine  Providence  Illustrated  and  Improved,  a  Thanksgiving  dis- 
course preached  in  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Church  in  Providence  by 
David  S.  Rowland  (1766)  ;  (b)  Some  Important  Observations,  Occasioned  by,  and 
Adapted  to  the  Public  Fast,  Ordered  by  Authority,  December  iSth,  1765,  by 
Stephen  Johnson  (Newport,  1766). 

43  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Dependency  of  the  American 
Colonies  upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Right  of  Parliament  to 
Lay  Taxes  on  the  Said  Colonies,  by  John  J.  Zubly  (Savannah,   1769). 

4*  Hearing  that  Governor  Hutchinson  would  pardon  the  soldiers,  Dr.  Chauncey, 
in  his  pulpit,  cried :  "  Surely  he  would  not  counteract  the  operation  of  the  law 
both  of  God  and  of  man  .  .  .  surely  he  would  not  make  himself  a  partaker  in  the 
guilt  of  murder,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  their  blood  who  have  mur- 
derously spilt  the  blood  of  others."  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  III. 
329,  note. 

45  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  147,  155.  The  text  was:  "He  that 
ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."  It  was  listened  to  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 
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free  state."40  Upon  every  event  in  that  series  that  led  to  a  war  for 
independence,  the  influence  of  New  England's  dissenting  clergy  mav 
clearly  be  seen.47 

But  notwithstanding  all  of  these  sermons,  and  the  liberal  political 
doctrines  which  they  imparted,  one  may  ask  whether  anv  heed  was 
given  to  them.  In  the  days  of  New  England's  foundation,  political 
leadership  as  well  as  moral  guidance  was  beyond  question  with  the 
clergy,  and  only  'the  commandments  of  God  took  precedence  over 
their  teachings.  Many  of  the  political  doctrines  noted  above  were 
inculcated  in  those  days,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  influence  of  the  "  elders  "  had  declined,  their  council  and  advice 
was  eagerly  sought.4S  No  Englishman  knew  more  of  American 
conditions  than  Governor  Pownall,  and  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in 
1769,  he  refers  to  the  leadership  of  the  New  England  clergy,  and 
the  probable  unifying  effect  they  would  have.  "The  spirit  of  their 
religion  will  ",  he  cried,  "  like  Moses'  serpent,  devour  every  other 
passion  and  affection  ".4!l  The  statement  of  Samuel  Adams  that 
the  people  of  New  England  were  not  "  priest-ridden  ",  and  that  of 
John  Adams  that  "  the  clergy  have  little  influence  .  .  .  beyond  that 
which  their  own  piety,  virtues,  and  talents  naturally  give  them  ",50 
■does  not  militate  against  this  view,  for  the  "  brace  of  Adamses  " 
wrote  these  opinions,  having  in  mind  a  comparison  with  Catholic 
■countries.  In  the  same  breath,  John  Adams  testified  that  the  clergy 
were  "jealous  friends  of  liberty".  His  letters  show  him  to  have 
constantly  sought  their  advice  on  public  affairs,  finding  them 
"zealous  in  the  cause",  and  agreeing  with  him  that  the  British 
measures  would  "  ruin  the  liberties  of  the  country  "." 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  pulpit  was  in  that  day  the 
most  direct  and  effectual  way  of  reaching  the  masses — far  out- 
rivalling  the  newspaper,  then  only  in  its  infancy.  In  New  Eng- 
land, moreover,  a  sermon  was  always  preached  as  a  part  of  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  the  election.     This  was  not  a  mere  compli- 

16  Diary  of  Stiles.  I.  218;  Headley.  Chaplains  ami  Clergy  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  26. 

« Diary  of  Stiles,  I.  103,  184. 

«  Sabine,  Loyalists,  p.  51;  Stille,  Life  and  Times  of  Dickinson.  I.  29-31; 
Eddis.  Letters,  pp.  46-49;  Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  xxxvi ;  Familiar 
Letters  of  John  Adams,  pp.  5,  6.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Evans's  Bibliography  of  Boohs  printed  in  the  United  Slates  we  find  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  the  colonies  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  on  religions  subjects.  From  1-50  to  1773  about  one-half 
arc  on  these  subjects.  The  writings  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  demand. 

*«  American  Archives,  fifth  series,   II.   390. 

go  Samuel  Adams,  Writings.  II.   195-196;  Adams,  Works,  V.  495. 

51  Adams,   Works.  II.   11,  329,  4^4- 
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ment  to  religion,  for  after  1750,  certainly,  the  sermons  were  listened 
to  as  a  source  of  political  instruction.  By  legislative  resolution  they 
were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  were  scattered  through  the 
colony,  becoming  in  some  cases  a  sort  of  text  of  civil  rights.  They 
boldly  attacked  the  question  of  the  nature  of  compacts  and  charters 
as  they  affected  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  England.  They  dis- 
cussed the  origin,  nature,  and  end  of  government,  and  the  rights  of 
man,  and  asserted  that  all  laws  were  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
governed.52 

That  the  revolutionary  leaders  courted  the  support  of  the  clergy 
is  shown  by  many  facts,  one  of  which  was  the  banquet  given  ( 1770) 
by  the  "  Merchants  and  other  Sons  of  Liberty  "  to  the  ministers  in 
Faneuil  Hall.53  A  little  earlier,  a  Tory,  describing  the  Revolu- 
tionary Whig  gatherings,  said :  "  Garrets  were  crowded  with 
patriots ;  mechanics  and  lawyers,  porters  and  clergymen,  huddled 
promiscuously  into  them."54 

During  the  last  years  of  agitation,  1773  to  1775,  the  activity  of 
the  Puritan  ministry  became  more  and  more  marked.  Rev.  Charles 
Turner  in  his  election  sermon,  1773,  denied  that  ministers  should 
not  meddle  in  politics.  "  It  is  their  duty  to  interfere  ",  he  cried, 
"  where  the  liberties  of  the  land  are  assailed.  .  .  .  Religious  liberty 
is  so  blended  with  civil,  that  if  one  falls  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  other  will  continue."  The  first  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts acknowledged  "  with  profound  gratitude  the  public  obliga- 
tion to  the  ministry,  as  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ",  asking 
their  aid  to  enforce  the  resolutions  of  the  Continental  Congress.55 
The  justices  of  the  court  of  general  sessions,  addressing  General 
Gage,  regretted  that  "  some  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ"  were  trying  to  "destroy  the  harmony  of  society",  and 
General  Gage,  replying,  was  piously  shocked  that  ministers  "  shame- 
fully pervert  the  duties  of  their  sacred  functions  ".5G  In  a  procla- 
mation, Gage  declared  that  "  the  name  of  God  has  been  introduced 
in  the  pulpits  to  excite  and  justify  devastation  and  massacre  ",  and 
he  refused  the  assembly,  when  they  asked  him  to  appoint  a  fast 
day,  for,  he  said,  "  the  request  was  only  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
sedition  to  flow  from  the  pulpit  ".5r     Nor  was  this  confined  to  New 
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England,  for  Governor  Martin  in  North  Carolina  declared  in  his 
proclamation  (August,  1775)  that  "the  tools  of  sedition"  were 
"  extravagantly  profaning  even  the  most  sacred  name  of  the 
Almighty "  to  excite  rebellion.58  Governor  Hutchinson  asserted 
that  men  were  incited  to  rebellion  by  "  some  of  the  clergy  who  make 
the  highest  pretence  to  devotion  ".59  Reverend  Samuel  Peters  in 
Connecticut  bemoaned  that  "  spiritual  iniquity  rides  in  high  places, 
with  halberts,  pistols,  and  swords  .  .  .  preachers  and  magistrates  left 
the  pulpit,  etc.,  for  the  gun  and  drum  .  .  .  cursing  the  king  and 
Lord  North  .  .  .  and  the  Church  of  England  ".60 

In  fact,  both  Whig  and  Tory  preachers  often  made  a  recruiting 
house  of  the  sanctuary.01  Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  picturesque 
example  of  this  was  Muhlenberg,  "  Peter  the  Devil ",  as  he  was 
dubbed,  who  was  pastor  of  a  German  church  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  January,  1776,  he  preached  from  Ecclesiastes,  "A  time 
of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace".  As  his  sermon  ended,  he  declared: 
"  There  is  a  time  to  fight,  and  the  time  is  here."  Removing  his 
clerical  gown,  he  appeared  in  a  colonel's  uniform ;  whereupon,  three 
hundred  men  of  his  congregation  enlisted  under  him."2 

After  Concord  and  Lexington,  the  dissenting  clergy  in  every 
section  of  the  country  took  up  the  work  of  arousing  the  people.  In 
Philadelphia,  the  fugitive  Loyalist,  Curwen,  heard  in  the  Arch 
Street  Meeting-House  a  truly  American  patriotic  sermon,  "  pathetic- 
ally lamenting  the  evils  we  are  suffering  from  wicked  and  tyrannical 
ministers ;  exhorting  us  manfully  to  oppose  them  ".G3  Silas  Deane 
also  listened,  in  a  Philadelphia  church,  to  a  warm  "  Son  of  Liberty  ". 
as  he  ardently  wrote  his  wife,  Elizabeth. M  John  Adams,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  thought  the  clergy  there 
"  but  now  beginning  to  engage  in  politics  ",  but  "  they  engage  with  a 
fervor   that   will    produce   wonderful   effects ".     Those    "  of    every 

58  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  III.  65. 

60  Frothingham,  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  p.  204. 

80  Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.   195. 

"Sabine,  Loyalists,  p.  51.  Diary  of  Stiles.  I.  484;  some  entries  art:  1 . No- 
vember 17,  1774)  "East  Guilford  83  armed  with  Mr.  Todd  their  pastor.  .  .  . 
Haddam — 100  armed — animated  by  Rev.  Mr.  May.  .  .  .  Chatham — 100,  marched 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Boardman  Pastor."  The  Remembrancer.  I.  76  (1775I:  Thornton, 
Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  xxxvi  ;  Headley,  Chaplains  of  the  Revolution,  p,  118; 
Frothingham.  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  p.  404;  American  Archives,  Bfth 
series,  I,    195. 

"2  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Life  of  Peter  Muhlenberg,  pp.  52-53;  Bittinger,  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Biographies,  p.  541.  Other  Lutheran  preachers  were  almost  as 
fervid  in  their  patriotism,  for  example,  Strcit,  Martin.  Nussman,  Butler,  and 
Rabcnhorst.     See  Bittinger,  German  Religious  Life.  p.  129. 

«'S.  Curwen,  Journal,  p.  27  (May  7.  1775)- 

•  .1  \,:,    York  Historical  Society  Collections  (1886).  The  Deane  Papers.  1.   17. 
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denomination"  .  .  .  "thunder  and  lighten  even-  Sabbath"/'5  To 
North  Carolina,  we  are  told,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  came  down 
from  Pennsylvania  to  convert  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of  the 
back  country  to  the  Patriot  cause.60  But  this  was  hardly  necessary, 
for  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  preachers,  like  Charles  Cummings 
and  William  Graham,  were  great  admirers  of  Locke,  whose  doc- 
trines they  preached,  and  they  led  their  people  into  the  revolutionary 
movement,  either  fighting  or  preaching  with  them  during  the  war.67 
In  South  Carolina,  John  Harris,  Presbyterian  minister  at  Ninety-Six, 
boldly  stamped  his  republican  ideas  on  his  congregation,  boasting 
that  every  man  in  it  was  a  Whig.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  preached 
with  a  gun  in  his  pulpit  and  a  powder  horn  suspended  about  his 
neck.08  Dr.  Zubly  in  Georgia  was  so  zealous  in  the  cause  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  his  Whig  constituency.00 
These  are  but  typical  instances  of  the  activity  of  the  clergy,  and 
might  be  multiplied  many  times  from  the  extant  records. 

Many  of  the  sermons  and  pious  exhortations  of  this  critical 
period  have  come  down  to  us.7"  They  preached,  though  more  boldlv 
in  this  period  than  earlier,  the  liberal  thinking  of  the  Puritan 
philosophers,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  The 
people  have  the  right,  contended  one,  from  "  the  sacred  and  in- 
alienable Charter  of  the  Almighty  to  .  .  .  alter  the  Government 
under   which   they   live"    if   this   is    for   the   general   good.     "The 

65  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams,  pp.  65,  76,  90. 

en  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  X.  173;  Jones,  Defence  .  .  .  of  North 
Carolina,  p.  230.  In  Maryland,  too,  some  were  active.  American  Archives, 
fourth  series.  III.  10;  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina.  II.  456.  In  1775  the 
vestries  of  the  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  sent  a 
pamphlet  of  forty  pages  to  the  Germans  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina  urging 
them  to  support  the  cause  of  Congress.     Mann,  Life  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  p.  4S5. 

6"  H.  B.  Grigsby.  in  Washington  and  Lee  Historical  Papers,  no.  2,  pp.   19.  39. 

68  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina,  II.  454. 

69  Adams,  Works,  II.  421-422;  Diary  of  Stiles,  I.  545-546.  Later  Zubly 
seemed  to  go  over  to  the  Loyalist  side. 

1°  See  especially  W.  D.  Love,  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days.  pp.  545  et  seq.  ; 
Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution.  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  best  known:  The  Law  of  Liberty:  a  Sermon  on  American  Affairs,  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia,  1775,  by  John  J.  Zubly; 
An  Oration  Delivered  March  15,  1775.  at  the  request  of  .  .  .  Inhabitants  of 
Boston,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bolton  (Boston)  ;  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Honor- 
able Congress  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  in  Hew  England,  by  Samuel 
Langdon  (Watertown,  1775);  The  Snare  Broken  I  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on 
Occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  by  J.  Mayhew  (Boston,  1766)  ;  A  Sermon 
Preached  before  the  Honorable  Council  and  the  Honorable  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.  May  20.  1776.  by 
Samuel  West  (Boston);  An  Oration  in  Memory  of  General  Montgomery,  by 
William  Smith  (Philadelphia,  1776)  ;  A  Discourse  Preached  December  is,  1774; 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  by  William  Gordon   (Boston,  1775). 
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Supreme  Being",  averred  another,  "hath  left  it  in  our  power  to 
choose  what  Government  we  please  for  our  civil  and  religious  happi- 
ness ".  The  nature  and  design  of  government  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  affirmed  that  "  there  are  no  laws,  where  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  .  .  .  made  ".71 

"  Will  we ",  asks  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  "  conform  to  the 
once  exploded  but  again  courtly  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  rather  than  hazard  life  and  property?"  This  doc- 
trine of  unlimited  passive  obedience  is  "contrary  to  natural  law", 
declared  Samuel  West.72  "  Self-preservation  ...  the  first  law  of 
nature  cannot  be  contradicted  by  any  social  or  national  obligation  ", 
cried  another  sacerdotal  dogmatist.  "  The  man  who  refuses  to 
assert  his  right  to  liberty,  property,  and  life,  is  guilty  of  .  .  .  high 
treason  against  God."73  The  Bible  was  raked  with  a  fine  Calvin- 
istic  comb  for  every  quotation  seeming  to  give  divine  sanction  for 
resistance  to  Great  Britain.74  John  Adams  was  pleased  when  the 
preacher,  Mr.  Duffield,  "  ran  a  parallel  between  the  case  of  Israel 
and  that  of  America;  and  between  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  and 
that  of  George  ".75  When  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon  preached  a  sermon 
full  of  democratic  ideas  from  the  text,  "  As  a  roaring  lion  and  a 
ranging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people ",  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  voted  that  a  copy  of  the 
sermon  be  sent  "  to  each  minister  in  the  colony  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Congress  ". 

Common  themes  in  the  sermons  of  '75  and  '76  were  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Congress  lest  dis- 
union should  result,70  and  the  wickedness  of  Britain,  "  that  with 
merciless  and  unhallowed  hands  wouldst  cut  down  and  destroy  this 
branch  of  thine  own  vine  ",77  Chastellux,  travelling  in  America, 
admired  the  address  with  which  a  young  minister  speaking  "  reason- 
ably enough  for  a  preacher",  introduced  politics  into  his  sermon, 
comparing  "  Christians  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
still  compelled  to  fight  against  the  flesh  and  sin,  to  the  Thirteen 
United  States  "  fighting  with  England  to  preserve  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence.78 There  was  truth  enough  in  the  Loyalists'  reports  of 
sermons  aiming  to  "  animate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Rebels, 

'i  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  II.  230;  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revo- 
lution, p.  303. 

'2  Ibid.,  pp.  203,  272. 

78 American  Archives,  fourth  series,  I.  335. 

'•*  Ibid.,  II.   140-151. 

IB  Familiar  tellers  of  John  Adams,  p.   173. 

"'•Thornton.  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  231,  232. 

"Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American   Revolution,  II.  287. 

'«  Chastellux,    travels  in   North  America,  II.  228. 
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and  depreciate  the  Britons  ".T9  From  the  Loyalist  point  of  view, 
such  preachers  were  all  that  William  Gordon's  opponent,  speaking 
"most  invectively ",  called  him;  "fire-brand  of  sedition  .  .  .  war- 
faring  priest  .  .  .  Christian  sower  of  sedition  .  .  .  church-militant 
general  ",  preaching  "  carnage  and  blood  ".80 

Not  only  were  the  dissenting  clergy  making  every  effort  to  fan 
the  flames  of  rebellion,  but  some  of  the  more  astute  Whig  leaders 
were  using  religious  and  sectarian  forces  in  a  more  or  less  conscious 
way  to  the  same  end.  Xo  one  can  study  closely  the  work  of  Samuel 
Adams,  "  the  Man  of  the  Revolution  ",  without  realizing  how  far 
he  himself  was  actuated  by  religious  prejudices,  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  worked  upon  the  religious  passions  of  others.  A  stern 
Calvinist,  observant  of  religious  ceremonies,  he  had  all  the  Puritan 
hatred  of  Anglican  episcopacy  and  Roman  papacy.  His  natural 
affiliations  were  with  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  he  used  them  to  the 
utmost  for  political  purposes.  It  was  worthy  of  St.  Ignatius,  as 
Brooks  Adams  says,  "  the  way  Samuel  Adams  used  the  toleration, 
granted  the  Canadian  Catholics  by  the  Quebec  Bill,  as  a  goad  where- 
with to  inflame  the  dying  Puritan  fanaticism ".  Holy  water  and 
papal  bulls  were  special  objects  of  Puritan  hatred,  and  Adams  made 
his  fellow-citizens  fear  that  they  were  in  danger  of  both. 

After  the  "Great  Awakening"  (1740),  religious  fervor  had 
fallen  into  a  decline,  and  there  were  many  even  in  New  England 
who  had  ceased  to  attend  divine  service.  By  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, there  were  sad  apostates  who  did  not  believe  that  infants 
unbaptized  would  be  eternally  damned,  and  that  "  beauty  and 
pleasure,  comfort  and  joy  were  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  ",S1  yet 
Samuel  Adams,  and  others  taking  their  cue  from  him,  so  aroused 
the  latent  Puritan  bigotry  that  pre-revolutionary  literature  is  filled 
with  denunciations  of  the  wise  act  of  the  British  government, 
recognizing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  province  of  Quebec.82 
Even  in  an  address  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  Adams  appealed  to  the 
religious  passions.  "  Brothers, — They  have  made  a  law  to  estab- 
lish the  religion  of  the  Pope  in  Canada,  which  lies  so  near  you.  We 
much  fear  some  of  your  children  may  be  induced,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping the  only  true  God,  to  pay  his  dues  to  images  made  with 

"0  American  Archives,  fifth  series,  II.  564;  fourth  series,  V.  1275. 

so  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution,  p.  196. 

si  Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  p.  85. 

S2  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  I.  180,  184,  189,  194,  202-203,  ?°4,  2°5. 
206,  212,  215-216,  218,  498-499,  513,  708-709,  777,  801,  816,  853-854,  912.  920- 
921,  959,  1104,  1146-1147,  1310,  1313.  1315,  1824-1825,  1S28,  1831,  1S36-1S37, 
1845,  1846,  1847. 
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their  own  hands. "S3  Again  and  again  the  Americans  were  asked 
whether  they  would  "  submit  to  Popery  and  Slavery  ". 

How  real  this  danger  seemed  to  them,  we  can  comprehend  only 
when  we  recall  their  traditional  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  of  the  Catholic  French  in  Canada.  In  1745,  the  Puritan 
expedition  against  Louisburg  was  a  crusade.  On  their  flag  was  the 
motto,  "Nil  dcsperandum,  Christo  duce".  One  of  the  chaplains  is 
said  to  have  carried  a  hatchet  to  destroy  images  in  Catholic  churches, 
and  one  old  deacon  wrote:  "Oh  that  I  could  be  with  you  and  dear 
parson  Moody  in  that  church,  to  destroy  the  images  there  set  up."S4 
It  was  a  regular  colonial  custom  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that 
the  pope  and  the  Devil  were  religiously  burned  on  Guy  Fawkes  Dav. 
Calvinists  were  ready  to  believe  any  yarn  concerning  Catholic  deceit 
and  cunning.  William  Livingston  (1755)  stoutly  affirmed  that  the 
French  persuaded  the  Indians  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  born  in 
Paris,  and  that  our  Saviour  was  crucified  at  London  by  the  Eng- 
lish.83 To  Jeremy  Belknap,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  "  the  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations".  Samuel  Adams,  in  1768,  "verily 
believed",  that  "much  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  growth  of 
Popery  in  America,  than  from  Stamp-Acts  or  any  other  Acts  de- 
structive of  mens  civil  rights  ".8C  He  thought  one  should  be  very 
cautious  in  talking  about  popery  before  youth,  lest  unwittingly  one 
should  speak  "  the  language  of  the  Beast  ".ST  John  Adams,  too, 
was  alarmed  (1771)  that  "the  barriers  against  popery,  erected  by 
our  ancestors,  are  suffered  to  be  destroyed,  to  the  hazard  even  of 
the  Protestant  religion  ".ss  He  was  much  pleased  that  "  the  rascally 
Roman  Catholics "  of  Braintree  did  not  dare  show  themselves. 
Jonathan  Mayhew  and  Ezra  Stiles,  powerful  ecclesiastical  figures  in 
New  England,  were  both  violently  prejudiced  against  the  "  Romish 
church  ",89 

When  we  find  bigotry  like  this  in  the  minds  of  American  leaders, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  a  favorite  device  on  the  banners  carried  by 

88  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  III.  213. 

84 U.  Parsons,  Life  of  Pepperrell  (third  cd.),  p.  52.  See  Cotton  Mather's 
Diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  seventh  series,  VII.  572;  VIII.  30;  Barrage,  Maine 
at  Louisburg,  pp.  17,  25,  45  ;  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  p.  272:  Atlantic 
Monthly.   LXVII.   318,   514    (1891). 

8r'  Sedgwick,  William  Livingston,  pp.  97-98.  He  spoke  of  the  "superstitious 
rites  and  fantastic  trumperies  of  popery".     See  also  Adams,  Works.  II.   5. 

Hn  Samuel  Adams,  Writings,  I.  201,  203.  See  also  Davies,  Sermons.  I.  21  ; 
III.    120,   146. 

s?  Samuel  Adams,  Writings.  I.  209,  210. 

88  Adams,  Works,  II,  252.  His  antipathy  toward  Catholics  appears  repeat- 
edly.   Ibid.,  II.  5;  III.  254,     <'s:  X,   [88. 

«»  Tyler.  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  I.  133-134!  Diary  of 
Shies.   I.  455,  490. 
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Puritan  mobs,  after  the  Quebec  Act,  was  the  demand  "  no  Popery  ",00 
and  that  one  of  the  motives  animating  the  captors  of  Ticonderoga, 
was  to  secure  the  colonies  from  the  incursions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  "  those  children  of  darkness  '*.91  Ezra  Stiles  was 
astonished  that  the  king  and  Lords  and  Commons,  a  whole  Prot- 
estant Parliament — even  the  bishops  concurring — should  establish 
the  Romish  Church  and  "Idolatry"  over  three-quarters  of  their 
empire  ;92  and  he  preached  on  "  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Popery  in 
this  Land ".  It  was,  thought  one  of  Silas  Deane's  friends,  the 
finishing  stroke  for  the  British  ministry.93  Judge  Drayton,  in 
South  Carolina,  having  in  mind  the  ministry's  effort  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  pictured  "  the  flames  which  are  lighted, 
blown  up,  and  fed  with  blood  by  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines ; 
doctrines  .  .  .  which  tend  to  establish  a  most  cruel  tyranny  in  Church 
and  State — a  tyranny  under  which  all  Europe  groaned  for  many 
ages  ".94  A  citizen  of  the  county  of  Hampshire  addressing  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his  forebodings  that,  "As  a 
single  amour  induced  one  King  to  change  the  National  Religion 
from  the  Roman  Catholick  to  the  Protestant,  so  a  passion  not  more 
justifiable,  though  perhaps  less  personal,  may  influence  some  future 
Monarch  to  barter  away  the  Protestant  for  the  religion  of  the 
Canadians  ".95 

Public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals  made  their  solemn 
protest.  The  New  York  assembly  expostulated  with  the  British 
government,  and  the  famous  Suffolk  resolves  deprecated  the  act  as 
'"  dangerous  in  extreme  degree  to  the  Protestant  religion  ".9G  The 
Continental  Congress  approved  of  these  resolves,  and  took  the  same 
ground,  as  to  the  Catholic  menace,  in  their  addresses  to  the  people 
•of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  colonies.97  It  does  not  matter  that  Con- 
gress, a  few  months  later,  when  it  saw  the  advantage  of  allying 
Canada  with  the  American  Union.  "  perceived  the  fate  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  to  be  strongly  linked  together  ",9S  for  the 
earlier  sentiments  were  the  real,  and  the  later  the  feigned  ones. 

90 American  Archives,   fourth   series,   II.   4S. 

si  T/if  Remembrancer,  I.  119  (1775);  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  III. 
637. 

"2  Diary  of  Stiles,  I.  455,  490.  This  act  was  connected  \ 
over  the  American  episcopate.  Parliament  might  exercise  thi 
up  bishops  in  America.     Adams,  Works,  X.  188. 

*3New  York  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  (1886),  The  Deane  Papers. 

»4  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  I.  959:  fifth  series, 

»slbid.,  II.  9S   (March,    1775). 

W'Ibid.,  I.  777,  902,  13 1 5.  Cumberland  County,  Massachv 
ground.     Ibid.,  p.   801. 

f>7  John  Jay,  Correspondence,  I.  27  ;  American  Archive 
^12,  920,  927. 
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Even  while  the  commissioners  of  Congress  were  soliciting  the 
friendship  of  the  people  of  Canada,  Washington  was  obliged  to  issue 
an  order  to  the  Continental  troops  against  the  "  ridiculous  and 
childish  custom  of  burning  the  effigy  of  the  Pope  "  'M  The  general 
liberalizing  influences  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  French 
alliance,  and  the  fact  that  many  American  Catholics  embraced  the 
Patriot  cause,  brought  about  a  much  more  tolerant  attitude  in 
America  toward  the  Roman  faith,  but  we  have  dealt  here  with  the 
effects  of  the  prevailing  intolerance  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Whig  leaders  not  only  made  use  of  such  religious  fanaticism 
as  they  found  suited  to  their  purposes,  but  they  were  obliged  to 
combat  certain  religious  prejudices  which  were  restraining  men  from 
open  rebellion.  All  Episcopalians  were  by  the  rubrical  formula  con- 
cerning the  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lord  King  George,  and  the 
Royal  Family  ",  duly  and  piously  impressed  with  the  divine  right  of 
the  king  and  the  sanctity  of  his  royal  prerogative.100  Many  of  other 
denominations,  who  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  were 
made  slow  to  wrath  against  King  George  because  they  were  worried 
over  certain  Scriptural  passages  which  were  dinned  in  their  ears  by 
the  loyal  defenders  of  the  crown.  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods, 
nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people  ",  was  a  solemn  warning  to  many, 
as  was  "  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thy  thought  ".  They  re- 
membered, too,  that  "  the  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  ", 
and  they  wished  rather  his  favor  which  "  is  as  dew  upon  the 
grass  ".  The  "  divine  right "  theory  of  government  was  simple  and 
easier  to  understand  than  some  more  democratic  doctrines.  "  1  am 
bound  by  God's  law  to  honor  the  King  "  was  the  quiet  faith  of  many 
Loyalists.101 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Puritan  preachers  uttered  their 
holy  breathings  against  the  doctrine  of  submission  and  non-resist- 
ance, but  in  those  early  arguments  the  quibble  was  made  that  air 
oppressive  ruler  was  a  tyrant,  and  not  a  king.  They  had  not  met 
squarely  the  question  of  kingship  as  a  form  of  government.  When 
all  the  logic  of  events  (  1775— 1 7/f>)  betrayed  a  drift  toward  inde- 
pendence, and  actual  denial  of  the  king  himself,  many  halted  and 
drew  back.  The  "  divine  right "  reasoning  had  to  be  met.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  Summary  View  (1774)  had  called  the  king's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  "no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people, 
appointed  by  the  laws  ...  to  assist  in  working  the  great  machine 

ni  Sparks,   Washington,   III.    144. 
m«  American   Historical  Review,  IV.  277. 
*  101  American   Archives,  fifth  scri.-s,   II.  985;   Tyler,   Littrary   History  of  Un- 
American  Revolution,  I.  323-324;   Merriam,  American  Political  Theories,  p.  66;. 
American  Archives,  fmirlli  series,  II.   132;  V.  839,  850. 
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of  government,  erected  for  their  use".  There  was  no  "divine 
right "  admitted  there.  Samuel  Langdon  attacked  it  openly  in  his 
famous  election  sermon  (1775)-  "Let  them",  said  he.  "who  cry 
up  the  divine  right  of  kings  consider  that  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  a  proper  claim  to  a  divine  establishment  was  so  far 
from  including  the  idea  of  a  king,  that  it  was  a  high  crime  for 
Israel  to  ask  to  be  in  this  respect  like  other  nations."102  But  it  was 
Thomas  Paine — one  at  least  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  for  he  had 
preached  without  taking  orders — who  made  the  most  effective  attack 
upon  the  divine-right  dogma.  "  Government  by  kings  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  world  by  the  Heathen",  he  wrote,  "which  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  .  .  .  expressly  disapproves."  As  to  their 
hereditary  descent,  how  absurd !  We  do  not  attempt  to  establish  an 
hereditary  wise  man,  or  an  hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hered- 
itary poet.  A  good  king  is  a  miracle,  he  declared,  and  the  history 
of  kings  is  only  the  history  of  the  folly  and  depravity  of  human 
nature.  Monarchy,  he  wrote,  subtly  appealing  to  the  American 
aversion  to  Catholicism,  is  the  popery  of  government.103  George 
III.  was  a  frantic  potentate  in  breeches,  a  brutish  tyrant.  In  gen- 
eral, kings  were  chosen  because  of  a  ruffianly  pre-eminence. 
"  Sceptred  savage  ",  "  royal  brute  ",  "  breathing  automaton  ",  were 
the  rhetorical  missiles  with  which  Paine  broke  in  pieces  the  idol  of 
the  king-worshippers.104  After  Paine's  sophisms,  and  "  keen  at- 
tempts upon  the  passions  ",  as  John  Adams  found  them,  there  was 
little  recurrence  to  the  "  divine  right "  argument  except  by  out-and- 
out  Loyalists.105 

We  have  thus  far  barely  spoken  of  the  opposition  to  all  this 
pious  sedition.  The  Episcopalian  ministry  did  not  meanwhile  sit 
with  bridled  tongue,  mute  and  unprotesting.  But  in  the  North  they 
preached  to  a  small  minority  of  people,  while  in  the  South,  especially 
in  Virginia,  they  were  in  bad  repute,  and  had,  moreover,  little  influ- 
ence over  their  congregations,  made  up  of  a  planter  aristocracy100 

102  Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford  ed.).  I.  429;  Thornton,  Pulpit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  239.  For  contemporary  attacks,  see  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  II. 
58;  III.  1 106.  Here  again  the  latter-day  Puritans  had  only  to  develop  the  ideas 
of  their  ancestors  of  150  years  earlier.  Milton  mourned  that  Englishmen  should 
"  fall  back  or  rather  creep  back  ...  to  their  once  abjured  and  detested  thraldom 
of  kingship  ".  He  asked,  "  Where  is  this  goodly  Tower  of  a  Commonwealth, 
which  the  English  boasted  they  would  build  to  overshadow  Kings?"  Masson, 
Life  of  Milton.  V.  647. 

10s  American  Archives,  fourth  series,   IV.    1544-154S. 

1114  Paine,  Common  Sense.  See  "  Cato  "  on  this  subject,  American  Archives, 
fourth  series,  V.  545,  546. 

105  American  Archives,  fifth  series,  II.  939. 

108  I  hope  in  a  future  study  of  the  great  sectarian  conflict  going  on  before 
and  during  the  war,  to  take  up  this  whole  problem  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
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which  took  its  religion  not  over  seriously.  Besides,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  preachers  of  the  southern  uplands  were  spreading 
in  that  region  the  same  anti-monarchical  doctrines  as  those  we  have 
noted,  for  the  most  part,  in  Xew  England.107  There  were  dissent- 
ing clergy,  it  must  be  admitted,  who  did  not  join  with  their  brethren 
in  teaching  liberal  political  doctrines,  or,  later,  in  urging  their  flocks 
to  open  resistance  to  England,  but  they  were  in  a  small  minority 
and  had  little  effect  in  staying  the  tide  of  rebellion. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  that  have  here  been  presented,  I  believe 
that  we  must  hereafter  give  more  weight  to  the  religious  factor 
among  the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  After  twelve  years' 
study  of  the  period,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  economic  causes  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made  are  adequate  alone  to  explain  the 
bitterness  of  the  controversy.  In  fact,  the  whole  colonial  period 
must  be  studied,  and  many  conditions  noted,  which  there  is  no  time 
to  mention  here,  before  one  may  at  all  comprehend  why  the  Ameri- 
can people  rebelled  in  1775.  Among  the  many  causes,  I  rate  re- 
ligious bigotry,  sectarian  antipathy,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Calvinistic  clergy,  which  we  have  reviewed,  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant. One  may  argue  that  after  all  the  clergy  were  merely  a 
part  of  the  American  people,  affected  by  the  same  conditions,  and 
driven  in  their  political  actions  by  the  same  motives  as  the  members 
of  their  congregations,  and  that,  therefore,  their  teachings  merely 
reflect  the  general  views  of  the  times,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
causes,  but  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  deeper  significance  than 
that.  Conflicting  political  ideas,  and  not  tea  or  taxes,  caused  the 
American  secession  from  the  British  empire,  and  the  Puritan  clergy 
had  a  large  part  in  planting  the  predominant  American  political 
ideas  which  were  antagonistic  to  those  dominant  in  England.  As 
has  been  said,  the  Americans  were  not  only  Protestants,  but  protes- 
tants  from  Protestantism  itself,  and  from  this  fact,  as  Burke  ex- 
pressed it,  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  had  grown  up.  This  spirit  the 
dissenting  clergy  communicated  to  a  people  far  more  influenced  by 
what  they  heard  in  the  House  of  God  than  we  in  these  degenerate 
days  can  comprehend. 

C.  H.  Van  Tyne. 

10'  See  Grigshy's  article  in  Washington  <uul  Lee  Historical  Papers,  no.  2,  pp. 


CAPTURED    AND    ABANDONED    PROPERTY    DURING 
THE   CIVIL  WAR 

The  Civil  War  affords  many  instances  of  the  use  of  extreme 
methods  in  crippling  an  enemy.  On  both  sides  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  war  were  of  questionable  reputableness,  and  this  was 
true  not  only  in  unauthorized  orders  and  in  breaches  of  discipline, 
but  in  many  measures  which  received  the  full  sanction  of  govern- 
ment. The  humanizing  effect  of  modern  international  law  has  been 
nowhere  more  strikingly  revealed  than  in  the  guarantees  which  have 
been  introduced  for  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  non- 
combatants,  and  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty on  land  has  been  thoroughly  established.  Yet  the  thoughtless 
repetition  of  "  Marching  through  Georgia "  is  but  a  glorification 
over  the  harshness  of  Sherman's  most  famous  campaign,  and  the 
failure  of  this  sort  of  warfare  to  produce  a  sentiment  of  condemna- 
tion is  but  an  evidence  of  callousness  due  to  the  frequency  of  such 
outrages.  The  use  of  explosive  and  poisoned  bullets  and  chain- 
balls,  the  practice  of  bushwhacking,  the  confiscation  of  debts,  the 
cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  the  failure  to  exempt  medicines 
from  contraband  restrictions  are  practices  of  the  time  which  are 
now  generally  condemned,  and  would  be  avoided  by  civilized 
nations. 

In  this  category  we  should  now  place  the  measures  by  which 
each  belligerent  dealt  with  the  property  of  its  enemy.  The  con- 
fiscation acts  of  the  Union  government1  providing  for  the  judicial 
seizure  of  "  rebel "  property  in  federal  courts  formed  only  an  in- 
effective part  of  a  larger  policy  of  virtual  confiscation  which  con- 
templated the  employment  of  an  elaborate  machinery  for  appro- 
priating the  goods  of  the  enemy.  The  confiscation  acts  involved  the 
prosecution  of  suits  in  federal  courts,  and  this  was  obviously  im- 
possible in  insurrectionary  districts  where  no  such  courts  were  in 
operation  and  where  peaceful  judicial  process  was  impracticable, 
even  though  the  Union  forces  might  be  in  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  as  the  federal  armies 
advanced  they  would  make  captures  of  large  amounts  of  private 
property,  especially  cotton,  and  that  there  would  be  left  in  their 
train  estates  and  miscellaneous  property  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  owners.     Much  of  this  property  would  necessarily  be 

i  American  Historical  Review,  XVIII.  79-96. 
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of  such  a  nature  that  the  military  authorities  could  not  dispose  of  it, 
and  unless  some  action  were  taken  it  would  be  left  without  owner- 
ship. It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  encourage  the  capture  of  some 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  South,  not  for  direct  military  use,  but 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  enemy's  resources,  and  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  Union  government. 

To  meet  this  situation  Congress  passed,  March  12,  1863,  the  act 
relating  to  "  captured  and  abandoned  property  ",2  Under  this  law 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  appoint  special  agents  to 
collect  property  of  this  kind  in  the  insurrectionary  territory.  The 
agents  were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  property  used  for  waging 
war,  such  as  arms,  ordnance,  ships,  etc.,  nor  were  they  to  have  any 
authority  over  maritime  prizes.  The  property  thus  collected  was 
either  to  be  devoted  to  public  use  on  due  appraisement  and  certifi- 
cate, or  to  be  forwarded  to  some  place  of  sale  in  a  loyal  state  and 
the  proceeds  turned  into  the  treasury.  Provision  was  also  made  in 
the  law  for  restoration  to  loyal  owners  after  the  war. 

This  act  of  Congress  was  essentially  an  exercise  of  the  belligerent 
right  of  confiscation,  in  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  confisca- 
tion acts,  and  applying  to  property  which  the  latter  could  not  reach. 
Congress  was  competent,  according  to  later  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  all  persons 
within  the  Confederacy,  loyal  as  well  as  disloyal,  on  the  principle 
that  all  inhabitants  of  enemy  territory  are  enemies.3  This  how- 
ever would  have  been  an  extreme  measure,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  property  of  loyal  citizens  was  therefore  provided  for,  but  in 
doing  so  Congress  was  renouncing  a  part  of  its  strict  belligerent 
rights  as  the  Supreme  Court  understood  them.4 

The  Treasury  Department  proceeded  vigorously  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  law,5  and  soon  developed  an  elaborate  admin- 
istrative machinery  for  collecting  and  marketing  captured  property. 
A  general  agent  was  given  charge  of  the  whole  work,  under  whom 

2  Statutes  at  Large,  XII.  820.  According  to  an  opinion  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  Attorney-General  Speed,  July  5,  1865,  property  hostilely 
seized  by  the  military  authorities  on  land  was  to  be  regarded  as  "  captured  ", 
while  the  term  "  abandoned  "  was  held  to  apply  to  property  "  whose  owner  shall 
be  voluntarily  absent  therefrom,  and  engaged  either  in,  or  otherwise  aiding  or 
encouraging  the  rebellion  ".  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  .?:>,  40  Cong.,  2  sess. ;  U.  S.  v. 
Padelford,  9  Wallace  531. 

s  Young  v.  U.  S.,  97  U.  S.  39,  60 ;  U.  S.  v.  Winchester,  99  U.  S.  372  ""•.  espe- 
cially 375- 

*  Briggs  v.  U.  S.,   143  U.   S.  346  ff.,  especially  356. 

&  Secretary  Fessenden's  circular  of  instructions  concerning  commercial  inter- 
course, and  captured  and  abandoned  property,  July  29,  1864.  The  first  stages  of 
the  work  of  enforcing  the  Captured  Property  Act  are  discussed  in  Finance  Report, 
1S63,  pp.  23-24. 
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was  placed  a  large  corps  of  "  supervising  agents "  and  "  local 
agents  ",  who  were  in  turn  assisted  by  "  agency  aids  ",  and  customs 
officers  specially  designated  for  this  work  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  army  of  treasury  officials  which  was  thus  set  upon  the  trail 
of  captured  property  in  the  South  did  not  find  its  chase  a  holiday 
pastime.0  Even  though  within  the  Union  lines,  they  found  that  they 
were  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  either 
deserted  or  were  hostile  to  the  removal  of  property.  Cases  of 
personal  injury  to  the  officials  were  frequent  enough  to  render  the 
work  highly  dangerous.  Marks  and  other  evidences  of  the  char- 
acter and  ownership  of  the  cotton  were  often  destroyed,  and  cotton 
was  often  hauled  to  the  woods  or  swamps  and  concealed  in  advance 
of  the  agent's  arrival,  or,  in  cases  where  this  was  impossible,  it 
was  frequently  burned.  Agents  of  the  Confederate  government 
were  at  the  same  time  abroad  through  the  South  collecting  cotton, 
and  this  complicated  the  work  of  the  Union  officials,  while  it  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  evasion  on  the  part  of  private  owners.7 
Naturally  much  of  the  cotton  so  collected  was  in  unfit  condition,  and 
needed  overhauling  and  rebaling  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 
Above  this  difficulty,  there  still  remained  the  danger  of  secret  raids 
upon  the  government  depots,  resulting  in  the  theft  or  destruction  of 
the  cotton,  or  perhaps  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  grade  for  that 
contained  in  the  government  store.  Sales  were  required  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  loyal  states,  but  a  serious  obstacle  to  this  plan  was  the 
lack  of  sufficient  means  of  transportation.  Naturally  the  chief 
concern  of  the  quartermasters  in  the  field  was  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  to  the  army,  and  they  showed  little  zeal  in  co-operating  with 
the  treasury  agents  for  the  removal  of  captured  property. 

6  A  general  description  of  the  methods  used  in  collecting  captured  property 
is  to  be  found  in  Secretary  McCulloch's  report,  November  8,  1866,  House  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  gy,  39  Cong.,  2  sess.  To  secure  unpublished  material  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  treasury  officials,  search  has  been  made  in  the  files  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the  records  concerning 
captured  property  are  deposited.  Here  much  testimony,  more  or  less  reliable,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  financial  certificates,  and  official  reports. 
This  material  is  the  chief  source  of  the  data  upon  which  this  article  is  based. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  cotton  was  burned  by  the  Confederate 
authorities  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  government. 
Among  the  Confederate  cotton  records,  in  charge  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  is  a  book  containing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
made  claims  on  the  Confederate  treasury  for  cotton  destroyed  by  their  own  forces, 
among  whom  was  President  Jefferson  Davis,  who  made  claim  for  200  bales  burned. 
The  following  are  published  documents  dealing  with  this  general  subject:  Report 
of  A.  Roane,  Chief  of  Confederate  Produce  Loan  Office,  House  Misc.  Doc.  No. 
igo,  44  Cong.,  1  sess.,  p.  39 ;  Report  of  DeBow,  general  Confederate  cotton  agent, 
ibid.;  Treas.  Dept.  Circular,  no.  4,  January  9,  1900.  See  also  account  of  the  facts 
in  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wallace  405. 
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Because  of  the  perilous  character  of  this  work  of  bringing  in 
property  from  the  insurrectionary  districts,  the  government  offered 
large  inducements  to  private  individuals  who  would  undergo  the 
necessary  risks.  Treasury  officials  offered  to  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  any  who  would  bale  up  and  bring  in  cotton 
and  deliver  it  to  the  agent  at  one  of  the  shipping  ports.  This  form 
of  contract  did  not  authorize  purchases  within  the  Confederate 
lines.8  A  peculiar  kind  of  executive  permit,  however,  was  issued  by- 
President  Lincoln  which  authorized  the  holder,  even  over  the  protest 
of  the  military  authorities,  to  pass  through  the  lines  and  seize 
property  in  the  insurrectionary  districts,  the  licensee  being  allowed 
to  keep  three-fourths  of  the  proceeds.9  After  Lincoln's  death, 
some  of  the  licensees  were  deprived  of  the  property,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  put  into  the  treasury.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  President  had  no  power  to  make  these  contracts,  since  they  were 
in  violation  of  the  non-intercourse  acts.10  Wherever  purchases 
were  made  beyond  the  lines  of  military  occupation  of  the  federal 
forces  they  were  outlawed.  Later,  however,  Congress  by  a  special 
act  came  to  the  relief  of  claimants  who  were  thus  dispossessed. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  system  of  collecting  property  pro- 
duced many  irregularities  and  cases  of  fraud.  Individuals  under 
contract  to  collect  and  deliver  cotton  to  a  Union  agent  would  often 
seize  property  which  they  had  no  right  to  touch,  or  would  collect 
heavy  bales  of  good  quality  and  turn  over  to  the  government  light 
bales  of  poor  quality.  Residents  in  some  cases  represented  them- 
selves as  agents  for  the  Union  government,  and  simply  robbed  under 
this  pretended  authority,  not  condescending  to  show  by  what  right 
they  made  their  seizures.  Agents  themselves  blundered  at  times 
because  of  a  misunderstanding  of  their  duties,  or  committed  out- 
rages in  deliberate  dishonesty.  The  unscrupulous  agent,  of  course, 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gain.  In  the  process  of  repack- 
ing, large  quantities  of  cotton  might  be  abstracted  and  disposed  of  at 
private  sale.  False  reports  might  be  submitted,  concealing  the  true 
amount  received.  Immediate  supervision  might  be  evaded  by  the 
pretext  of  direct  orders  from  Washington  to  dispose  of  the  cotton 
in  some  other  way  than  through  the  office  of  the  next  superior  agent. 
In  certain  districts,  military  authorities  were  implicated  in  defraud- 
ing the  government,  and  in  such  a  situation  lawless  bands  of  thieves 
were  encouraged  while  good  citizens  were  intimidated. 

s  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  97,  39  Cong.,  2  sess.,  p.  3 ;  U.  S.  v.  Lane,  8  Wallace  185. 

0  Report  of  House  Committee  on  Judiciary.  House  Report  So.  gj,  45  Con«.. 
3  sess.  In  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  129  Packages,  27  Fed.  Cas.  284,  such  a  permit  was 
used  fraudulently  to  ship  whiskey  into  a  Union  camp. 

10  Ouachita  Cotton  Case,  6  Wallace  521;  McKee  v.  U.  S.,  8  Wallace  163. 
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Considering  these  difficulties,  the  Captured  Property  Act  was  ex- 
tensively enforced.  As  reported  officially  in  May,  1868;  the  gross 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  cotton  were  $29,518,041,  and  the  gross 
proceeds  from  miscellaneous  property  $1,309,650.  The  net  total 
derived  from  captured  and  abandoned  property  was  $25, 257,931. 21 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  property 
handled  by  the  treasury  agents  was  cotton.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  this  important  commodity  was  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
Union  authorities.  Being  the  greatest  staple  product  of  the  South, 
it  was  regarded  as  their  most  valuable  source  of  wealth,  and  was 
held  to  contribute  so  directly  to  the  support  of  the  Rebellion  that  it 
should  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  ordinary  private  prop- 
erty. It  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  proper  subject 
for  capture  by  the  Union  authorities  during  the  Civil  War,  and  not 
to  be  protected  by  the  general  rule  of  international  law  which  con- 
demns the  seizure  of  private  property  on  land.12 

The  control  of  deserted  houses  and  plantations  was  one  of  the 
important  problems  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  Captured  Prop- 
erty Act.  Property  whose  owner  was  absent  in  aid  of  the  insur- 
rection was  legally  regarded  as  abandoned,  and  was  given  over  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department.13  No  attempt  was 
made  to  disturb  the  title  to  this  deserted  property,  some  of  which,  in 
spite  of  the  legal  definition,  was  understood  to  belong  to  loyal 
owners ;  it  was  merely  held  under  the  temporary  control  of  the 
Union  officials,  ready  to  be  returned  to  its  owners  after  the  war  in 
the  event  of  their  loyalty  being  proved,  or  to  be  confiscated  if  owned 
by  a  "  rebel ".  The  property  was  ordinarily  put  in  the  hands  of 
tenants  who  engaged  to  cultivate  it,  but  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
towns,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  needy  applicants  who 
could  show  both  poverty  and  loyalty. 

The  machinery  for  administering  these  abandoned  estates,  as 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Louisiana,14  involved  a  plantation  bureau 
at  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of  a  "  superintendent  of  plantations " 

11  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  56,  40  Cong.,  2  sess.,  p.  52. 

12  Mrs.  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wallace  404  ;  Briggs  v.  U.  S.,  143  U.  S.  346, 
357;  Whitfield  v.  U.  S.,  92  U.  S.  165,  170.  In  the  last  case  the  court  declared 
that  cotton  was  "  during  the  late  war,  as  much  hostile  property  as  the  military 
supplies  and  munitions  it  was  used  to  obtain  ". 

13  Stat,  at  Large,  XII.  820,  sec.  1;  XIII.  375,  376. 

1*  The  records  of  these  transactions  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  in  charge  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division. 
The  following  titles  will  indicate  the  nature  of  this  unpublished  material :  List  of 
Plantations  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department,  3d.  agency,  by  S.  B.  Hola- 
bird.  Col.  and  Chief  Quartermaster,  Dept.  of  Gulf,  October  1,  1863;  Plantation 
Inventories,  bk.  no.  74 ;  Plantation  Bureau  Records,  containing  inspectors'  re- 
ports, bk.  no.  72. 
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under  whom  was  placed  a  corps  of  agents  and  inspectors  whose 
function  it  was  to  keep  the  central  office  in  touch  with  the  large 
number  of  lessees  and  occupants  to  whom  the  estates  were  leased 
or  granted.  The  rents  and  proceeds  derived  from  this  period  of 
temporary  control  were  appropriated  by  the  government,  and  turned 
in  as  a  part  of  the  captured  and  abandoned  property  "  fund  ". 

The  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  which  is 
incidental  to  warfare  was  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in  connec- 
tion with  this  system  of  operating  deserted  plantations.  Neglect  of 
improvements,  dilapidation  of  buildings,  and  deterioration  due  to 
inexperienced  farming  were  everywhere  apparent.  The  lessee's  in- 
terest naturally  extended  only  to  the  harvesting  of  the  immediate 
crop,  and  this  object  was  furthered  in  disregard  of  the  perma- 
nent up-keep  of  the  property.  Several  plantations  might  at  times 
be  under  the  control  of  one  individual  or  firm  and  this  led  to 
the  transfer  and  indiscriminate  mixture  of  movable  property  which 
should  have  been  localized  in  particular  estates.  The  negroes,  sud- 
denly shifted  to  a  free  status  and  to  a  system  of  lax  discipline,  be- 
came unruly  and  faithless  to  contract.  Offers  of  higher  wages  or 
easier  work  would  readily  seduce  them  from  one  plantation  to 
another  and  such  a  departure  of  laborers  might  occasion  the  loss  of 
a  whole  crop.  Trouble  arose  also  because  of  the  "hands"  claiming 
the  right  to  plant  cotton  or  anything  else  in  their  respective  patches 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  the  overseer.  All  of  these  diffi- 
culties of  management  were  enhanced  by  the  military  authorities, 
who  caused  constant  annoyance  by  deporting  mules  without  com- 
pensation, issuing  full  rations  to  idle  negroes,  and  enrolling  the 
"  hands  "  as  "  contraband  troops  ".  It  sometimes  happened  that  a 
plantation  might  be  occupied  for  months  as  a  camp  or  a  recruiting 
station,  making  successful  cultivation  impossible. 

It  is  clear  that  this  whole  system,  in  its  essential  features, 
amounted  to  temporary  confiscation.  The  government  based  its 
claim  to  the  proceeds  of  "  captured  "  property  and  the  revenue  from 
deserted  property,  during  the  period  of  its  abandonment,  upon  the 
owner's  disloyalty.  In  the  measures  adopted  after  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  hardships  caused  by  confiscation  in  its  various  forms  were 
considerably  mitigated,  and  this  was  especially  true  of  the  seizures 
made  under  the  Captured  Property  Act.  Seizure  in  these  cases  did 
not  involve  final  condemnation,  since  the  statute  itself  contemplated 
relief  to  all  "loyal"  claimants  who  would,  within  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  prove  their  right  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 
In  addition,  the  executive  policy  of  unconditional  pardon  and  gen- 
eral amnesty,  adopted  after  the  war,  removed  finally  all  distinction 
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between  "  loyal "  and  "  disloyal "  owners,  and  required  the  restora- 
tion, so  far  as  practicable,  of  all  forfeited  property  rights.13 

In  treating  the  question  of  restorations  as  affecting  captured  and 
abandoned  property  certain  incidental  methods  will  be  briefly  ex- 
amined, and  then  the  work  of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  be  somewhat 

is  It  will  perhaps  be  in  order  to  give  at  this  point  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  pardon  upon  confiscated  property.  The  first  pardon  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  the  first  three  of  President  Johnson,  contained  various 
exceptions  and  conditions,  among  which  were  provisions  that  confiscated  prop- 
erty should  not  be  returned.  Finally,  a  proclamation  of  December  25,  1868, 
declared  an  unconditional  pardon  without  the  requirement  of  an  oath,  and  without 
reservations  as  to  forfeited  property  rights.  So  far  as  executive  policy  is  con- 
cerned, however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  very  definite  programme  touching 
the  effect  of  pardon  upon  proceedings  and  judgments  under  the  confiscation  acts. 
Attorney-General  Speed's  first  official  utterance  on  the  subject,  issued  in  the  form 
of  instructions  to  district  attorneys  in  May,  1865,  directed  the  discontinuance  of 
confiscation  proceedings,  but  these  orders  were  later  revoked,  and  district  attor- 
neys were  directed  to  press  cases  forward  to  an  early  determination.  In -the 
order  of  President  Johnson  regarding  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  Virginia  after  the  close  of  the  war,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
Attorney-General  will  instruct  the  proper  officials  to  libel  and  bring  to  judgment, 
confiscation,  and  sale  property  subject  to  confiscation,  and  enforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  said  state."  In  accordance  with  this  order,  Speed  di- 
rected District  Attorney  Chandler  to  see  that  the  appropriate  officials  were  in- 
structed to  perform  their  duties  as  the  President  directed.  (Letter  Books  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  1865  and  1866;  Exec.  Order,  May  9,  1865,  Offlc.  Rec, 
third  series,  V.  14.)  The  problem  was  ultimately  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  series  of  decisions.  As  regards  the  first  confiscation  act  the  question 
was  decided  in  1867  in  the  case  of  Armstrong's  Foundry,  6  Wallace  766,  where 
the  court  held  that  the  statute  regarded  the  owner's  consent  to  the  hostile  use 
of  the  property  as  an  offense  of  which  confiscation  was  the  penalty  ;  hence  pardon 
would  restore  to  the  claimant  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  which  went  to  the 
government,  no  opinion  being  expressed  as  to  the  informer's  share.  A  different 
and  somewhat  confusing  line  of  interpretation  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
act  of  1862,  for  here  the  court  declared  that  not  even  universal  amnesty  could 
restore  the  lost  property  rights.  The  court  argued  that  the  second  confiscation 
act  was  passed  in  exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  not  for  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, hence  pardon  of  the  traitor  could  not  relieve  him  of  the  forfeiture.  It  was 
further  maintained  that  property  which  had  been  sold  to  a  purchaser  in  good 
faith  and  for  value  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  proceeds  deposited 
in  the  treasury  were  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  action,  since  Congress  alone 
has  power  to  reappropriate  money  once  covered  into  the  treasury.  (Semmes  v. 
U.  S.,  91  U.  S.  2i,  27;  Knote  v.  U.  S.,  95  U.  S.  149.)  The  judicial  interpretation 
of  the  two  acts  is,  in  fact,  somewhat  puzzling,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
broad  underlying  principles  were  consistently  adhered  to.  In  the  case  of  the  act 
of  1861  the  whole  title  in  fee  was  held  to  be  surrendered  on  the  ground  that  the 
proceeding  was  merely  against  the  property,  but  the  pardoned  owner  was  as  we 
have  just  seen  entitled  to  that  share  of  the  proceeds  which  went  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  seizures  under  the  act  of  1862  the  life  interest  only  was  forfeited,  thus 
at  least  partly  recognizing  the  confiscation  as  a  penalty  for  a  criminal  offense,  but 
no  recovery  could  be  secured  by  reason  of  pardon.  Moreover,  in  the  very  brief 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Armstrong's  Foundry  nothing  is  said  about  the  exclusive 
right  of  Congress  to  control  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  treasury, 
though  in  the  case  of  Knote  v.  United  States  this  was  made  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  for  refusing  restoration. 
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more  fully  considered.  Both  during  and  after  the  war  we  find  that 
direct  methods  of  release  were  followed  which  disregarded,  in  some 
measure,  the  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  over 
these  cases.  Quartermasters  at  times  released  property,  secured  by 
military  seizure,  before  it  had  passed  to  the  treasury  officials.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  continually  beset  with  appeals 
concerning  erroneous  seizures,  exercised  regularly  during  the  war 
the  judicial  function  of  allowing  releases  if  convinced  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  applicants.10  This  policy  he  continued  for  some  months 
after  the  war,  until,  by  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  these 
cases  were  all  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Another  important  agency  concerned  in  the  restoration  of  prop- 
erty was  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands. 
This  institution  was  created  by  Congress,  March  3,  1865,  to  provide 
protection  and  support  for  emancipated  negroes,  and  to  it  control  of 
confiscated,  captured,  and  abandoned  real  property  was  entrusted.17 
Estates  which  had  been  administered  on  a  lease  system  by  treasury 
agents  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  as  was  also  property 
seized  for  judicial  confiscation  but  not  actually  condemned,  and  a 
miscellaneous  class  of  property  in  the  hands  of  military  authorities 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  original  intention  was  that  deserted 
lands  should  be  allotted  in  small  holdings  to  individual  freedmen, 
and,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  some  land  was  actually  as- 
signed. In  general,  however,  the  bureau  either  used  its  land  for 
colonies  of  freedmen,  or  continued  the  lease  system  in  order  to  make 
its  property  productive  of  revenue. 

At  first  the  bureau  adopted  a  cautious  policy  regarding  restora- 
tions, and  declined  all  applications  not  supported  by  proof  of  past 
as  well  as  present  loyalty.  By  President  Johnson's  order  in  August, 
1865,  however,  the  bureau  was  instructed  to  return  the  property  of 
all  who  were  included  in  the  partial  amnesty  proclamations  of  that 
year,  or  who,  if  excluded  from  these  proclamations,  could  show 
certificates  of  special  pardon.  As  a  result  of  these  instructions,  the 
bureau  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
property  once  under  its  control,  and  the  plan  of  allotment  to  freed- 
men was  defeated  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  applying  to 
the  bureau's  holdings.  A  report  of  Commissioner  Howard  shows 
that  the  officers  of  the  bureau  restored  15,452  acres  of  land  seized 
under  the  second  confiscation  act,   14,652  acres  received  as  aban- 

ifiThc  actual  adjudication  of  these  claims  rested,  in  fact,  with  the  local 
agent;  that  is,  he  would  send  in  the  papers  with  his  recommendation  for  the 
secretary's  action.  Report  of  Secretary  McCulloch,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  S'o.  a,  40 
Cong.,  2  sess. 

n  Stat,  at  Large,  XIII.  507. 
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doned  and  allotted  to  freedmen,  and  400,000  acres  of  abandoned 
property  which  had  never  been  allotted.  Thus  the  total  restorations 
amounted  to  430,104  acres.18 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  restorations  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the  military  authorities,  and  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  were  but  incidental,  since  the  Court  of  Claims 
was  the  regularly  designated  tribunal  for  adjudicating  these  cases, 
and  was  the  only  agency  by  which  the  grounds  of  release  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strictly  judicial  determination.  In  dealing  with  these 
cases  the  Court  of  Claims  followed,  not  too  rigidly,  the  terms  of  the 
various  statutes  involved,19  and  introduced  certain  rules  of  its  own 
making.  The  claimant  was  required  to  show  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  property  claimed  and  that  he  had  never  given  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  Rebellion.  The  government  was  not  to  be  loaded  with  the 
burden  of  proving  disloyalty.  Voluntary  residence  in  an  insur- 
rectionary district  was  taken  as  prima  jade  evidence  of  a  rebellious 
character,  and  this  must  be  rebutted  by  satisfactory  testimony  cover- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and  showing  that  no  act  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  Confederate  movement  had  been  willingly  performed. 

The  Court  of  Claims  thus  became  the  tribunal  for  judging  the 
facts  as  to  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  professed  Unionists  in  the 
South,  and  its  hearings  assumed  somewhat  the  character  of  a  judg- 
ment-day proceeding,  where,  after  the  deeds  of  all  had  been  laid 

is  After  President  Johnson's  order,  the  rules  followed  by  the  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  these  restorations  were  that  land  should  not  be  regarded  as  con- 
fiscated until  condemned  and  sold  by  a  federal  court ;  that  property  not  properly 
considered  abandoned  or  confiscated  should  be  surrendered  to  claimants ;  that 
property  be  restored  to  pardoned  "  rebels  ",  and  that  restoration  of  land  under 
cultivation  be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the  claimant  of  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  loyal  refugees  for  their  labor  in  working  the  lands.  For 
the  action  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  regarding  property  see :  General  Order  War 
Dept.  no.  no,  Offic.  Rec,  third  series,  V.  51;  Reports  of  General  O.  O.  Howard, 
Commissioner,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  39  Cong.,  1  sess. ;  House  Misc.  Doc.  No.  78, 
38  Cong.,  1  sess. ;  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  19,  39  Cong.,  1  sess. :  ibid.,  No.  99  ;  Peirce, 
The  Freedmen's  Bureau  (University  of  Iowa  Studies,  vol.  III.,  no.  1),  pp.  21,  22,  24. 

is  The  following  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  property  was  included  in 
the  Captured  and  Abandoned  Property  Act :  "  Any  person  claiming  to  have  been 
the  owner  of  any  such  abandoned  or  captured  property  may,  at  any  time  within 
two  years  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  prefer  his  claim  to  the  proceeds 
thereof  in  the  court  of  claims ;  and  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  of 
his  ownership  of  said  property,  of  his  right  to  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  that  he 
has  never  given  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  present  rebellion,  to  receive  the  residue 
of  such  proceeds,  after  the  deduction  of  any  purchase-money  which  may  have 
been  paid,  together  with  the  expense  of  transportation  and  sale  of  said  property, 
and  any  other  lawful  expenses  attending  the  disposition  thereof."  Stat,  at 
Large.  XII.  S20.  sec.  3.  By  a  further  enactment  of  July  27,  1868,  the  remedy 
thus  given  was  declared  to  be  exclusive,  precluding  the  claimant  from  "  suit  at 
common  law,  or  any  other  mode  of  redress  whatever  ".     Ibid.,  XV.  244,  sec.  3. 
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bare,  the  faithful  were  rewarded  and  the  rebellious  turned  away. 
The  voluminous  testimony  which  the  court  examined  constitutes 
perhaps  the  best  body  of  material  revealing  in  detail  the  conduct  of 
"loyal"  Southerners,  and  for  the  historian  who  takes  up  the  study 
of  the  Civil  War  loyalists  it  will  have  somewhat  the  same  value  as 
the  papers  of  the  New  York  Royal  Commission  had  for  the  study 
of  the  corresponding  topic  in  the  Revolutionary  War.20 

Men  and  women  of  Union  sympathies,  as  this  testimony  shows, 
were  scattered  in  considerable  number  throughout  the  South.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  a  repressing  and  persecuting  majority,  they 
naturally  found  it  difficult  to  express  their  loyalty  in  any  active, 
organized  form.  They  had  to  be  content,  therefore,  with  a  negative 
attitude,  a  sort  of  "  passive  resistance  ",  refusing  to  take  any  volun- 
tary measures  against  the  government  at  Washington,  and  perform- 
ing individual  acts  of  friendship  to  the  Union  cause.  We  find  them 
resisting  the  Confederate  draft,  carrying  provisions  and  medicine 
to  the  Union  soldiers,  contributing  funds  for  helping  the  "blue- 
coats  ",  attending  the  boys  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  other  equally 
mild  ways  promoting  the  Union  cause. 

This  "  loyalty  ",  which  meant  simply  treason  from  the  standpoint 
of  Southern  communities  and  neighborhoods,  naturally  incurred 
local  persecution,  and  the  Unionist  of  the  South  moved  constantly 
in  an  atmosphere  of  scorn  and  prejudice,  and  was  continually  dis- 
turbed by  threats  of  personal  violence.  Furthermore,  he  was  often 
compelled  against  his  will  to  give  some  support  to  the  Southern 
cause.  It  was  an  exceptional  Unionist  indeed  who  was  not  pressed 
into  the  conscript  lines,  or  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a  Confederate 
loan,  or  forced  to  labor  on  entrenchments,  and  in  addition  to  all 
this  he  must  of  course  pay  taxes  into  the  "  rebel"  treasury,  however 
loud  might  be  his  protest.  Children  even  caught  up  the  national 
feud,  and  the  refusal  of  one  daring  youth  to  give  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  for  the  neighbor  boys  to  spit  upon  resulted  in  a  severe 
laceration,  and  later  in  a  fatal  blow  from  a  brickbat. 

In  conducting  these  suits,  the  Court  of  Claims  found  its  docket 
well  crowded.  The  total  amount  paid  out  in  judgments  in  such 
cases  up  to  February  4,  1888,  was  reported  as  $9,864,300.75.=1 
When  we  remember  that  the  sums  involved  in  each  case  were  usuallv 
small,  and  that  these  figures  represent  only  the  claims  which  were 

20  Testimony  of  the  sort  here  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  following 
published  reports  of  cases,  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  III.  119,  177,  218,  240,  390; 
IV.  337;  V.  412,  586,  706. 

21  Treas.  Deft.  Circular,  no.  4.  January  9,  1000.  For  a  list  of  judgment's  ren- 
dered between  March,  1863,  and  March,  1867,  see,  House  Misc.  Doc.  A'o.  50.  40 
Cong.,   1    scss.,  pp.  2-9. 
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allowed,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  this  litigation 
which  the  court  handled. 

The  most  critical  point  of  law  touching  these  claims  related  to 
the  effect  of  the  pardon  and  amnesty  action  of  the  President  upon 
the  rights  of  claimants  for  property  seized  during  the  war.  Were 
disloyal  owners  permanently  divested  of  their  property  by  that  pro- 
viso of  the  Captured  Property  Act  which  required  proof  that  the 
owner  had  "  never  given  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the  present  re- 
bellion ",  or  could  the  consequences  of  disloyalty  be  avoided  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  pardon  and  amnesty,  and  the  owner's 
acceptance  of  the  oath  of  allegiance?  This  question  was  presented 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Klein,  appealed  from  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court.22  The  most  liberal  view  of  the  case 
was  sustained  by  the  latter  tribunal.  In  substance  the  opinion  was 
that  Congress  had  intended  to  restore  property  not  only  to  loyal 
owners,  but  to  those  who  had  been  hostile  and  should  later  become 
loyal,  that  after  the  proclamation  of  general  amnesty  the  restora- 
tion of  property  to  all  bona  fide  owners  claiming  under  the  Cap- 
tured Property  Act  became  the  duty  of  the  government,  and  that 
such  restoration  became  the  "absolute  right  of  the  persons  par- 
doned ",  the  government  having  constituted  itself  the  trustee,  not 
only  for  claimants  protected  by  the  original  act,  but  for  all  who 
might  later  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  their  property.  "  '  Pardon 
and  restoration  of  political  rights '  ",  declared  the  court,  "  were  in 
return  for  the  oath  and  its  fulfillment.  To  refuse  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  not  less  'cruel  and  astounding'  than  to  abandon  the 
freed  people  whom  the  Executive  had  promised  to  maintain  in  their 
freedom." 

After  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  all  claimants 
who  had  been  dispossessed  through  the  operation  of  the  Captured 
Property  Act  were,  regardless  of  loyalty,  entitled  to  restoration. 
There  was,  however,  another  proviso  in  the  original  act  which  more 
seriously  affected  the  claimants'  prospects  of  recovery.  The  suits 
must,  according  to  the  law,  be  brought  within  two  years  "  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  ".  The  claim,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Anderson  was  preferred  June  5,  1868. 23  Could 
this  be  construed  as  having  been  presented  within  the  prescribed 
limit?  Here  the  court  was  called  upon  to  fix  the  exact  date  when, 
in  the  strict  legal  sense,  the  Rebellion  ceased.  Again  a  liberal  con- 
struction was  adopted.     The  court  held  that  Congress  could  not  be 

2213  Wallace  128,  142.  The  decision  in  U.  S.  v.  Padelford,  9  Wallace  531, 
is  similar. 

23  9  Wallace  56. 
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supposed  to  have  left  possible  claimants  to  decide  this  matter  for 
themselves,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  treaty  of  peace,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  war  serves  to  mark  the  exact  point  at  which  the 
legal  relations  peculiar  to  war  cease,  there  must  be  some  public  act 
or  legislation  which  will  serve  to  fix  definitely  such  a  point.  The 
date  of  President  Johnson's  proclamation,  August  20,  1866,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
throughout  the  country  was  declared,  was  taken  by  the  court  as 
marking  the  legal  termination  of  the  war.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
on  March  2,  1867,  Congress,  referring  to  an  act  of  June  20,  1864, 
regarding  the  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  had 
continued  the  act  in  force  for  three  years  "  from  and  after  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  as  announced  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
August  20,  1866".  This  date  had  therefore  been  declared  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments  to  be  the  termination  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  court  declared  that  it  must  therefore  be  so  applied 
with  reference  to  the  rights  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  Captured 
Property  Act. 

Unfortunately  for  the  claimants,  the  decision  in  the  Klein  case 
did  not  come  until  1869,  after  the  period  had  expired  during  which, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Anderson 
case,  the  recovery  of  property  was  possible.  It  thus  appeared  that 
there  were  many  claimants  to  whom,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  Congress 
owed  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  alleged  that  a  consider- 
able sum,  variously  reported  but  supposed  to  be  well  over  ten  million 
dollars,  remained  as  a  part  of  the  captured  property  or  cotton 
"  fund  "  after  the  necessary  deductions  were  made.  For  this  reason 
agitation  was  begun  to  secure  relief  for  those  claimants  who,  under 
the  very  natural  misapprehension  that  they  would  be  required  to 
prove  loyalty,  had  allowed  the  two  years'  limitation  to  lapse  without 
taking  advantage  of  their  right  to  plead  before  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Various  bills  to  revive  in  favor  of  such  claimants  the  right  of  action 
before  the  Court  of  Claims  have  been  presented  to  Congress,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  at  various  times  re- 
ported favorably  on  such  legislation,  but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken.21  Meanwhile  curious  suggestions  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  "  fund  ",  such  as  dividing  it  among  the 
states  or  devoting  it  to  the  relief  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  but 
these  proposals,  like  the  proposed  bills  and  committee  reports,  have 
been  lost  in  the  general  oblivion  of  the  Congressional  calendar. 

"*  Cong.  Globe,  52  Cong.,  1  sess.,  House  Bills  1 7.1,  455,  .';(>4.  5451  ;  ibid.,  vol. 
28,  House  Bill  7618;  House  Report  No.  646,  50  Cong.,  1  sess.;  ibid.,  Ho.  784,  51 
Cong.,   1  sess.;  ibid.,  Xo.  /.,',-".  52  Cong.,  1  sess. 
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In  general  the  various  reports  and  proposals  presented  on  this 
complicated  subject  are  inconsistent.  The  number  of  claimants 
whose  right  of  action  was  debarred  has  doubtless  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, while  a  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  figures  and  as- 
sertions regarding  the  so-called  "  fund  "  in  the  treasury  are  mislead- 
ing. In  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress,  we  find  a 
statistical  exhibit  which  shows  $31,722,466.20  as  the  "  whole  amount 
of  abandoned  and  captured  property  sales  ",  and  after  the  deduction 
of  such  items  as  cost  of  collecting,  amounts  transferred  or  released, 
or  amounts  paid  out  of  the  "fund"  on  judgments  or  special  acts 
of  release,  a  balance  of  $10,512,007.96  is  shown  as  the  amount  re- 
maining from  the  captured  property  "  fund  ".25 

By  reference,  however,  to  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  February  4,  1888,  it  appears  that  the  net  receipts  from 
captured  and  abandoned  property  were  $26,887,584.39.  Not  all  of 
this,  however,  was  secured  from  the  sale  of  privately  owned  cotton.26 
A  sum  exceeding  six  million  dollars  included  under  this  heading 
was  derived  from  the  purchase  of  cotton  by  the  treasury  officials, 
the  cotton  later  being  sold  for  gold,  thus  involving  a  double  profit 
owing  to  the  premium  on  gold.  Receipts  from  miscellaneous  prop- 
erty, from  rents,  and  from  the  sale  of  captured  vessels  were  also 
classed  in  this  same  fund.  A  deduction  of  these  various  items  leaves 
$15,880,664.19,  as  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  individual  cotton. 

One  very  important  item  in  this  last  total,  however,  was  a  sum 
amounting  to  $4,886,671  received  from  the  sale  of  cotton  captured 
after  June  30,  1865,  nearly  all  of  which  was  Confederate,  not 
private,  cotton.  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  item  it  must  be 
explained  that  seizures  under  the  Captured  and  Abandoned  Property 
Act  did  not  cease  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Besides  the  collection  of 
private  property  the  treasury  officials  had  been  constantly  active  in 
seizing  the  property  of  the  Confederate  government.27  Much  of 
this  property  was  in  the  hands  of  private  holders  scattered  through- 
out the  insurrectionary  states,  and  the  treasury  agents  continued 
their  collections  of  this  sort  of  property  during  1865.  After  the 
spring  of  1865  the  seizures  of  the  Treasury  Department  were 
chiefly  confined  to  property  which  had  been  sold  to  the  Confederate 
government,  or  to  one  of  the  Confederate  states,  or  subscribed  to  the 
"produce  loan"  of  the  Confederacy,  or  delivered  as  military  sup- 
plies to  the  Confederate  army. 

In  collecting  this  property  of  the  Confederate  government,  much 

25  House  Report  No.  1377,  52  Cong.,   i   sess.,  p.  2. 

26  Treas.  Dept.  Circular,  no.  4,  January  9,   1900. 
-1  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  97,  39   Cong.,  2   sess. 
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difficulty  was  experienced  in  avoiding  the  seizure  of  purely  private 
property.  Agents  would  often  take  cotton  held  in  private  posses- 
sion on  suspicion  that  it  belonged  to  the  Confederate  States.  If 
mistakes  were  discovered,  the  property  was  usually  released  to  the 
owner  at  once  without  requiring  proofs  of  loyalty.  Sometimes 
rather  loose  methods  were  used  in  the  collection  of  " C.  S.  cotton" 
after  the  war.  Mr.  X  would  come  to  the  agent  and  say,  "  I  know 
where  some  C.  S.  cotton  is  ",  and  the  agent  would  engage  to  give 
him  a  portion  if  he  would  bring  it  in.  X  would  then  get  any  cotton 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  and  deliver  it  over  to  the  agent.28  In 
this  and  similar  ways,  there  was  indiscriminate  seizure  of  private 
property  with  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  Confederacy,  but  on 
the  whole  considerable  caution  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
Treasury  Department.29  To  aid  them  in  avoiding  erroneous  seizure 
of  private  cotton,  agents  had  access  to  lists  which  had  been  kept  by 
"  rebel "  cotton  agents  showing  where  and  in  whose  possession  C.  S. 
A.  cotton  was  to  be  found.  Another  valuable  source  of  evidence 
was  to  be  had  in  the  county  tax  lists  from  which  all  public  (Con- 
federate) cotton  was  excluded  as  not  subject  to  taxation,  and  on 
which  none  but  private  cotton  was  entered.30 

If  now  we  recur  to  the  above-mentioned  fifteen  millions  actually 
received  from  individual  cotton,  and  deduct  the  various  disburse- 
ments which  must  be  charged  against  this  sum,  such  as  expenses, 
amounts  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  claims, 
amounts  paid  on  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  allowed  by 
private  acts  of  Congress,  there  remains  a  balance  of  $4,992,349.92.31 
This  amount,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  substantially  equal  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  cotton  which  belonged  to  the  Confederacy.  Hence  it 
is  maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  no  such  "  fund  "  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  House  Committee's  report  exists,  and  that  the 
balance  now  in  the  treasury  represents  not  the  value  of  cotton  due  to 
individuals  whose  claims  have  been  debarred,  but  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  Confederate  cotton  which  the  United  States  is  under  no 
just'  or  equitable  obligation  to  return. 

=s  In  some  instances  of  this  sort  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  undertaking  the  risk  of  collecting  the  cotton.  The  records 
of  B.  F.  Flanders,  supervising  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  New 
Orleans,  contain  numerous  such  instances.  These  records  are  filed  with  the 
Miscellaneous  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

29  In  Secretary  McCulloch's  printed  circular  of  instructions,  October  20,  1865, 
agents  were  warned  to  use  great  care  in  collecting  property  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federate government,  or  subscribed  to  the  produce  loan,  "  to  the  end  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  be  not  interfered  with,  or  the  property  of  unoffending  per- 
sons taken  from  them  ". 

••"•Affidavit  of  William  A.  McCann,  December  12,  1865,  Cotton  and  Captured 
Property  Record,  no.  4027.     Files  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

31  Trcas.  Deft.  Circular,  no.  4,  January  o,  1000. 
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These  war  claims  are  still  being  constantly  urged.  When  pre- 
sented directly  to  the  Court  of  Claims  they  are  declared  outlawed 
by  the  two-year  limitation.  If  they  appear  in  the  form  of  private 
petitions  to  Congress  for  equitable  relief,  they  are  ultimately  re- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  Department  for  recommendation,  and  the  de- 
partment maintains  a  set  of  clerks  whose  whole  time  is  given  to 
examining  the  genuineness  of  such  claims.  In  this  rather  unsatis- 
factory shape  the  question  rests  to-day,  with  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression abroad  as  to  the  number  of  owners  dispossessed,  and  with 
a  misapprehension,  even  on  the  part  of  Congressmen,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  fund  "  for  their  relief. 

James  G.  Randall. 


THE    POSITION    OF   AMERICAN   ECONOMIC   HISTORY 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  first  to  show  what  ought  to  be  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  economic  history  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  as  a 
separate  subject  of  study  and  then  to  note  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  in  American  history.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  by  calling  attention  to  the  changes  which  have  in  recent 
years  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  our  historians  and  economists 
toward  this  subject.  No  one  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  Boston  last  winter  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  interest  which  its  members  manifested  in  the 
economic  side  of  history.  Professor  Turner  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress two  years  ago  called  attention  to  its  importance  to  all  students 
of  American  history  and  there  seemed  now  to  be  a  pretty  general 
response  to  his  words.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  interest  among 
historians  was  the  lack  of  it  among  the  members  of  the  Economic 
Association.  Topics  in  economic  history  found  no  place  upon  their 
programme.  Their  meetings  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  discussion 
of  current  problems  and  no  one  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to 
approach  those  problems  from  an  historical  point  of  view  or  to  look 
to  history  for  any  light  upon  them.  It  was  significant  also  that  the 
project  of  the  economic  department  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  for 
a  co-operative  economic  history  of  the  United  States  received  no 
attention  whatever.  No  inquiries  were  heard  and  no  information 
was  given  to  the  association  concerning  its  progress.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  the  two  associations  is.  I  believe,  typical  of 
the  attitude  of  historians  and  economists  generally  in  this  country. 

If  now  we  turn  back  a  period  of  twenty  years  we  shall  find  a 
situation  in  one  respect  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  present  one. 
Interest  in  economic  history  was  at  that  time  scarcely  less  marked 
than  it  is  to-day,  but  historians  had  very  little  share  in  it.  It  was 
to  be  found  chiefly  among  economists  and  was  the  result  of  the 
influence  among  them  of  the  so-called  historical  school.  This  in- 
fluence became  strong  in  this  country  during  the  eighties  and 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  professorships  of  economic  his- 
tory in  the  departments  of  economics  in  the  leading  universities. 
Harvard  established  the  first  of  them  in  1891  and  other  institutions 
soon  after  followed  her  lead.  Economic  history  was  everywhere 
expected  to  play  an  important  part  in  that  reconstruction  of  eco- 
nomic science  which  was  then  going  on.  Since  that  period  there 
(80) 
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has  come  about  the  radical  change  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Interest  in  economic  history  among  economists  has  steadily  de- 
clined, while  among  historians  it  has  as  steadily  increased.  What 
are  the  influences  which  have  produced  these  changes?  An  ex- 
amination of  them  will  do  much  to  reveal  the  real  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  reasons  for  its  development. 

The  disposition  of  economists  to  regard  economic  history  as  of 
less  consequence  to  their  science  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  declin- 
ing influence  of  the  historical  school  among  them.  As  a  separate 
branch  of  study  economic  history  owes  its  existence  to  that  school. 
Its  early  development  was  a  part  of  the  reaction  against  the  classical 
political  economy,  for  which  that  school  stood.  According  to  views 
of  the  historical  school  the  science  of  economics  ought  to  be  made  less 
abstract  and  deductive.  It  ought  to  take  into  account  more  of  the 
concrete  facts  of  economic  life;  and  its  laws  and  principles,  if 
indeed  there  were  to  be  any,  ought  to  be  derived  from  a  wide  survey 
of  these  facts  by  a  process  of  induction.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  chief  criticism.  Economic  science  should  be  dynamic  rather 
than  static.  It  ought  to  make  proper  allowance  for  change  and 
development  in  economic  life.  No  general  truths  concerning  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  should  be  laid  down  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  place.  Everything  must  be  relative  to  the 
particular  stage  of  development  which  each  country  has  reached 
at  a  given  time ;  and  the  most  important  matters  to  consider  are  the 
forces  which  cause  the  changes.  Economic  science  ought  to  be 
primarily  a  theory  of  development  and  not  merely  an  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  human  beings  produce  wealth  and  share  it  as 
income  under  a  given  set  of  social  conditions.  The  great  corrective 
to  the  old  political  economy  and  the  chief  means  of  building  up  the 
new  was  to  be  the  thorough  study  of  the  economic  life  of  the  past. 

Without  attempting  here  any  criticism  of  these  views  it  will  not 
be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  development  of  economic  science,  and 
that  their  advocates  have  failed  completely  to  reconstruct  it  to  fit 
these  ideas.  Economic  theory  has  indeed  been  pretty  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  transformed  during  the  last  generation,  but  it  has 
not  become  primarily  a  theory  of  development.  Through  all  the 
transforming  influences  it  has  remained  in  that  respect  exactly  what 
it  was  under  the  classical  school — a  body  of  generalizations  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  wealth  is  produced  and  distributed  as 
income  under  a  given- set  of  social  conditions;  these  conditions  are 
what  have  come  to  exist  in  practically  all  civilized  countries  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution.     Economic  laws  or  principles  as  they  are 
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now  formulated  relate  to  these  conditions  and  to  no  others. 
Economists  are  not  chiefly  interested  in  inquiring  how  these  condi- 
tions came  to  exist  nor  in  discovering  the  forces  which  may  be  at 
work  to  fundamentally  change  them  in  the  future,  though  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  socialists  they  do  not  entirely  ignore  this  phase 
of  the  subject.  As  to  the  process  by  which  wealth  was  produced 
and  distributed  in  society  before  it  assumed  this  modern  form,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  economists  as  such  are  not  interested  in  that  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  science  of  economics  be  said  to  be  any  less  abstract  and 
deductive  than  it  used  to  be.  The  old  political  economy  was  built 
up  from  a  few  general  truths  concerning  wealth,  capital,  human 
nature,  and  the  physical  world,  which  were  derived  from  observa- 
tion of  contemporaneous  conditions.  The  new  economics  of  our 
day  is  the  product  of  precisely  the  same  method.  The  leading  prin- 
ciples are  not  drawn  from  any  wide  survey  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  past,  but  are  obtained  directly  from  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  what  goes  on  about  us  in  the  business  world.  So  far 
as  history  furnishes  any  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based 
it  is  very  recent  history — what  may  be  called  contemporary  history. 
The  chief  economic  writers  of  our  day  are  as  innocent  of  any 
thorough  knowledge  of  history  in  the  broad  sense  as  ever  were 
Ricardo  and  his  followers.  Moreover  not  a  few  of  them  show  even 
less  familiarity  with  the  concrete  facts  of  the  economic  life  of  their 
own  time  and  quite  as  great  a  liking  for  abstract  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

I  do  not  mean  to  hold  that  the  historical  movement  among 
economists  has  been  entirely  fruitless.  It  has  certainly  done  much 
to  reveal  the  economic  life  of  the  past,  and  that,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  is  a  service  of  great  value  to  students  of  social  evolution ; 
but  so  far  as  economic  science  is  concerned  it  has  had  no  important 
results.  The  body  of  economic  history  which  has  been  produced  by 
it  stands  in  no  vital  relation  to  the  principles  of  the  science.  It  is 
useful  and  convenient  as  a  means  of  illustrating  some  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  to  some  slight  extent  in  testing  them ;  but  it  has  not  in  a 
single  instance  been  the  means  of  their  discovery  and  establishment. 
Its  chief  value  to  the  economist  is  that  it  familiarizes  him  with  insti- 
tutions and  helps  him  to  realize  the  organic  nature  of  society. 
Economic  history  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of 
economics  in  which  political  and  constitutional  history  stand  to  the 
new  science  of  modern  government.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years 
such  a  science  has  been  created.  It  attempts  to  describe  and  explain 
the  working  of  popular  government  in  the  leading  civilized  countries 
in   the  same   way   in    which   the   science   of  economics  attempts  to 
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describe  and  explain  the  economic  organization  of  those  countries. 
It  is  more  complex  than  economics  because  modern  countries  differ 
much  more  in  their  political  than  in  their  economic  organization,  and 
the  science  of  government  has  to  take  these  differences  into  account. 
But  like  economics  it  is  based  upon  contemporaneous  conditions  and 
deals  with  institutions  which  in  their  present  form  have  existed  but 
a  short  time.  Xeither  science  owes  much  that  is  essential  to  the 
study  of  history. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  In 
the  case  of  economics  it  is  due  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  practically  impossible  to  gain  a  sufficiently  detailed  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  economic  life  of  people  a  century  or  more 
ago  to  make  their  experience  of  any  value  in  solving  present  prob- 
lems. Men  have  never  been  accustomed  to  write  very  fully  about 
their  business  affairs  for  publication,  and  such  records  of  private 
business  transactions  as  have  come  down  to  us  even  in  American 
history  are  extremely  meagre.  This  difficulty  is  not  encountered  to 
the  same  extent  in  political  history,  where  public  records  and  the 
writings  of  public  men  supply  most  of  the  information  that  is 
required.  The  second  circumstance  is  however  far  more  important. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  has  so  changed  economic 
life  that  even  if  we  were  able  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  past 
conditions  they  would  be  of  little  use  in  helping  to  explain  the 
present.  Power-driven  machinery,  modern  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  the  resulting  territorial  division  of  labor 
with  the  use  of  large  capital,  and  the  appearance  of  the  captain  of 
industry,  have  created  a  new  world  so  far  as  the  production  of 
wealth  is  concerned,  and  one  which  has  only  a  very  remote  re- 
semblance to  what  existed  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this  respect  the 
science  of  government  is  in  much  the  same  situation.  The  coming 
of  democracy  represents  quite  as  great  a  break  in  political  life  as 
the  Industrial  Revolution  caused  in  economic  life.  In  both  cases 
history  has  been  made  a  thing  of  minor  value  in  explaining  con- 
temporaneous affairs.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how  the  political 
and  economic  institutions  of  the  present  time  have  come  to  be  what 
they  are,  but  such  knowledge  is  by  no  means  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  their  working.  It  is  equally  futile  to  seek  light  upon  the 
present  problem  of  the  protective  tariff  from  the  history  of  the  mer- 
cantile system  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  expect  to  learn  any- 
thing about  the  working  of  modern  democratic  government  from  a 
study  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the  English  aristocracy  of  that 
same  period. 

Turn  now  to  the  historians  and  consider  the  influences  which 
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have  acted  to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  economic  side  of  their 
subject.  American  historians,  like  those  of  other  countries,  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  politics,  but  they  have  always  given 
considerable  attention  to  economic  affairs  because  American  politics 
have  turned  so  largely  upon  economic  questions  that  no  one  could 
hope  to  understand  and  explain  them  without  studying  those  ques- 
tions. Moreover  in  a  democracy,  where  the  action  of  government 
is  determined  by  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  general 
economic  conditions  must  profoundly  influence  political  action. 
Some  very  good  economic  history  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  our  older  historians  like  Ramsay  and  Hildreth.  During 
the  last  fifty  years,  however,  this  connection  between  politics  and 
economics  in  this  country  has  become  much  closer.  The  character 
of  the  economic  questions  with  which  our  government  has  had  to 
deal  has  changed.  Before  the  Civil  War  they  related  almost  entirely 
to  production.  Should  the  powers  of  the  government  be  used  to  aid 
production  by  levying  protective  duties,  by  establishing  a  national 
bank,  by  adopting  some  kind  of  policy  of  internal  improvement? 
It  was  possible  in  all  such  cases  to  take  a  laissez-faire  position  and 
oppose  government  interference  on  the  ground  that  private  enter- 
prise, stimulated  and  controlled  by  competition,  would  produce 
better  results.  There  was  always  a  strong  party  among  the  people 
who  held  this  position  and  in  most  matters  it  was  strong  enough  to 
determine  the  policy  adopted.  The  economic  questions  which  came 
to  the  front  after  the  war  were  of  a  different  kind.  They  related 
to  the  distribution  of  wealth  rather  than  to  its  production.  Com- 
petition as  an  automatic  regulator  of  economic  life  was  breaking 
down  at  many  points.  Among  the  laboring  class  it  was  causing 
long  hours,  low  wages,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
In  the  railroad  industry  it  was  forcing  many  companies  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  compelling  all  to  discriminate  in  their  charges,  or  to 
form  pools  to  control  rates.  In  many  manufacturing  industries  it 
was  giving  rise  to  trusts  and  combines.  In  the  growing  cities  an 
entire  group  of  so-called  public  service  industries,  like  water-supply, 
gas-supply,  and  street-railways,  was  springing  up  in  which  the 
operation  of  competition  was  obviously  impossible.  In  all  these 
matters  the  problem  was,  how  to  protect  one  class  from  another  and 
the  general  public  from  the  rapacity  of  individuals.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  a  laissez-faire  position.  Competition  could  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  enable  each  person  to  secure  his  fair  share  of  the 
product  of  industry,  and  there  was  nothing  left  but  government 
interference  in  some  form  or  other.  It  has  come  now  to  be  recog- 
nized on  every  hand  that  the  great  problem  of  democratic  govern- 
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ment  is,  how  to  deal  with  these  economic  questions  of  distribution. 
Under  such  conditions  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  deal  with 
politics  without  a  thorough  understanding  of  economic  conditions, 
and  our  historians  have  been  greatly  influenced  in  recent  years  by 
this  situation. 

The  effect  of  a  similar  situation  in  the  world  at  large  may  be 
discerned.  It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  that  every  generation  has  to 
rewrite  history  from  its  own  point  of  view.  The  historian's  work  is 
not  simply  to  find  out  and  record  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 
He  must  also  select  for  treatment  the  events  which  are  significant 
and  important,  and  this  work  is  no  less  essential  than  that  of  finding 
out  the  facts  and  explaining  them.  In  it  he  is  bound  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  his  age — by  the  subjects  which  interest  his 
generation  and  stir  their  thought  and  feeling.  The  middle  portion 
of  the  nineteenth  century  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this.  After 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  for  fifty  years  or  more,  the  people  of  all 
western  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  remodelling  or  entirely 
reconstructing  their  political  institutions.  The  problems  which 
touched  them  most  closely  and  called  loudest  for  solution  were  to 
be  found  in  this  field.  Public  men  and  all  thoughtful  people  were 
eager  to  learn  all  that  could  be  known  about  the  political  institutions 
of  the  past  and  the  course  of  their  development.  Historians  now 
began  to  give  special  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  past  and  to  write 
constitutional  history.  As  a  separate  branch  of  historical  study  it 
had  not  existed  before  this  time.  The  first  book  in  English  with 
such  a  title  was  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  pub- 
lished in  1827.  The  rapid  development  of  constitutional  history 
from  about  1830  to  1880  was  due  to  the  historian's  response  to  the 
spirit  and  needs  of  the  time.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury the  situation  changed.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the 
work  of  political  reconstruction  was  nearly  finished.  The  economic 
problems  to  which  I  have  referred  now  came  to  the  front  in  all 
progressive  countries  and  absorbed  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
their  people.  It  was  inevitable  that  historians  should  be  affected 
by  this  situation  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  had  been  by  the 
earlier  one.  They  began  now  to  give  more  attention  to  economic 
affairs,  and  while  they  produced  few  special  works  on  economic 
history  much  more  space  was  given  to  economic  matters  in  the 
general  histories  that  were  written.  The  tendency  showed  itself  in 
such  titles  as  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  and  McMaster's 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  still  another  factor  which  has  had  perhaps  more  influ- 
ence than  anything  else  in  determining  the  attitude  of  historians.    It 
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is  the  new  conception  of  what  history  is,  which  they  are  gradually 
coming  to  hold.  Freeman's  idea  that  history  is  past  politics,  and 
the  more  modern  notion  of  Seeley  that  it  is  the  record  of  state- 
building,  are  being  slowly  relinquished  in  theory  at  least,  although 
they  still  continue  to  determine  the  character  of  nearly  all  the 
general  histories  that  are  written.  In  their  place  has  come  a  broader 
conception.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  out  in  general  what  this  is, 
though  as  yet  it  has  not  been  very  definitely  formulated.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  describe  it  in  a  phrase  is  to  call  it  the  socio- 
logical view  of  history.  As  a  rule  historians  will  object  to  this  term. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  them  that  any  body  of  theory  composed 
so  largely  of  somewhat  loose  generalizations  as  sociology,  can  Vave 
anything  in  common  with  careful  scientific  history.  Even  more 
than  the  economist,  the  sociologist  seems  to  them  prone  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  facts.  He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  chastening 
influence  of  "  source  materials ".  He  rarely  uses  any  documents 
except  perhaps  "human  documents".  Nevertheless  it  is  to  soci- 
ology that  the  new  conception  of  history  is  most  akin  and  it  is  with 
the  sociologist  that  the  historian  is  coming  to  have  most  in  common. 
In  spite  of  the  great  difference  between  them  in  the  methods  and 
materials  used,  and  in  the  character  of  the  results  attained,  their 
aims  are  to  a  large  extent  identical.  The  sociologist  is  seeking  to 
discover  the  process  by  which  society  or  civilization  in  all  countries 
has  evolved  from  the  lowest  types  to  the  highest.  What  the  his- 
torian now  tries  to  do  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  social  development 
or  evolution  of  one  country  or  group  of  countries  so  far  as  this  can 
be  made  out  from  the  records  of  the  past.  It  is  no  longer  the  polit- 
ical activity  of  a  people  and  the  development  of  their  political  in- 
stitutions that  is  the  centre  of  his  thought.  It  is  the  development 
of  the  whole  social  fabric  that  he  seeks  to  depict.  It  is  this  that 
gives  unity  and  continuity  to  his  subject  and  is  coming  to  furnish  a 
substitute  for  that  political  chronology  which  has  so  long  provided 
the  framework  for  all  historical  narrative.  Thus  the  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism  developing  like  other  organisms  under  the 
influence  of  environment,  which  is  the  chief  contribution  that 
sociology  has  made  to  modern  thought,  is  coming  to  affect  funda- 
mentally the  historian's  conception  of  his  work.  The  failure  of 
historians  to  recognize  this  kinship  with  sociology  is  matched  by  the 
indifference  of  sociologists  to  history.  They  are  so  preoccupied  with 
primitive  man  that  the  course  of  social  evolution  among  the  great 
historical  races  is  neglected.  The  institutions  of  the  "  Todas  and 
the  peaceful  Arifuras"  continue  to  receive  more  attention  at  their 
hands    than    the    German    kingship,    the    village    communities    of 
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medieval  Europe,  or  the  feudal  system.  Few  students  of  sociology 
in  our  universities  are  ever  advised  to  take  such  an  admirable 
sociological  course  as  the  early  constitutional  history  of  England. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  new  conception  of  history  increases  the 
historian's  interest  in  economic  affairs.  It  puts  a  premium  on  those 
matters  which  touch  most  closely  the  life  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  so  contribute  most  to  determine  the  course  of  social  evolution. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  Marx's  view  that  all  social  structure  is' 
determined  by  economic  life  and  all  social  development  caused  by 
economic  changes ;  it  is  sufficient  to  recognize  that  here  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  great  forces  that  have  moulded  institutions. 
How  to  make  a  living  and  what  things  affect  their  ability  to  do  so 
have  been  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to  most  people  at  all  times 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  history  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
social  evolution  of  nations  it  must  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
that  part  of  human  activity. 

All  these  influences  have  combined  to  give  to  economic  affairs 
that  prominence  in  historical  writing  which  they  are  now  coming  to 
occupy  and  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  historians  bids  fair 
to  continue  to  increase  rather  than  to  decline. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  question  of  what  economic 
history  ought  to  include  if  it  is  to  be  developed  as  a  separate  sub- 
ject of  study.  From  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  its  rela- 
tion to  other  subjects  it  may  be  assumed  that  its  value  will  be  chiefly 
for  historians  and  sociologists  rather  than  economists.  Accepting 
this  view,  what  ought  to  be  its  aim  and  what  kind  of  economic 
history  do  we  need  most  to  have  written?  We  may  answer  at  once 
that  the  aim  should  not  be  to  turn  out  works  on  the  general  history 
of  countries  written  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Whatever 
need  there  may  be  for  the  rewriting  of  history  in  order  to  give  to 
economic  influences  their  proper  weight  in  social  and  political  de- 
velopment, that  work  may  be  safely  left  to  the  general  historian. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  body  of  specialists  should  be  trained  to 
do  it ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  occasion  for  economists  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  writing  of  history  in  order  to  secure  that  end.  His- 
torians, in  this  country  at  least,  are  in  no  danger  at  the  present  time 
of  neglecting  the  economic  factor  in  history.  They  seem  disposed 
to  provide  all  the  "  economic  interpretation "  that  is  likely  to  be 
required. 

What  is  needed  in  the  way  of  special  work  is  something  which 
can  be  separated  quite  definitely  from  the  proper  work  of  the  his- 
torian, something  which  he  can  use  to  great  advantage  but  which 
he  cannot  well  provide  for  himself.     There  is  need  for  a  descrip- 
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tion  and  explanation  of  the  economic  life  of  each  country  during 
the  course  of  its  history.  The  process  by  which  wealth  is  produced 
and  distributed  among  individuals  in  a  civilized  community  is  a 
very  complex  affair,  especially  where  division  of  labor  has  made 
any  considerable  progress.  It  involves  the  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual, for  no  one  can  live  to  himself  in  such  a  community.  It  is 
affected  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  which  differ  much  in 
different  countries  and  in  the  same  country  at  different  stages  of 
its  development.  The  special  task  of  the  economic  historian  ought 
to  be  to  analyze  this  all-embracing  process  as  it  has  existed  in  each 
country  at  different  times,  and  to  explain  it.  His  subject  ought  to 
be  the  wealth  of  nations  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  phrase.  He 
ought  to  make  clear  what  factors  have  determined  the  ability  of 
each  nation  to  produce  wealth  at  any  particular  time  and  what 
ones  have  influenced  its  distribution ;  and  he  should  also  reveal 
the  forces  which  have  acted  to  change  economic  conditions  from 
time  to  time,  producing  economic  progress  or  economic  decline. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  easy  thing  to  do.  It  involves 
much  more  than  merely  finding  out  the  facts  concerning  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  by  a  people,  the  nature  and  volume  of  a  country's 
trade,  the  various  economic  institutions  which  have  existed  in  it, 
like  the  currency,  the  transportation  system,  land  tenure,  taxation, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  and  capital,  together  with  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  these  matters.  All  these  facts  and 
many  more  must  be  had,  and  it  is  difficult  enough  to  ascertain  them. 
But  this  work  is  not  different  from  the  ordinary  work  of  the  his- 
torian and  requires  no  special  training.  What  is  far  more  difficult 
is  the  explanation  of  these  facts.  It  is  possible  to  know  them  with- 
out perceiving  their  significance  and  it  is  here  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  economic  history  are  encountered.  Economic  conditions 
are  all  related.  They  are  never  isolated.  They  fit  together  to  form 
that  elaborate  mechanism  which  creates  and  distributes  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.  The  important  thing  to  determine  concerning  every 
event  or  fact  is  its  relation  to  this  process  as  a  whole.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  New  England  had  a  large  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  in  certain  commodities  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
important  thing  is  to  understand  just  how  that  trade  affected  the 
ability  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  satisfy  its  wants,  and  thus 
to  be  able  to  judge  what  the  hampering  of  this  trade  or  its  inter- 
ruption really  meant  to  the  people  of  New  England.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  trace  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  and  to 
show  that  it  followed  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  spread 
of  cotton  culture.     What  we  want  to  know  is  why  the  introduction 
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of  cotton  culture  into  this  country  should  have  produced  such  a 
result;  and  above  all  to  know  how  the  growth  of  slaver)-  affected 
the  ability  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to  produce  wealth — not  only  the 
ability  of  communities  where  slavery  existed,  but  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  as  well,  for  it  is  not  alone  in  the  field  of  politics  that 
slavery  influenced  the  life  of  the  nation;  it  had  a  national  economic 
influence  quite  as  important  as  the  political.  In  all  such  subjects  as 
these  it  is  necessary  to  view  a  wide  range  of  facts  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  each  event  upon  the 
national  economy. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  concretely  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  sort  of  work  I  am  seeking  to  describe  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
consider  an  example  of  it  in  more  detail.  One  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  economic  development  of  this  country  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  rise  of  internal  trade. 
While  such  trade  had  existed  to  some  extent  even  in  colonial  times, 
its  amount  was  too  small  to  be  of  much  importance  down  to  as 
late  a  date  as  181 5.  The  New  Englanders  carried  a  little  fish  and 
a  few  manufactures  like  shoes,  tinware,  and  wooden  clocks  to  the 
Middle  States  and  the  South  and  brought  back  a  little  grain  and  in 
later  years  a  little  cotton.  They  also  did  some  carrying  of  southern 
staples  to  Europe.  The  merchants  of  the  seaboard  cities  sent  a  few 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  to  the  back  country  and  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  a  few  herds  of  cattle  were  driven  eastward  from  these 
regions  to  the  seaboard,  and  a  little  produce  sent  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  But  the  value  of  all  this  trade 
was,  I  repeat,  insignificant  before  1815.  As  an  element  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  average  person  it  played  no  important  part. 
During  the  forty-five  years  from  1815  to  i860  these  small  rivulets 
of  internal  trade  swelled  into  a  great  volume  which  at  the  latter  date 
equalled  in  value,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  the  facts  concerning  the 
growth  of  this  internal  trade.  There  are  no  statistics,  however  im- 
perfect, by  which  to  measure  its  volume  and  value.  There  are  only 
indications  of  its  growth  more  or  less  indefinite.  Perhaps  the  best 
of  these  are  the  statistics  of  steamboat  tonnage  on  the  rivers  and  of 
sail  and  steam  tonnage  on  the  lakes  and  in  the  coasting  service.  In 
addition  to  these  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  growth  of  commercial 
towns  and  cities  in  the  various  localities  and  collect  scraps  of  in- 
formation concerning  their  trade  from  such  sources  as  gazetteers, 
newspapers,  and  the  writings  of  travellers;  and  finally  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  to  follow  the  building  of  railroads  and  study  the 
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traffic  of  the  principal  trunk  lines.  In  this  way  by  diligent  research 
it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  chief  currents  of  the  trade,  to  ascertain 
what  commodities  composed  it,  and  to  form  a  very  rough  guess  of 
their  value.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  different  from  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  historian  except  that  the  material  is  more  fragmentary 
and  incomplete  than  on  most  other  subjects  and  requires  to  be  pieced 
together  with  great  care.  But  when  this  has  been  done  and  a  fairly 
trustworthy  result  obtained,  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Is  the 
development  of  this  trade  an  important  event  or  not?  It  certainly 
had  no  obvious,  striking  consequence,  such  as  the  rise  of  a  slave 
power  or  the  advent  of  a  radical  frontier  democracy  in  our  politics. 
Nor  can  its  importance  be  inferred  from  its  value  alone.  What 
then  is  its  significance  if  it  has  any?  It  is  only  possible  to  answer 
that  question  by  taking  into  consideration  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  seeing  exactly  what  change  this  trade 
brought  about  in  the  national  economy. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  American  society  in  1815  can 
best  be  described  as  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  small  rural  com- 
munities scattered  over  an  immense  area  and  having  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  each  other  or  with  the  outside  world.  The 
only  part  of  the  country  where  this  was  not  the  case  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  along  the  seaboard.  The  communities  near  tide- 
water and  on  or  near  navigable  streams  in  this  strip  could  and  did 
carry  on  a  small  commerce  with  each  other  and  a  large  commerce 
with  foreign  countries.  But  everywhere  else  the  people  lived  in 
isolated,  self-sufficing  communities,  which  produced  for  themselves 
practically  everything  which  they  consumed.  It  may  be  noted  that 
this  feature  of  American  society  was  much  more  prominent  in  181 5 
than  it  had  been  before  the  Revolution.  Then  the  settled  area  where 
these  conditions  prevailed  could  not  have  included  more  than  about 
a  third  or  possibly  a  half  of  the  population.  The  rush  of  people  into 
the  West  which  followed  the  Revolution  carried  the  settlements  to 
the  Mississippi  and  beyond  by  1820  and  spread  the  population  over 
a  large  part  of  the  intervening  territory.  The  "  back  country  ",  as 
it  was  called,  where  these  conditions  were  most  prominent,  was  ex- 
panded until  it  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  now  lived  under  conditions  of  commercial 
isolation. 

The  effect  of  this  great  dispersion  of  our  people  upon  their 
manners  and  political  sentiments  has  received  adequate  attention, 
but  its  economic  effects  have  been  either  ignored  or  treated  very 
superficially.  It  did  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  bring  any  im- 
mediate economic  advantage  to  the  people  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  it  did 
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not  increase  their  ability  to  produce  wealth,  but  had  rather  the 
opposite  effect.  It  greatly  increased  what  had  always  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  production  of  wealth  in  American  society, 
namely,  lack  of  division  of  labor.  In  spite  of  the  great  energy  and 
efficiency  of  the  individual  laborers,  American  industry  in  general 
was  not  highly  productive  in  colonial  times.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  rude  comfort  but  not  much  wealth.  It  was  easy  to  pro- 
duce the  bare  necessities  but  very  difficult  to  produce  anything  more. 
This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  division  of  labor.  This  phrase  refers 
to  two  distinct  though  related  features  of  industry.  One  is  the 
separation  of  the  laborers  of  a  community  into  distinct  industries  or 
employments — more  properly  called  division  of  employments;  and 
the  other  is  the  combination  and  organization  of  laborers  in  each 
industry.  Now  the  only  communities  in  America  where  either  of 
these  features  of  industry  had  ever  been  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  before  1815  were  those  in  the  tidewater  region. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  it  was  possible 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  devote 
their  labors  to  a  few  industries  in  which  natural  resources  were  very 
rich  and  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  others  to  produce  whatever  else 
they  needed — in  other  words,  to  develop  division  of  employment. 
Here  too  there  was  some  combination  and  organization  of  labor, 
chiefly  in  the  South,  where  it  was  made  possible  by  the  existence  of 
slavery.  There  was  a  beginning  of  it  also  in  the  North  in  fishing, 
lumbering,  shipbuilding,  and  a  few  small  manufacturing  industries. 
But  everywhere  else  over  the  whole  country  industry  was  undif- 
ferentiated and  unorganized.  In  the  back  country  almost  every  one 
tilled  the  soil  and  every  farmer  was  a  Jack-of-all-trades.  Each 
family  produced  most  of  what  it  consumed  and  exchanged  very  little 
with  other  families  in  the  same  community.  They  all  produced 
about  the  same  things.  Each  little  community  produced  within 
itself  nine-tenths  and  more  of  what  it  consumed,  drawing  almost 
nothing  from  other  communities.  Combination  and  organization  of 
labor  in  the  modern  sense  were  practically  unknown,  and  division  of 
employment  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  a  rudimentary  stage. 
And  these  back-country  conditions,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
come  to  prevail  over  the  larger  part  of  the  country.  They  were  to- 
be  found  everywhere  except  in  the  tidewater  strip  and  may  be  said 
to  be  typical  of  the  country  during  this  period. 

If  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  rise  of  internal  trade  will  at  once  become  apparent.  It  was 
in  fact  the  introduction  into  American  society  generally,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  practice  of  division  of  labor,  which  Adam  Smith  rightly 
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regarded  as  the  most  important  circumstance  affecting  the  ability  of 
a  community  to  produce  wealth.  As  this  trade  grew  it  became 
possible  for  the  first  time  for  most  of  the  people  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  one  or  a  few  products  in  which  their 
labor  was  productive,  and  to  depend  upon  other  communities  in  this 
country  or  the  outside  world  for  what  they  could  produce  only  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  markets  which  now  arose  for  various  com- 
modities opened  the  way  also  for  combination  and  organization  of 
labor  in  various  industries  and  localities  where  it  had  been  unknown 
before.  It  began  to  show  itself  in  the  iron  works  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
the  slaughter-houses  and  machine-shops  of  Cincinnati,  the  hemp 
mills  of  Kentucky,  and  the  sawmills  of  Michigan.  The  economic 
advantages  which  had  before  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  people  of 
the  seaboard  were  now  extended  to  the  whole  country.  There  was 
nothing  spectacular  in  these  changes.  They  came  about  gradually 
and  quietly.  But  in  the  course  of  a  generation  they  wrought  what 
amounted  to  an  industrial  revolution  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  This  rise  of  internal  trade  must  therefore  be  considered 
an  event  of  enormous  economic  importance,  far  transcending  the 
introduction  of  the  factory  system  into  the  textile  industries  of  the 
country,  to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given. 

So  much  for  an  example  of  what  is  involved  in  the  work  of 
explaining  and  interpreting  economic  events.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
have  here  something  very  different  from  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
historian.  It  can  be  done  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
economic  science.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  apply  that  science  to 
the  facts  of  a  country's  economic  life  at  a  particular  period  of  its 
history,  and  to  make  it  serve  as  a  guide  for  their  explanation.  Here 
is  a  kind  of  economic  interpretation  of  history  for  which  there  is  a 
legitimate  basis  and  which  historians  need  not  regard  as  an  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  economists.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  economist  to  render  a  genuine  service  to  history  by  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  and  confining  himself  to  those  aspects  of  it  with  which 
his  professional  training  has  fitted  him  to  deal. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  economic  science  can  ahvavs  be 
relied  upon  to  furnish  the  true  explanation  of  past  economic  condi- 
tions. Professor  Ashley  used  to  insist  that  we  should  never  be  able 
to  understand  the  economic  life  of  medieval  Europe  so  long  as  we 
studied  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  classical  political  economy :  and 
Professor  Schmoller  has  shown  us  how  inadequate  as  history  is 
Adam  Smith's  account  of  the  mercantile  system.  The  danger  of 
this  sort  of  error  is  not  so  great  in  American  history  as  in  these 
cases,  but  examples  of  it  are  not  entirely  lacking  there.     It  is  not 
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uncommon  for  economists  who  are  much  interested  in  the  tariff 
controversy  of  our  own  time  to  fail  to  recognize  how  different  were 
the  conditions  affecting  this  subject  in  Clay's  and  Hamilton's  time. 
A  similar  defect  appears  in  Professor  Commons's  otherwise  admir- 
able Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society.  His 
mind  is  so  preoccupied  with  trades-unions  and  the  present  problems 
of  the  wage-earning  class  that  he  ignores  entirely  the  real  labor 
problem  of  American  society  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  problem  was,  not  at  all  how  to  protect  wage-earners 
from  injury  due  to  over-competition,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe,  but 
how  to  induce  people  to  become  wage-earners  and  thus  to  secure 
that  combination  of  labor  which  was  the  greatest  economic  need  of 
the  time.  American  society  was  not  suffering  from  any  of  the  evils 
of  congestion  of  its  population,  but.  as  we  have  seen,  from  just 
the  opposite  thing — the  too  great  dispersion  of  the  population  over 
a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Such  errors  as  these,  however,  can  be 
easily  avoided  by  the  economist  who  becomes  a  specialist  in  dealing 
with  the  economic  life  of  the  past.  He  will  gradually  come  to 
recognize  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  differences  between 
present  conditions  and  past.  He  will  cultivate  an  historical  sense 
and  acquire  historical-mindedness,  and  with  these  he  can  use  his 
knowledge  of  present  economic  relations  which  economic  science 
provides,  to  interpret  past  conditions  without  danger  of  serious 
error.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  special  study  which  ought  to  be 
developed,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  economic  history  we  most  need 
to  bring  into  existence. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
this  field.  Only  three  books  have  been  written  which  undertake 
to  deal  even  in  the  briefest  fashion  with  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Eighteen  years  ago  Carroll  D.  Wright  published 
what  he  called  The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States.1  It 
in  no  way  came  up  to  the  promise  of  its  title,  and  deserves  men- 
tion only  because  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  consider  the  subject 
from  this  point  of  view.  In  1905  Miss  Coman's  Industrial  History 
of  the  United  States2  appeared.  Regarding  "political  events  and 
social  changes  as  conditioned  on  industrial  evolution  ",  the  author 
aims  "  to  bring  the  essential  elements  of  our  [economic]  history 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  reader  ".  Her  book  is  a  compila- 
tion of  facts,  with  little  attention  to  that  work  of  explanation  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  prominent  feature.  What  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  economic  history  are,  that  is,  what  events  have  been 

'New  York,   Chautauqua-Century   Press,    1895. 
2  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,   1905. 
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most  influential  in  determining  the  course  of  development,  can  only 
be  discovered  by  giving  attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
inevitably  there  is  great  lack  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  facts.  Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States3  is  much  more  successful  in  selecting  for  treatment  those 
subjects  which  are  really  essential  to  any  understanding  of  economic 
development ;  and  the  author  has  kept  steadily  in  mind  his  declared 
intention  "  to  bring  out  clearly  the  causal  relation  of  events ". 
Although  this  work  of  explanation  is  very  brief  and  often  superficial, 
the  author  appreciates  its  importance.  His  book  is  however  chiefly 
useful  because  it  brings  together  the  available  facts  and  digests  the 
results  of  such  investigations  as  have  been  made.  It  is  a  good  begin- 
ning in  a  neglected  field. 

Before  any  such  reasoned  account  of  economic  development  as 
we  have  described  can  be  written,  a  vast  amount  of  preparatory 
work  must  be  done.  We  must  know  in  detail  how  individuals  and 
communities  have  made  a  living  and  what  circumstances  have 
affected  their  ability  to  do  so.  The  immediate  need  is  for  the 
same  careful,  painstaking  study  of  economic  activity  which  his- 
torians have  given  to  political  activity.  We  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington  a  well-organized  and  subsidized 
enterprise  designed  to  accomplish  precisely  this  work.  For  a  decade 
it  has  been  stimulating  investigations  by  grants  of  money  and  seeking 
to  initiate  and  guide  them  by  its  organization.  To  a  large  extent 
it  is  responsible  for  the  work  which  has  been  done  during  that 
period,  and  a  glance  at  the  results  of  its  activities  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  According  to  its 
latest  report  fifty-two  monographs  prepared  under  its  direction  have 
been  published  and  one  hundred  and  eight  have  been  finished  but 
remain  unpublished.  Besides  this,  sixty-one  shorter  studies  have 
been  published  in  periodicals,  a  large  portion  of  which,  however,  are 
merely  parts  of  the  published  and  unpublished  monographs.  To 
this  must  be  added  a  considerable  list  of  monographs  that  have 
originated  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  various  universities  and  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  federal  government.  Altogether 
these  make  up  an  imposing  mass  of  material.  It  is  only  possible 
here  to  indicate  in  general  terms  how  far  it  has  prepared  the  way 
for  an  economic  history  of  the  country. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  at  least  three  well-defined  types  of 
special  study  which  ought  to  be  multiplied  in  order  to  make  such  a 
work  possible.     First,  there  should  be  histories  of  the  important  in- 

•New  York-,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  first  cd.,  1907,  second  cd.,  1912. 
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dustries  in  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  and  manufactures.  Sec- 
ondly, there  should  be  studies  of  what  for  want  of  any  other  name 
may  be  called  economic  institutions — the  currency,  the  transporta- 
tion system,  public  finances,  land  tenure,  and  the  various  phases  of 
the  organization  of  labor  and  capital,  such  as  slavery,  trades-unions, 
and  corporations.  Single  great  enterprises  in  transportation  and 
banking  as  well  as  branches  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
belong  to  the  first  type.  Studies  of  governmental  policy  naturally 
form  a  part  of  both  the  first  and  the  second.  The  third  type  is  quite 
different  in  character  from  the  other  two.  It  is  synthetic  not 
analytic.  It  deals  not  with  some  one  factor  of  economic  life  but 
considers  in  detail  the  whole  economic  activity  of  some  one  com- 
munity or  section  where  conditions  are  the  same.  The  country 
naturally  divides  itself  into  regions  according  to  differences  in 
economic  conditions  and  interests.  These  make  up  what  may  be 
called  economic  provinces.  Such  are  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  the  Lower  South,  the  Border  States,  the  old  Northwest, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  great  mountain  region  of  the  Far  West. 
Detailed  studies  of  the  economic  life  of  each  of  these  regions  or  of 
single  states  in  them  are  examples  of  this  type. 

An  examination  of  the  existing  mass  of  publications  reveals  a 
surprising  deficiency  among  them  under  all  three  of  these  heads. 
The  number  of  important  industries  whose  history  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  is  very  small.  There  are  only  a  few  such 
monographs  as  Wright's  Wool-Growing,  McFarland's  Fisheries, 
Hammond's  Cotton  Industry,  and  Marvin's  Merchant  Marine.  No 
such  studies  have  been  made  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing, 
lumbering,  flour-milling,  salt-making,  coal-mining,  gold  and  silver- 
mining,  the  telegraph,  steamboat  navigation,  and  the  express  busi- 
ness, all  of  which  have  played  an  important  part  in  our  economic 
life.  The  same  is  true  of  a  great  number  of  minor  manufactures, 
such  as  shoe-making,  sugar-refining,  tanning,  and  the  production  of 
clothing,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements.  In  case  of  those 
manufactures  which  have  received  most  attention,  iron  and  the 
textiles,  the  aim  has  been  to  find  out  the  influence  of  the  tariff  rather 
than  to  explain  the  development  of  these  industries.  The  wide  field 
of  industrial  history  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  still  remains 
largely  unworked.  The  situation  is  somewhat  better  as  regards 
economic  institutions.  Money  and  banking,  the  canals  and  rail- 
ways, and  the  finances  of  the  federal  government  are  the  subjects 
which  have  received  more  attention  than  any  others  in  our  eco- 
nomic history.  A  good  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  labor 
problems,  especially  trades  unions ;  but  an  adequate  treatment  of 
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slaver)'  and  of  the  problems  which  grew  out  of  emancipation  is  still 
conspicuously  lacking.  The  growth  of  capital  and  the  development 
of  the  great  institution  by  means  of  which  it  is  collected  and  applied 
to  industry,  the  corporation,  have  hardly  received  any  attention 
at  all. 

Studies  of  the  third  type  are  the  least  developed  of  all.  An 
excellent  example  in  Bruce's  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  was  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  interest 
in  this  subject.  A  still  earlier  and  a  less  valuable  work  was  Weeden's 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  before  1789. 
Almost  the  only  study  of  this  kind  which  has  been  published  since 
these  works  is  the  recent  Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West  by 
Miss  Coman.  It  fails  to  have  equal  value  with  them  because  there 
is  no  unity  to  the  economic  life  of  this  region  during  the  period  that 
it  covers.  Something  approaching  this  type  of  study  is  appearing 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  agriculture  and  trans- 
portation. It  is  impossible  to  study  agriculture  by  industries  since 
division  of  employments  has  not  developed  there  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  production.  The  different  branches  of  agriculture  are 
more  or  less  connected  in  most  regions  and  it  is  necessary  in  study- 
ing it  to  consider  the  larger  part  of  the  economic  activity  of  whole 
communities.  Several  such  works  appear  in  the  unpublished  mono- 
graphs of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  For  a  different  reason  studies 
in  transportation  lead  to  a  similar  result.  The  introduction  into  a 
community  of  modern  facilities  of  transportation  is  such  a  revolu- 
tionary influence  that  the  treatment  of  it  involves  the  consideration 
of  almost  all  the  economic  activities  of  that  community.  Nowhere 
can  be  found  so  good  a  brief  account  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
Southeastern  States  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  appears  in  the  early  chapters  of  Phillips's  History  of 
Transportation  in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Belt.  Gephart's  Transporta- 
tion and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Middle  West  is  a  less  success- 
ful effort  to  trace  the  industrial  growth  of  the  state  of  Ohio  as  it  was 
affected  by  transportation.  Historical  students  ought  to  contribute 
largely  to  this  third  type  of  study,  since  it  depends  upon  the  careful 
collection  of  a  great  variety  of  facts.  Fite's  Social  and  Industrial 
Conditions  in  the  North  during  the  Civil  liar  represents  a  kind  of 
work  which  might  well  be  imitated. 

It  is  clear  from  this  brief  survey  that  the  work  of  investigation 
needs  to  be  carried  much  further  and  to  be  systematized  so  that  the 
most  important  subjects  shall  receive  most  attention.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Carnegie  Institution  will  not  relax  its  efforts  to 
stimulate    and    direct    such    work.      A    closer    organization    of    the 
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collaborators,  with  a  more  definite  plan  of  the  work  which  they  are 
seeking  to  produce,  would  be  likely  to  secure  more  valuable  results. 
Co-operative  enterprises  in  historical  research  have  never  succeeded 
without  such  a  plan  and  some  one  to  hold  the  co-operators  up  to  it. 
In  view  of  the  character  of  much  of  the  work  required  as  well  as 
the  present  attitude  of  the  two  national  associations  toward  eco- 
nomic history  it  would  be  well  also  to  enlist  the  more  active  interest 
of  historians  in  the  enterprise. 

Guy  S.  Callender. 
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Notes  of  Colonel  W.   G.   Moore,  Private  Secretary  to  President 
Johnson,  1866-1868 

[The  introduction  to  these  notes  is  contributed  by  Professor'  St.  George  L. 
Sioussat  of  Vanderbilt  University,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  procuring 
the  text.  The  annotations  have  been  supplied  by  the  managing  editor,  with  some 
aid  from  Professor  Sioussat.  A  reference  to  Colonel  Moore's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  President  Johnson's  affairs,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  impeachment 
trial,  and  apparently  also  a  reference  to  this  private  record,  may  be  seen  in 
S.   S.   Cox's   Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,  p.   591.] 

William  George  Moore,  the  compiler  of  these  "Notes",  was 
born  November  30,  1829,  and  died  July  22,  1898.  He  served  as  a 
private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  in  the  National  Rifles,  District  of 
Columbia  Volunteers,  April  15  to  July  15,  1861.  From  May  1, 
1865,  to  November  5,  1866,  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
volunteers,  with  the  rank  of  major.  November  14,  1866,  he  was 
appointed  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  major,  but  his  testimony  at 
the  impeachment  trial  showed  that  his  real  function  was  that  of 
private  secretary  to  the  President.  December  2,  1865,  he  was  com- 
missioned brevet  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  volunteers,  and 
March  2,  1867,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  for  faithful 
and  meritorious  service.  He  resigned  April  12,  1870.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  he  was  appointed  major  and  superintendent  of  police  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  he  retained  this  office  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  the  impeachment  proceedings  he  was  summoned  by  the 
prosecution  to  testify  as  to  his  correction  of  a  report  of  one  of  the 
President's  speeches ;  and  by  the  defense  to  give  evidence  in  the 
matter  of  the  delivery  of  Thomas  Ewing's  nomination  as  Secretary 
of  War. 

Colonel  Moore  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  President  John- 
son. According  to  his  own  testimony,  his  service  as  secretary  began 
in  November,  1865.  An  expert  stenographer,  he  made  use  of  tbe 
opportunities  which  his  position  afforded  him  to  take  down,  in  short- 
hand, remarks  and  conversations  which  seemed  of  interest  and 
importance.  Tbe  "  Notes  "  which  follow  were  transcribed  by  him, 
apparently  during  tbe  impeachment  proceedings,  in  bis  own  ("long") 
band.  The  volume  in  which  they  are  contained — -a  bound  diary  or 
journal  book  of  1868 — is  among  tbe  papers  of  President  Johnson 
(98) 
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which  remain  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Patterson,  of  Green- 
ville, Tennessee,  a  grandson  of  President  Johnson,  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  their  publication. 

It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  originals  of  the  letters,  scrap- 
books,  etc.,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  "  Notes ",  are  now 
among  the  Johnson  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

a,      (  Secy  Stanton, 
May  7,  1867.  J  an/Jeff.  Davis 

At  Cabinet  meeting  today  Secretary  Stanton  submitted,  with  an 
endorsement  "  Respy  referred  to  the  President  for  his  instructions  ",  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  War  Dept.  by  L.  H.  Chandler,  U.  S.  Dist.  Atty. 
for  Va.,  dated  Norfolk,  May  4,  1867,  requesting  "  an  order  upon  the 
Commandant  at  Fortress  Monroe,  directing  him  to  surrender  Jefferson 
Davis  to  the  U.  S.  Marshal  or  his  deputies,  upon  any  process  which  may 
issue  from  the  Federal  Court."  The  President  asked,  "  Well,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, what  recommendation  have  you  to  make  in  this  case?"  The 
Secretary :  "  I  have  no  recommendation  to  make."  The  President  there- 
upon directed  that  the  application  should  be  "  returned  to  the  Honble  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  will  at  once  issue  the  order  requested  by  District 
Attorney  Chandler."1 

The  President  narrated  the  above  incident  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Secretary  avoided  responsibility. 

„      ,  0,,     (    Mexican  Mission 

October,  1866.  -J    and  Gen]_  Grant 

The  Cabinet  had  for  some  time  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  the  military  forces  of  the  French.  It 
was  finally  determined  that  definite  instructions  should  be  given  to  Lewis 
D.  Campbell,2  who  had  been  some  time  before  appointed  Minister  to 
Mexico,  but  had  been  prevented  from  proceeding  to  that  country  by  its 
disturbed  condition.  Upon  the  President's  own  suggestion,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  in  order  that  prestige  might  be  given  to  his  mission,  he  should 
proceed  in  a  war  vessel  and  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant.  This 
arrangement,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  General,  who,  although  he 
had  been  consulted  upon  the  subject  by  the  President,  and  when  he 
had  urged  that  he  desired  to  be  in  Washington  upon  the  assembling  of 
Congress,3  had  been  told  that  he  could  easily  do  so,  (the  moral  influence 
of  his  presence  with  our  Minister  and  his  advice  being  all  that  was  de- 
sired,) declined  to  receive  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Campbell,  alleging  that  being  in  the  military  service  of 
the  U.  S.,  he  was  not  subject  to  orders  from  the  State  Dept.  The  letter 
of  Secretary  Seward,  however,  expressly  stated,  "By  direction  of  the 
President,  I  request  you  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  or  its  vicinity,  to  act  in 
.  concert  there  with  and  as  an  adviser  of  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Esqr.  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  bore  date  Oct.  20,  1866. 

'The  order,  dated  May  8,  and  in  the  words  above,  is  printed  in  Mrs.  Davis's 
Jefferson  Davis,  II.  790.  Mrs.  Davis  relates  how  Stanton's  consent  was  secured, 
through  John  W.  Garrett. 

2  Representative  from  Ohio   1849-1858.   1871-1873,  minister  to  Mexico   1866- 

3 /.  e..  at  the  beginning  of  December,   1866. 
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To  meet  this  objection  of  Genl.  Grant,  on  the  25th.  of  Oct.  1866,  the 
President  prepared  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Mr.  Stanton,)  in 
these  terms :  "  You  will  please  instruct  Genl.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the  U.  S.,  to  proceed  to  Mexico  or  its  vicinity, 
there  to  act  in  concert  with  and  as  an  adviser  of  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq." 
etc.  This  letter,  however,  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  day 
next  succeeding  its  date,  when,  after  full  consideration,  it  was  decided, 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Heads  of  Depts.,  that  as  the  duty  asked  of  Genl. 
Grant  was  of  a  civil  character,  and  might,  if  questioned,  give  rise  to 
doubts  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  to  send  him  on  such  a 
mission,  the  communication  for  the  Sec.  of  War  was  modified  so  as  to 
state  the  object  of  the  embassy  and  "  to  ask  that  you  will  request  Genl. 
Grant  to  proceed  to  some  point  on  our  Mexican  frontier  most  suitable 
and  convenient  for  communication  with  our  Minister,  or  (if  Genl.  Grant 
deems  it  best)  to  accompany  him  to  his  destination  in  Mexico,  and  to 
give  him  the  aid  of  his  advice  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Sec.  of  State,"  etc. 

The  above  quoted  letter  was  dated  the  26th  Oct.  1866,  and  was  sent  to 
the  War  Dept.  the  succeeding  day.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  Sec.  of  War  enclosed  the  reply  of  Genl.  Grant,  as  follows : 

"  The  same  request  was  made  of  me  one  week  ago  today,  verbally,  to 
which  I  returned  a  written  reply,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed. 
On  the  23d  instant  the  same  request  was  renewed  in  Cabinet  meeting, 
where  I  was  invited  to  be  present,  when  I  again  declined,  respectfully  as 
I  could,  the  mission  tendered  to  me,  with  reasons.  I  now  again  beg 
most  respectfully  to  decline  the  proposed  mission,  for  the  following 
additional  reasons  to  wit :  Now,  whilst  the  army  is  being  reorganized  and 
troops  distributed  as  fast  as  organized,  my  duties  require  me  to  keep 
within  telegraphic  communication  of  all  the  department  commanders  and 
of  this  city,  from  which  orders  must  emanate.*  Almost  the  entire  fron- 
tier between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  is  embraced  in  the  depts.  commanded 
by  Genls.  Sheridan  and  Hancock,  the  command  of  the  latter  being  em- 
braced in  the  military  division  under  Lieut.  Genl.  Sherman — three  officers 
in  whom  the  entire  country  has  unbounded  confidence.  Either  of  these 
general  officers  can  be  instructed  to  accompany  the  American  Minister  to 
the  Mexican  boundary,  or  the  one  can  through  whose  command  the  Min- 
ister may  propose  to  pass  in  reaching  his  destination.  If  it  is  desirable 
that  our  Minister  should  communicate  with  me,  he  can  do  so  through  the 
officer  who  may  accompany  him,  with  but  very  little  delay  beyond  what 
would  be  experienced  if  I  were  to  accompany  him  myself.  I  might  add 
that  I  would  not  dare  counsel  the  Minister  in  any  matter  beyond  the 
stationing  of  troops  on  U.  S.  soil,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. That  concurrence  could  be  more  speedily  had  with  me  here 
than  if  I  were  upon  the  frontier.  The  stationing  of  troops  would  be  as 
fully  within  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer  as  it  would  of  mine. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  be  excused  from  undertaking  a  duty  so  for- 
eign to  my  office  and  tastes  as  that  contemplated." 

The  President  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  result.  He  said  that 
when  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  1866,  he  sent  for  Genl.  Grant  and  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  him,  he  thought  the  General  evinced  satisfaction, 
if   not  pleasure   at   the   proposed  arrangement.     Immediately   after   the 

*  It  was  not  until  March  2,  1867,  that  Army  Hd  :  Qrs.  were,  by  law,  fixed  at 
Washington. — May  not  the  above  correspondence  have  suggested  Sec.  2  of  the 
Act  of  that  date?     (Note  in  the  original.) 
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interview,  the  President  visited  the  State  Dept.  and  informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  result.  The  next  morning,  according  to  appointment,  Genl. 
Grant  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  Col.  Moore4  was  dispatched 
to  the  State  Dept.  to  notify  Mr.  Seward  that  the  General  would  either 
await  him  at  the  President's,  or  call  on  the  Secretary  at  any  hour  he 
might  designate.  The  Secretary  requested  Col.  Moore  to  say  to  the 
President  and  Genl.  Grant  that  the  instructions  had  just  been  completed, 
and  that  he  would  at  once  bring  them  to  the  President.  (The  State 
Dept.  at  that  time  occupied  the  locality  now  covered  by  the  north  wing 
of  the  Treasury  Building.)5  The  Secretary  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  instructions  prepared  for  Mr.  Campbell  were  read  to 
Genl.  Grant,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  had  any  suggestions  to  make. 
He  said  he  had  none  to  submit.  On  the  succeeding  Sunday  Genl.  Grant 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  dated  Oct.  21,  1866,  stating: 

"  On  further  and  full  reflection  upon  the  subject  of  my  accepting 
the  mission  proposed  by  you  in  our  interview  of  Wednesday,  and  again 
yesterday,  I  have  most  respectfully  to  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  duty 
proposed.  It  is  a  diplomatic  service  for  which  I  am  not  fitted,  either 
by  education  or  taste.  It  has  necessarily  to  be  conducted  under  the  State 
Dept.,  with  which  my  duties  do  not  connect  me.  Again,  then,  I  most 
urgently,  but  respectfully  repeat  my  request  to  be  excused  from  the 
performance  of  a  duty  entirely  out  of  my  sphere,  and  one  too  which  can 
be  so  much  better  performed  by  others." 

It  was  subsequently  to  the  transmission  of  the  above  letter  to  the 
President  that  Genl.  Grant  declined  to  receive  from  Mr.  Campbell  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of   State. 

For  all  the  official  communications  upon  this  subject,  see  the  package 
of  papers,  marked  "  Genl.  Grant  and  Mexico."6 

Reasons  other  than  those  stated  by  Genl.  Grant  were  by  some  as- 
sumed to  have  influenced  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  mission  to 
Mexico,  and  prominent  among  them  was  supposed  jealousy  of  Sherman. 
Just  about  this  time  the  papers  had  published  a  rumor  that  Mr.  Stanton 
would  resign  and  be  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  in  the  War  Dept.  by  Genl.  Sherman,  who  in  Febry.  1866  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  strongly  endorsing  his  policy  of 
reconstruction.  The  fact  that  such  a  letter  had  been  written  by  him  to 
the  Presidt.  had  but  recently  become  known,  and  but  a  short  time  had 
intervened  since  Mr.  Johnson  had  read  the  communication  to  Genl. 
Grant,  at  its  conclusion  remarking  that  he  thought  of  publishing  it — a 
suggestion  which  the  President  said  the  General  did  not  appear  to 
relish.7  It  was  therefore  concluded  by  some  that  Genl.  Grant  was 
afraid  that  should  he  leave  the  country,  Sherman  would  first  be  exalted 

4  The  writer  of  these  notes,  private  secretary  to  the  President. 

5  From  1820  to  October,  1866,  the  Department  of  State  was  located  on  the 
site  now  covered  by  the  north  part  of  the  Treasury.  In  October,  1866,  it  leased 
the  premises  of  the  Washington  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Fourteenth  Street  near  S 
Street,  where  it  remained  until  1S75.  The  phrase  shows  that  this  portion  of 
Colonel  Moore's  notes  was  not  put  into  its  present  shape  until  the  site  had  been 
"  covered  by  the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  Building  "  ;  the  foundations  of  that 
wing  were  laid  in  April,  1867,  and  the  construction  was  completed  in  1869. 

"See  Welles's  Diary.  II.  621.  As  to  the  packages  or  bundles  to  which  the 
diarist  refers,  and  which  are  mostly  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  see  Professor 
Sioussat's  introduction,  ad  fin. 

-Ibid.,  p.  60;;  Sherman   Letters   (ed.  Thorndike,   New  York,   1894),  p.  279. 
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to  his  own  position  as  the  head  of  the  Army,  and  thence  transferred 
to  the  office  of  Secy  of  War,  and  thus  become  his  (Grant's)  superior 
in  office. 

Oct.  26,  1866,  Lieut.  Genl.  Sherman  called  upon  the  Presidt.  After 
the  positive  declination  or  refusal  of  Genl.  Grant  to  go  to  Mexico,  the 
President  sent  for  Genl.  Sherman,  and  found  that  he  was  entirely  willing 
to  undertake  the  duty.8  The  Presidt.  asked  him  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  go, — "  At  once  "  was  the  prompt  and  soldierlike  response. — A  letter 
was  on  the  30th  Oct.  sent  to  the  Sec.  of  War,  saying  that  "  Genl.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  having  found  it  inconvenient  to  assume  the  duties  specified  in 
my  letter  of  the  26th.  instant,  you  will  please  relieve  him  from  the  same, 
and  assign  them  in  all  respects  to  Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Lieut.  Genl.  of  the 
Army  of  the  U.  S."  (see  the  papers  marked  "  Genl.  Grant  and  Mexico.") 

Grade  of  General. — July  1866. 

The  President  hesitated  some  time  before  he  signed  the  bill  "  to 
revive  the  grade  pf  General  in  the  United  States  Army,"  which  he 
approved  July  25,  1866.  He  considered  the  law  inexpedient  and  un- 
necessary, saying  that  Washington  had  never  been  tendered  a  higher 
compliment  than  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Genl.,  already  possessed  by  Grant; 
that  the  war  had  entirely  ceased,  the  army  been  largely  reduced,  and 
that  an  additional  grade  could  not  give  more  effect  to  Grant's  services 
than  had  already  been  done  by  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  he  now 
enjoyed.  Secy  Stanton  had  also  suggested  that  the  bill  should  be 
materially  [maturely?]  considered  prior  to  approval,  as  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  giving  a  title  or  a  distinction,  etc.  He,  however,  finally  recom- 
mended that  the  President  should  attach  to  it  his  signature. 

While  the  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  he  told  me  that 
General  Grant  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  requested  that 
when  his  name  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  Genl.,  Sherman's  should 
accompany  it  for  Lieut.  General.  He  thus  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  undoubtedly  receive  the  promotion,  although  the  law  expressly 
empowered  the  President  to  make  the  selection  "  from  among  those 
officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  U.  S.  most  distinguished  for 
courage,  skill,  and  ability,  who,  being  commissioned  as  Genl.,  may  be 
authorized,  under  the  direction  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
to  command  the  Armies  of  the  U.  States." 

New  Orleans  Riot— July,  1866. 
The  President  believed  that  the  riot  which  occurred  in  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  July  30,  1866,  would  have  been  averted  if  an  answer  had 
been  sent  to  Genl.  Baird's  telegram  of  the  28th.  asking  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  instructions.  This  despatch  was  not  seen  by  the  President  until 
some  time  after  the  riot,  when  at  his  suggestion  all  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  possession  of  the  War  Dept.  were  prepared  for  publication  and 
sent  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  In  examining  the  correspondence  the 
President  for  the  first  time  saw  Genl.  Baird's  despatch: — (See  Secretary 
Stanton's  and  Col.  Moore's  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Orleans  riots,  contained  in  printed  volume.)" 

-  Sherman  Letters,  pp.  280-283. 

0  House  Report  No.  16,  30  Cong.,  2  sess.,  pp.  534-536,  546-547.  General 
Absalom  Baird  was  in  temporary  command  at  Now  Orleans  in  the  absence  of 
Sheridan,  the  general  commanding  the  district.  Baird's  telegram  may  be  seen  in 
Trial  of  President  Johnson,  1.  152,  or  in  Gorham's  Stanton,  II.  316;  Stanton's 
explanation,  ibid.,  pp.  324-325- 
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Maryland  Troubles — Oct.  and  Nov.  1866.10 
The  package  of  papers  marked  "  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia "  shows  the  anxiety  and  determination  of  the  President  to  preserve 
peace  in  Baltimore  when  serious  disorders  were  threatened  just  prior 
to  the  Nov.  election.  Genl.  Grant  was  opposed  to  the  interference  of 
the  military,  his  position  being  explained  by  his  letter  to  the  President 
dated  Oct.  24,  1866,  which  concludes  as  follows:  "It  is  a  contingency  I 
hope  never  to  see  arise  in  this  country  whilst  I  occupy  the  position  of 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  to  have  to  send  troops  into  a  State  in 
full  relations  with  the  Genl.  Government,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  to 
preserve  the  peace.  If  insurrection  does  come,  the  law  provides  the 
method  of  calling  out  forces  to  suppress  it.  No  such  condition  seems 
to  exist  now." 

After  some  correspondence  between  the  President,  the  War  Dept. 
and  Army  Hd.  Qrs.,  the  President  on  the  1st  of  November  1866,  re- 
quested the  Sec.  of  War  to  take  all  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  on  the  next  day  addressed  an- 
other communication  to  that  officer,  desiring  that  the  attention  of  Genl. 
Grant  should  be  called  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Baltimore,  in  order  that 
measures  of  preparation  and  precaution  might  be  adopted. 

Gov.  Swann11  was  much  in  consultation  with  the  President  in  refer- 
ence to  the  threatened  troubles  in  Baltimore,  urging  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  prepared  to  suppress  disorder  would 
prevent  any  serious  riot. 

Recruits  embarked  at  New  York  for  Texas  were  ordered  to  stop  en 
route  at  Fort  McHenry,  there  to  remain  until  all  apprehensions  of  diffi- 
culty had  passed  away. 

Tennessee  Troubles — July,  1867. 

The  following  telegram  of  Genl.  Grant  was  deemed  in  striking  con- 
trast with  his  views  in  reference  to  Federal  interference  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  Maryland: 

"  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"  July  23,   1867. 
"  To  the 

Hon:  E.  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War. 

"  Genl.  Dent,  with  despatches  from  Genl.  Thomas,12  arrived  before 
your  telegram.  I  directed  Genl.  Thomas  to  give  orders  for  the  most 
vigorous  use  of  the  military  to  preserve  order  on  election  day,  and  not 
to  wait  until  people  are  killed  and  the  mob  beyond  control  before  inter- 
fering. I  will  direct  Genl.  Thomas  to  go  directly  to  Memphis  in  person, 
but  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  my  going  to  Nashville." 

U.  S.  Grant, 

General." 

Tennessee  had  been  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  24,  1866,  re- 
stored to  her  relations  to  the  Union,  and  occupied  precisely  the  same 
position  to  the  Govt,  as  Maryland,  when  Genl.  Grant  declared  his  abhor- 
rence to  sending  "  troops  into  a  State  in  full  relations  with  the  Genl. 
Government,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  to  preserve  the  peace." 

10  The  events  can  be  followed  in  Mr.  Knott's  account  in  Nelson's  Baltimore, 
pp.  558-562. 

11  Thomas  Swann,  governor  of  Maryland   1865-1S69. 

12  Lorenzo  Thomas,  adjutant-general. 
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July  25,  1867. 
'When  the  President  read  me  the  despatch  of  Genl.  Grant  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  I  at  once  inquired  if  the  first-named  had  given  any  instructions 
upon  the  subject.  He  said  none  whatever,  but  that  on  the  preceding 
Cabinet  day  (Tuesday,  July  23d)  the  subject  of  the  Tennessee  troubles 
had  been  mentioned,  when  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Stanton)  proposed  to  use 
the  military  for  the  preservation  of  order.  "This"  (said  the  Presi- 
dent) "  was  the  very  thing  I  desired,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  could  scarce 
keep  from  smiling  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Secretary  proposed  to 
do  in  Tennessee  what  he  and  Grant  earnestly  opposed  doing  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  in  Maryland".13 

T  „,      t  Dis.  of  Col. 

January  4,  1867.  j  Suffrage  bm 

The  President  had  read  to  the  Cabinet  to-day  his  message  return- 
ing to  Congress,  with  his  objections,  the  District  of  Columbia  suffrage 
bill.  All  approved  it,  but  Secry  Stanton,  who  suggested  that  negro  suf- 
frage had  to  be  tried,  and  that  the  experiment  might  as  well  begin  in 
the  District  as  any  where  else.14 

"  North   Carolina  " 
Plan  of  Reconstruction. 

January  jo,  i86j. — Gov.  Orr,  of  S.  C,  Gov.  Marvin,  of  Florida,  Gov. 
Parsons,  of  Ala.,  Messrs.  Haines  and  Boyden,  of  N.  C.15  had  a  pro- 
tracted consultation  this  afternoon,  with  the  President,  as  to  a  proposi- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  which  should  be  submitted  to  Congress  as 
the  Southern  plan  of  reconstruction.  It  was  proposed  that  North  Caro- 
lina should  take  the  initiative  by  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  first  to 
amend  her  own  Constitution,  and  then  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
draft  of  the  proposed  amendments  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Lewis 
C.  Haines,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  modified  in  several  partic- 
ulars upon  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 

January  ?/,  i86j. — The  above-named  subject  was  again  considered, 
the  same  persons  being  present,  except  Gov.  Marvin.  The  President  sug- 
gested the  omission  from  the  plan  of  the  request  that  an  assurance  should 
be  given  the  State  that  upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  Representatives  and  Senators  should  be  admitted  to 
Congress,  and,  further,  that  it  should  be  simply  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  to  submit  to  the  several  States  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  similar  in  very  many  of  its  pro- 
visions to  that  proposed  by  the  39th.  Congress.  The  President  sent  me 
in  the  evening  to  call  on  Messrs.  Orr,  Haines,  and  Boyden  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  proposition  should  contain,  first,  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  next  the  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

In  the  discussion  upon  these  propositions,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opin- 
ion that  if  they  should  be  sustained  by  all  the  Southern  States  and  pre- 
sented with  the  influence  of  a  united  front,  they   would  operate  as  a 

'"Sec  Welles,  Til.  140-141. 

"The  discussion  is  reported  by  Welles,  III.  3-6. 

IB  James  I..  <>rr.  governor  of  South  Carolina  1865-1868;  William  Marvin, 
provisional  governor  of  Florida  in  1865;  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  provisional  governor 
of  Alabama  in  1865;  Lewis  Hanes.  elected  to  Congress  in  1866  but  not  seated, 
and  i»  iX''?  agent  "f  North  Carolina  in  Washington;  Nathaniel  Boyden,  represen- 
tative from   North   Carolina    1868-1869. 
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flank  movement  against  and  defeat  the  Radical  programme,  which,  as  was 
then  supposed,  it  had  already  been  demonstrated  could  not  be  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  States.  Govr.  Orr  told  Colo.  Moore  in  the  evening  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  Representative  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  that  the 
article  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  persons  from  office,  embraced  in  the 
constitutional  amendment  proposed  by  Congress,  was  the  work  of  Thad. 
Stevens:  that  it  had  been  defeated  in  a  full  committee,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Fessenden  and  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  on  account  of  sickness, 
Stevens  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  article  as  a  part  of  the  plan.  (See  the  papers  marked 
"  Reconstruction-Proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina.") 

February  9,  1867. 
The  President  visited  Mr.   George   Peabody  this  morning,  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  one  who  had  made   such   liberal 
provision  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South.10 

February    14,    1867. 

The  President  is  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
some  effort  to  prevent  the  extreme  measures  proposed  by  the  majority 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Banks,  of  Mass.17  visited  him  this  morning.  Before 
being  admitted  to  the  President's  office,  Mr.  Banks  said  to  me  that  in  his 
view  there  should  be  some  one  in  the  Cabinet  who  could  be  approached 
by  those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  President,  and  who  could  thus 
became  a  channel  of  communication  between  the  Executive  and  Congress. 
He  suggested  Horace  Greeley  as  Postmaster  General,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Randall,18  and  his  great  anxiety  in  reference  to  reconstruction  seemed  to 
be  lest,  by  admitting  representatives  from  the  "  Rebel  States,"  the  dis- 
loyal element  might  again  preponderate  in  those  States,  and  perhaps  in 
Congress.  He  gave  the  South  credit  for  having  men  of  great  ability, 
who  would  be  able  to  exercise  much  influence  in  the  legislative  councils 
of  the  nation. 

At  lunch  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  President.  He  said  it  would 
not  take  him  long  to  send  for  Mr.  Greeley  and  that  he  could  not  per- 
ceive that  any  member  of  his  Cabinet  gave  him  any  strength  with  the 
country.  He  (the  President)  believed  that  by  appointing  Grant  as  Sec. 
of  War,  Farragut  as  Sec.  of  the  Navy,  Chas.  F.  Adams  as  Sec.  of 
State,  and  Greeley  as  Postmaster  General,  he  could  settle  the  question 
in  two  hours.  He  said,  however,  that  such  a  course  would  occasion 
harsh  feelings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Cabinet  officers  who  would 
thus  be  relieved,  and  to  some  of  whom  he  was  much  attached.  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  such  plans?  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was;  and  as  the  subject  was 
evidently  painful  to  him,  I  let  the  matter  drop. 

March  2,  1867. 

The  veto  of  the  military  reconstruction  bill10  was  approved  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Stanton. 

16  The  Peabody  Fund  had  been  established  in  the  preceding  year. 

17  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 

a  Alexander  W.  Randall  of  Wisconsin. 

"Richardson,  Messages  of  the  Presidents,  VI.  498-511. 
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,,      ,  _,,    (  Military  appro- 

March  4,   1867  I  priatiJ  bf  . 

The  President  and  Cabinet  went  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  to  be 

present  at  the  adjournment.     The  President  took  with  him,  unsigned,  the 

military  appropriation  bill,  the  second  section  of  which  requires  that  all 

military  orders  from  the  President  and  Sec.  of  War  shall  pass  through 

Genl.    Grant.     President   Johnson   had   determined   that    he   would   not 

approve  a  bill  containing  such  an  objectionable  feature.     Each  member 

of  the  Cabinet,  however,  was  asked  his  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 

it  was  concluded  (at  the  Capitol)  that  the  President  should  approve  the 

bill,   under  protest,   which   was  done.     When  the   President   asked   the 

Secretary  of  War  if  he  was  in  favor  of  a  protest,  the  reply  was  "  I 

make  no  objection  to  it."     "  But",  said  the  President.  "  I  wish  to  know 

whether  you  approve  of  a  protest?"  the  secretary:   "I  approve  your 

taking  whatever  course  you  may  think  best." 

tvt  ,      „,      (  Purchase  of 

May  2d,  1867.  <  „  . 

J  '     (  Russian  America. 

The  President  expressed  the  belief  today  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  War  Dept.  all  of  our  troubles  would  long  since  have  been  healed. 
He  said  he  was  convinced  that  that  Dept.  had  thrown  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  consummation  of  his  plans  for  restoration.  In  this  con- 
nection he  alluded  to  the  course  of  Secretary  Stanton  on  the  Russian- 
American  treaty,  remarking  that  when  the  question  first  came  before  the 
Cabinet  he  (the  President)  had. merely  listened  to  the  discussion,  without 
taking  part  pro  or  con,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was  deter- 
mined unanimously  that  the  acquisition  was  a  desirable  one.  Mr. 
Stanton  sustained  the  treaty  in  Cabinet,  and  thought  it  ought  to  be  con- 
summated. Subsequently,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Sec.  of  War,  the 
President  alluded  to  the  evident  gratification  of  Mr.  Seward  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  "  Yes  '*,  said  Mr.  Stanton,  with  a  significant 
look,  "you  don't  know  the  half  of  it."  and  then  proceeded  to  criticize 
the  acquisition,  declaring  that  it  was  a  country  of  ice  and  rock;  that 
$7,000,000  in  gold  were  equal  to  $10,000,000  in  currency,  the  yearly  in- 
terest upon  which  was  $600,000;  that  a  territorial  government,  with  the 
necessary  military  force,  would  create  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  million ;  and  that  during  war  it  were  better  that  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  friendly  Power  than  in  our  possession,  as  we  must  take 
means  for  its  defence.  The  President  told  me  he  was  surprised  at  the 
Secretary's  remarks,  and  had  concluded  that  because  it  had  added  to 
Mr.  Seward's  popularity  before  the  country,  Mr.  Stanton  was  somewhat 
envious,  and  now  wished  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Alaska  as  an  acquisi- 
tion. The  President  seemed  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Stanton  had 
originally  favored  the  treaty  because  he  believed  that  it  would  eventu- 
ally become  unpopular  and  bring  odium  upon  Mr.  Seward,  when  Mr. 
Stanton  would  feel  himself  at'  liberty  to  denounce  the  purchase  and 
decry  its  wisdom. 

In  the  latter  days  of  April,  1867,  the  music  stand  was  erected  in  the 
President's  grounds  for  the  summer.  When  the  workmen  were  raising 
the  flag-pole,  the  President  remarked  that  he  was  present  when  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  first  raised  in  the  grounds  by  Presidt.  Lincoln; 
that  as  Mr.  Lincoln  hoisted  the  colors,  they  somehow  or  other  became 
entangled,  and  split;  thai  although  Ik-  (Mr.  Johnson)  was  not  supersti- 
tious, the  incident  at  the  time  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  it 
had  been  difficult  entirely  to  efface. 
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Friday,  Apl.  5,  1867. 

Cabinet  met  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest of  Atty.  General  Stanbery  made  the  evening  before. — The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  decide  what  should  be  done  upon  the  application 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  by  Gov.  Sharkey  and  R.  J. 
Walker  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  President  from  executing  the 
military  reconstruction  act.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Cabinet  that  the  At- 
torney Genl.  should  appear  before  the  Court  at  12  o'clock  to-day  and 
resist  the  motion — the  only  Secretary  not  expressing  an  opinion  being 
Mr.  Stanton,  who  said  he  was  willing  to  defer  in  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Attorney  General.20 

The  President  considered  this  another  attempt  at  evasion,  and  reit- 
erated the  belief  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pernicious  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  War  Dept.  over  the  "  extreme  gang  "  in  Congress,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  39th  Congress,  all  the  troubles  that  now  divided 
the  people  would  long  since  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  A  gentleman 
had  informed  him  that  before  Mr.  Stanton  became  Secy,  of  War  he 
heard  Mr.  S.  allude  to  President  Lincoln  as  "  a  damned  baboon,  grinning 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  countrv." 

April,  '1867. 

A  Mrs.  Hodges,  whose  husband  is  a  clerk  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  engaged  in  the  impeachment  investigation,  called  upon  and 
informed  the  President  that  it  was  a  "  regular  understanding "  that  if 
the  Committee  could  not  obtain  sufficient  testimony  to  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident, they  were  to  manufacture  it,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  gold  specula- 
tions, would  bring  in  a  resolution  of  impeachment  at  the  Session  to  meet 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July.  (See  her  "developments"  in  the 
package  marked  "Dunham,  alias  Conover.")21 

0,         (  Mr.  Stanton 
August  1,  1867.-  J  requested  tQ  resign]  etc 

The  President  directed  me  to-day  to  write  a  letter  in  the  following 
terms,  viz: 

"Sir:  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  constrain  me  to  say 
that  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War  will  be  accepted.  Very  re- 
spectfully yours, 

Andrew  Johnson. 
"  To  the  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton,"  etc. 

The  President  said  that  for  a  year  past  Mr.  Stanton  must  have  seen 
that  his  resignation  would  at  any  time  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
Executive.  When  the  above  letter  was  written  Genl.  Grant  had  just 
had  an  interview  with  the  President,  having  been  sent  for.  The  Pres- 
ident informed  him  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  General  act  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Genl.  Grant  urged  that  such  a  step  would  be  impolitic,  and  that  those 
who  sought  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  were  generally  persons  who  had 
opposed  the  war.  Besides,  there  were  many  claims  pending  in  the  War 
Dept.  of  which  he  (Grant)  knew  nothing,  and  of  his  ability  to  determine 
which  he  entertained  serious  doubts.     The  President  replied  that  it  could 

20  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wallace  492.  William  L.  Sharkey  was  governor 
of  Mississippi;  Robert  J.  Walker  had  been  senator  from  that  state  1 836-1 S45,  and 
then    ( 1 845-1 849)    Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

:I  The  wife  of  Charles  A.  Dunham,  alias  Sanford  Conover,  had  had  a  similar 
tale  of  subornation  of  perjury  against  Johnson  in  respect  to  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.     See  Welles,  III.   143-146. 
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not  be  said  that  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  had  opposed  the  war;  that  his  action 
was  not  based  upon  any  personal  hostility  toward  Mr.  Stanton,  but  upon 
public  considerations  of  a  high  character;  that  as  to  pending  claims,  they 
could  be  examined  and  settled  by  a  special  commission. or  referred  to 
Congress;  and  that  it  was  not  his  wish  to  place  the  general  in  the  atti- 
tude of  seeking  the  place  now  tendered  him. 

Genl.  Grant  replied  that  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
any  public  duty  that  might  be  imposed  upon  him;  but  reiterated  his 
opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  the  proposed  removal.22 

Aug.  5,  1867. 

Was  instructed  by  the  President  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Stanton,  in  person, 
the  letter  asking  him  to  resign,  the  date  having  been  changed  to  Aug.  5. 
Called  at  his  room  in  the  War  Dept.  twice,  (not  having  found  him  in 
the  first  time,)  and  at  about  10.15  A.M.  delivered  to  him  the  letter. 
Found  him  in  company  with  a  gentleman,  and  I  therefore  merely  handed 
him  the  letter,  and  retired. 

Aug.  5,  1867.     Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  President,  having  heard  that  there  was  a  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  sent  today  for  the  papers  upon  which  was  endorsed 
his  approval  of  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  Military  Commission 
for  the  trial  of  the  assassination  conspirators.  Forwarded  with  the 
papers  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Court  for  a  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Surratt  from  hanging  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  President  very  emphatically  declared  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
the  recommendation.  He  was  positive  that  it  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  his  knowledge  or  notice,  and  explained  to  me  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  signing  of  the  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  sen- 
tence of  the  commission.  He  distinctly  remembered  the  great  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  approved  the  death  warrant  of  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Surratt's  age,  and  that  he  asked  Judge  Advocate  Genl.  Holt,  who  orig- 
inally brought  to  him  the  papers,  many  questions,  but  that  nothing  what- 
ever was  said  to  him  respecting  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
for  clemency  in  her  case.  He  had  been  sick,  but  when  he  signed  the 
papers  his  mind  was  as  clear  as  it  had  ever  been.  Besides,  the  recom- 
mendation did  not  appear  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  trial,  by 
Benn  Pitman,  prepared  and  issued  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,23 
and  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  had  been  designedly  withheld  from  his  (the 
President's)   knowledge. 

August  6.  1867 — Mr.  Stanton. 

At  about  11.45  A.M.  Mr.  Stanton's  reply  was  received.  It  was  dated 
the  5th,  and  will  be  found  in  the  papers  marked  "  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  ",24 
The  President  did  not  evince  much,  if  any  surprise,  and  thought  that 
Mr.  Stanton  had  pursued  a  course  which  neither  he  nor  his  friends  could 
sustain  before  the  country.  He  said  he  would  leave  Mr.  Stanton  hang- 
ing on  the  sharp  hooks  of  uncertainty  for  a  few  days,  and  then  suspend 
him  from  office. 

22  Grant  then  added  a  Utter,  of  the  same  date,  the  text  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Gorham's  Stanton.  II.  394-395. 

M  The  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators. 
compiled  and  arranged  by  Rcnn  Pitman,  recorder  of  the  commission  (Cincinnati 
and  New  York,  1865).  The  manner  in  which  the  record  was  presented  to  the 
President  and  in  which  his  signature  to  the  executive  order  was  obtained  is  dis- 
cussed in  Dewitt's  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  pp.  [33-137,  383-287;  but 
see  als.,  Rhodes,  V.  157. 

"Trial.  I.  149:  Richardson,  Messages,  VI.  584;  Gorham,  II.  395—396, 
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Aug.  9,  1867. 
The   President  seems  much  relieved  by  the  course  he  has  taken  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  is  satisfied  that  public  opinion  will   not 
sanction  the  position  assumed  by  the  Secretary. 

Aug.   11,   (Sunday),   1867. 

The  President  and  Genl.  Grant  had  an  interview.  The  President  told 
the  Genl.  of  his  intention  to  make  a  change  in  the  War  Dept.  by  sus- 
pending Mr.  Stanton,  remarking  that  the  place  thus  made  vacant  must 
be  filled,  and  the  question  was,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  the 
Genl.  should  be  made  acting  Secretary  than  that  a  stranger  should  be 
selected  for  the  position.  As  the  Commanding  Genl.  of  the  army,  he 
understood  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  service,  and  besides  was  in- 
timately connected,  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  with  their  execution. 
The  President  wished  to  know  if  Genl.  Grant  would  take  the  place,  if 
appointed.  Genl.  Grant  replied  that  he  would  of  course  obey  orders. 
The  President  then  said  that  he  thought  he  had  the  right  to  ask  if  there 
was  any  thing  between  them,  (the  Genl.  and  himself).  He  had  heard 
it  intimated  that  there  was,  and  he  would  now  really  like  to  know  how  it 
was.  Genl.  Grant  replied  that  he  knew  of  nothing  personal  between 
them,  and  then  alluded  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  himself  respecting  the  constitutional  amendment  and  the  recon- 
struction acts.25  The  interview  here  ended,  and  the  President  then 
directed  me  to  bring  to  him  the  letter  which  had  already  been  prepared 
suspending  Mr.  Stanton.  The  President  said  he  was  strongly  inclined 
not  merely  to  say  "  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  as  Secry.  of 
War,"  but  "  you  are  hereby  suspended  and  removed  from  office  as  Secry 
of  War." 

Before  the  question  was  determined,  however,  Mr.  Seward  called, 
and  the  President  accompanied  him  to  church.  The  President  also  di- 
rected me  today  to  write  a  communication  appointing  Genl.  Grant  Sec. 
of  War  ad  interim. 

Aug.  12,  1867.     (Monday.) 

Col.  Moore,  by  order  of  the  President,  delivered  to  Mr.  Stanton  the 
letter  suspending  him  from  office.  The  Secretary  read  it,  and  said, 
"  I  will  send  an  answer." 

Col.  M.  then  proceeded  to  Army  Head  Qrs.  and  delivered  to  Genl. 
Grant  the  letter  appointing  him  Sec.  of  War  ad  interim.  He  deliberately 
read  it,  folded  it  up,  and  said  "  Very  well." 

About  half-past  12  p.m.  Genl.  Schriver  handed  to  the  President  Mr. 
Stanton's  reply  to  the  letter  suspending  him  from  office.20 

When  the  President  read  the  letter  to  me,  he  said  "  the  turning 
point  has  at  last  come;  the  Rubicon  is  crossed,"  adding,  "You  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Stanton  has  said  and  done  against  me."  He  then  re- 
ferred to  a  report  prepared  at  the  War  Dept.  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Reps.,  in  which  was  embraced  a  list  of  murders  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  rebels  in  the  South,  not  called  for  by  the  in- 
quiry, and  respecting  which  the  Sec'ry  had  declared  that  when  it  was 
laid  before  the  House  the  President  would  be  thrust  from  office  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

25  Welles,  III.  167. 

26  Trial,  I.   148,   149;   Richardson,  Messages,  VI.   583-584. 
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August  13,  1867. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  his  letter  denying  the  President's  au- 
thority to  suspend  him,  the  President  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  denouncing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  tenure  of  office  act.  He  was  so  decided  in  his  expres- 
sions that  the  President,  who  then  had  also  under  consideration  the  sup- 
plemental reconstruction  act,  requested  that  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Seward, 
and  Mr.  Welles  should  prepare  a  veto,  as  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  had  his 
hands  too  full  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  which  it  merited.27  The 
veto  was  accordingly  prepared,  Mr.  Seward  writing  it,  Mr.  Stanton  fur- 
nishing the  authorities,  and  Mr.  Welles  giving  some  references  upon 
the  question  which  the  bill  involved.  The  President  and  Secretary 
Welles  said  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Stanton,  in  language  as 
strong  as  that  used  by  Senator  Sherman  when  the  measure  was  before 
the  Senate,  declared  that  no  person  of  proper  sense  of  honor  would 
remain  in  the  Cabinet  when  asked  to  resign.  When  Mr.  Stanton  had 
thus  expressed  himself,  the  President  said  he  did  his  best  to  cause  the 
Secretary  to  understand  that  his  resignation  would  be  agreeable.  It 
seemed  to  be  well  understood  that  the  bill  had  been  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  Mr.  Stanton  in  President  Johnson's  Cabinet. 

Aug.   14,   1867. 
The  President  to  day,  in  speaking  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Groesbeck,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,28  said  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  currency  sys- 
tem, and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  Treasury  portfolio. 

Aug.  17,  1867. 
The  President  issued  an  order  to  day  for  the  removal  of  Genl.  Sher- 
idan as  Commander  of  the  5th  District,  believing  that  he  was  acting  in 
a  most  arbitrary  manner.  In  sending  it  to  Genl.  Grant,  he  wrote  him  a 
sort  of  personal  note,  saying  that  "  before  you  issue  instructions  to  carry 
into  effect  the  enclosed  order,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions 
you  may  deem  necessary  respecting  the  assignment  to  which  the  order 
refers."  The  President,  in  writing  the  note,  said  to  me  that  if  there  were 
any  good  reasons  against  his  order,  Genl.  Grant  could  call  upon  him  and 
state  them ;  that  he  presumed  the  General  would  of  course  oppose  the 
order,  as  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  Aug.,  1867,  he  had  protested  against  the 
proposed  removal  of  Stanton  and  Sheridan,  intimating  that  the  change 
would  produce  a  revolution.29  Contrary  to  the  President's  expectations, 
Grant  sent  a  zvritten  communication,  of  this  date,  urgently  asking  that 
the  order  be  not  insisted  on,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  package 
marked  "  Major  Genl.  P.  H.  Sheridan  and  the  5th  Military  District."30 

Aug.  19,  1867. 

The  President  replied  to  Grant  in  a  forcible  letter  of  this  date.  The 
General  came  over  to  see  the  President,  and,  after  a  brief  conversation, 
acquiesced  in  the  President's  reasons  for  the  change  of  commanders  in 
the  Fifth  Military  District,  expressing  the  belief  that  Sheridan,  who  he 
said  was  familiar  with  the  Western  country,  would  do  admirably   in  a 

"  February  26,  1S67.    Welles,  III.  50-51. 

28  William  S.  Groesbeck,  who  in  the  ensuing  impeachment  trial  was  counsel 
for  the   President. 

"House  E.r.  Doc.  A'o.  57,  40  Cong.,  2  scss.,  p.   1. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  4- 
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command  in  the  Indian  region.  He  added,  however,  that  it  had  been 
rumored  that  first  Sheridan  would  be  removed  by  the  President,  then  the 
other  district  commanders,  and  finally  himself.  The  President  smiled, 
and  reminded  the  General  that  long  ago  he  had  desired  him  to  act  as  Sec. 
of  War.  The  General  replied  "  yes,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  a  civilian 
as  Sec.  of  War,"  and  gave  the  President  to  understand  that  after  all  the 
removal  or  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  a  bad  thing. 

In  narrating  the  above,  the  President  said  that  when  the  proposition 
to  remove  Sheridan  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Welles  alone 
favored  it — the  other — especially  Messrs.  McCulloch  and  Browning — 
appearing  absolutely  frightened  at  the  very  idea.31 

Aug.   24,    1867. 

On  the  22d  Genl.  Grant  referred  to  the  President  a  telegram  of  the 
previous  day  from  Surgeon  Hasson,  saying  that  Genl.  Thomas32  was  in 
West  Virginia,  suffering  from  a  disordered  liver,  and  expressing  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  General  to  proceed  to  New 
Orleans,  (to  relieve  Sheridan.)  where  the  yellow  fever  was  very  preva- 
lent. The  President  thought  that  this  was  a  favorable  indication  that 
Providence  was  aiding  him — his  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  having  been 
to  send  Hancock  to  relieve  Sheridan,  but  Thomas  having  been  finally 
selected,  because  he  was  know[n]  to  be  a  Radical  in  his  views,  and  one 
to  whom  that  party  could  offer  no  objection.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  thought  that  Hancock  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  for  New 
Orleans — being  a  splendid  looking  soldier,  of  most  courteous  bearing, 
firm  and  decided,  and  withal  of  considerable  ability.  He  had  not,  be- 
sides, been  mixed  up  with  political  matters,  and  would  go  to  New 
Orleans  unprejudiced. 

When,  therefore,  Grant  sent  over  the  Surgeon's  certificate  and  recom- 
mended a  suspension  of  the  order,  the  President  concluded  that  it  should 
at  once  be  changed.  This  he  did  not  do,  however,  until  today,  (the 
24th,)  when  he  altered  the  order  so  as  to  send  Hancock  to  New  Orleans, 
and  leave  Thomas,  on  account  of  the  "  unfavorable  condition  "  of  his 
health,  in  command  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland.33 

In  speaking  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  previous  day,  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  that  Grant  had  argued  that  it  would  not  do  to  correct  the 
District  Commanders  in  what  they  did,  as  such  interference  must  tend 
to  lessen  their  influence  in  their  commands.  He  had  also  actually 
argued  that  the  commanders  of  military  districts  were  heads  of  Depts., 
in  the  sense  intended  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  Congress  "  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments."34 

Aug.  26,  1868. 

The  President  issued  today  his  modified  order,  retaining  Thomas  in 
command  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Cumberland,  assigning  Hancock  to  the 
5th  Military  District,  and  ordering  Sheridan  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Mis- 
souri. He  also  ordered  that  Canby  relieve  Sickles  in  the  command  of 
the  Second  Military  District. 

About  three  p.m.  Aug.  27,  the  President  received  from  Grant  a 
letter,  dated  the  26th,  protesting  against  the  former's  order  in  reference 
to  the  5th  Military  District.    The  General  urged — 

"Welles,  III.   149-155- 

32  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas. 

30  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  57,  40  Cong.,  2  sess.,  pp.  6-7. 

34  Welles,  III.  182-183,  186-187. 
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ist.  That  as  Thomas  himself  had  not  been  heard  from  directly,  there 
was  no  present  necessity  for  modifying  the  order  of  the  17th,  and  that 
unless  there  were  some  grave  public  reasons,  no  officer  should  be  sent 
to  New  Orleans  at  this  time,  (on  acct.  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever.) 

2d.  That  if  Sheridan  were  immediately  withdrawn,  there  would  re- 
main in  command  no  officer  of  the  rank  required  by  law,  (Brigadier 
Genl.)  He  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  President  would  at  least  modify 
his  order  in  this  respect. 

3d.  That  the  laws  devolved  upon  him  (Grant)  certain  duties,  and 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  yield  any  of  the  authority  they  vested  in 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  would  insist  upon  its  exercise.  He  admitted  the 
right  of  the  President  to  assign  commanders  to  the  districts,  but  thought 
that  as  he  was,  under  the  laws,  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
their  execution,  he  should  be  consulted.  He  would,  however,  issue  the 
order  necessary  to  carry  out  the  assignment  directed  by  the  President, 
but  must  object  to  the  details. 

4.  That  never  mind  whether  the  country  should  judge  right  or 
wrong,  this  act  of  the  President  would  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to 
defeat  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.  Such  a  movement,  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  would  only  tend  to  disquiet  and  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  must  lead  to  the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  in 
regard  to  the  South. 

The  Genl.  concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  sent  this  communication 
to  the  President  because  he  was  greatly  in  earnest. 

The  President,  after  having  read  the  above  letter  in  my  presence, 
handed  it  to  me.  I  read  it,  and  at  the  request  of  the  President,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  its  contents.  The  President  then  pronounced 
it  insubordinate  in  tone,  and  said  that  he  hardly  believed  any  answer 
could  be  necessary ;  that  if  it  were  even  published  naked  and  alone,  it 
would,  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  persons,  condemn  the  author;  but 
that  as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  not  determine  whether  or 
not  he  would  answer  it ;  early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  would  let  me 
know  his  decision. 

Aug.  28,  1867. 

The  President  informed  me  this  morning  that  he  had  determined  to 
send  for  Genl.  Grant,  and  discuss  with  him  kindly,  but  firmly  the  posi- 
tions assumed  in  the  latter's  letter.  If  the  result  of  the  interview  should 
not  be  satisfactory,  a  written  reply  could  then  be  prepared.  Genl.  Grant 
was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  in  a  few  moments  made  his  appearance. 

The  interview  did  not  last  very  long.  To  use  the  President's  own 
words,  "  After  a  full  and  free  conference  upon  the  various  points  of 
objection  raised  in  Genl.  Grant's  letter,  the  General  himself  proposed  to 
withdraw  the  communication  ".  The  President  assenting,  the  Genl.  took 
the  latter  with  him,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  a  formal  request  for 
permission  for  its  withdrawal,  to  which  the  President  formally  re- 
sponded. 

The  President  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  told 
Genl.  Grant  that  the  letter  could  do  him  (the  President)  no  harm;  that 
he  could  reply  to  it  as  successfully  as  he  had  answered  his  previous 
communication ;  and  that  it  would  do  the  Genl.  more  harm  than  it  would 
him,  (the  President).  President  Johnson  reminded  Genl.  Grant  that  at 
the  Cabinet  meeting  the  day  before  he  (Grant)  had  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  Cabinet  sessions,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  participate 
in  political  discussions,  and  had  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for  when 
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military  matters  were  to  be  considered ;  also  that  the  President  had 
replied  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  option  with  the  General  whether 
he  engaged  in  such  discussions  or  not.  It  now  seemed  (said  the  Presi- 
dent to  Genl.  Grant)  that  while  the  General  was  making  these  sugges- 
tions, this  very  letter,  which  amounted  to  a  sort  of  political  essay,  was 
being  copied  for  his  signature  at  Army  Headquarters.  The  President 
further  suggested  that  if  every  order  he  gave  was  to  provoke  a  political 
essay  from  the  General,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Executive  and  the 
head  of  the  War  Dept.  to  work  together ;  that  the  General  must  know 
that  there  were  persons  whose  interests  it  would  be  to  create  misunder- 
standing between  them;  and  that  he  (the  President)  could  not  see  the 
force  of  the  General's  arguments,  especially  those  that  referred  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  law  upon  Grant,  when  the  order  itself  expressly 
declared  that  the  District  Commanders  were  to  exercise  any  and  all 
powers  conferred  upon  them  by  law — none  other. 

Genl.  Grant  then  asked  if  he  could  withdraw  the  paper,  saying  that 
he  would  issue  the  order,  as  instructed  by  the  President.  It  was  accord- 
ingly published  on  the  29th,  bearing  date  the  27th.35  (See  papers  marked 
"Genl.  Grant,  Genl.  Sheridan,  and  Secretary  Stanton.") 

Thursday,  Nov.  21,  1867. 
About  8-1/2  p.m.  Col.  Cooper30  came  into  the  Library  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  told  the  President  that  John  Morrissey  had  just  been 
to  see  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
had  resolved  upon  a  proposition  for  impeachment,  and  that  the  result 
had  been  effected  by  a  change  of  base  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Churchill,  of 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  the  Committee.37  The  President  was  disposed  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  information,  but  remarked  that  if  it  was 
correct,  "  so  let  it  be."  I  at  once  went  to  make  inquiry,  and  ascertained 
that  Cooper's  information  was  correct. 

Friday,  Nov.  30,  1867. 
Read  to  the  Cabinet  the  President's  annual  message,  to  which  there 
appeared  to  be  no  objection.38  Also,  read  to  the  Cabinet  his  inquiries 
growing  out  of  the  proposition  to  suspend  him  during  the  impeachment 
trial.  The  Cabinet  unanimously  determined  that  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion was  one  that  could  not  be  constitutionally  exercised. 

The  President  was  much  gratified,  and  remarked  to  me,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the  day  had  produced  great  results. 
The  time  for  mere  defence  had  now  passed,  and  he  could  stand  on  the 
offensive  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the  country. 

Genl.  Hancock's  order,  on  assuming  command  of  the  5th.  Military 
District,39  highly  gratified  the  President,  who  characterized  it  as  manly 
and  statesmanlike. 

December  12,  1867. 
The  Atty.  Genl.  (Mr.  Stanbery)  was  quite  anxious  that  the  President 
35  Welles.    III.    188-189.      Grant's   general    order   no.    81. 

38  Colonel  Edmund  Cooper,  representative  from  Tennessee  1866-1867,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  1867-1869,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  President. 
"John  C.  Churchill,  representative   1867-1S71.     Welles.  III.  23S. 

38  Richardson,  VI.   558-581. 

39  The  celebrated  order  no.  40.  dated  November  29.  1867,  emphasizing  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  See  The  Civil  Record  of  Major-Genera]  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  during  his  Administration  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  pp.  4-5,  and 
F.  E.  Goodrich.  Life  of  Hancock,  pp.  245-246. 
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should  at  once  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  suggesting  that  under  the  tenure  of  office  bill  the  20 
days  began  on  the  assembling  of  Congress  on  the  21st  of  Nov.  Mr. 
Stanbery  had  prepared  a  very  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject,  while  the 
President  had  expressed  his  views  in  a  brief,  dignified  history  of  the 
case,  covering  but  a  few  pages.  This,  the  President  believed,  was  all 
that  the  question  required.  Mr.  Stanbery,  however,  thought  the  case 
presented  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  President's  vindication,  and 
therefore  urged  that  his  paper  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate.  To-day  the 
President  caused  me  to  read  the  message  prepared  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Welles,  and  Browning,  and  they  discussed 
at  some  length  the  questions  it  contained.40 

December  15,  1867. 

The  President  yet  thinks  his  message  in  Mr.  Stanton's  case  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  best  that  could  have  been  sent  in.  He  says, 
however,  that  several  Senators  and  other  persons  had  told  him  that  the 
one  he  had  sent  to  the  Senate  contained  the  only  explanation  they  had 
seen  of  the  New  Orleans  riot. 

He  said  that  he  understood  from  reliable  authority  that  General 
Grant  had  considerable  feeling  about  Secy.  Stanton's  letter  yielding  to 
him  the  War  office.  It  was  understood  (the  President  remarked)  that 
before  Genl.  Grant  accepted  the  ad  interim  appointment  he  and  Mr. 
Stanton  had  a  "  full  and  free  conference,"  in  which  the  latter  advised  the 
former  to  take  the  position.  The  General,  however,  seemed  to  think  that 
in  saying  "  inasmuch  as  the  Genl.  commanding  the  armies  of  the  U.  S. 
has  been  appointed  ad  interim,  and  has  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted 
the  appointment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  military  force." 
Mr.  Stanton  conveyed  an  intimation  that  he  (Grant)  was  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible   for  the  President's  action. 

In  further  referring  to  Genl.  Grant,  the  President  observed  that  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  Sheridan,  Grant  appeared  to  have  fallen  into 
the  idea  that  a  revolution  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding:  and 
that  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  Secretary  Welles 
was  the  only  one  who  sustained  the  President.  Even  Atty.  Genl.  Stan- 
bery opposed  the  order,  saying  to  the  President  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,41  had  declared  that  such 
a  step  would  lead  to  impeachment,  inasmuch  as  it  would  clearly  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  Executive  to  hinder  the  execution  of  the  recon- 
struction laws.  The  President  said  that  when  the  removal  of  Sheridan 
was  proposed,  Mr.  Browning's  face  actually  seemed  to  grow  thin  at  the 
suggestion,  and  that  Mr.  Randall  exhibited  nervousness  and  recom- 
mended delay. 

The  President  has  prepared  a  message,  suggesting  to  Congress  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Genl.  Hancock  for  the  order  issued  by  him  in  assuming 
command  of  the  5th  District,  which  takes  ground  for  the  prevalence  of 
civil  law.     He  has  not  yet,  however,  determined  to  send  it  to  Congress.42 

Jany.   7.   1868. 

I   prepared   today,  by   the   President's   direction,   a   letter  of   removal 

in    the   case   of   Mr.    Stanton,    and    also    a    brief   message   to   the    Senate 

40  Richardson,    VI.    583-594.     Orville    H.    Browning    was    Secretary    of    the 

"James  F.  Wilson,  representative  from  Iowa  1861-1860,  one  of  the  managers 
of  tin-  impeachment  on  behalf  of  the  House,  and  senator  1883-1895. 
'-Suit   to  the  Senate  under  date  December   18,   1867. 
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informing  that  body  of  the  termination  of  Mr.  S.'s  connection  with  the 
War  Dept.  by  dismissal.43  The  President  said  he  desired  to  have  these 
papers  ready  for  signature  at  any  moment,  as  he  saw  that  the  Senate 
were  about  to  take  up  and  act  upon  the  suspension  of  the  Secretary. 
I  referred  to  the  assertion  made  by  some  of  the  journals  that  Genl. 
Grant  had  expressed  an  intention  to  transfer  the  War  Office  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  in  case  the  Senate  should  decide  in  the  latter's  favor.  The 
President  answered  that  Genl.  Grant  had  told  him  that  his  action  would 
be  limited  to  withdrawing  from  the  Department  and  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  as  fully  as  when  it  was  conferred  upon  him,  (the 
Genl.)  The  President  expressed  the  opinion  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Senate  to  reinstate  the  Secretary,  as  he  could  at  once  be 
removed,  and  in  the  mean  time  Genl.  Grant  be  gotten  rid  of ;  indeed  both 
would  thus  be  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  War  Dept.  was  concerned. 
"Grant"  (the  President  remarked)  "had  served  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  been  selected,  and  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be  superseded 
in  the  War  Office  by  another." 

January   14,   1868. 

The  President  received  last  evening  official  notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  taken  that  day,  refusing  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Secy. 
Stanton.  This  morning  Genl.  Comstock,  one  of  Grant's  aides,  delivered 
to  the  President  a  letter  from  the  General,  stating  that  he  had  last  even- 
ing received  official  notice  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  the 
suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  under  the  second  section  of  the 
tenure  of  office  law,  his  (Grant's)  functions  ceased  from  the  time  of  the 
receipt  by  him  of  the  Senate's  resolution.44 

The  President  exhibited  great  indignation  at  what  he  termed  "  Grant's 
duplicity ".  He  said  that  no  later  than  the  preceding  Saturday  Grant 
had  distinctly  told  him  that  if  he  found  he  could  not,  in  his  own  opinion, 
properly  resist  the  action  of  the  Senate,  he  would  at  least  leave  the  office 
of  Sec.  of  War  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  This  the  President  declared  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Genl.  Grant  had  deceived  him.  In  the  case  of  the  removal  of 
Gov.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  by  Genl.  Meade,  noticed  in  this  morning's 
papers,  Grant  (the  President  said)  had  entirely  deceived  him,  having 
given  him  to  understand  that  no  such  removal  would  be  made. 

Genl.  Grant  attended  Cabinet  meeting  to-day,  (the  14th)  and  the 
President,  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretaries,  referred  to  the  War  Dept. 
matter,  asking  the  General  if  he  did  not  distinctly  tell  the  President 
that  should  the  Senate  reinstate  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  he  (Grant) 
should  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  resist  such  action,  he  would  at  least 
leave  the  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  This,  the  Presidt.  said, 
the  General  acknowledged  before  the  entire  Cabinet,  with  an  abashed 
look  never  to  be  forgotten.45  Besides  (continued  the  President)  Genl. 
Grant  attended  the  levee  last  evening,  with  his  wife.  Before  coming  he 
had  received  notice  of  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  could  then  have 
notified  me  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  at  least  have  left  me  the 
option  of  making  another  selection  in  his  place,  if  I  deemed  it  proper  to 
do  so.  He  then  alluded  to  an  assertion  that  had  beeen  made  that  previous 
to  Genl.  Grant's  attendance  at  the  levee,  the  Genl.  and  Secretary  Stanton 
had  had  a  conference  at  the  former's  residence  and  agreed  upon  a 
"The  letter  (Trial,  I.  156)  was  not  actually  sent  until  February  21,  1868. 
**  McPherson,  Reconstruction,  p.  283. 
"  Welles,  III.  259-262. 
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course  of  action,  and  laughed  at  the  fact  that  the  Radicals  had  actually 
legislated  Grant,  their  favorite  for  the  Presidency,  out  of  the  War  Dept. 

January  15,  1 868. 

Genl.  Grant,  in  company  with  Gen.  Sherman,  called  early  this  morn- 
ing. After  the  interview  closed,  the  President  said  to  me  that  Genl. 
Grant  had  alluded  to  an  article  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of  this 
morning,  and  headed  "  The  Stanton  affair,"  and  remarked  that  it  con- 
tained some  things  which  he  (Grant)  did  not  understand  to  be  true. 
The  President  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  read  the  article;  and  shortly 
after  Grant  and  Sherman  withdrew. 

At  the  President's  request,  I  read  to  him  the  article,  and  he  said  it 
was  substantially  true.  Subsequently  Secretary  Welles  came  in,  and 
when  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  him,  said  that  he  had  read  the  article, 
and  that  it  was  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  related  to  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  The  Secretary  added  that  he 
was  sorry  some  one  had  not  been  "  present  to  take  down  the  exact  words, 
but  more  especially  to  paint  Grant's  confusion  of  face  and  manner;" 
that  the  General  "  acknowledged  every  thing  the  President  said  in 
regard  to  the  understanding  between  them,  and  when  the  conversation 
was  through,  slunk  away  to  the  door  in  a  manner  most  humiliating  and 
pitiable." 

January   16,  1868. 

Secretary  McCulloch,  in  describing  the  scene  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
to  Atty.  Genl.  Stanbery,  (who  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,)  con- 
veyed the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  by  Secretary  Welles  yesterday. 

Jany.  17. — For  proceedings  of  Cabinet  on  the  Grant-Stanton  matter 
see  Vol.  4,  scrap  book,  page  yy.ia 

January  26,    (Sunday)    1868 — 

The  President  said  he  intended  to  make  a  new  military  district,  con- 
sisting of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  to 
place  Genl.  Sherman  in  command,  his  headquarters  to  be  in  the  War 
Dept.,  at  Washington ;  that  then  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  Sherman 
Sec.  of  War  ad  interim.*  He  told  me  that  yesterday  evening  week  Genl. 
Sherman  intimated  to  him  that  there  was  not  the  best  of  feeling  between 
Mr.  Stanton  and  Genl.  Grant;  that  on  the  next  morning  (Sunday,  the 
19th.)  Genl.  Grant  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  prior  to  going  to 
Richmond,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  spoke  of  the  insignificance 
to  which  Mr.  Stanton  could  be  reduced  in  his  present  position;  that  he 
(the  President)  referred  to  the  law  creating  the  office,  and  replied  yes. 
that  the  Secretary  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  clerk;  that 
General  Grant  then  said  that  he  would  not  obey  Mr.  Stanton's  orders, 
unless  he  knew  they  emanated  from  the  President;  that  he  (the  Presi- 
dent )  replied  that  in  pursuing  such  a  course  the  General  would  do 
right;  that  he  (the  President)  did  not  consider  Mr.  Stanton  as  author- 
ized to  act  as  Secretary  of  War;  he  had  suspended  him  from  office,  and 
did  not  intend  to  recognize  him. 

The  President  then  referred  to  a  letter  of  Genl.  Grant,  delivered  on 
the  24th  by  Genl.  Comstock,  viz:  "I   have  the  honor  very   respectfully 

"  Doubtless  the  scrapbook  referred  to  by  Welles,  III.  262.  It  is  at  the 
Library   of  Congress. 

*  See  package  marked  Genl.  Sherman  for  his  letters,  declining  to  take  a 
command  at  Washington.     (Mole  in  original.) 
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to  request  to  have  in  writing  the  order  which  the  President  gave  me 
verbally  on  Sunday,  the  19th.  instant,  to  disregard  the  orders  of  the 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War,  until  I  know  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself  that  they  were  his  orders."47 

The  President  said  to  me  that  he  did  not  think  he  would  give  the 
order;  that  the  General  had  been  very  restive  under  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
evidently  been  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  now  put  him  back  in  the 
War  Dept.,  and  he  thought  he  would  let  them  fight  it  out.  The  Presi- 
dent also  alluded  to  a  letter  of  Genl.  Sherman,  dated  the  18th.,  in  which 
that  officer,  in  referring  to  Genl.  Grant,  says  "  he  will  call  on  you 
tomorrow,  and  offer  to  go  to  Mr.  Stanton  to  say,  for  the  good  of  the 
service  and  of  the  country,  he  ought  to  resign."'  (See  papers  marked 
"  Genl.  Sherman.") 

January  28,  1868. — See,  in  the  "  Correspondence  with  Genl.  Grant 
growing  out  of  his  vacation  of  the  War  Department,"  letter  of  Jany.  28, 
1868,  renewing  his  request  of  the  24th,  and  alluding  to  "  gross  misrepre- 
sentations "  "  purporting  to  come  from  the  President,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  same  package  of  papers,  will  also  be  found  the  President's 
order  upon  the  subject,  dated  Jan.  29,  1868,  and  Genl.  Grant's  reply 
dated  the  succeeding  day. 

January  29,  1868,  the  President  dictated  his  reply  to  General  Grant's 
letter  of  the  28th. 

January  jz. — Genl.  Grant's  letter  of  the  28  was  today  read  to  the 
Cabinet.  The  President  then  submitted  his  reply.  It  was  declared  to  be 
correct,  and  met  the  approval  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  present, 
excepting  Mr.  Stanbery,  who,  not  having  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
14th,  could  not  of  course  say  any  thing  with  reference  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  President's  statements.  The  members  present  today,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Stanbery.  were  Messrs.  Seward,  Welles.  McCulloch,  Randall,  and 
Browning,48 

February  3,  1868. — 

The  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Genl.  Grant  was  read 
today  to  Genl.  Sherman.  Genl.  Sherman  corroborated  the  statement 
made  by  Genl.  Grant  in  his  letter  of  the  28th,  respecting  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  nth  Jany,  between  the  General, 
Lieut.  General,  and  some  members  of  Grant's  staff,  in  which  the  latter 
expressed  his  views  as  to  his  duty  under  the  tenure  of  office  law,  and 
said  he  would  at  once  see  the  President  upon  the  subject.  Genl.  Sher- 
man told  the  President  that  Genl.  Grant  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  await  Mr.  Stanton's  written  demand  for  the  office,  and  then  to 
have  referred  the  subject  to  the  President — thus,  as  the  President  held, 
conclusively  showing  that  the  General  did  contemplate  holding  on  to  the 
office  for  the  President's  instructions,  and  that  for  some  cause  or  other 
he  suddenly  changed  his  intention.  Genl.  Sherman  further  said  that 
Genl.  Grant  was  very  much  angered  at  the  course  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  thwarted  in  his  plans  by  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  taking  such  early  possession  of  the  War  Office.  General  Sher- 
man also  said  that  General  'Grant  had  told  him  that  Tuesday  morning, 
when  Mr.  Stanton  took  possession  of  the  War  Dept.,  the  Secretary  had 
sent  for  him  in  the  usual  manner,  by  an  orderly;  that  Genl.  Grant  was 
"  Trial,  I.  240. 
48  Welles,  III.   267,   268.     The  various  letters   alluded   to   are   in   McPherson. 
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indignant  against  him,  declaring  that  he  would  never  again  enter  the 
Dept.  while  Mr.  Stanton  was  its  head,  unless  sent  for;  and  that  Genl. 
Grant  was  deeply  troubled  by  the  condition  which  affairs  had  now 
assumed,  and  had  become  very  obstinate  in  reference  to  the  matter.19 

February   4,    1868. 

Genl.  Grant's  letter  of  the  3d,  in  reply  to  the  President's  communica- 
tion of  the  31st,  was  read  to  the  Cabinet  to-day.50  It  evoked  expressions 
both  of  indignation  and  ridicule. 

Attorney  Genl.  Stanbery  said  that  aside  from  the  facts  in  the  case, 
the  tone  and  taste  of  the  letter  struck  him  as  most  extraordinary. 

Secretary  Browning.  It  is  the  weakest  and  most  disreputable  letter 
that  he  could  have  written. 

Secretary  Welles.  He  has  great  ambition,  and  is  a  most  remorseless 
man.     That  was  shown  in  his  campaign  in  Virginia. 

Secretary  McCulloch.  His  conversation  here  was  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  he  asserts. 

Mr.  Secretary  Browning.     The  letter  is  weak,  false,  and  disreputable. 

A  suggestion  was  then  made,  which  met  with  great  unanimity,  that 
an  answer  should  be  returned  simply  stating  that  the  character  of  the 
communication  was  such  as  to  preclude  any  further  correspondence  upon 
the  subject.  Atty  General  Stanbery  thought  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  letter  should  be  made  by  the  Private  Secretary — not  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Secretary  McCulloch 
stated  that  General  Grant  seemed  so  greatly  disturbed  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting  of  the  14th.  ultimo  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  did  not 
recollect  what  he  had  then  said. 

Secretary  Browning.  How  does  he  explain  why  he  entered  into  an 
explanation  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  called  on  Monday?  If  he  had 
not  promised,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  excuse. 

The  Attorney  General  then  read  the  letter,  reviewing  it,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, very  severely. 

February  5,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery  called  this  morning,  and  the  President  caused  to  be 
read  to  him  the  reply  he  had  prepared  to  Genl.  Grant's  letter  of  the  3d. 
The  Attorney  General  earnestly  urged  that  as  the  question  was  now  one 
of  veracity  between  the  President  and  the  General,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  were  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  14th.  ultimo 
should  be  called  upon  for  a  statement  respecting  the  conversation  which 
then  took  place.  He  reminded  the  President  that  he  (Mr.  S.)  was  an 
old  lawyer,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  watching  cases,  and  he  be- 
lieved now  was  the  moment  to  nail  this  whole  affair  by  doing  as  he  had 
suggested.'''1 

February  6,    1868. 

The  President  today  issued  an  order  creating  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  commanded  by  Lieut.  Genl.  Sherman,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Washington — the  Genl.  to  assume  command  as  early  as 
may  be  practicable.  The  President  thought  this  order  would  "  set  some 
persons  to  thinking." 

"Sherman,  Memoirs  (1886),  II.  425-428. 

"Welles,  III.  269-270. 

"This  course  was  taken.  Welles,  III.  271.  The  letters  are  in  McPherson, 
pp.  289-291. 
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February  7,  1868. 
The  President,  this  morning,  directed  the  withdrawal  of  the  above- 
named  order,  and  it  was  accordingly  returned  from  Genl.  Grant's  Head- 
quarters. 

February   I2th,   1868. 
The   President  to-day  renewed  the  order  creating  the   Division   of 
the   Atlantic — omitting,   however,   the   words,   "  You   will   direct   Lieut. 
Genl.  Sherman  to  assume  command  as  early  as  may  be  practicable." 

February  13,  1868. 

The  President  today  nominated  Sherman  "  to  be  General  by  brevet  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.S.  for  distinguished  courage,  skill,  and  ability  dis- 
played during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ". 

February  15,  1868. 

It  is  said  that  General  Sherman  objects  to  the  nomination  of 
General  by  brevet,  as  well  as  to  the  command  of  the  new  Military- 
Division.0-  The  President,  in  referring  to  the  matter,  said  that  when 
Sherman  was  in  Washington,  he  conversed  with  him  upon  both  of  these 
subjects;  that  the  General  had  expressed  in  writing  his  views  in  regard 
to  the  new  command ;  but  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  brevet  him, 
he  had  objected  in  a  way  in  which  a  diffident  man  would  hesitate  to 
accept  such  a  distinction. 

Monday,  Febry.  17,  1868. 

On  Saturday,  the  15th,  it  was  suggested  to  John  Potts,  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  War  Dept.,  that  as  in  case  of  vacancy  the  law  made 
him  the  custodian  of  all  official  papers  in  the  Dept.,  he  would  be  the 
proper  person  to  be  appointed  Sec.  of  War  ad  interim,  until  Genl.  Mc- 
Clellan  or  some  other  suitable  person  could  be  nominated  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  President's  idea  was  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton, 
appoint  John  Potts  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  let  him  demand  the 
papers,  etc.  of  the  War  Dept.  If  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  yield  them,  then 
the  case  was  to  be  brought  before  the  courts.  Mr.  Potts  earnestly  de- 
sired not  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position,  urging  that  he,  as  Chief  Clerk, 
was  the  appointee  of  the  Secretary;  that  if  he  should  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  demand  the  papers,  the  Secretary  could  reply  by  his  removal ; 
that  his  relations  with  Mr.  Stanton  were  of  a  very  pleasant  nature,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  them. 

The  President  remarked  this  morning  that  if  he  could  only  find  a 
proper  person  to  act  as  Secretary  ad  interim,  he  would  settle  the  War 
Department  question  without  a  moment's  delay. 

February  18,  1868. 
The  President  entertains  some  idea  of  appointing  Genl.  Thomas,  the 
Adjutant  General,  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

February  19,  1868. 

The  President  received  through  Army  Headquarters,  this  morning, 
Genl.  Sherman's  letter  of  the  14th.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the 
Genl.  had  not  communicated  directly  with  him,  and  although  Sherman  in 
most  earnest  terms  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  New- 
Military  Dept.,  the  President  thought  he  would  yet  be  pleased  to  come 
to  Washington,  remarking  that  he  knew  Mrs.  S.  wished  to  do  so. 

The  President  did  not  delay  long  in  sending  the  following  telegram : 

52  See  The  Sherman  Letters,  pp.  300-310. 
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"To  Lt.  Genl.  Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
"  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
"  I  have  just  reed.,  with  Genl.  Grant's  endorsement  of  reference,  your 
letter,  to  me  of  the  14th.  instant.  The  order  to  which  you  refer  was 
made  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  Service.  As,  however,  your  assignment  to  a  new  military  divi- 
sion seems  so  objectionable,  you  will  retain  your  present  command. 

"  Andrew  Johnson." 
A  copy  of  the  above  was  sent  to  Genl.  Grant  for  his  information. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  19,  1868. 
"  To  the  President : 

"  Your  very  kind  despatch  is  at  hand.  I  cannot  express  under  what 
deep  obligations  I  am  for  your  concession  to  my  wishes. 

Wm.  T.  Sherman, 
"  Lieut.  General." 

Feb.  19 — continued. 
The  President  discussed  the  expediency  of  making  Adjt.  Genl.  Lor- 
enzo Thomas  Sec.  of  War  ad  interim.  He  said  he  was  determined  to 
remove  Mr.  Stanton;  that  self-respect  demanded  it;  and  that  if  the 
people  did  not  entertain  sufficient  respect  for  their  Chief  Magistrate  to 
uphold  him  in  such  a  measure,  then  he  ought  to  resign. 

Febry  20,   1868. 

The  War  Dept.  subject  still  under  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the 
President. 

Febry  21,  1868. 

The  President  entered  the  office  promptly  this  morning,  and  imme- 
diately directed  the  preparation  of  the  following-named  papers:53 

1st. — The  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  apptmt.  of  Lorenzo 
Thomas,  the  Adjt.  General,  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 

2d.  A  message  notifying  the  Senate  of  the  change. 

3d.  A  request  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  bring  with  him  to  Cabinet 
meeting  the  nomination  of  George  B.  McClellan  as  Minister  to  England. 

4th.  A  nomination  for  the  apptmt.  of  George  H.  Thomas  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant General  by  brevet,  and  a  General  by  brevet. 

The  President  sent  for  Genl.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  handed  him  his 
letter  of  appointment,  and  also  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton.  He  showed 
Genl.  Thomas  the  laws  upon  the  subject,  remarking  that  he  wished  to 
proceed  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  advised  the 
General  to  be  accompanied  by  a  witness  when  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Stanton  the  letter  of  removal.  Genl.  Thomas  said  he  would  take  with 
him  Genl.  Williams,  of  the  Adj.  Genl's.  Office,54  and  would  report  tin- 
result  to  the  President. 

Before  one  o'clock  P.  M.  Genl.  Thomas  returned,  and  reported  that 
he  had  delivered  to  Mr.  Stanton  the  President's  communication,  with  (he 
remark,  "  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  hand  you  this."  Mr.  Stan- 
ton (said  Genl.  Thomas)  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  after  reading  the  paper, 
said,  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  vacate  at  once,  or  am  1  to  be  permitted  to 
stay  long  enough  to  remove  my  property?"  "Certainly",  1  said;  "act 
MThc  first  two  are  in  Trial,  I.   156. 

"Major  Robert  Williams,  brevet  brigadier-general,  assistant  adjutant-general, 
The  ensuing  narrative  agrees  with  Thomas's  testimony,  Trial,  I.  418-419. 
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your  pleasure  ".  I  then  showed  him  my  order.  He  said  "  I  wish  you  to 
give  me  a  copy."  I  replied  "  Certainly,  sir."  I  then  returned  to  my 
office,  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  made  by  Genl.  Townsend,55  and  I  cer- 
tified it  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  When  I  took  it  up  to  him,  he 
said  "  I  want  some  little  time  for  reflection.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  obey  your  orders  or  resist  them." 

The  Senate  was  notified  by  message  of  the  change  made  in  the  War 
Dept.  and  the  nominations  of  Genl.  McClellan  and  Genl.  Thomas56  were 
submitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  that  honorable  body. 

February   22,    1868. 

Genl.  Thomas57  was  arrested  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.  He  went 
to  the  Executive  Mansion  in  company  with  the  Marshal,  and  then,  at 
the  President's  suggestion,  proceeded  to  the  Atty  General  for  advice. 
The  President  said  the  intention  was  to  give  bail  and  stand  trial. 
Shortly  after  he  sent  for  the  Atty  Genl,  who  came  immediately. 

Genl.  Thomas  was  released  on  bail,  and  after  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  Atty.  Genl.,  proceeded  to  the  President's  House  and  saw  Mr. 
Johnson,  relating  to  him  the  proceedings  before  Judge  Cartter.  He 
then  went  to  the  War  Dept.,  and  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  who,  he  said,  was  surrounded  by  several  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Adjt.  General  gave  the  following  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued:  Mr.  Stanton  remarked  that  he  understood  that  Genl. 
Thomas  had  been  issuing  orders  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  and 
he  ordered  him  to  desist.  Genl.  Thomas  replied  that  Mr.  Stanton  was 
no  longer  Secretary  of  War,  but  that  he  (Thomas)  was,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  issue  orders  as  such.  Mr.  Stanton  then  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  his  own  office  as  Adjt.  General.  Gen.  Thomas  positively  refused  to 
take  any  order  from  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  order  and  refusal  were 
repeated  three  times.  Mr.  Stanton  replied  "  Very  well  "  ;  then  you  may- 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  as  long  as  you  like.  Upon  the  suggestion 
of  Genl.  Thomas,  he  and  Mr.  Stanton  then  went  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  Mr.  S.  repeated  his  orders,  which  the  General  declined  to  obey. 
Genl.  Moorhead,  a  Representative  from  Pa.,5S  was  present,  and  wrote 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  and  the  replies  of  General  Thomas.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  Genl.  Thomas  told  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  had 
caused  his  (Thomas')  arrest  before  breakfast,  and  that  he  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  Mr.  Stanton  replied  that  he  thought  Genl. 
Schriver5'J  could  supply  a  drink,  and  thereupon  that  gentleman  produced 
a  small  bottle,  containing  a  small  drink,  which  Genl.  Thomas  took.  Mr. 
Stanton  then  put  his  arm  around  Genl.  T.'s  neck,  and  run  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  He  also  sent  to  his  house  for  a  full  bottle,  which 
arriving,  they  drank  together. 

Mr.  Stanbery  and  Mr.  Welles  came  to  see  the  President.  After  an 
earnest  conversation,  it  was  determined,  upon  the  urgent  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  to  send  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  Thomas 
Ewing,  senior,  of  Ohio,  for  Secretary  of  War.     Mr.   Stanbery   said  he 

65  Colonel  Edward  D.  Townsend,  brevet  major-general. 

58  George  H. 

51  Lorenzo  ;  arrested  at  Stanton's  instance.  See  his  testimony,  Trial,  I.  428- 
429. 

58  James  K.  Moorhead,  representative  1859-1869.  See  his  testimony  in  Trial, 
I.  170-174. 

60  Edmund  Schriver,  brevet  major-general,  in  charge  of  the  Inspection  Bureau. 
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was  not  too  old  for  the  place  ;60  that  he  was  an  able  lawyer,  an  "  old  line 
Whig,"  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  President.  The  President  had  in 
the  morning  suggested  Mr.  Ewing's  apptment.  The  nomination  was  pre- 
pared and  taken  to  the  Senate,  but  that  body  had  adjourned  after  a  very 
brief  session.61 

In  the  House  of  Reps,  there  was  considerable  excitement,  and  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  presented  a  resolution  of  impeachment. 

The  President  says  that  he  has  made  an  issue  demanded  by  his  self- 
respect,  and  that  if  he  cannot  be  President  in  fact,  he  will  not  be  Pres- 
ident in  name  alone.  I  have  (said  he)  taken  a  step  which  I  believe  to 
be  right,  and  I  intend  to  abide  by  it.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  Gov- 
ernment relapse  into  a  despotism.  I  have  ever  battled  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  People,  and  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  defend  them 
from  arbitrary  power. 

February  23d,  1868  (Sunday.) 

A  message  was  prepared  today  in  reply  to  the  Senate  resolution 
denying  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
appoint  a  Secretary  ad  interim.  It  seems  the  message  is  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  Radical  Senators,  who  it  is  said  desire  some  reasons  to 
justify  them  in  opposing  impeachment. 

,  February  24,  1868— (Monday.) 

The  message  above  referred  to,  bearing  date  the  22d,62  and  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing,  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  to-day.  A  large 
number  of  the  City  Police  on  duty  at  the  Capitol — there  seeming  to  be 
an  apprehension  of  some  demonstration  against  Congress.  At  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion  affairs  are  very  quiet. 

Senator  Doolittle63  sent  to  the  President  this  morning,  in  great  haste, 
a  note  urging  him  to  send  a  message  to  both  Houses.  The  President 
said  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  message  he  had  prepared 
was  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  had  there- 
fore nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  President,  at  about  6  P.M.  today,  received  information  of  the 
vote  on  impeachment  in  the  House  of  Reps.— 126  to  47.  He  received 
the  news  very  calmly,  simply  remarking  that  he  thought  many  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  impeachment  felt  more  uneasy  as  to  the  position  in 
which  they  had  thus  placed  themselves  than  he  did  as  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  had  put  him. 

February  25,    1868. 

Matters  very  quiet  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

February  26,  1868. 
Genl.  Lorenzo  Thomas  was  today  released — Mr.  Stanton  declining  to 
prosecute. 

It  is  said  that  the  Committee  upon  the  subject  are  in  "  travail  "  over 
the  articles  of  impeachment  that  are  to  be  brought  against  the  President 
— finding  it  difficult  to  agree. 

February  28,  1868. 
On  Monday  Genl.  Emory,0''  commanding  the  Department  of  Wash- 
60  Gov.  Thomas  Ewing,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  senator,  was  78  years  old  at  this  time. 

01  See  Col.  Moore's  testimony  in  Trial,  I.  556-357. 
":  Printed  in   Richardson,  VI.  622-627. 
"James  R.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  senator  1857-1869. 
"Maj.-Gen,  William  11.  Emory. 
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ington,  instructed  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison  of  the  city  to  send 
verbal  orders  to  officers  in  charge  of  troops  or  posts  that  alt  orders  must 
come  through  proper  channels. 

February   29,    1868. 

The  President,  in  very  earnest  terms,  referred  to  the  question  of  im- 
peachment. He  said :  "  They  have  impeached  me  for  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Have  I  not  been  struggling,  ever  since  I 
occupied  this  chair,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  which  they  are  trampling 
under  foot?  I  suppose  I  made  Col.  Cooper  angry  with  me  to-day.  He 
wanted  me  to  use  the  patronage  of  my  office  to  prevent  a  judgment 
against  me  by  the  Senate!  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  acquitted, 
I  will  not  owe  it  to  bribery.  I  would  rather  be  convicted  than  buy 
acquittal." 

Articles  of  impeachment  were  today  reported  from  the  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Reps. 

March  7,  1868. 

At  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  today  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate 
presented  to  the  President  the  summons  to  appear  before  the  High  Court 
of  Impeachment. 

March  8,   1868. 

The  President  said  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  Secretary  Seward, 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  administration  he  should 
be  retained  in  office,  provided  he  did  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  prog- 
ress of  impeachment.  Mr.  Seward's  reply  was,  "  I  will  see  you  damned 
first !  The  impeachment  of  the  President  is  the  impeachment  of  his 
Cabinet." 

March   10,    1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery  has  determined  to  resign  the  office  of  Attorney  General, 
that  he  may  become  one  of  the  President's  counsel  in  the  impeachment 
trial — Unless  he  resigned,  he  said  that  the  Radicals  would  charge  that 
while  he  was  the  counsel  of  the  President,  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  he  wished  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  great  work.  Afterwards  he  might  resume  the  office,  provided 
the  Senate  would  permit  him  to  do  so. 

March  11,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery  submitted  today  his  resignation. 

March  13,   1868. 
The  President  declares  that  if  his  defence  is  not  conducted  according 
to  his  ideas,  he  will  appear  before  the   Senate   in  person  and  defend 
himself,  saying  that  then,  if  he  should  be  convicted,  he  alone  could  be 
blamed,  if  it  followed  as  the  result  of  plain  speaking. 

March  14,   1868. 

The  President  and  his  counsel  are  in  consultation.  He  is  informed 
that  since  day  before  yesterday  the  troops  have  been  under  arms,  fur- 
nished each  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges. 

Received  a  rumor,  at  three  o'clock,  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Thad. 
Stevens.65  The  President  did  not  think  it  could  be  true,  and  compared 
Mr.  Stevens  to  Vesuvius,  which  at  times  withdrew  into  itself  all  its 
heat  and  vapor,  only  to  burst  forth  again  in  flames  and  lava.  So  he 
thought  it  must  be  with  Mr.  Stevens — a  sort  of  temporary  paralysis, 
which  would  be  succeeded  by  a  flow  of  living  passion. 

The  rumor  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 
05  Stevens  did  not  die  until  August  n. 
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March  1 6,  1868. 

Mr.  Stanbery  entered  the  Library  this  morning  in  excellent  spirits. 
He  said  "  I  am  now  in  regular  training,  like  a  prize-fighter.  Every 
morning  and  evening,  I  have  a  man  to  come  and  rub  me  down,  to  keep 
in  good  condition.  I  feel  that  we  will  win,  and  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
will  come  out  all  right.  As  the  boys  say,  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  Don't 
lose  a  moment's  sleep,  Mr.  President,  but  be  hopeful.  When  some 
things  are  done,  we  cannot  tell  if  they  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  confess 
I  felt  a  misgiving  about  this  act  of  impeachment  when  it  was  first  done; 
but  now  that  it  has  been  done,  and  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  considered, 
I  see  in  it  nothing  but  good.  It  gives  you  the  great  opportunity  to  vin- 
dicate yourself,  as  President,  against  every  charge  made  against  you. 
It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  do  so  not  only  before  the  American  people, 
but  before  the  entire  world — an  opportunity  such  as  you  could  never 
otherwise  have  had,  to  search  and  probe  every  thing  connected  with  your 
official  life — to  show  whether  you  are  a  traitor  or  not;  to  show  whether 
or  not  your  policy,  when  contrasted  with  theirs,  is  not  the  policy  of  wis- 
dom;  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  it  had  been  carried  out, 
and  to  bring  before  the  public  the  results  of  the  course  which  your  polit- 
ical opponents  have  pursued. 

"  Why,  Mr.  President,  they  call  you  a  traitor  to  the  party  which 
elected  you.  I  am  one  of  that  party.  When  I  put  the  question  to  myself 
as  to  services,  I  find  that  I  am  far  behind  you  in  good  works ;  for  what 
did  /do?  All  that  I  did  was  without  loss  or  peril,  while  what  you  have 
done,  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulties.  From 
the  first  a  Union  man,  do  I  feel  that  you  have  disappointed  me  in  any 
hope  I  had  in  you?  So  far  from  it,  if  you  had  taken  any  other  course, 
I  should  have  been  sadly  disappointed  and  grieved.  When  you  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Lincoln,  I  said  that  the  danger  was  that  in  his  death  the 
South  had  lost  its  best  friend,  and  that  you,  stimulated  by  the  injuries 
you  had  received  from  the  Southern  people,  would  not  deal  with  them 
mercifully.  That,  Mr.  President,  was  my  fear,  and  entertaining  this 
idea,  I  would  not  have  entered  your  Administration  at  the  time  it  was 
first  formed.  I  came  here  the  succeeding  winter.  I  found  you  doing 
your  best  for  reconciliation,  and  when  you  called  me  to  Washington,  I 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  I  have  watched  you  day  and  night ;  I  have 
been  with  you  under  all  circumstances,  and  have  been  consulted  by  you 
upon  every  subject,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  connection 
with  your  Administration,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  which,  had  I  been  in 
your  place,  I  would  not  have  done  myself. 

"  This  impeachment  trouble  grows  out  of  Mr.  Stanton's  removal.  Let 
me  recall  a  circumstance.  When  I  came  here  I  found  Mr.  Stanton  in 
perfect  harmony  with  you.  While  you  were  absent  on  your  Western 
tour,  Mr.  Stanton  and  I  rode  to  the  Arsenal.  We  commenced  talking 
about  matters,  and  I  said  '  The  President  seems  to  confide  more  in  you 
than  in  Seward.'  'Well'  he  replied,  'I  believe  he  does.'  That  was  in 
August,  1866. 

"  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  only  keep  well  for  this  trial,  I  will  be  willing 
to  be  sick  during  the  balance  of  my  life.  I  know,  sir,  that  you  will  come 
out  of  it  brighter  than  you  have  ever  shone." 

The  above  is  nearly  a  verbatim  report  of  Mr.  Stanbery's  remarks, 
delivered  with  great  earnestness,  and  considerable  rapidity  of  utterance. 
He  became  so  impressive  and  eloquent  that,  without  his  knowledge,  I 
seized  a  pencil,  and  wrote  in  short-hand  as  he  proceeded. 
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The  President  in  referring  to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Stanbery  in 
respect  to  Mr.  Stanton,  said  that  it  recalled  to  his  mind  the  fact  that 
about  the  time  of  the  Western  trip,  Mr.  Stanton  cautioned  him  that  Mr. 
Seward  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Hon.  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  visited  the  President  this  morn- 
ing. The  President  said  that  Mr.  Stephens  actually  shed  tears  as  he 
spoke  of  impeachment,  and  remarked  "  I  have  served  with  you  in  Con- 
gress ten  years,66  I  have  been  with  you  in  canvasses,  I  know  you  as  well 
as  you  are  known  by  any  man,  and  now  let  me  counsel  you,  as  I  would  a 
brother,  to  make  your  own  defence.  No  one  can  do  it  as  well  as  your- 
self, and  I  believe  your  safety  demands  it." 

March  17,  1868. 

All  the  counsel  are  with  the  President  this  morning — Messrs.  Stan- 
bery, Curtis,  Black,  Evarts,  and  Nelson.67  Mr.  Curtis  is  reading  the 
answer  he  has  prepared  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 

R.  W.  Latham68  called  to  see  the  President,  but  as  he  was  engaged 
with  his  counsel,  Mr.  L.  sent  for  me.  He  said  that  last  evening  he  had 
seen  Senator  Pomeroy,60  who  had  authorized  him  to  say  to  the  President 
that  as  matters  now  stand  conviction  is  a  dead  certainty,  but  that  the 
resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet  will  place  him  in  a  position,  if  he 
will  act  promptly — say  not  later  than  Thursday — to  kill  impeachment. 
Mr.  Pomeroy  suggests  N.  P.  Banks  for  the  Department  of  State,  Robt. 
J.  Walker  for  the  Treasury — preferring,  however,  Smythe  personally, 
but  Walker,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  country  are  concerned ;  F.  P. 
Stanton  for  the  Navy  Dept.,  and  submits  no  names  for  the  Interior  and 
P.  O.  Depts.,  though  he  thinks  the  present  Heads  should  be  removed.70 
Mr.  Latham  told  me  that  Pomeroy  observed  to  him,  "  You  may  say  to 
the  President  that  I  don't  think  he  will  do  this,  or  take  advantage  of  his 
position  ;  that  he  relies  more  on  his  enemies  than  on  his  friends ;  that 
he  will  in  all  probability  postpone  action  in  these  matters  until  his 
props  are  knocked  from  under  him,  and  then  he  can  do  nothing.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  blacksmith,  who,  having  his  iron  heated,  hesitated  until 
it  cooled?     If  so,  what  sort  of  a  weld  did  it  make?" 

Mr.  Latham  continued:  "  F.  P.  Stanton  and  myself  had  a  long  talk 
with  Stewart,  of  Nevada,71  last  night — a  sort  of  caucus  in  this  matter. 
He  is  the  bitterest  man  in  the  Senate;  but  he  said  if  this  thing  were  done, 
it  would  destroy  impeachment  entirely.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  he  were  in  the  President's  place,  he  would  put  Butler  in  one  of  these 
offices  rather  than  stand  in  his  present  position." 

Mr  Latham  also  said  that  Senator  Pomeroy  declared  that  impeach- 
ment was  viewed  as  a  political,  not  a  legal  question,  and  that  he  would 

66i843-i853. 

01  Henry  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  William  M.  Evarts, 
and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson.  Later  Black's  place  was  taken  by  William  S. 
Groesbeck. 

08  R.  W.  Latham  of  New  York-  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  Washington, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  with  offices  in  Washington.  He  appears 
to   have  had   some  political   influence   in   Virginia. 

""Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  senator  from  Kansas   1S61-1873. 

'"Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  representative  from  Massachusetts  1853-1857,  1865- 
1873.  1875-1877,  1889-1891  :  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  senator  1836-1845, 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  1845-1840;  H.  A.  Smythe,  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York ;  Frederick  P.  Stanton  of  Virginia,  representative  from  Tennessee 
1845-1855- 

"William  M.  Stewart,  senator  1865-1875,  1887-1905. 
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be  compelled  to  vote  for  it,  unless  the  President  should  give  him  some 
excuse  for  a  contrary  course;  that  a  million  of  dollars  would  not  save 
the  President  as  the  case  at  present  stood.  Mr.  L.  declared  that  Pomeroy 
had  said  to  him,  "  We  are  not  satisfied  with  Stanton ;  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  our  position  in  respect  to  him.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  him  in  some  way,  and  there  must  be  a  general 
change  in  the  Cabinet  before  that  can  be  done.  The  country  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  Stanton's  position,  and  the  President  is  entitled  to  have  his 
friends  in  the  Cabinet."  The  Senator  also  told  Mr.  Latham  that  Secre- 
tary McCulloch  had  himself  defeated  the  President's  nominees — Col. 
Cooper  for  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Genl.  Wisewell72  as 
Commr.  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  Latham,  in  conclusion,  desired  me  to  remind  the  President  that 
Banks,  Walker,  and  Stanton  were  old  Democrats,  "  just  like  the  Presi- 
dent," and  that  they  were  no  more  "  rabid  "  than  the  President  to-day. 

When  I  mentioned  the  above  conversation  to  the  President  "  for  what 
it  was  worth,"  he  exhibited  considerable  indignation,  remarking  "  I  will 
have  to  insult  some  of  these  men  yet." 

During  a  visit  to  the  Capitol  to-day,  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson73  ex- 
pressed anxiety  that  "  the  President  should  do  something  to  help  himself," 
and  appeared  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  a  change  should  be  made  in 
the  State  and  Treasury  Depts. 

March  18,   1868. 

Senator  Pomeroy  called  this  morning  before  ten  o'clock,  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  the  President.  In  referring  to  the  Senator's  visit, 
immediately  after  he  had  left  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  President  said 
that  the  conversation  was  of  a  general  character;  that  the  Senator  said 
he  had  called  to  see  if  the  President  had  any  suggestions  to  make;  that 
in  reply  he  (the  President)  had  observed  that  he  had  nothing  particular 
to  suggest,  but  would  be  really  pleased  to  receive  the  views  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy.  The  Senator  (the  President  said)  talked  very  kindly,  and 
made  no  recommendation  in  reference  to  the  Cabinet.  He,  however, 
referred  to  Mr.  Seward,  remarking  that  at  one  time  the  Secretary  was 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  majority  in  Congress,  but  really  seemed 
now  to  be  less  so ;  and  that  as  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  some  of  Mr.  Chase's 
friends  thought  that  the  Secretary  was  opposed  to  the  Chief  Justice,  but 
that  the  latter  deemed  Mr.  McCulloch  his  friend.  The  President  re- 
plied that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  McCulloch's  timidity,  some  of  his  acts 
had  been  misconstrued ;  that  he  believed  the  Secretary  to  be  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Chase;  that  even  his  (the  President's)  motives  had  been  misunder- 
stood ;  that  as  he  had  often  declared,  the  measure  of  his  ambition  would 
be  filled  if  he  could  perfect  the  work  of  reconciliation  he  had  begun; 
that  he  was  not  seeking  the  Presidency ;  and  that  as  between  Mr.  Chase 
and  himself,  the  only  differences  that  had  occurred  were  mostly  those 
which  originated  from  questions  of  expediency. 

I  asked  the  President  if  he  had  sent  for  Senator  Pomeroy.  He 
replied  that  several  persons  had  urged  him  to  do  so,  but  he  had  not  com- 
plied with  their  suggestions;  and  that  I  might  therefore  infer  that  the 
Senator  had  called  of  his  own  accord;  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  had  spoken  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  and  on  retiring  had  said  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  the  President  any  suggestions  that  might  tend 
toward  producing  a  good  effect  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

"  Moses  N.  Wisewell  of  New  Jersey,  brevet  brigadier-general   of  volunteers. 

"Senator  from  Maryland   1845-1849,  1863-1868. 
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The  President  and  his  counsel  are  again  together  this  morning,  the 
answer  being  still  under  consideration. 

The  President  attended  the  funeral  of  Wm.  Slade,  his  Steward,  this 
afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  but  the  lawyers  remained  in  consultation 
until  4:30  P.  M. 

Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention74  to-day,  the  President 
remarked  that  had  it  received  the  support  of  the  Democracy,  the  new 
party  would  have  been  a  success,  and  that  he  could  perceive  all  along 
the  object  of  certain  party  leaders,  which  was  to  use  him  as  they  would 
an  orange. 

March  19,  1868. 

The  President's  counsel  again  in  session.  Mr.  Groesbeck  present 
to-day,   as  on  yesterday. 

March  20,  1868. 

The  President  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  the  Xlth  article75 
prepared  by  Mr.  Evarts.  He  therefore  contemplates  bringing  before 
his  counsel  today  his  various  messages,  to  show  that  they  contain  as 
strong  charges  against  Congress  officially  as  are  made  in  any  of  the 
speeches  he  has  delivered  as  a  private  citizen.  He  is  not  willing  to  take 
back  any  thing  he  has  said,  but  expresses  himself  gratified  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  once  again  placing  before  the  people  the  speeches  made  during 
the  western  tour. 

Saturday,  March  21,  1868. 

The  President  was  engaged  with  his  lawyers  today  from  one  o'clock 
until  five.  Present,  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Groesbeck  and 
Nelson :  Judge  Black  absent.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  he  has  become 
"  miffed  "  about  something  that  occurred  day  before  yesterday,  and  has 
not  been  present  since.76  About  three  the  counsel  were  invited  into  the 
Library  to  partake  of  refreshments.  They  laughed  at  the  idea  that  any- 
thing could  be  made  of  the  President's  speeches,  and  did  not  seem  to 
entertain  any  doubt  of  his  acquittal. 

Sunday,  March  22,   1868. 

The  President's  counse-1  met  at  1.30  P.M.  and  had  under  considera- 
tion the  answers  to  the  Xth.  and  Xlth.  articles.77  Present:  Messrs. 
Stanbery,  Curtis,  Evarts,  Groesbeck,  and  Nelson — Judge  Black  being 
again  absent.     The  consultation  was  prolonged  until  five  o'clock. 

The  President  entertained  some  idea  of  appearing  before  the  Senate 
in  person  tomorrow.  He  submitted  the  question  to  his  lawyers,  who 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  he  should  not  attend  in  person. 

The  trouble  between  the  President  and  Judge  Black  grew  out  of  the 
Alta  Vela  case.  The  President  seems  to  think  that  the  Judge  attempted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  press  a  favor- 
able consideration  of  that  claim.  The  Judge  and  his  son  have  recalled 
their  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  President  on  Friday. 

Monday,  March  23d,   1868. 

Attended   the   impeachment  trial  today,  as  a   witness.78 

"The  National  Union  Convention  of  August   14.   1S66. 

,s  The  article  accusing  Johnson  of  declaring  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  to  be 
no  congress,   etc. 

"r>See  post  p.  12S,  and  Dewitt.  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew  John- 
son, pp.  373-400. 

7'  The  tenth  article  related  to  Johnson's  intemperate  speeches. 

7S  Colonel  Moore  did  not  in  fact  testify  until  April  3. 
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March  24,  1868. 

Counsel  present  until  12:25  P.M..  when  the  Cabinet  session  com- 
menced. 

The  President  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  Judge  Black's  with- 
drawal as  one  of  his  counsel,  remarking,  "  Because  I  did  not  consent  to 
send  a  vessel  of  war  to  Alta  Vela  to  oust  one  set  of  Americans  in  favor 
of  another,  and  thereby  produce  a  collision  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Judge  Black  refuses  to  act  as  my  counsel.  He  has  made  a  pretty 
record — one  which  will  do  him  far  more  injury  than  it  can  me." 

The  President  said  that  there  had  been  some  efforts  made  to  heal  the 
breach,  and  he  had  been  urged  by  some,  who  he  thought  might  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Judge,  to  send  for  that  gentleman.  This,  the  President 
declared,  he  would  not  do.  He  would  rather  be  put  to  death  than  sub- 
mit to  such  humiliation. 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1868. 

The  counsel  again  in  session  at  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  veto  of  the  bill  to  withdraw  from  the  Supreme  Court  the 
McCardle   case   submitted   to  the  Senate.79 

March  26,  1868. 

The  President  and  his  counsel  have  been  together  all  the  afternoon. 
He  thinks  that  after  all  his  trouble  with  Judge  Black  may  prove  a 
godsend. 

Friday,   March   27,    1868. 

The  President  discussed  the  propriety  of  placing  Genl.  Hancock  in 
command  of  the  Dept.  of  the  East,  or  of  the  new  Military  Divn.  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  said  the  command  of  the  latter  had  been  offered  to  Sher- 
man, a  friend  of  Genl.  Grant,  and  an  officer  somewhat  in  sympathy  with 
Congress.  Sherman  having  declined  the  command,  the  Presidt.  thought 
it  would  be  well  now  to  offer  it  to  Hancock.  The  difficulty,  however, 
was  whether  the  Head  Qrs.  should  be  at  Philad.,  Baltimore,  or  Wash- 
ington. There  were  good  reasons,  the  President  said,  why  they  should 
be  at  either  place — in  Philad.  because  Hancock  was  a  Pennsylvanian 
and  was  to  relieve  Genl.  Meade,  an  officer  from  that  State;  at  Balti- 
more, because  that  city  was  nearer  Washington,  and  besides  would  serve 
somewhat  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  men  who  cared  not  for  law, 
and  who  were  always  pretending  to  fear  an  invasion  from  Maryland; 
at  Washington,  because  ever  since  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  the  President 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  military  preparations  and  precautions 
that  had  been  going  on,  and  he  ought  to  have  an  officer  in  command  here 
who  could  investigate  what  had  been  done,  and  inform  him  of  all  that 
transpired.  At  any  rate  (he  continued)  the  order  should  be  issued 
before  Monday,  the  day  set  for  trial,  as  its  effect  might  be  good. 

As  to  placing  Hancock  in  Meade's  place,  the  President  did  not  seem 
to  care  what  Meade  would  think.  The  President  said  he  had  it  from 
excellent  authority  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Grant's  success 
had  caused  him  to  be  named  for  the  Presidency.  Meade  had  asked  the 
General  that,  in  the  event  he  should  he  elected  to  that  position,  to  confer 
Upon  him  a  foreign  mission.  Meade,  when  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  had 
not  found  time  to  call  on  him,  (the  President.)  and  yet  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Person  to  whom  he  referred  that  that  officer  had  made  it 
convenient  to  call  on  General  Grant,  and  again  remind  him  of  his  wish 
to  be  appointed  to  a  foreign  mission,  in  tin-  event  of  the  General's  eleva 
tion   to  the  Presidency. 

"'A    litibcis  corhiis  case'   invoKini;    tin-   constitutionality   of   the   reconstruction 
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March   27,    1868. 

Have  prepared  an  order  relieving  Hancock  from  the  command  of  the 
Fifth  Military  District  and  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Division  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  President  said  this  morning,  in  referring  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  make  some  efforts  to  influence  the  impeachment  trial :  "  I  had 
rather  be  convicted  than  resort  to  fraud,  corruption,  or  bribery  of  any 
kind — Conviction  with  a  clear  conscience  is  far,  far  preferable  to  acquit- 
tal,  with   a  knowledge   of  guilt." 

Speaking  of  Hancock,  the  President  did  not  know  but  that  after  all 
New  York  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  General's  headquarters. 
There  was  a  great  focal  power  there,  and  besides  he  thought  it  would 
be  consonant  with  Hancock's  wishes.  He  thought  that  Hancock  deeply 
felt  the  slight  that  Grant  had  attempted  to  put  upon  him  in  New  Orleans, 
and  had  shown  his  manliness  by  refusing  to  exhibit  the  least  cringing. 
"Mentally  and  physically"  (said  the  President),  "they  were  made  in 
different  moulds.  General  Grant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  is  not  a 
fair  representative  of  the  nation,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically.  The 
people  should  have  seen  his  attitude  and  looks  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
Cabinet  meeting  the  day  his  duplicity  was  exposed.  The  Goddess  of 
History  should  have  been  present,  to  inscribe  the  scene  upon  her  tablets. 
It  would  have  shown  Gen.  Grant  in  his  true  colors.  Lee  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  greater  man  than  Grant.  Grant  was  a  mere  figure-head, 
who  by  fortuitous  circumstances  won  a  reputation  far  above  his  real 
deserts." 

The  President  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  Judge  Black  regretted 
his  course  in  reference  to  the  Alta  Vela  matter. 

Saturday,  March  28,    1868. 

The  President  is  much  pleased  with  Hancock's  letter  to  Governor 
Pease,  of  Texas,  published  in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  morning.80  Begin- 
ning with  the  Sentence,  "  When  a  boy,  I  remember  to  have  read  a  speech 
of  Lord  Chatham  delivered  in  Parliament,"  the  President  read  the  letter 
through  and  commented  upon  it,  saying  that  it  showed  that  General 
Hancock  was  governed  by  principles  with  which  he  had  been  imbued  in 
youth,  which  he  had  not  lost  sight  of,  and  which  he  could  now  bring  into 
play.  The  letter  was  a  platform  upon  which  he  (the  President)  would 
be  willing  to  go  before  the  country,  and  was  upon  the  same  line  as  the 
General's  order  upon  assuming  command  of  the  5th  Military  District. 
In  his  (the  President's)  opinion,  it  indicated  more  with  respect  to  the 
principles  of  our  Government  than  was  ever  in   Genl.   Grant's  mind. 

Informed  the  President,  upon  my  return  from  the  Capitol,  of  a 
rumor  that  in  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  the  Chief  Justice  would 
insist  upon  it,  as  a  right,  to  decide  questions  of  law.  The  President 
replied  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  a  consultation  upon  the  subject,  and  had  concluded  that 

80  This  letter,  dated  March  9,  1S68,  and  printed  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  March  28,  can  be  found  reprinted  in  F.  E.  Goodrich's  Life  of  Hancock, 
pp.  287-299,  and  in  The  Civil  Record  of  Hancock  during  his  Administration  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  pp.  6-14.  The  civil  governor  of  Texas  had  urged  Hancock 
to  order  a  military  commission  for  judicial  purposes,  but  Hancock  maintained  that 
conditions  in  Texas  were  not  sufficiently  different  from  those  in  other  states  to 
warrant  such  a  course,  and  asserted  with  vigor  the  propriety  of  coming  back  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  civil  justice. 
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the  Chief  Justice  would  have  the  right  to  determine  all  such  questions. 
In  this  connection  the  President  exhibited  to  me  an  anonymous  note, 
written  upon  delicate,  scented  paper,  in  a  masculine  hand,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  Let  your  counsel  move  to  quash  the  indictment,  the  Chief 
Justice  determine  in  its  favor,  and  close  the  proceedings  of  the  High 
Court.  It  will  cause  them  to  terminate  to  the  confusion  of  your 
enemies." 

Sunday,  March  29,  1868. 
The  President  went  to  hear  Father  Maguire  this  morning  at  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  and  returned  much  pleased  with  the  sermon.  In  the 
afternoon  he  refd.  to  the  remarks  of  the  Revd.  Father,  saying  that  in  his 
sermon  the  preacher  had  alluded  to  the  contest  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  poor.  "Now"  (said  the  President)  "I  don't  know  anything 
more  depressing  than  for  a  man  to  labor  for  the  people  and  not  be  under- 
stood. It  is  enough  to  sour  his  very  soul.  He  may  have  nothing  else 
at  heart  than  the  interests  of  the  masses;  he  may  struggle  for  their  ele- 
vation; he  may  have  nothing  selfish  in  view,  neither  his  own  nor  his 
relations'  aggrandizement ;  and  yet  he  may  be  deserted  by  the  very 
persons  in  whose  behalf  he  has  given  all  that  he  has.  Look  at  the 
Gracchi.  They  were  accused  of  agrarianism;  but  as  I  understand  it, 
their  idea  was  to  divide  the  lands  that  had  been  conquered,  and  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  nobility,  among  the  people.  They 
fell  at  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  This  American  Senate  is  as  corrupt 
as  was  then  the  Roman  Senate,  and  you  can  place  no  more  dependence 
in  them  when  the  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned." 

March  30,   1868. 
The  President  was  again  strongly  inclined  to  attend  the  Senate  in 
person  today,  and  was  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  his  counsel.    They 
presently  came,  and  the   President,   returning  to  the  Library,  told  me 
that  he  had  concluded  not  to  go  to  the  Capitol. 

March  31,  1868.— (Tuesday) 
Cabinet  meeting  was  held  today,  as  usual  on  Tuesdays.     One  was 
also  convened  this  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  upon  the   request  of  the 
counsel. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  referred  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  "  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  President,"  etc.  He  thought  the  Courts  had 
already  determined  that  a  member  of  Congress  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  own  removal  from  the  Presi- 
dency it  was  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Wade  would  be  eligible  for  the 
succession. 

April  1,  1868. 
An  act  to  exempt  certain  manufactures  from  internal  taxes  and  for 
other  purposes  was  submitted  last  evening  for  the  President's  approval. 
He  signed  it,  but  directly  afterwards  caused  his  approval  to  be  erased, 
and  requested  me  to  take  the  bill  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
ask  his  opinion  respecting  its  provisions.  I  did  so ;  when  the  Secretary 
advised  the  approval  of  the  bill,  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  that  although  it  was  only  to  benefit 
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a  class,  and  would  reduce  the  revenue,  it  was  estimated,  about  sixty 
millions,  it  contained  provisions  designed  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the  whiskey  tax.  Altogether,  he  thought  the  President  would  do  well 
to  sign  the  bill.  Mr.  Rollins,  Commr.  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  concurred  in  the  Secretary's  recommendation.  I 
also  -consulted  Honble.  Edmund  Cooper,  who  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion although  expressing  himself  averse  to  such  class  legislation. 

Saturday,  April  4,   1868. 

The  President,  this  evening,  spoke  very  freely  of  Genl.  Grant,  say- 
ing that  he  seemed  to  be  daily  growing  guiltier  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, and  that  the  time  would  yet  come  when  he  would  be  held  in  con- 
tempt  by   the   people. 

The  President  also  refd.  to  a  double-leaded  article  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  viz :  '■'  We  have  assurance  from  Washington  that  Genl.  Grant 
finds  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  soldier  to  announce  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  only  hope  for  the  peace  of  the  country  is  the  success 
of  the  pending  impeachment  trial.  He  feels  that  the  national  security- 
demands  the  removal  of  the  President.  If  the  trial  should  fail,  the 
people  can  only  expect  more  assumptions  of  power,  and  a  more  deter- 
mined resistance  to  law.  When  the  General  of  our  armies  entertains 
this  conviction,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Senate. 
The  loyal  nation  demands  the  President's  removal." 

"  What  an  idea,"  said  the  President,  "  that  the  opinion  of  the  General 
of  the  army  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  im- 
peachment !  Is  it  not  another  indication  that  the  purpose  of  the  Radi- 
cals is  a  military  despotism?  What  a  few  years  since  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  General  commanding  the  military  forces  if  he  had  done 
what  the  Tribune,  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  says  Genl.  Grant  has 
done?"  The  President  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
Tribune's  statement,  on  the  ground  that  the  General  could  hardly  have 
been  so  indiscreet  as  thus  to  express  himself. 

Monday,  April  6,  1868. 

The  President  divides  into  three  classes  those  who  are  now  opposing 
him,  viz:  1st.  Those  who  desire  his  removal  because  he  is  an  obstacle 
to  their  partisan  and  unconstitutional  designs.  2d.  Those  who,  although 
not  widely,  if  at  all  differing  from  him  in  political  opinions,  have  failed 
in  their  efforts  to  control  him,  and  make  him  a  mere  instrument  in  their 
hands.  3d.  Those  who  have  a  grudge  against  him  for  the  part  he  took 
during  the  war. 

April  7,   1868. 

The  President  is  very  indignant  at  a  letter  of  "Mac",  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  of  the  3d,  purporting  to  give  a  conversation  between 
the  President  and  himself.  It  was  (the  President  said)  an  outrage 
upon  him,  and  was  not  a  truthful  statement  of  the  interview.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  said  to  "  Mac "  respecting  Adjt.  Genl.  Thomas, 
viz.  that  the  General  had  made  a  great  mistake,  when  he  first  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  War  with  an  ad  interim  appointment,  in  not  at  once 
taking  possession  of  the  War  Dept. ;  that  being  of  a  chivalric  disposi- 
tion, the  General  had  placed  too  much  reliance  in  what  Mr.  Stanton  had 
said  to  him ;  and  that  he  doubtless  felt  that  he  could  not,  without 
violence  to  his  gentlemanly  feelings,  refuse  Mr.  Stanton's  request  for 
time  to  remove  his  papers.     Genl.  Thomas  of  course  felt  elated  by  his 
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appointment,  and  had  given  utterance  to  remarks  which  were  very 
indiscreet.  The  President  admitted  that  he  had  committed  an  error  in 
selecting  the  General,  whom,  however,  he  believed  to  be  an  honorable, 
straightforward  man. 

April  8,   1868. 
The  President  declares  that  the  defence  he  desires  to  make  in  the 
impeachment  trial  is   for  the  people — not  merely   for  the   Senate,   and 
that  he  would  care  nothing  for  conviction  by  that  body  if  he  stands 
acquitted  by  the  nation. 
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BOOKS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Development  of  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Lectures 
delivered  on  the  Morse  Foundation  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, by  James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egypt- 
ology and  Oriental  History,  University  of  Chicago.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1912.  Pp.  xviii,  379.) 
In  this  series  of  lectures  Professor  Breasted  has  attempted  to  recon- 
struct the  historical  development  of  Egyptian  religion  in  its  relation  to 
life  and  thought  in  a  manner  made  familiar  by  similar  efforts  in  the  field 
of  Hebrew  religion.  The  same  principles  of  textual,  literary,  and  his- 
torical criticism  are  applied.  Thus  the  integrity  of  the  transmitted  text 
is  carefully  examined,  later  modifications,  interpolations,  and  additions 
are  looked  for,  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  thought  and  practice  in 
each  period  are  observed,  and  the  general  trend  of  development  is  de- 
pended upon,  to  some  extent,  in  the  dating  of  the  documents.  Such 
principles  and  methods  may  indeed  be  seen  in  varying  measures  in  all  the 
works  devoted  to  Egyptian  religion,  whether  by  Bunsen,  Brugsch,  Strauss 
and  Torney,  and  Budge,  or  by  Eduard  Meyer,  Erman,  Maspero,  Naville, 
Lefebure,  Wiedemann,  Steindorff,  and  W.  Max  Muller.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  criticism  has  ever  been  so  searching  and  radical, 
and  the  reconstruction  so  comprehensive,  within  its  self-imposed  limits, 
so  ingenious,  logically  consistent,  and  amply  supported  by  documentary 
proofs.  It  is  natural  that  the  result  should  resemble  that  in  Biblical 
criticism.  Some  positions  need  only  be  stated  to  carry  conviction,  even 
though  they  be  of  the  nature  of  scientific  conjecture.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  those  referring  to  interpolations  in  the  interest  of  the  Osirian  cult. 
Others  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  what  may  seem  to 
him  too   far-reaching  conclusions. 

Professor  Breasted  has  rendered  a  real  service  by  basing  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  lectures  upon  the  texts  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynas- 
ties found  at  Sakkara,  and  on  what  he  calls  the  Coffin  Texts,  chiefly 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties.  The  Pyramid  Texts,  published 
by  Maspero  thirty  years  ago,  had  not  been  translated  into  English.  The 
appearance  of  an  improved  edition  by  Sethe  in  191 1  gave  a  more  secure 
basis  for  translation  and  discussion,  and  Professor  Breasted's  excellent 
renderings  and  careful  evaluation  of  much  of  this  material  were,  there- 
fore, a  timely  and  welcome  contribution.  The  Coffin  Texts,  more  re- 
cently published  by  Lacau,  Budge,  and  Maspero,  had  only  been  sporadic- 
ally discussed;  and  Professor  Breasted's  translations  and  comments  are 
of  great  value. 

(133) 
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No  historian  will  question  the  close  relation  Professor  Breasted  em- 
phasizes between  the  political  and  social  development  and  the  growth  of 
religious  ideas  and  practices.  The  stress  upon  the  solar  cult  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  first  national  organization ;  the  rise  of  scepticism  and 
social  discontent  may  indeed  be  among  the  results  of  the  provincial  organ- 
ization in  the  feudal  age;  and  the  later  expansion  of  the  empire  cannot 
have  been  without  its  influence  upon  the  tendencies  toward  monotheism. 

More  evidence  may  perhaps  be  needed  to  substantiate  the  assumed 
development  of  thought  concerning  the  future  life  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  popular  Osiris  cult,  not  fathered  by  strong  royal  and  priestly  in- 
terests, and  the  official  cult  of  the  state.  But  the  suggestion  of  a  grad- 
ual "  Osirianization  "  is  as  alluring  as  it  is  grandiose. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  for  the  popular  style  of  these  lectures. 
It  is  popular  in  the  best  sense.  Always  dignified  and  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  sometimes  rises  to  a  beauty  and  eloquence  rarely  met  with  in  the 
treatment  of  Egyptian  life  and  thought  by  scholars  competent  to  deal 
with  the  material  at  first  hand.  Professor  Breasted  is  an  historian  who 
is  able  to  conjure  up  the  life  of  a  past  age  and  make  it  live  before  his 
audience  without  losing  touch  with  the  recorded  facts;  and  his  ability 
to  refer  constantly  to  the  great  collection  of  records  he  has  himself  made 
available  to  men  of  English  speech  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  dispense 
with  cumbersome  quotations  of  scattered  texts  and  versions.  Occa- 
sionally his  boundless  enthusiasm  and  his  extraordinary  gift  of  vivid 
presentation  lead  him  to  make  statements  that  may  seem  venturesome 
to  more  cautious  students.  He  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  chronological 
system  elaborated  by  Eduard  Meyer  and  accepts,  as  does  the  Berlin 
school  generally,  the  conclusions  of  the  great  historian  as  regards  both 
Babylonia  and  Egypt.  Hence  very  precise  dates  are  assigned  to  kings  of 
the  fourth  and  the  twelfth  dynasties,  giving  what  must  be  feared  to  be 
but  an  illusive  appearance  of  accuracy;  the  later  date  of  Babylonian  civ- 
ilization is  taken  for  granted,  and  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the 
priority  of  the  Egyptians.  "  The  moral  mandate,  indeed,  was  felt  earlier 
in  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  "  (p.  5)  ;  a  man  born  under  Sesostris  II. 
lived  in  "  an  age  when  for  the  first  time  in  history  men  have  awakened 
to  a  deep  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  society  "  (p.  202)  ;  the  period 
1300-1100  B.  C.  is  the  "earliest  known  age  of  personal  piety  in  a  deep 
spiritual  sense"  (p.  6),  are  only  a  few  of  these.  In  connection  with 
this  there  is  a  tendency  to  trace  back  to  Egyptian  influence  all  sorts  of 
religious  ideas.  Surely,  there  is  no  very  close  connection  between  the 
notion  that  Ptah  thinks  before  he  acts  and  the  philosophical  logos-doc- 
trine of  Heraclitus,  the  Stoics,  and  Philo.  It  is  difficult  to  see  cither 
"  prophecy  "  or  "  Messianism  "  in  Ipuwer's  complaint  that  Re  who  once 
ruled  over  the  people  does  not  show  his  might  as  of  yore.  Much  con- 
fusion would  be  saved  by  limiting  the  term  "  Messianic  prophecy  "  to 
predictions  of  a  coming  Messiah.  The  idea  (pp.  246  f.)  that  Plato  may 
have  derived  from  Egyptian  sources  the  conception  of  the  Suffering 
Just  and  the  dialogue  as  a   form  of  literature  does  not  appeal   to  the 
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reviewer  as  plausible.  The  evidence  adduced  for  the  translation  "  As- 
cending by  Day  from  the  Nether  World"  (p.  276),  and  the  illuminating 
discussion  of  the  term  "  ka "  (pp.  52  ff.,  with  which  the  article  by 
Henri  Sottas,  Sphinx,  April,  1913,  pp.  33  ff.,  may  now  be  compared)  de- 
serve special  mention.  There  are  many  phases  of  Egyptian  religion  and 
thought  that  are  not  touched  upon  in  this  volume;  but  what  it  gives 
is  so  instructive  and  thought-provoking  that  no  student  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory can  afford  not  to  read  it. 

Nathaniel   Schmidt. 

Manuel  a" Archcologie  Prchistorique  Celtique  et  Gallo-Romaine. 
Par  Joseph  Dechelette,  Conservateur  du  Musee  de  Roanne, 
Correspondant  de  l'lnstitut.  Tome  II.,  Deuxieme  partie.  Archc- 
ologie Celtique  ou  Protohistorique.  (Paris:  Alphonse  Picard 
et  Fils.     1913.     Pp.  viii,  513-910;  160.) 

The  successive  volumes  of  Dechelette's  Manuel  are  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  the  first.  They  are  all  characterized  by  a  wealth  of  material, 
presented  systematically  and  lucidly,  and  discussed  with  broad  and  sound 
scholarship.  The  most  recent  installment  of  the  work,  the  second  part 
of  volume  II.,  deals  with  the  early  Iron  Age,  the  so-called  Hallstatt 
period.  This  may  be  dated,  roughly  speaking,  between  1000  and  500 
B.  C,  and  covers  an  epoch  of  great  importance  for  the  Celtic  peoples, 
with  whom  M.  Dechelette's  treatise  is  chiefly  concerned. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarize  here  the  contents  of  so  extensive  a  work, 
or  to  do  more  than  give  a  brief  indication  of  its  scope  and  character. 
In  the  earlier  chapters  the  author  deals  with  the  transition  from  the 
Bronze  Age  and  with  the  beginnings  of  iron-working  in  various  parts  of 
the  ancient  world.  Next  he  takes  up  the  early  history  of  the  Celts,  giv- 
ing an  admirable  survey  of  what  is  known  or  believed  about  their  origin, 
geographical  distribution,  and  different  migrations.  He  shows  full  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pertinent  historical  and  philological  material;  indeed, 
his  long  foot-note  on  pages  558  ff.  is  one  of  the  best  compact  surveys  we 
have  seen  of  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Then  the  author  sets  forth 
the  main  general  features  of  the  Hallstatt  period  and  its  chronological 
subdivisions.  After  these  introductory  chapters  he  takes  up  in  detail  the 
archaeology  of  the  age,  passing  in  review  all  the  more  important  phases 
of  its  civilization,  its  burial  sites,  villages,  fortifications,  armor,  clothing, 
and  minor  objects  of  use  or  adornment.  Especially  full  are  his  accounts 
of  the  tumuli  (geographically  classified),  the  forms  of  the  sword  (com- 
pared with  the  types  in  use  in  southern  Europe),  and  the  vitrified  and 
calcinated  walls,  the  exact  purpose  and  the  construction  of  which  are 
still  subjects  of  dispute.  The  chapter  on  bronze  vases  has  particular 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  early  Greek  influence. 

This  volume,  like  those  which  preceded  it,  represents  a  great  labor 
of  compilation,  based  upon  a  vast  and  rapidly  growing  archaeological 
literature,  but  it  is  much  more  than  a  compilation,  and  contains  in  great 
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measure  the  results  of  first-hand  observation  and  individual  criticism. 
The  full  and  systematic  survey  of  the  French  monuments  of  the  Hall- 
statt  period  is  in  itself  a  new  service,  which  has  not  been  undertaken 
before  on  so  large  a  scale.  And  the  author's  expressions  of  opinion  and 
critical  discussions  are  always  of  value.  Like  a  number  of  recent  stu- 
dents of  various  aspects  of  early  and  medieval  European  history,  he  in- 
sists strongly  on  the  study  of  trade  routes  and  the  recognition  of  com- 
mercial, as  opposed  to  ethnological  or  political,  influences.  He  is  thus 
led  to  emphasize  the  evidences  of  Greek  influence  on  the  arts  and  handi- 
crafts of  central  and  western  Europe.  Again,  he  suggests  that  the 
famous  settlement  at  La  Tene  is  not  an  oppidum  but  a  post  on  a  well- 
marked  commercial  route  (p.  563)  ;  and,  speaking  with  similar  consider- 
ations in  mind,  he  opposes  the  northern  localization  assigned  by  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville  to  the  Ligurians  (p.  566).  He  deals  necessarily  with 
many  matters  about  which  certainty,  or  even  probability,  is  hard  to  attain, 
and  he  cannot  always  take  the  space  to  discuss  them  fully.  But  he  is 
usually  careful  to  register  differences  of  opinion  where  they  exist.  Thus 
his  discussion  of  the  Celtic  invasion  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  as  supported 
by  two  well-known  passages  in  Herodotus  is  hardly  adequate,  but  oppos- 
ing views  are  set  forth  in  a  foot-note.  The  Celtic  migrations  to  the 
British  Isles  are  also  given  insufficient  treatment,  but  these  perhaps  lay 
outside  the  main  plan  of  the  book.  Still,  if  one  judges  M.  Dechelette 
here  by  the  standard  which  he  has  set  for  himself,  one  is  surprised  to 
see  him  cite  the  familiar  theory  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  Kaowrepos  (p. 
573)  without  mentioning  the  alternative  Oriental  derivation  of  the  word 
which  has  been  recently  urged.  It  would  be  hypercritical,  however,  to 
attach  importance  to  occasional  omissions  like  this  in  a  work  of  such 
scope  and  thoroughness. 

F.  X.  Robinson. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Monastic  Ideal:  from  the  Earliest  Times  doivn 

to  the  Coming  of  the  Friars.     By  Herbert  B.  Workman,  M.A.. 

D.Litt,  Principal  of  Westminster  Training  College.     (London: 

Charles  M.  Kelly.     1913.     Pp.  xxi,  368.) 

Principal  Workman  considers  it  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing literature  to  undertake  a  complete  history  of  Monasticism,  yet  there 
are  many  who  would  be  grateful  for  such  a  work  from  him.  They 
would  expect  a  book  of  pleasant  literary  quality,  written  with  the  in- 
sight due  to  a  union  of  close  criticism  and  sympathetic  Anempfindung, 
They  would  expect  to  be  furnished  a  bibliography  presented  with  critical 
valuation-;,  and  notes  of  minuter  discussion  and  detailed  reference  useful 
for  investigators.  They  would  expect  it  to  contain  the  full  wealth  of 
recent  scholarship,  controlled  by  Mr.  Workman's  independent  accuracy 
and  sound  judgment  and  enriched  by  his  own  reflective  interpretation. 
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These  merits  belong  to  the  work  which  he  devotes  to  a  limited  but  in- 
tensely interesting  theme:  "the  evolution  of  Monasticism  as  the  ex- 
pression in  concrete  life  of  the  central  principle  of  renunciation  ".  What 
Mr.  Workman  writes  is  history,  not  philosophical  analysis,  and  no  his- 
torical account  of  the  matter  in  our  literature  is  more  scholarly  or  more 
interesting.  Yet  as  he  deals  with  the  instinctive  evolution  of  human  life 
when  under  the  control  of  an  isolated  instinct,  his  book  has  great  value 
for  those  who  seek  to  know  the  evolutionary  process  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  religion.  When  religion  is  seen  blended  in  the  whole  complex  of 
life,  the  determination  of  its  essence  and  laws  of  development  is  more 
difficult.  More  than  historians  will  profit  from  the  reflections  of  the 
concluding  chapter,  reflections  which  are  the  scientific  result  of  the 
historical  process  here  expounded.  From  this  story  of  the  development 
from  isolated  Eremitism  to  socialized  Monasticism  one  might  read,  a 
little  more  distinctly  than  Mr.  Workman  has,  an  immanent  instinctive 
purpose  to  create  a  world  of  the  Christian  ideal,  and  the  conclusion 
would  suggest  a  firmer  and  more  unified  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
Monasticism  to  the  collectivism  of  Church  and  State.  But  Mr.  Work- 
man was  not  writing  a  teleological  essay. 

There  are  pleasant  and  informing  passages  to  quote  could  time  be 
saved  from  fault-finding.  We  are  troubled  by  Mr.  Workman's  mislead- 
ing use  of  the  term  Gnostic  when  he  means  not  Aeon  speculations  or  re- 
demptive gnosis,  but  simply  an  ascetic  shrinking  from  the  physical  and 
natural.  More  than  Gnostics  show  that.  Why  moreover  does  he  speak 
of  the  alliance  of  Monasticism  and  Orthodoxy  as  a  strange  accident? 
To  the  historian  of  dogma  it  appears  psychologically  necessary.  The 
heterodox  conception  of  Christ  as  a  mediate  being,  neither  God  nor  man, 
was  produced  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  explanation.  Monasticism, 
piety,  required  an  object  for  religious  emotion  and  chose  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  God-Man.  Governed  by  emotional  thinking,  the  monk 
was  always  monophysite  in  tendency,  either  absorbing  the  humanity  in 
the  deity  as  in  Eastern  circles,  or  emphasizing  the  humanity  for  his 
imitatio  Christi  in  the  practical  West. 

The  reviewer  has  learned  much  from  the  detail  of  this  book,  as  for 
example  that  the  friction  of  Celtic  and  Roman  missionaries  in  England 
was  chiefly  over  clan'  and  diocese  as  contrasted  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  or  the  technical  connotation  ("  unguilded ")  of  Minores  in 
Assisi.  Much  too  that  one  has  read  elsewhere  is  given  here  such  lumi- 
nous meaning  and  important  relations  that  it  is  virtually  new  knowledge. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  author  will  publish  studies  on  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  Monasticism,  on  Franciscan  struggles  over  cor- 
porate property,  and  en  the  history  of  missions. 

Francis  A.  Christie. 
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The  Early  History  of  the  House  of  Savoy  (1000-1233)-  By  C.  W. 
Previte  Orton,  M.A.  (Cambridge:  The  University  Press. 
1912.     Pp.  xx,  492.) 

During  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  seven-fold 
censorship  in  Piedmont  forbade  the  writing  of  any  history  which  might 
refer,  even  remotely,  to  contemporary  issues,  the  origins  and  early  ex- 
pansion of  the  House  of  Savoy  were  favorite  topics  of  investigation. 
Archives  were  collected  and  the  appointment  of  an  official  historiographer 
ensured  their  being  put  in  order.  The  general  revival  of  interest  in 
medieval  civilization  touched  Piedmontese  students  also,  and  they  turned 
their  attention  to  feudal  not  less  than  to  dynastic  concerns.  The  result 
was  that,  by  the  time  that  historians  could  write  without  restraint,  a 
large  body  of  material  had  been  assembled,  and  from  this  material  sev- 
eral general  histories  and  many  monographs  and  special  studies  have 
been  drawn. 

The  latest  of  these  monographs,  by  Mr.  Previte  Orton,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  minute,  patient,  and  thorough 
research.  He  examines  the  documents  of  each  town  or  institution,  and 
by  the  cumulation  of  the  facts  thus  obtained  he  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  feeling  that  the  subject  is  exhausted.  This  method  has  the 
disadvantage  at  times  of  seeming  to  be  merely  a  catalogue  of  details, 
which  Mr.  Orton  himself  admits  are  tedious;  but  any  of  these  details 
may  serve  another  scholar  as  the  missing  link  in  an  important  chain  of 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Orton  opens  his  study  with  a  brief  review  of  the  decay  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom,  on  which  followed  the  springing  up  of  several  rival 
families  that  aspired  to  the  Burgundian  possessions.  Most  important 
among  these,  if  we  measure  by  later  history,  were  the  Humbertines,  the 
founders  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Humbert  Whitehands,  count  of  Aosta 
(a  Burgundian  fief),  was  apparently  the  earliest  leader  of  the  Humber- 
tines, and  Mr.  Orton  narrates  how  he  and  his  kinsmen,  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  the  Emperor  Co'nrad,  established  themselves  in  French  Bur- 
gundy before  1040.  In  1046  Humbert  was  Count  of  Maurienne;  whence 
he  bestrode  the  Alps  like  a  saddle,  and  could  hand  on  to  his  successors 
the  two-fold  inheritance  in  France  and  in  Italy.  Though  Humbert 
Whitehands  is  the  first  distinct  personage  to  emerge  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  the  fact  that  historians  have  argued  plausibly  that 
there  must  have  been  two  Humberts  warns  us  that  certainty  is  not 
attainable.  Mr.  Orton,  after  subjecting  this  theory  to  more  than  thirty- 
pages  of  searching  criticism,  concludes  by  "  accepting  the  view  of  one 
Count  Humbert  Whitehands  and  one  main  Humbertine  line  ". 

"  Critical  "  is  the  word  which  best  describes  his  work  from  end  to 
end.  Thanks  to  this  faculty,  he  disentangles  many  of  the  facts  from 
the  legends  in  which  they  are  embedded — whether  these  concern  the 
rise  of  the  Ardoinids  at  Turin,  or  the  fortunes  of  Humbert's  sons  and 
grandsons,  or  the  problem  of  the  two  Adelaides  (Mr.  Orton  decides  in 
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favor  of  one).  The  marriage  of  Adelaide,  countess  of  Turin,  with 
Oddo  I.,  count  of  Savoy,  established  the  family  in  Piedmont  and  made 
obvious  for  it  the  "  policy  of  the  artichoke  ",  by  pursuing  which  it  be- 
came under  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  sovereign  of  United  Italy. 

With  the  marriage  of  Adelaide's  daughter,  Bertha,  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  Mr.  Orton's  story  expands  into  the  current  of  European 
politics.  It  deals  at  considerable  length  with  Henry's  quarrel  with  the 
papacy  and  his  submission  at  Canossa;  and  thenceforth  it  keeps  con- 
stantly in  view  the  relations  between  Savoy-Piedmont  and  the  Empire. 
Humbert  III.  allied  himself  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  discreetly 
held  aloof,  busied  with  his  own  private  affairs,  during  the  Emperor's 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  disaster  at  Legnano. 

The  narrative  of  these  episodes  supplies  the  easiest  reading  in  the 
volume.  But  the  occasional  page  or  two  of  generalization  and  summing 
up,  in  which  Mr.  Orton  interprets  the  significance  of  medieval  life,  sur- 
passes the  rest  in  interest,  and  proves  to  us  that,  having  mastered  his 
•details,  he  has  grasped  the  whole  period.  He  confirms  his  statements  in 
abundant  foot-notes;  adds  in  an  appendix  sixteen  early  documents;  and 
supplies  two  carefully  prepared  maps  by  which  the  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  are  shown  in  c.  1080  and  c.  1189. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

Deutsche    Geschichte   zur   Zeit   Maximilians   I.,    1486-1519.     Von 

Kurt  Kaser.     (Stuttgart  and  Berlin:  J.  G.  Cotta.     1912.     Pp. 

x,  527-) 

This  is  a  valuable  and  scholarly  work.  Since  Heinrich  Ulmann  pub- 
lished his  life  of  Maximilian  I.  (1884-1891)  no  attempt  has  been  made, 
save  in  the  general  histories  of  Germany,  to  portray  as  a  whole  the 
period  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Hapsburg  Emperor.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  a  host  of  monographs  and  detailed  studies  of  different  events 
and  aspects  of  the  time  have  been  put  forth,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  has 
teen  greatly  increased.  It  has  remained  for  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume which  lies  before  "us  to  gather  up,  arrange,  and  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  these  special  investigations,  and  thus  to  enable  the  general  reader 
of  history  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  book  is  essentially,  as  its  title  implies,  a  history  of  the  period  of 
Maximilian,  and  not  a  biography  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Yet  so  all-pervading,  so  wonderfully  versatile  were  the  imperial  mind 
and  character,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  event  or  a  movement  of  the 
bewilderingly  active  and  complex  time  in  which  he  lived,  that  did  not 
feel,  more  or  less  directly,  the  impress  of  his  personality.  Thus  a  de- 
scription of  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  German  people  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation,  resolves  itself,  perforce,  into  a  picture  of  the 
"brilliant,  restless  career  of  the  monarch  who  was  its  titular  head.  The 
first  two  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with   foreign  affairs  and  dynastic 
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policy,  and  begin,  justifiably,  with  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  efforts  to 
raise  Germany  out  of  her  military  helplessness,  by  organizing  her 
infantry  on  a  national  basis,  improving  its  weapons,  and  otherwise  in- 
creasing its  efficiency.  His  success  in  this  respect  has  earned  him  the 
title  of  the  Father  of  the  German  Landsknecht.  If  the  self-contradic- 
toriness  and  lack  of  persistence  which  characterized  his  foreign  diplo- 
macy prevented  his  attaining  the  highest  success,  and  sometimes  led  him 
into  ridiculous  and  untenable  positions,  his  dynastic  triumphs  are  un- 
disputed; he  is  par  excellence  the  founder  of  Hapsburg  greatness. 
Though  he  carefully  avoids  dogmatic  assertion,  the  author  does  not 
seem  entirely  to  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  Maximilian  consistently 
sacrificed  his  duty  toward  his  German  subjects  to  his  zeal  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family.  The  two  were  not  always  reconcilable: 
often  they  were  diametrically  opposed;  but  it  was  Maximilian's  ideal  to 
advance  them  both  together;  and  supporting  the  one  by  the  other,  to 
revive  the  glories  of  the  medieval  Empire  through  the  political  suprem- 
acy of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  while  winning  new  glories  for  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  under  the  protection  of  the  banner  of  the  Empire. 

An  interesting  chapter  deals  at  length  with  the  various  attempts  at 
imperial  constitutional  reform,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure:  the  last 
section  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  particularly  clear  and  enlightening  account 
of  the  reception  of  Roman  law  in  the  Empire  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  reception  was  of  course  primarily  the  work  of  the  jurists 
and  professors  of  Roman  law  in  the  German  universities;  but  the  author 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Reichskammerge- 
richt  in  1495  as  a  factor  in  carrying  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
throughout  the  land.  Of  the  three  systems  of  law  according  to  which 
the  Kammergericht  rendered  judgment,  the  Roman  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  prevail  over  and  drive  out  the  German  and  local;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  appeals,  which  Maximilian  did  his  best  to  encourage,  carried 
the  process  gradually  down  into  the  minor  courts.  The  fourth  and 
longest  (176  pp.)  chapter  of  the  book  treats  of  the  "Deutsche  Terri- 
torialstaat  urn  1500".  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  unusually  mild, 
nay  even  favorable,  judgment,  which  it  passes  on  the  character,  aims,  and 
ideals  of  the  average  German  prince  of  the  time.  Differing,  as  he  not 
seldom  does,  from  Ulmann,  who  held  that  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
the  territorial  rulers  of  Maximilian's  day  was  selfishness  and  absence 
of  solicitude  for  the  common  welfare,  Kaser  maintains  that  they  ex- 
hibited, with  a  few  exceptions,  a  high,  almost  paternal,  sense  of  duty 
towards  their  subjects,  great  energy  in  repressing  disorder  and  crime, 
lively  interest  in  the  different  economic  problems  of  the  day — indeed  all 
those  qualities  which  we  usually  associate  with  enlightened  despotism, 
The  final  chapter  discusses  economic  affairs — especially  the  causes  and 
preliminary  warnings  of  the  Peasant  War  of  1825— and  here  perhaps 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  book,  the  author  has  rendered 
conspicuous  service,  in  making  easily  accessible  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  investigations.     Works  of  this  kind  do  not  often  emanate  from  the 
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pens  of  German  historians,  who  are  pre-eminently  writers  of  mono- 
graphs and  prefer  to  leave  such  general  history  as  must  be  written  (even 
of  a  limited  period)  to  collaborate  enterprise.  When,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  field  is  particularly  difficult,  owing  to  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  the  interests  involved,  our  debt  of  gratitude  is  more  than  usually 
heavy. 

Roger   B.   Merriman. 

The  Government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Time  of  Suleiman 

the  Magnificent.     By  Albert  Howe  Lybyer,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

of   European    History,    Oberlin    College.      [Harvard    Historical 

Studies,  vol.  XVIII.]      (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press; 

London:  Henry  Frowde ;  Oxford  University  Press.     1913.     Pp. 

x,  349-) 

This  monograph,  which  was  awarded  the  Toppan  prize,  is  a  note- 
worthy contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Turkish  government.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a  brief  but  careful  account  of  the  origins  of  what  the 
author  calls  "  on  the  whole  a  durable  and  useful  empire  ",  origins  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Tatar,  Sassahid,  Sel- 
juk,  and  Byzantine;  and  assigns  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  the  great  task  of 
unifying  the  Mediterranean  lands,  to  the  fair  success  of  which  "  the  world 
probably  owes  the  most  of  that  measure  of  enlightenment,  culture  and 
order  which  can  be  found  in  the  Levant  today  ". 

The  body  of  the  treatise  is  an  exposition  in  detail  of  the  two  composite 
institutions  which  unified  and  governed  the  Ottoman  Empire.  To  these, 
Professor  Lybyer  gives  the  names  "the  Ottoman  Ruling  Institution", 
and  "  the  Moslem  Institution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ".  The  grasp  of 
the  individual  unity,  the  parallelism,  and  the  contrast  of  the  two  institu- 
tions is  the  author's  great  original  contribution,  and  here  he  is  clear, 
convincing,  and  well  documented,  as  well  as  illuminating.  No  future  his- 
torian of  Turkey  can  fail  to  take  into  account  this  analysis  nor  these 
terms. 

The  Ruling  Institution  is  considered  as  a  slave  family,  a  missionary 
institution,  an  educational  system,  an  army,  a  court,  a  nobility,  and  a 
government.  The  recruiting  of  its  members  from  Christian  subjects  and 
enemies,  their  conversion  to  Mohammedanism,  and  their  training  for  the 
duties  of  war  are  first  explained,  then  their  military  duties  and  organiza- 
tion, their  privileged  and  noble  status,  their  activity  as  a  household  and 
court  are  described,  and  finally  their  direct  relations  to  the  government 
are  discussed. 

The  Moslem  Institution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  treated  much  more 
briefly  than  the  Ruling  Institution,  as  entering  less  into  the  government 
of  the  nation.  It  is  considered  in  its  financial,  educational,  and  judicial 
aspects. 

The  title  of  the  treatise  might  suggest  a  more  direct  treatment  of 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent  than  is  given.     His  reign  is  taken  as  the  point 
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of  time  in  which  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  be  analyzed 
because  it  was  a  reign  in  which  was  seen  the  best  fruition  of  the  Turk- 
ish government,  and  also  perhaps  because  we  have  the  fullest  material 
for  the  study  of  that  period.  Practically  all  that  is  here  written  of  the 
Ottoman  government  applies  equally  well  to  several  centuries  before  and 
after  Suleiman.  A  brief  consideration  of  Suleiman  as  a  legislator,  and 
a  list  of  his  viziers  are  the  only  personal  touches. 

Professor  Lyb'yer  sees  the  strongest  element  of  hope  for  the  New 
Turkey  of  our  day  in  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Ruling  Institution. 
This,  he  thinks,  "  gives  promise  of  lighting  a  new  and  different  torch, 
which  having  burned  away  the  limitations  and  imperfections  that  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  older  institution,  will  yet  be  the  brighter  for  preserving 
a  democratic  faith  in  the  capacity  of  an  able  individual,  and  a  disposition 
to  help  him  forward  by  education,  and  to  trust  him  with  all  the  respon- 
sibility he  is  able  to  bear  ". 

The  treatise  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  valuable  appendixes, 
including  three  rare  documents,  namely :  "  The  Second  Book  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Turks",  translated  from  an  Italian  manuscript  of  1534; 
a  "  Pamphlet  of  Junis  Bey  and  Alvise  Gritti  ",  printed  in  1537,  presented 
in  the  original  Italian ;  and  the  "  Incomplete  Table  of  Contents  of  the 
Kanuu-Nameh  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  as  arranged  by  the  Mufti 
Ebu  Su'ud ",  translated  from  the  Turkish.  A  fourth  appendix  is  a 
treatise  in  twenty-five  pages  by  the  author  of  the  book,  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire  in  India,  to  suggest  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  fifth  appendix,  Bibliographical  Notes,  is  very 
carefully  worked  out,  and  of  very  great  value  to  any  student  wishing  to 
work  in  this  field,  showing  sound  criticism  as  well  as  full  knowledge.  It 
is  completed  by  an  alphabetical  list  of  works  cited,  and  a  glossary  of 
Turkish  words. 

Professor  Lybyer,  like  practically  all  of  the  Occidental  historians  of 
Turkey  except  von  Hammer,  is  unable  to  read  the  Turkish  sources. 
These  are  of  less  value  than  the  sources  of  most  national  history,  for 
the  Turkish  writers  have  had  little  notion  of  what  was  worth  recording, 
and  have  shown  a  curious  sense  of  perspective.  The  historians  of  Sulei- 
man's time  were  chroniclers,  the  Commines  and  Froissarts  of  their  day, 
though  with  much  less  of  petty  and  personal  detail.  They  are  notable  for 
their  omission  of  accounts  of  institutions,  and  of  descriptions.  Their 
flowery  style  often  embeds  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff,  and  this 
grain  of  wheat  has  generally  been  carefully  gathered  by  von  Hammer 
and  given  to  us.  A  few  Turkish  works  have  been  translated,  such  as  the 
Kanuu-Namehs,  and  probably  in  these  is  found  all  the  Turkish  material 
needed  for  this  treatise,  in  addition  to  such  secondary  works  as  von 
Hammer's,  D'Ohsson's,  and  the  immensely  useful  European  records. 
Nevertheless,  the  Turkish  point  of  view  obtained  directly  from  Turkish 
books  is  worth  having,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  a  perfect  equipment  for 
an  historian  of  Turkey  would  include  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  Turk- 
ish language. 
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Some  slight  irregularity  in  the  transliteration  of  Turkish  names  seems 
hardly  worth  noting  in  face  of  the  exceeding  care  with  which  the  work 
has  been  handled. 

Professor  Lybyer's  monograph  is  scholarly  in  detail  and  reference, 
clear  in  presentation  and  organization,  and  philosophical  in  its  grasp  of 
forces  and  interpretation  of  facts. 

Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins. 

Gcschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  den  Ldndem  Deutscher  Zunge.  Von 
Bernhard  Duhr,  SJ.  Zweiter  Band.  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten 
in  den  Ldndem  Deutscher  Zunge  in  der  ersten  Hdlfte  des  XVII. 
Jahrhunderts.  (Freiburg  i.  B. :  Herder.  1913.  Pp.  xviii,  703; 
x,  786.) 

Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en   France,  des  Origincs  a  la 
Suppression   (1528-1J62).     Par  le  P.  Henri  Fouqueray,  S.J. 
Tome  II.     La  Ligue  et  le  Bannisscment  (ii'i-1604).     (Paris: 
Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.     1913.     Pp.  viii,  737.) 
The  histories. of  the  Jesuits  by  countries  go  bravely  on.     The  two 
thick  tomes  of  Father  Duhr"s  second  volume  are  scarcely  at  hand  before 
from  Father   Fouqueray  too  we  have  another.     But  the   simultaneous 
publication  accentuates  the  difference  between  the  two  works.     In  inner 
content,  as  in  outer  form,' that  difference  remains  as  great  as  ever;  and 
again  it  is  not  alone  by  its  sumptuous  print  and  its  pictures  that  the  Ger- 
man work  excels. 

As  in  his  earlier  volume,  Father  Duhr's  sincerity  is  everywhere  as 
evident  as  is  his  scholarship.  If  he  has  failed  of  fairness,  it  is  for  no  lack 
of  effort.  His  central  theme,  of  course,  is  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  What- 
ever his  order's  relation  to  that  struggle,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  war 
should  color  all  its  activities.  That  it  was  the  Jesuits'  war,  however, 
Father  Duhr  will  not  admit.  His  opening  chapter  disputes  their  responsi- 
bility for  its  beginning,  and  all  his  book  illustrates  their  eagerness  to  end 
it.  That  certain  Jesuits,  like  Heinrich  Wangnereck,  fought  most 
fiercely  the  final  settlement  he  of  course  concedes;  but  he  shows  these 
to  have  made  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of  a  Roman  policy  sharply  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  order's  head,  and  at  cost  of  rigorous  discipline 
from  their  superiors.  Nor  is  Father  Duhr  less  frank  in  laying  bare  the 
wide  divergence  in  view  and  sympathy  everywhere  to  be  found  among 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  As  to  their  political  activities  this  is  only  to 
reach  the  result  already  reached  by  Moritz  Ritter ;  and  much  of  the  argu- 
ment has  been  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  Steinberger's  capital  study  on 
the  Jesuits  and  the  peace  question  (Freiburg,  1906).  But  everywhere 
our  author  enriches  the  discussion  with  new  materials — as  in  his  use  of 
the  Chigi  archives,  closed  even  to  Steinberger,  but  now  accessible  in  the 
Vatican. 

If  this  be  true  for  political  history,  much  more  so  is  it  for  the  religious 
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story  of  his  order.  What  he  has  to  tell  of  their  several  provinces  and 
colleges,  their  personnel,  their  buildings,  their  endowments,  will  interest 
chiefly  his  fellow  Jesuits;  but  his  story  of  their  methods  in  school  and 
mission,  in  pulpit  and  confessional,  at  the  courts  and  in  the  armies,  his 
pictures  of  the  devastation  of  the  war  and  of  the  vice,  the  superstition, 
and  the  cruelty  that  followed  in  its  train,  all  these  will  make  his  book  a 
treasure  to  the  historian  of  civilization.  Even  the  student  of  the  history 
of  prices  will  find  his  profit  in  the  careful  tables  which  here  record  the 
cost  of  Jesuit  living.  Especially  for  the  story  of  witch-persecution,  which 
in  the  Germany  of  just  this  period  reached  its  climax,  and  among  the 
Jesuits  found  both  its  hottest  supporters  and  its  most  eloquent  foes,  the 
unflinching  pages  of  Father  Duhr  have  permanent  worth.  Nor  does  he 
forget  the  services  of  German  Jesuits  to  science  and  to  literature.  But, 
if  he  glories  in  the  astronomical  achievements  of  a  Scheiner,  he  does 
not  fail  to  record  the  religious  narrowness  which  closed  the  ears  of 
even  a  Scheiner  to  the  Copernican  views  and  to  point  out  the  "basal 
error  "  of  the  Roman  decrees  in  setting  up  the  Scriptures  against  science, 
or  to  tell  us  how  Scheiner  himself  was  admonished  by  his  superiors  to 
abandon  his  too  free  opinions  as  to  the  heavens  and  forbidden  to  set  his 
name  to  his  treatise  on  the  sun-spots.  If  in  the  character  and  the  work 
of  Friedrich  Spe  he  finds  the  best  embodiment  of  Jesuit  ideals  and  devotes 
to  his  biography  the  closing  pages  of  his  volume,  he  yet  frankly  reveals 
to  us  that  Spe's  brave  book  against  the  witch-hunters  made  such  a  scandal 
in  the  order  that  he  narrowly  escaped  severance  from  its  ranks.  Such 
frankness  earns,  and  deserves  to  earn,  our  confidence  for  all  his  story. 

The  new  volume  of  Father  Fouqueray  is,  on  the  other  hand,  pure 
partizanship.  It  knows  few  lapses  into  insight,  none  into  impartiality. 
Yet  it  is  a  most  industrious  compilation,  and  from  sources  not  all  hitherto 
accessible.  The  larger  share  of  the  Jesuits  in  affairs  of  state  makes  now 
their  story  a  more  stirring  one,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
writer's  power  of  narrative  grows  with  the  progress  of  his  work.  Even 
his  partizanship  perhaps  makes  more  intelligible  the  factional  passion  of 
which  he  writes;  and  even  his  partizanship  fades  when  once  his  order 
shares  the  responsibilities  of  power.  The  Edict  of  Nantes,  "  Since  un- 
happily, by  the  weakness  of  the  Valois,  religious  unity  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible ",  may  have  been  better,  he  admits,  than  endless  civil  war;  but  "  Un- 
church, assured  of  possessing  the  entire  deposit  of  Revelation,  could  only 
with  regret  behold  her  eldest  son,  the  Very  Christian  King,  promulgate 
ordinances  little  consonant  in  themselves  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
divine  truth,  authorize  without  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See  departures 
from  the  Canon  Law,  permit  the  practice  of  a  dissenting  cult,  mixed 
marriages,  the  opening  of  unorthodox  schools,  and  recompense  ministers 
and  teachers  of  heresy,  which  is  and  will  always  be  error".  Yet,  now 
that  Henry  of  Navarre  had  become  a  Catholic,  our  author  cannot  ques- 
tion his  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  accepts  in  literal  faith  his  assurance  to 
his  Roman  agent  that  he  will  "so  manage  the  Edict  that  the  Catholic 
religion  will  receive  the  chief  benefil  ".     Were  not  the  Jesuits  now  his 
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advisers?  "Henry  IV.,  henceforward  a  sincere  Catholic,  whatever  may 
be  said  ",  had  at  last  come  to  know  them,  and  henceforward  "  to  his  death 
will  love  and  favor  the  Company  of  Jesus  " — "  with  what  liberality  and 
what  persistence  the  next  volume  will  relate  ". 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  present  volume  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  French  Jesuits  in  Scotland  under  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son  (1562- 

1597)- 

George  L.  Burr. 

A  History  of  Geographical  Discovery  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Centuries.  By  Edward  Heawood,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
Royal  Geographic  Society.  [Cambridge  Geographical  Series.] 
(Cambridge:  The  University  Press.  1912.  Pp.  xii,  475.) 
The  author  has  achieved  in  an  admirable  way  a  very  difficult  task. 
During  the  two  centuries  under  consideration  there  were  many  important 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  both  by  land  and  sea.  A  number  of 
nations  participated  in  this  work  of  discovery  and  in  particular  the  Dutch, 
English,  French,  and  Russian.  Land  exploration  was  carried  on  quite 
extensively  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries.  To  be  able  to  write  a 
book  on  such  a  big  subject  one  must  possess  a  very  sound  knowledge  of 
geography  and  cartography,  not  only  of  the  period  under  discussion  but 
also  of  those  which  precede  and  succeed  in  order  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  the  other.  The  book  shows  that  the  author  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  work  which  he  undertook.  In  his  introductory  chapter  he 
summarizes  in  a  clear  and  scholarly  manner  the  discoveries  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  states  what  were  the  prevailing  geographical  and 
cartographical  ideas  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  what  were  the 
problems  which  were  handed  down  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  With  this  as  a  beginning  he  proceeds  to  tell  how  the  differ- 
ent nations  went  to  work  to  solve  these  problems.  In  connection  with 
each  important  voyage  there  is  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  officer 
in  command  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
undertaking.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  purpose  of  the  voyages  was  largely  commercial 
development,  towards  the  end  of  that  century  geographical  knowledge 
was  advanced  through  the  exploits  of  the  buccaneers,  but  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  generally  speaking,  the  aim  of  the 
voyages  was  primarily  scientific  discovery  and  only  incidentally  trade. 

According  to  the  author,  "  the  most  notable  achievements  during  the 
first  half  of  our  period  were  the  voyages  of  Tasman,  which  did  more 
than  any  others  to  draw  the  veil  from  the  previously  unknown  Austral- 
asian area.  .  .  .  Glancing  now  at  the  regional  extension  of  exploring 
work  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  whole  period  was  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean." 

Taking  into  consideration  the  long  period  covered  and  the  numerous 
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voyages  studied  it  is  only  natural  that  the  book  should  be  packed  full  of 
facts.  Its  style  is  narrative  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether easy  reading  and  very  few  will  read  the  book  through  for 
pleasure.  The  author  avoids  controversies;  he  contents  himself  with 
stating  the  facts  and  very  little  more,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  otherwise.  In  many  cases  he  made  use 
of  the  sources,  but  since  there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  original  material 
written  in  so  many  different  languages,  the  author  was  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  best  available  secondary  authorities.  One 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  one  of  the  many  topics  in  the  book  will 
be  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  author's  treatment  of  it,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  did  the  best  he  could  with  the  secondary  material  at 
his  command.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  voyages  of  Mogami  Tokunai, 
the  Japanese  geographer,  in  the  North  Pacific  during  the  years  1785  and 
1786  (the  date  of  the  third  is  not  known)  have  been  overlooked.  The 
value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  a  list  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  were  given. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  book  is  the  very  full  index.  Of  the  475 
pages  about  four  hundred  are  text  and  fifty  index.  There  are  about 
sixty  illustrations,  many  of  them  reproductions  of  old  maps,  and  most 
of  the  others  are  likenesses,  in  the  main,  of  Englishmen  interested  in 
navigation.  The  author  is  fair  and  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  all 
discoveries  and  discoverers,  no  matter  under  what  flag  they  sailed. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference;  its  statements  may  be 
accepted  because  they  are  based  on  the  best  available  authorities. 

F.   A.   Golder. 

Stolen  Waters:  a  Page  in  the  Conquest  of  Ulster.  By  T.  M.  Healy, 
M.P.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Company.     1913.     Pp.  x,  492.) 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy's  Stolen  Waters  is  hardly  a  history.  It  is  the 
restatement  of  a  great  law  argument  against  the  right  of  an  English- 
man to  monopolize  the  valuable  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  charge  rent  on  what  has 
been  freely  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding  counties  from  time 
immemorial.  The  alleged  right  is  based  on  grants  made  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
taken  back  by  Charles  I.  at  the  instance  of  Strafford,  and  restored  by 
Charles  II.  Mr.  Healy,  who  was  retained  on  the  side  of  the  people  in 
the  final  argument  of  the  case,  when  it  was  decided  for  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  by  a  vote  of  four  Conservative  judges  to  three  Liberals, 
pleads  for  a  re-opening  on  the  ground  that  the  judges  were  but  partly 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  and  gave  little  or  no  weight  to  considerations 
of  the  first  importance.  He  contends,  and  seems  to  show,  that  the 
grants  to  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, were  fraudulent  from  the  first,  were  kept  secret  from  the  govern- 
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ment  in  London,  and  were  formally  renounced  even  before  Strafford 
was  made  aware  of  their  character.  The  renewal  to  his  son  at  the 
Restoration  was  secured  by  grossly  false  statements  made  to  the  king. 
In  both  operations  the  forms  of  both  English  and  Irish  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  in  land  and  in  fisheries  were  ignored. 

The  original  grants  included  all  the  fisheries  in  the  Bann  River,  as 
well  as  Lough  Neagh,  through  which  it  flows.  It  was  through  the 
promise  of  the  Bann  fisheries,  which  were  known  to  be  of  great  value, 
that  the  London  Companies  were  induced  by  King  James  to  put  their 
capital  into  the  colonization  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  and  thus  save 
the  new  settlements  from  the  weakness  and  poverty  which  had  frustrated 
so  many  plantations.  And  while  Deputy  Chichester  was  pretending  to 
the  king  to  be  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  Londoners'  undertaking, 
which  James  had  much  at  heart,  he  was  plotting  to  strip  them  of  the 
most  valuable  asset  they  were  expecting  from  the  royal  hand. 

The  general  estimate  of  Chichester  has  been  that  he  was  an  honor- 
able and  upright  man.  Mr.  Healy  gives  this  praise  to  his  predecessor, 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  but  pronounces  Chichester  the  ablest  and  the 
worst  of  the  Englishmen  who  labored  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
to  the  British  yoke.  He  thus  deposes  Strafford  from  that  place,  and 
indeed  furnishes  a  vindication  of  many  of  the  proceedings  for  which 
that  deputy  has  been  judged  cruel  and  tyrannical,  especially  his  search 
into  the  kind  of  title  by  which  many  English  and  Scottish  settlers  held 
their  lands.  And  beside  Chichester  he  pillories  Sir  John  Davies  the 
attorney-general,  and  James  Hamilton,  afterwards  Lord  Claneboye,  who 
both  have  been  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  cruel  indifference  with 
which  the  native  Irish  were  treated  in  that  period. 

Our  author  gives  his  authorities  for  every  charge  he  brings,  often 
at  great  length,  and  with  the  profuseness  which  suits  a  legal  brief 
rather  than  a  history.  His  order  of  discussion  also  is  that  of  the  lawyer 
rather  than  of  the  historian;  and  the  hammer-like  blows  with  which  he 
clenches  his  statements  are  wearying  to  a  reader  not  as  much  absorbed 
as  himself  in  the  subject.  But  those  who  have  the  patience  to  keep  up 
with  his  argument,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Healy  is 
fighting  against  a  great  injustice,  and  will  get  many  new  lights  on  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  period  of  Irish  history.  Especially  clear  is  the  story, 
of  how  the  O'Neills  were  driven  from  Ulster,  not  by  the  strong  hand  of 
soldiers  like  Devonshire,  but  by  the  chicanery  of  English  lawyers  like 
Davies,  and  thus  left  that  most  Irish  of  provinces  open  to  "  plantation  ". 
But  "  the  Flight  of  the  Earls  ",  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  heroic  chapter,  and 
needs  more  apology  than  Mr.  Healy  is  able  to  offer. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 
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Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  Statesman  and  Mystic  (161 3- 
1662).  By  John  Willcock,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (Lon- 
don :  The  Saint  Catherine  Press.  1913.  Pp.  xxi,  405.) 
It  is  high  time  for  some  one  to  write  a  good  biography  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  Younger.  Of  the  five  principal  lives  which  have  so  far  ap- 
peared, that  of  Sikes,  written  immediately  after  Vane's  execution,  is 
little  more  than  a  contemporary  panegyric;  the  work  of  Upham  and 
even  that  of  Forster  have  long  been  out  of  date ;  Hosmer's  book,  what- 
ever its  quality,  is  twenty-five  years  old;  and  Ireland's  is  rather  popular 
than  scholarly.  Since  Hosmer  wrote  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  period  in  which  Vane  lived  have  been  much  enlarged  and  what 
probably  remains  the  best  account  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Willcock's  book 
has  been  written  for  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  by  Professor 
Firth.  Besides  the  great  contribution  of  the  latter  to  the  history  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  Interregnum,  not  a  few  studies  and  monographs  on 
special  phases  of  the  revolutionary  period  have  illuminated  dark  corners 
and  amplified  our  knowledge.  It  might  be  expected  therefore  that  Mr. 
Willcock  would  produce  what  we  have  so  long  and  vainly  desired,  a  sum- 
mary of  what  is  already  known,  the  clearing  up  of  many  obscure  points 
in  Vane's  career,  and  an  informing  estimate  of  his  character  and  place 
in  history  in  an  attractive  and  well-ordered  narrative.  For  this  the 
present  author  has  certain  large  qualifications.  His  biographies  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  Earls  of  Argyll  revealed  at  once  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  period  and  much  skill  in  presentation.  Equally 
good  on  the  historical  and  on  the  literary  side  they  roused  hopes  of 
similar  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  a  character  and  a  career  more 
complex  even  than  those  of  the  Argylls. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  these  hopes  are  fully  satisfied  by  the 
present  work,  however  great  an  advance  it  marks,  in  certain  particulars, 
over  its  predecessors.  To  say  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  Vane's 
longer  biographies  is  not  very  high  praise,  and  we  may  well  believe  it 
is  far  from  the  last  word.  To  begin  with,  the  ground  is  evidently 
less  familiar  to  the  author  than  that  of  his  preceding  work,  the  touch  is 
less  sure,  the  dependence  on  secondary  authority  greater,  the  picture 
neither  so  clearly  drawn  nor  so  convincing.  Many  incidents  in  Vane's 
career  are  doubtless  extremely  obscure.  Even  so  simple  a  matter,  ap- 
parently, as  that  important  side  of  his  life,  his  education,  at  Westminster, 
at  Oxford  and  on  the  Continent,  remains  almost  as  cloudy  as  ever. 
Some  light,  indeed,  is  shed  upon  the  incident  of  Vane's  connection  with 
the  fall  of  Strafford,  but,  with  all  Mr.  Willcock's  attempts  at  interpreta- 
tion, that  light  seems,  on  the  whole,  too  favorable.  One  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  point  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Elector  Palatine  in  1644 
cleared  up,  if  that  were  possible;  and,  not  to  make  the  list  too  long,  the 
reasons  why  Vane  was  executed  and  Lambert  was  not,  might  well  have 
been  elaborated  lure.  Moreover  a  fuller  knowledge  of  more  recent 
monographic  work,  especially  that   by   Professor   Xotcstein  on  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  would  have  helped  the  account  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  of  Vane's  share  in  it,  in  these  pages.  Concerning  other  points 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  well  exist.  To  call  Vane  and  Argyll 
"  daring  spirits  "  is  from  one  point  of  view  true  enough,  but  not  from 
that  of  many  of  their  contemporaries — to  whom  "  subtle  "  seemed  far 
more  euphemistically  appropriate.  There  can  scarcely  be  much  mystery 
(pp.  96-97)  as  to  why  the  attack  on  Strafford  was  altered  from  im- 
peachment to  attainder,  and  as  to  the  king's  being  powerless  to  keep  his 
pledge  to  the  great  earl,  that  opinion  rests  too  largely  on  what  one  thinks 
he  might  have  done.  What  Mr.  Willcock  has  added  to  our  knowledge 
he  has  himself  noted  in  his  preface  and  it  is  not  inconsiderable. 
Nowhere  is  there  so  full  a  statement  of  the  relations  of  Vane  and 
Cromwell;  and  there  is  fresh  light  on  Vane's  career  after  the  Protector's 
death  and  his  connection  with  the  Willis  plot.  Perhaps  the  views  of 
Vane's  character  and  career  are  not  too  favorable,  but  they  are  certainly 
favorable  enough.  He  was,  of  all  men  of  his  time,  the  exemplar  of  the 
doctrine  that  "  it  is  the  business  of  a  dissenter  to  dissent  ",  yet  he  was 
in  many  ways  the  ablest  administrator  of  his  day,  at  once  the  subtlest 
and  most  adroit  of  managers  in  political  manipulation  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  political  theorists.  Out  of  these  contradictory  qualities  it  is- 
not  easy  to  construct  a  finished  or  a  satisfactory  portrait.  So  mystical 
as  to  be  esteemed  a  fanatic;  so  practical  as  to  wield  the  greatest  power 
with  the  most  eminent  ability  and  success;  so  subtle  and  astute  as  to  be- 
judged  often  crafty  and  untrustworthy,  reckoned  at  once  courageous  and! 
timid,  hated  in  life  and  honored  at  his  death,  the  portrayal  of  such  a  mani 
seems  difficult  to  the  point  of  impossibility.  Yet  one  feels  in  laying; 
down  the  present  volume  that,  had  the  treatment  been  less  impersonal, 
had  there  been  more  of  Vane  and  less  of  a  summary  of  events,  had  the 
subject  been  kept  more  continually  in  the  foreground,  more  clearly  indi- 
vidualized and  at  the  same  time  more  concretely  identified  with  those 
things  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  part,  the  result  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  As  it  is,  Vane  often  seems  in  these  pages  as  elusive  as  he 
appeared  to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  This,  with  the  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  worst  possible  view  of  Charles  I.,  the  almost  casual 
treatment  of  foreign,  especially  French,  affairs,  notably  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Mazarin,  the  Fronde,  and  Cromwell's  relations  with  Conde  and 
the  Huguenots,  and  their  like,  give  the  book  at  times  an  air  of  super- 
ficiality which  tends  to  obscure  its  better  qualities  and  its  not  incon- 
siderable real  value. 

W.  C.  Abbott. 

Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whig  Opposition.     By  D.  A.  Winstanley, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.      (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press.     1912.     Pp.  ix,  460.) 
Mr.   Winstanley  has   again   delved   courageously   into   the   tangled 
politics    of    eighteenth-century    England,    continuing    his    study    of    that 
familiar  conflict  between  the  idea  of  party  government,  engendered  by 
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the  Revolution,  and  the  revival  of  the  royal  power  under  George  III. 
Obviously  enough  the  gradual  shaping  of  constitutional  changes  appears 
less  significant  to  the  actors  themselves  than  it  does  to  the  scholar  of  a 
later  day  with  all  his  advantage  of  perspective;  and  one  is  strongly 
tempted  to  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Winstanley,  that  the  Rockingham 
Whigs  were  bound  together  not  so  much  by  principles  of  any  sort  as  by 
the  common  belief  that,  being  all  more  or  less  distasteful  to  the  king, 
they  could  storm  his  closet  successfully  only  by  preserving  a  semblance 
of  unity.  It  was  more  the  logic  of  the  spoilsman  than  the  reasoning  of 
conscious  "  constitutional  pioneers ".  Wanting  in  both  solidarity  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  too  opportunist  to  present  any  definite  opinion  on 
public  questions,  they  could  not  otherwise  than  fail  when  pitted  against 
a  single  commander  whose  vision  was  as  clear  as  his  views  were 
precise.  To  George  III.  at  least  the  issue  was  always  clean  cut.  Fixed 
in  his  determination  that  party  government  should  never  become  an  in- 
tegral element  in  the  nation's  polity,  he  strove  consistently  for  the  right 
to  select  his  own  ministers,  until  for  a  time,  as  Mr.  Winstanley  puts  it, 
■"  the  Revolution  was  nullified  ". 

The  book  naturally  treats  also  of  Chatham's  anomalous  position  in 
the  constitutional  struggle,  and  sheds  interesting  light  upon  his  tragic 
ministry.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  author  does  not,  like  Ruville, 
attempt  to  explain  Chatham's  equivocal  role  while  Townshend  was,  so 
to  speak,  stacking  the  cards;  although  the  Chatham  papers  attest  amply 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  situation.  But  the  author's  researches  do  con- 
vict Chatham  of  gross  ingratitude  toward  Grafton.  After  bullying  that 
devoted  satellite  into  accepting  the  Treasury  and  persuading  him,  in  spite 
of  all,  to  retain  it,  he  did  not  scruple  later  to  enter  opposition,  when 
Grafton's  only  fault  had  been  the  compulsion  to  act  (as  best  he  knew 
how)  without  Chatham's  advice.  That  he  was  unwilling  to  accept 
failure  when  his  health  was  breaking  may  have  been  due  rather  to  the 
state  of  his  mentality  than  to  a  misconceived  sense  of  duty;  but  it  has 
been  well  shown  by  Ruville  that  Chatham  was  as  loath  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  grappling  with  the  colonial  problem  as  he  was  unable 
to  solve  it;  and  the  reviewer  suggests  that  his  refusal  to  accept  office 
back  in  June,  1765,  was  actuated  not  so  much  by  the  need  of  an  adherent 
in  the  Treasury,  as  Mr.  Winstanley  believes,  as  by  the  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Rockinghams  would  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  colonial  issue  to 
ensure  a  lull  during  which  he  (the  ultimate  contributor  to  their  destruc- 
tion) might  rise  upon  their  ruins,  and  once  more  devote  his  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  state. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  the 
king's  successful  intrigue  to  disrupt  the  Opposition  in  the  summer  of 
1767.  It  is  interesting  also  to  mark  this  as  the  one  occasion  when  the 
colonial  issue  loomed  up  into  sufficient  prominence  to  make  a  coalition  of 
parties  impossible.  As  Mr.  Winstanley  now  shows  us,  it  was  Grenville's 
sturdy  adherence  to  his  principles  that  contributed  more  than  anything 
-else  to  make  the  king's  tactics  successful. 
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A  word  of  praise,  in  conclusion,  is  due  the  author's  estimates  of 
public  men.  Though  he  sometimes  needlessly  repeats  himself,  his  judg- 
ment of  his  characters  is  wonderfully  well  balanced,  and  even  Towns- 
hend's  behavior  receives  a  measure  of  justification. 

T.  W.  Riker. 

History  and  Historians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  G.  P.  Gooch. 
(London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Company.     191 3.     Pp.  600.) 

"The  object  of  this  work",  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  "is  to 
summarize  and  assess  the  manifold  achievements  of  historical  research 
and  production  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  portray  the  masters  of 
the  craft,  to  trace  the  development  of  scientific  method,  to  measure  the 
political,  religious  and  racial  influences  that  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  celebrated  books,  and  to  analyze  their  effect  on  the  life  and 
thought  of  their  time.  No  such  survey  has  been  attempted  in  any  lan- 
guage." The  comment  of  any  student  of  history  who  reads  this  work 
through  is  that  this  object  has  been  achieved;  henceforth  there  is  such 
a  survey.  It  is  a  contribution  to  literature  as  well  as  to  history.  Such 
a  gallery  of  portraits  is  not  often  presented  from  the  ateliers  of  serious 
scholarship.  There  is  swift  and  telling  characterization,  life,  and  move- 
ment. The  figures  of  the  great  historians  "hold";  they  are  interpreta- 
tive and  real.  The  judgment  upon  their  work  is  sane  and  either  bears 
the  marks  of  a  conscientious  study  of  the  evidence  or  reviews  with 
discriminating  insight  the  judgments  of  more  special  and  competent 
critics.  .  One  has  but  to  compare  such  a  volume  as  this  with  the  compila- 
tions at  present  upon  the  reference  shelves  of  our  libraries  to  realize 
what  a  valuable  contribution  it  is.  Let  us  hope  that  the  comparison  will 
be  possible  in  any  library  before  very  long. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  in  which  is  hurriedly  traced  the  rise 
of  modern  historiography — from  a  sermon  to  a  science,  the  volume  opens 
with  Niebuhr,  "  the  first  commanding  figure  in  modern  historiography  ". 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  eight  chapters  tracing  the  development  of 
history  in  Germany;  through  Wolf,  Bockh,  Otfried  Miiller,  Eichhorn, 
and  Savigny,  the  brothers  Grimm,  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica, 
Ranke,  Ranke's  critics  and  pupils,  and  finally  the  Prussian  school.  Then 
follow  six  more  on  France,  six  on  England,  one  on  the  United  States, 
and  separate  surveys  of  minor  countries,  Rome,  Greece,  the  Ancient  East, 
Jewish  and  Church  History,  Catholicism,  and  the  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion. It  is  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  in  the  six  hundred  pages  there 
is  little  waste  space  in  carrying  it  out.  Critical  reference  is  made  in  all 
to  some  six  hundred  historians,  of  whom  many  receive  comment  in  more 
than  one  place. 

The  book  justifies  the  labor  which  the  author  has  put  upon  it,  and 
one  recognizes  throughout  the  essential  qualities  of  scholarship.  In- 
deed it  is  much  the  type  of  book  which  one  might  have  looked  for  from 
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Lord  Acton,  impressive  in  scope  and  finished  in  workmanship.  It  is 
therefore  not  one  of  those  where  the  reviewer's  business  is  to  pick  out 
small  details  of  oversight  or  technical  blunders.  So  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  best  sources  and  best  guides  have  been  used,  and  used  with 
independence  and  self-restraint.  To  be  sure  there  are  many  places 
where  no  satisfactory  guide  exists,  especially  in  the  matter  of  recent 
biography.  Eloges  and  magazine  articles  are  often  rather  thin,  but  not 
less  often  they  are  the  best  we  have.  And  yet  the  weak  point  of  the 
book  is  just  here,  in  the  mechanism  for  reference.  One  should  perhaps 
not  look  such  a  good  gift  in  the  foot-notes;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  student  of  history,  for  whom  the  book  was  obviously  written,  will 
often  turn  away,  disappointed  that  he  has  no  further  guidance.  While 
the  foot-notes  are  well  chosen  and  helpful,  and  the  references  uniformly 
bear  the  date  of  publication,  the  aim  has  been  apparently  to  keep  them  at 
a  minimum  and  to  offer  them  only  for  the  major  works.  One  realizes 
how  much  more  could  have  been  done  in  this  line  when  one  turns  to 
such  a  fine  survey  as  Eduard  Fueter's  Gcschichte  der  Neueren  Historio- 
graphie,  which,  by  the  way,  is  hardly  a  rival,  since  it  covers  the  whole 
modern  period  and  omits  contemporary  history.  Fueter's  minor  refer- 
ences are  often  hardly  more  than  bibliographical  notes.  This  makes  them 
still  highly  valuable;  all  that  one  misses  in  their  compression  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  author.  Mr.  Gooch,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  contents 
himself,  in  such  cases,  with  the  passing  comment,  often  characterizing 
works  of  high  importance  in  their  own  field,  yet  not  of  general  interest, 
by  allusions  which  are  useful  only  to  the  reader  who  knows  already 
what  they  are  about.  Who,  for  instance,  but  a  specialist  in  church  his- 
tory is  likely  to  make  much  out  of  the  statement  (p.  547),  that  "  The  most 
sensational  of  recent  additions  to  knowledge  is  Stein's  discovery  of  Mani- 
chean  documents  in  Turkestan  ",  which  is  the  only  remark  upon  this 
matter?  It  may  seem  sufficient  to  an  Englishman  to  remark  (p.  400) 
that  "  the  transition  between  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth centuries  has  been  lit  up  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  ", 
but  how  much  more  useful  it  would  have  been  to  have  stated  in  as  many 
•  words  the  relation  between  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism  and  the 
Industrial  Democracy.  It  may  seem  trivial  to  insist  upon  the  initials  of 
names — which  are  never  given  in  the  notes — and  yet  what  thesis  of  the 
fecole  des  Chartes  was  ever  passed  with  such  careless  references? 

In  the  difficult  matter  of  proportion  every  reader  will  be  his  own 
judge,  but  it  seems  questionable  policy  to  analyze  the  volumes  of  a 
Masson  one  by  one,  giving  in  all  over  twenty  pages  to  historians  of 
Napoleon,  and  to  dismiss  Holland  Rose  with  one  line.  Moreover,  it  is  at 
the  close  of  chapters  or  sections  where  evidently  the  problem  of  space 
was  uppermost  in  the  author's  mind,  that  one  comes  upon  the  hurried 
references  by  allusion,  running  as  high  as  fifteen  to  a  paragraph.  Vet 
the  volume  remains  an  impressive  contribution  to  the  history  of  histori- 
ography, and,  as  we  said  above,  it   seems  ungracious  to  ask  more  of  it. 
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Perhaps  if  it  had  had  a  perfected  mechanism  it  would  not  have  shown 
the  gift  of  style. 

J.  T.  Shotwell. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  and  its  Hidden  Causes.  By  Emile  Olli- 
vier. Translated  from  the  French  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  George  Burnham  Ives.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company.     1912.     Pp.  xxxvii,  520.) 

A  query  addressed  by  Mr.  Ives  to  M.  Ollivier  (as  to  the  possibility 
of  extracting  from  the  latter's  voluminous  history  of  the  Second  Empire 
the  story  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidacy  for  the  throne  of  Spain  and  of 
the  negotiations  that  immediately  preceded  the  Franco-Prussian  War) 
led  the  ex-premier  to  make  up  the  book  which  Mr.  Ives  has  translated. 
By  adding  notes  and  appendixes,  drawn  in  part  from  the  author's  larger 
work,  in  part  from  other  sources,  the  translator  has  made  himself  virtu- 
ally editor.  His  labors  have  greatly  increased  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume,  for  in  many  instances  he  gives  us  parallel  and  variant  accounts 
of  the  same  episodes,  and,  in  the  later  appendixes,  he  reprints  some  im- 
portant documents. 

The  title  of  the  book  arouses  expectations  that  are  not  fulfilled.  M. 
Ollivier  reveals  no  causes  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  other  than  those 
that  have  been  known  for  many  years.  For  the  period  which  the  volume 
covers  in  detail — the  first  half  of  the  month  of  July,  1870 — his  narrative 
is  a  primary  source;  but  the  points  in  which  it  varies  from  the  narratives 
previously  published  are  of  minor  consequence.  The  interest  of  the 
book,  both  to  author  and  to  reader,  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
M.  Ollivier's  theses  may  be  stated  as  follows :  ( 1 )  that  he  was  not  per- 
sonally responsible,  either  by  act  or  by  omission,  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
war;  (2)  that  the  French  government  was  not  responsible;  (3)  that  the 
war  was  deliberately  forced  upon  France  by  Bismarck;  and  (4)  that  it 
was  an  unnecessary  war.  The  order  in  which  these  theses  are  here 
stated  fairly  represents  their  relative  importance  in  M.  Ollivier's  mind, 
as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  space  he  has  devoted  to  each.  It  seems 
desirable,  however,  to  examine  them  in  the  reverse  order. 

It  may  doubtless  be  shown  that  few  wars  would  have  been  fought  if 
the  nations  and  governments  concerned  had  acted  rationally.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Franco-Prussian  War  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
majority  of  the  French  people  had  shared  M.  Ollivier's  view  that  Ger- 
man unity  was  a  German  question,  that  France  could  not  claim  "  revenge 
for  Sadowa ",  and  that  a  united  Germany  constituted  no  menace  to 
French  interests.  It  is,  however,  a  notorious  fact,  which  M.  Ollivier  cor- 
roborates, that  the  majority  of  the  French  people — the  majority,  at  least, 
of  those  Frenchmen  who  made  themselves  audible — felt  very  differently. 
It  is  equally  notorious  that  few  Germans  believed  German  unity  attain- 
able without  a  French  war.  Given  this  state  of  mind  on  either  side  of 
the  Rhine,  and  behind  it  the  memories  of  centuries  of  conflict,  and  it 
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seems  hardly  conceivable  that  war  should  not  have  broken  out,  either  in 
1870  or  soon  after. 

It  is  really  not  so  much  the  causes  as  the  occasions  of  the  war  of 
1870  to  which  M.  Ollivier  devotes  chief  attention. 

That  the  renewal  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidacy  for  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  1870  was  Bismarck's  work  and  was  calculated  to  provoke 
French  hostility;  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  candidacy  crossed  his  plans; 
that  the  form  in  which  he  published  King  William's  refusal  of  guaran- 
ties, creating  as  it  did  the  impression  of  a  more  abrupt  and  definitive 
breach  than  had  really  occurred,  and  placing  the  French  government  in 
a  position  from  which  it  could  not  retreat  without  loss  of  prestige,  prac- 
tically brought  on  the  war — all  this  is  now  generally  admitted  by  German 
historians.  From  these  facts,  however,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Ollivier 
maintains,  that  Bismarck  was  solely  responsible  for  the  war.  Nothing 
that  Bismarck  did  would  have  made  war  inevitable  if  the  French  had 
not  been  in  a  belligerent  frame  of  mind.  When  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  Chamber,  Thiers — who,  as  Ollivier  justly  remarks,  had  done 
as  much  as  any  one  man  to  create  in  France  feelings  hostile  to  Germany 
- — said  that  France  was  "  going  to  war  on  a  question  of  sensitiveness  ". 

What  Bismarck  really  did  was  to  force  in  1870  a  war  which  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  1871.  In  1869  Napoleon  had  conducted  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Italy  for  an  alliance 
against  Prussia.  In  May  and  June,  1870,  French  and  Austrian  experts 
elaborated  plans  for  an  1871  campaign  against  Prussia.  "  The  fact ", 
Ollivier  tells  us  (p.  89),  "that  no  formal  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
concluded  proves  that  the  war  took  us  by  surprise  and  zvas  not  premedi- 
tated by  us."  Down  to  the  clause  which  the  reviewer  has  italicized,  the 
statement  is  true  and  illuminating,  but  the  final  clause  leaves  one  gasping. 
Ollivier  of  course  attempts  (except  in  one  passage,  presently  to  be  noted) 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  negotiations.  Of  the  military  con- 
sultations he  tells  us  nothing.  Mr.  Ives  gives  us  a  foot-note  on  the 
subject  (p.  39),  but  does  not  furnish  adequate  references  to  the  sources 
and  literature. 

Ollivier's  defense  of  the  French  government  is  hampered  by  his 
prime  purpose,  that  of  self-defense.  In  clearing  his  own  skirts  he 
leaves  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  other  Frenchmen  entangled.  Thus, 
in  endeavoring  to  show  that  he  did  not  accept  the  chances  of  war  lightly 
or  inconsiderately,  he  tells  us  that  the  letters  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  indicated  the  existence  of  a  "  moral  alliance  " 
(p.  89).  Of  the  demand  for  guaranties,  framed  by  Napoleon  and  Gra- 
mont  without  his  knowledge,  he  says  that  it  "  could  be  interpreted  only 
as  a  purpose  to  bring  on  war"  (pp.  224,  225).  And  when  he  appealed 
to  the  ex-emperor,  through  Prince  Napoleon,  for  protection  against  Bon- 
apartist  attempts  to  make  him  the  sole  scapegoat,  he  obtained  the  follow- 
ing authoritative  resume  of  the  situation:  "  If  I  had  not  wanted  the  war, 
I  would  have  dismissed  my  ministers;  if  the  opposition  had  come  from 
them,  they  would  have  resigned;  finally,  if  the  Chamber  had  been  forced 
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into  the  enterprise  against  its  will,  it  could  have  voted  against  it"   (p. 
363,  note  1). 

That  Ollivier  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  war  is  fairly 
clear.  The  proof  of  his  guiltlessness,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  solely 
in  the  examination  of  his  acts  and  omissions  during  the  critical  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  The  really  conclusive  proof  is  to  be  read  between  the 
lines  of  his  book,  and  it  is  the  more  convincing  because  he  gives  it  un- 
intentionally. He  shows  us  everywhere  that  neither  his  official  position 
nor  his  force  of  character  enabled  him  to  make  war  or  keep  the  peace. 
Premier  in  an  ostensibly  parliamentary  government,  he  was  in  fact  only 
a  figure-head.  The  emperor  had  reserved  the  direct  control  of  foreign 
affairs  (pp.  83  et  scq.).  During  Ollivier's  entire  term  of  office  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Napoleon  personally.  It  was  not  until 
July  6,  1870,  that  the  premier  heard  anything  of  the  1869  negotiations 
for  alliances;  it  was  not  until  1875  that  he  heard  of  the  military  consulta- 
tions held  in  1870  (p.  39,  note  1).  Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  Napoleon 
and  Gramont  framed,  on  July  12,  the  fatal  demand  for  guaranties,  with- 
out consulting  Ollivier  or  the  other  ministers  (p.  218).  The  emperor 
similarly  kept  in  his  hands  the  control  of  the  army.  The  minister  of 
war  did  not  report  to  the  council,  but  directly  to  the  emperor  (pp.  83, 
84).  Ollivier  had  to  depend  on  Napoleon's  assurances  as  regarded  alli- 
ances, and  on  Le  Bceuf's  assurances  as  regarded  the  condition  of  the 
army.  The  expectations  that  were  then  aroused  he  cannot  yet  regard  as 
illusory;  witness  his  pathetic  attempt  to  show  how  the  French  armies 
might  have  triumphed,  if —  (pp.  395,  396). 

Ollivier's  mental  lucidity  at  critical  moments,  his  independence  of 
outside  influences,  and  his  force  of  character  are  certified  to  us  by 
Ollivier  himself  (pp.  51,  52).  To  the  reviewer  this  paragraph  seems  the 
most  significant  in  the  volume;  and  it  is  interesting  to  read,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  Ollivier's  censure  of  Benedetti's  self-esteem  (pp.  133,  134). 
Had  Ollivier  possessed  the  qualities  he  ascribed  to  himself,  he  might  per- 
haps have  exercised,  despite  his  disadvantageous  political  position,  a 
dominant  influence  upon  the  movements  of  events.  His  own  narrative, 
however,  does  not  exhibit  these  qualities  in  decisive  action.  We  see  the 
light  of  his  intelligence  focused  on  words  rather  than  things,  and  more 
on  the  way  of  saying  things  than  on  the  substance  of  the  things  said. 
We  see  his  course  determined  by  a  number  of  extraneous  influences:  the 
vacillations  of  the  emperor,  the  actions  of  his  colleagues,  the  opinions  of 
diplomatists,  the  remarks  of  deputies,  the  utterances  of  the  journals. 
This,  of  course,  he  did  not  see  at  the  time,  nor  does  he  see  it  now. 
Like  Faust  in  the  Walpurgisnacht  he  thought  himself  impelling  when  he 
was  impelled. 

Munroe  Smith. 
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BOOKS   OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Ernest  Ludlow 
Bogart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Illinois. 
Second  edition.  (New  York,  London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1912.  Pp.  xvi,  597.) 
The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  book  calls  attention  again 
to  the  neglect  of  our  economic  history  by  American  economists.  The 
first  edition  appeared  six  years  ago  and,  excepting  the  brief  and  ele- 
mentary work  of  Miss  Coman,  was  the  only  book  in  its  field.  It 
remains  to-day  in  undisturbed  possession.  The  new  edition  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  first  in  many  particulars.  Several  subjects  very 
inadequately  treated  or  omitted  altogether  in  the  first  edition  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Three  new  chapters  have  been  added: 
one  on  Neutrality  and  Foreign  Trade,  another  on  Population  and  Labor 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  a  third  on  Conservation.  The  chapter  on 
Currency  and  Banking  before  the  Civil  War  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
and  is  also  practically  new.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous 
changes  in  the  text  all  through  the  volume,  many  of  which  involve  the 
rewriting  of  a  paragraph  or  the  insertion  of  a  new  one  amounting  often 
to  a  complete  modification  of  the  views  previously  expressed  by  the 
author  on  important  subjects.  He  has  evidently  made  a  diligent  effort 
to  incorporate  into  this  new  edition  the  results  of  all  studies  that  have 
been  published  since  the  first  edition  appeared  or  that  were  overlooked 
in  it.  These  changes  have  greatly  improved  the  book,  but  they  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  justify  the  statement  that  it  "  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  new  ".  Its  plan  remains  what  it  was  before  and  its  general 
character  has  not  been  changed. 

According  to  the  author's  view  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  is  the  story  of  the  achievements  of  a  virile,  energetic  people 
devoting  themselves  to  the  exploitation  of  rich  natural  resources, 
untrammelled  by  custom,  tradition,  or  political  limitations.  In  telling 
this  story  his  plan  is  to  trace  "the  growth  of  industry  [manufactures], 
agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  population  and  labor  from  the 
simple,  isolated  agricultural  communities  of  the  colonies  to  the  com- 
plex industrial  and  commercial  society  of  to-day ".  Each  of  these 
topics  is  dealt  with  in  one  or  more  chapters  in  the  four  periods  into 
which  he  divides  our  economic  history :  first.  Colonial  Development, 
secondly,  the  Struggle  for  Commercial  and  Economic  Independence 
1763-1808,  thirdly,  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  Westward  Movement 
1808-1860,  and  fourthly,  Economic  Integration  and  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion 1860-1912.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  last 
period.  Considering  the  vast  field  to  he  covered  in  the  limits  of  a 
single  volume  of  less  than  six  hundred  pages,  the  author  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  There  are  few  important 
subjects   that   have  not   been   at   least   touched   upon   and   he   has  used   all 
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the  best  books  and  secondary  material  concerning  them.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  independent  investigation  of  sources  where  secondary 
material  does  not  exist  or  is  inadequate  for  an  account.  He  has 
brought  together  into  a  digest  the  available  information  concerning  all 
these  subjects  and  aimed  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phases  of  development.  This  has  required  an  immense  amount 
of  careful  study  and  constitutes  a  service  of  no  small  value. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  defects  in  the  book.  The  most  obvious  ones 
arise  from  the  attempt  to  deal  with  too  many  subjects  in  the  space 
allowed.  The  result  is  a  narrative  which  is  loose  and  scrappy,  with 
little  reasoned  continuity.  The  important  subjects  and  big  events  are 
not  made  to  stand  out  prominently  so  as  to  make  clear  their  significance. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  paragraph  or  two  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
African  slave-trade  so  as  to  show  its  enormous  importance  to  the  whole 
economy  of  colonization.  An  account  of  the  slave  system  which  de- 
veloped from  the  spread  of  cotton  culture  which  fails  to  consider  at 
length  the  economic  effect  upon  the  South  and  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  must  be  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactory.  Few  subjects  are  of 
greater  importance  and  interest  than  the  significance  of  railway  con- 
struction and  railway  management  in  our  economic  life.  Here  is  the 
industry  in  which  the  development  of  the  corporation  may  best  be 
traced  and  where  that  striking  figure  in  American  society,  the  great 
captain  of  industry,  first  appeared.  Here  also  competition  as  the  regu- 
lator of  economic  affairs  first  failed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  character- 
istic economic  problem  of  our  time,  government  regulation  of  industry. 
These  aspects  of  the  subject  are  entirely  ignored.  Still  more  surprising 
is  the  failure  to  give  a  good  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  upon  the  growth  of  manufactures,  or  to  consider  in 
the  chapters  on  labor  the  problems  which  grew  out  of  emancipation. 
Another  defect  is  the  absence  of  foot-notes  giving  specific  references 
for  statements  of  fact  and  expressions  of  opinion.  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  see  at  a  glance  the  sources  from  which 
the  author  has  drawn  his  facts  and  ideas.  The  selected  list  of  authori- 
ties at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  not  sufficiently  definite. 

Guy    S.    Callender. 

Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Volume  II. 
Collections:  Massachusetts  Royal  Commissions,  1681-IJJ4.  (Bos- 
ton :  The  Society.     1913.     Pp.  xxxvi,  409.) 

The  Colonial  Society  has  finally  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
the  first  part  of  a  plan  formed  many  years  ago  to  print  the  extant  royal 
commissions  and  instructions  issued  to  certain  of  the  crown  officials  of 
Massachusetts  during  the  period  from  1681  to  1774.  The  first  volume 
containing  the  commissions  is  now  before  us  and  the  second,  which  will 
contain  the  royal  instructions  issued  during  the  same  period,  is  already 
provided  for.     With  the  completion  of  this  work  an  undertaking  of  first 
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importance  will  have  been  finished,  constituting  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant publication  of  this  active  society,  but  the  first  presentation  in 
print  of  a  complete  series,  as  far  as  obtainable,  of  the  commissions  and 
instructions  issued  to  a  royal  governor  in  any  of  the  colonies.  We  can 
only  wish  that  an  effort  of  this  kind  would  arouse  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  atone  for  a  long  and  not  very  creditable  neglect  by  printing 
its  colonial  records  for  the  period  after  1686.  It  stands  now  with  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  as  the  only  two  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
that  have  failed  to  fulfil  this  duty  to  themselves  and  to  colonial  history. 

The  present  volume  contains  fifty-four  commissions.  The  recipients 
were  the  president  of  the  council  for  New  England,  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  secretary  and  register  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
England,  the  governors,  lieutenant  governors,  and  secretaries  of  the 
Province  of 'Massachusetts  Bay,  the  governors  as  vice-admirals,  the  col- 
lector, surveyor,  and  searcher  of  customs  in  the  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land (1681),  and  the  Bishop  of  London  (1727,  1728).  In  an  appendix 
are  printed  translations  of  such  of  the  vice-admiralty  commissions  as  are 
in  Latin  and  of  the  commissions  to  the  bishop  which  are  also  in  Latin. 
Prefacing  the  chief  documents  are  a  table  of  regnal  years  and  the  provin- 
cial charters  of  1691  and  1725. 

The  documents  are  printed  with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy  from 
copies  obtained  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Matthews,  the  editor,  tells  us  that  though  "  diligent  search  has  been  made 
in  London  and  elsewhere  "  he  has  been  unable  to  find  copies  of  five  of 
the  lieutenant  governors'  commissions,  those  of  Addington,  Stoughton, 
Tailer  (first  and  second),  and  Dummer  (first).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  search  was  not  extended  more  widely,  for  the  commissions  of  April 
7,  1711,  and  April  28,  1715,  to  Tailer  and  that  of  July  28,  1716,  to  Dum- 
mer are  extant  and  readily  accessible.  He  further  says  that  the  com- 
missions to  Andrew  Oliver  (1770)  and  Thomas  Oliver  (1774),  though 
found  in  the  Massachusetts  archives,  are  not  among  the  Colonial  Office 
Papers.  He  is  again  mistaken;  both  the  commissions  are  recorded  in 
the  Plantation  General  entry-books.  His  apparent  surprise  that  these 
lieutenant  governors'  commissions  are  not  entered  on  the  Patent  Rolls 
betrays  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  fact  that  such  instruments  were  issued 
under  the  royal  sign  manual  and  not  under  the  great  seal,  and  therefore 
were  never  enrolled. 

As  an  important  test  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  accuracy  of  reference, 
an  error  or  two  may  be  noted.  On  page  90,  the  form  "  Patent  Roll,  I 
Anne,  3424,  No.  8",  confuses  two  references:  "Patent  Roll,  3424",  the 
key  number  used  in  calling  out  the  roll,  and  "  Patent  Roll,  I  Anne, 
Part  I,  8",  the  reference  to  the  place  of  the  commission  on  the  rolls. 
Similar  mistakes  are  made  on  pages  347  and  353.  On  page  136,  "  Part 
2"  should  be  "Part  III",  and  on  page  396,  "Part  I"  is  omitted  from 
the  reference,  which  should  read  "  Patent  Roll,  14  William  III,  Part  I, 
No.  2  ". 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Paul  Jones.     By  Mrs.  Reginald  De 

Koven.  In  two  volumes.  ('New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1913.     Pp.  xvi,.4/8;  vii,  513.) 

Of  the  eleven  biographies  of  Jones,  the  one  recently  published  by 
Mrs.  De  Koven  is  the  most  detailed  and  extensive,  and  is  based  on  the 
widest  research.  The  author  has  expended  much  time  and  money  in 
gathering  materials  in  various  depositories  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  She  has  examined,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  agents,  the 
manuscripts  relating  to  her  subject  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  those  in  the  libraries  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, of  Boston  and  New  York  cities,  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  historical  societies,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  those  in  the  private  collections  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Grenville  Kane,  John  Boyd  Thatcher,  William  K.  Bixby,  James  Barnes, 
and  Charles  T.  Harbeck  (I.  x;  II.  485-486).  An  inspection  of  the  list 
of  sources  of  information,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  volume  II.  (pp.  485- 
490),  indicates  that  she  has  examined  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  printed 
materials  bearing  on  her  subject.  After  so  exhaustive  a  research, 
future  students  of  Jones  cannot  expect  to  make  important  discoveries. 

The  large  net  cast  by  Mrs.  De  Koven  has  resulted  in  some  interesting 
finds,  which  add  to  the  details  of  our  knowledge  of  Jones,  but  which  do 
not  essentially  change  the  general  outline  or  general  estimate  of  his 
career.  This  was  inevitable  since  Jones  preserved  his  papers  from  1776 
until  his  death  with  much  care,  and  most  of  them  have  been  used  by 
earlier  biographers.  Perhaps  mention  should  be  made  of  some  new 
materials  for  the  period  before  1776  discovered  by  the  author,  and  of 
her  rather  novel  treatment  of  Jones's  life  in  France  and  Russia.  She 
has  also,  I  am  told,  discovered  two  new  miniatures  of  the  commodore. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated.  Several  of  the  illustrations 
are  published  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  map  showing  Jones's  cruise 
in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  one  showing  the  engagement  of  the 
Russian  fleet  under  his  command.  The  appendix  contains  reprints  of 
several  important  documents,  a  note  on  the  replica  of  the  Houdon  bust, 
and  an  account  of  the  finding  of  Jones's  body  by  General  Porter.  For 
her  industry  in  making  so  laborious  a  research,  Mrs.  De  Koven  deserves 
much  praise.  Her  frequent  quotations,  especially  those  from  unpub- 
lished materials,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

Turning  now  to  the  treatment  of  materials,  one  is  compelled  to  speak 
with  less  praise.  Of  two  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  biographer,  a 
sympathetic  imagination  and  judicial  detachment,  the  author  appears  to 
possess  only  the  first,  and  that  somewhat  in  excess.  Indeed,  her  sym- 
pathy for  her  subject  is  so  strong  that  she  is  in  a  measure  incapacitated 
for  the  task  that  she  has  assigned  herself.  All  biographers  write  their 
own  biography  as  well  as  that  of  their  subject,  and  Mrs.  De  Koven  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  assertion  that  we  have  in  this  book  a 
feminine  characterization  of  Jones  might  be  regarded  as  susceptible  of 
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defense  had  not  the  existence  of  distinctive  masculine  and  feminine 
qualities  been  disputed  by  some  recent  philosophers — chiefly  women. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  one  sex  does  not  readily  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  the  other.  Perhaps  we  may  discover  in  this  thought  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  limitations  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  De  Koven,  and  of 
the  fact  that  she  finds  it  more  easy  to  admire  than  to  explain  her  subject. 

The  (1)  interpretative  and  the  (2)  probative  or  controversial  parts 
of  the  book  are  most  open  to  criticism.  The  interpretation  of  an  his- 
torical character  varies  of  course  with  the  interpreter.  English  writers 
conceiving  of  Jones  as  a  rebellious  British  subject  obtain  one  view  of 
him.  American  writers,  including  Mrs.  De  Koven,  conceiving  of  him  as 
an  American  citizen  who  fought  gallantly  for  his  country  obtain  quite  a 
different  view.  One  may  also  conceive  of  him  as  an  adventurer,  a  cos- 
mopolite, a  free  lance,  who  was  not  especially  particular  on  what  field 
he  fought  so  long  as  it  promised  glory.  There  is  a  large  element  of  truth 
in  Jones's  words  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  (although  we  must  not  take 
these  words  or  any  words  of  Jones  too  seriously)  :  "  I  am  not  in  arms 
as  an  American  ...  I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  totally  un- 
fettered by  the  mean  distinctions  of  Climate  or  of  Country,  which 
diminish  the  benevolence  of  the  Heart  and  set  bounds  to  Philanthropy  " 
(I.  314-315). 

The  author  rather  glosses  over,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Jones's  weaknesses 
— his  vanity,  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  his  excessive  sentimentality,  and 
his  ardent  self-love  masking  itself  behind  phrases  of  disinterestedness 
and  expressing  itself  in  an  almost  habitual  tone  of  injury  and  disap- 
pointment. She  does  more  than  justice  to  his  conspicuous  virtues,  to  his 
professional  achievements,  and  to  the  touch  of  genius  which  he  pos- 
sessed. I  cannot  agree  with  her  that  Jones  died  of  a  broken  heart,  that 
he  was  "  thwarted  in  life ",  and  that,  according  to  the  "  persistent 
sequence  of  his  fortunes  "  he  received  "  disappointment  and  blame  in- 
stead of  rewards  for  hard-earned  victories"  (II.  43-44.  433)-  On  the 
contrary  it  seems  to  me  that  Jones  made  a  phenomenal  success  of  his 
life,  and  that  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  his  career  possesses  an 
abiding  interest.  One  cannot  follow  the  author  in  her  complete  assur- 
ance that  if  her  hero  had  had  larger  opportunities  he  would  have  won 
greater  fame.  It  is  true  lie  might  have  won  greater  fame,  but  quite  as 
often  as  otherwise  fate  shows  her  partiality  for  her  favorites  by  limiting 
their  opportunities. 

The  probative  parts  of  the  bonk  are  in  the  main  unsatisfactory  and 
reveal  the  author  as  quite  unpractised  in  the  handling  of  historical  evi- 
dence. She  fails  to  organize  her  evidence,  she  draws  improper  conclu- 
sions from  it,  and  she  forces  it  to  yield  much  more  than  it  is  capable  of 
yielding.  Having  established  a  probability  or  a  possibility,  she  proceeds 
to  reason  as  if  she  had  established  a  certainty.  She  overweights  the 
value  of  Jones's  statements  regarding  himself,  quite  forgetting  that  men. 
especially  nun  with  the  temperament  of  Jones,  do  not  view  themselves 
impartially  and  are  unable  to  tell  the  whole  truth  respecting  themselves. 
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She  has  failed  to  recognize  that  hearsay  evidence  arising  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  a  celebrity  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  handled  with 
care,  and  is  never  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  first-hand  contemporary 
evidence.  She  is  weak  in  historical  perspective,  and  gives  too  much 
weight  to  facts  supporting  her  own  views  and  prepossessions — a  defect 
common  to  most  historical  writers. 

A  few  of  the  points  in  respect  to  which  the  reviewer  differs  from  the 
author  will  be  indicated.  He  cannot  accept  the  view  that  Jones  in 
referring  to  himself  as  a  "son  of  fortune"  (I.  37)  confessed  that  he  was 
a  pirate.  He  cannot  accept  Samuel  Chase's  narrative  (I.  37-43)  at  its 
face  value,  because  of  its  origin  and  the  internal  evidence  that  it  contains 
of  inaccuracy.  The  phrase  "  solitarily  enough  "  which  is  found  in  the 
original  of  Reed's  letter  but  not  in  the  quotation  (I.  54)  is  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  phrase  "  gayeties  and  distractions"  (p.  60)  in  Mrs. 
De  Koven's  description.  Further  evidence  is  desired  identifying  "  The 
Grove "  of  Reed's  letter  with  "  The  Grove "  of  the  North  Carolina 
family  of  Jones.  Something  more  is  needed  to  prove  that  he  adopted  the 
name  of  this  family  (I.  63),  and  that  his  association  with  it  was  the 
"  critical  period  in  his  history  "  and  caused  a  "  truly  remarkable  meta- 
morphosis "  (I.  64)  in  his  character.  If  the  author's  conclusions  are 
true  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Jones  never  mentioned  this  family  in 
his  letters,  and  that  he  preserved  no  letters  to  or  from  its  members. 
The  statement  by  Reed  in  a  letter  to  Jones  that  Miss  Dandridge  had 
married  Patrick  Henry  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  this  lady  was  in  love 
with  Jones  (I.  78-79).  The  marine  committee  did  not  wish  to  put  Jones 
at  the  head  of  the  navy  (I.  151).  That  Jones's  use  of  the  words,  "It 
had  not  been  his  intention  to  attract  Lord  Selkirk's  notice  by  his  history 
or  otherwise"  (I.  299),  supports  the  view  that  Jones  believed  that  Lord 
Selkirk  was  his  father  is  another  illustration  of  the  fantastic  reasoning 
of  the  author.  The  flimsy  evidence  upon  which  she  impugns  the  chastity 
of  Jones's  mother  and  makes  his  uncle  his  father  may  serve  to  circulate  a 
slander  but  is  quite  insufficient  to  establish  a  truth  (I.  298-307).  One 
wishes  better  proof  than  is  given  that  Franklin  "  deliberately  seques- 
trated "  an  important  document  respecting  Captain  Landais  (II.  95). 
Certain  admissions  of  that  officer  may  or  may  not  be  "  typical  illustra- 
tions of  the  incomplete  control  of  the  conscious  mind  over  the  sub- 
conscious desires"  (II.  104-105).  The  author's  deduction  from  Frank- 
lin's statement  quoted  on  page  99,  volume  II.,  is  proved  to  be  wrong  by 
Franklin's  statement  on  page  in  of  the  same  volume.  On  one  page  the 
statement  that  Barney  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  eccentricities  of  Jones 
is  accepted,  while  on  the  previous  page  it  appears  to  be  rejected  (II.  238, 
239).  Possibly  the  most  amazing  of  all  these  curious  reasonings  is  one 
which  is  thought  sufficient  to  prove  that  Jones  was  the  father  of  a  son 
and  intended  to  marry  the  child's  mother  (II.  279-280)  ;  but  it  is  equally 
amazing  that  a  biographer  who  discovers  in  her  hero  a  "  lofty  idealism 
and  rare  disinterestedness"  (II.  430)  permits  him  to  abandon  both 
mother  and  child  and  to  pursue  elsewhere  his  sentimental  diversions. 

AM.   HIST.    REV.,  VOL.   XIX.— II. 
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The  style  of  writing  is  as  a  rule  simple  and  clear,  but  occasionally  it 
is  neither.  Several  slips  of  statement  and  a  few  other  indications  of 
carelessness  were  noted.  One  cannot  say  that  the  author  has  realized 
her  desire  to  present  a  "  final  and  truthful  estimate  "  of  Jones's  life  and 
character  (I.  xii).  There  is  still  needed  a  briefer  and  more  critical 
biography  of  this  officer  and  a  well-edited  edition  of  his  most  important 
correspondence. 

C.  O.  Paullin. 

An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics, 
Columbia  University.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1913.     Pp.  vii,  330.) 

Professor  Beard  states  frankly  that  this  study  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  fragmentary,  but  his  reason  for  its  publication  is  the  hope 
of  influencing  others  to  turn  their  attention  from  "  barren  political 
history  "  to  the  more  fruitful  field  of  economic  "  forces  which  condition 
great  movements  in  politics ".  With  this  purpose  most  students  will 
sympathize  and  turn  hastily  to  the  succeeding  pages. 

Here  one  finds  an  interesting  chapter  on  historical  interpretation  in 
the  United  States  in  which  our  schools  of  history  are  classified  and 
compared  to  similar  schools  in  Europe.  Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the 
economic  forces  and  groups  in  the  thirteen  disunited  states  of  1787. 
These  economic  groups  are  the  "  disfranchised ",  the  "  real  property 
holders ",  and  the  "  personal  property  interests ".  Thus  the  method 
of  the  work  is  distinctly  foreshadowed.  The  movement  for  the  Consti- 
tution, Property  Safeguards  in  the  Election  of  Delegates,  and  Economic 
Interests  of  the  Members  of  the  Convention  are  the  titles  of  other  im- 
portant chapters.  The  distinct  contribution  of  the  work  is  chapter  V.  in 
which  the  personal  and  financial  interests  of  all  the  "  framers  "  are  given 
with  much  detail.  To  know  who  dealt  in  securities  in  1787  to  1789  and 
what  the  economic  bearings  of  the  propositions  which  came  before  the 
convention  were  is  very  important,  for  our  generation  wants  to  know 
the  "  connections  "  of  its  public  men. 

But  the  remaining  chapters  are  also  informing — those  which  treat 
of  political  doctrines  of  1787  and  the  process  of  ratification,  which  shows 
the  purposes  of  powerful  men  of  that  day.  Two  things,  however,  escape 
Professor  Beard's  search — two  apparently  minor  points  on  which  light 
might  be  given :  why  was  Franklin  defeated  in  his  campaign  for  the 
Pennsylvania  ratifying  convention  and  why  did  Washington  decline  to 
"stand"  for  the  Virginia  convention?  Stone  and  McMaster  say  that 
Franklin  was  a  candidate  of  the  opposition  party  in  his  state.  We  know- 
he  was  to  have  been  put  forward  originally  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1787,  hut  that  Robert  Morris  and  the  banker  group  deserted  him 
for  Washington  at  the  critical  moment.  And  we  know  also  from  Mc- 
Ree's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell  (II.  jj.O  that  Washing- 
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ton  was  considered  for  a  while  as  a  candidate  before  the  voters  of  Fair- 
fax for  the  Virginia  convention  but  that  he  withdrew.  Was  there  a 
"  deal "  before  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  between  low- 
country  Virginians  and  the  Philadelphia  bankers  whereby  the  discussion 
was  to  be  guided  into  safe  and  sane  paths?  These  are  questions  which 
frequently  arise  when  one  cons  the  contemporary  sources.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  answer  them. 

It  remains  to  say  that  this  "  fragment  "  of  a  book  is  exceedingly 
stimulating,  that  this  use  of  the  mass  of  Treasury  manuscripts  to  which 
the  author  has  had  access  has  whetted  the  appetite  for  other  studies  of 
this  kind  and  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  understand  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  makers  of  our  national  Constitution  and  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  hostility  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  period  to  both  the  "  Fathers "  and  their  Constitution. 
Without  entering  here  upon  that  interesting  question  of  historical  method 
and  interpretation  it  can  be  said  that  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded 
beyond  the  promises  of  his  preface.  He  has  looked  beneath  the  surface 
of  things  and  brought  to  light  many  new  facts,  or  old  facts  long  over- 
looked. 

William  E.  Dodd. 

The  Cotton  Manufacturing  Industry  of  the  United  States.  By  Mel- 
vtn  Thomas  Copeland,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Or- 
ganization, Harvard  University.  [Harvard  Economic  Studies, 
vol.  YIII.]  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University.  1912.  Pp.  xii, 
4I5-) 

Strictly  speaking.  Dr.  Copeland's  book  is  not  an  historical  work. 
There  is  a  short  chapter  which  deals  with  the  growth  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing before  i860  and  here  and  there  in  the  volume  short  excursions 
are  made  into  the  history  of  the  industry,  but,  in  the  main,  the  work  is 
descriptive  in  character  and  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
present  status  of  the  American  cotton  industry  and  to  afford  a  com- 
parison between  the  American  and  European  methods  of  manufacturing 
and  organization.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  factories,  the  technique  of  cotton  manufacturing,  labor 
conditions  and  wages,  specialization  and  consolidation,  marketing  con- 
ditions, and  the  export  and  import  trade  in  cotton  goods. 

One  of  the  important  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  is  that  the 
Southern  States  have  little,  if  any,  permanent  advantage  over  New 
England  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  advantage  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  is  that  of  cheap  labor  but  in  the  South  the 
supplies  of  cheap  labor  no  longer  respond  to  the  demand  and  neither  the 
negro  nor  the  immigrant  seems  to  be  attracted  to  the  cotton  mills. 
Henceforth  it  is  probable  that  the  New  England  manufacture  will  grow 
as  rapidly  as  that  in  the  South. 

A  comparison  of  American  with  English  conditions  leads  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  Lancashire  has  certain  advantages  due  to  cheaper  fuel,  more 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  more  highly  skilled  operatives,  and  the 
easy  accessibility  of  repair  shops  and  by-industries.  The  Continental 
manufacturers  appear  to  have  no  such  advantages  over  their  American 
competitors.  Such  advantages  as  the  English  possess  pertain  chiefly  to 
the  finer  grades  of  goods.  The  more  highly  remunerated  labor  in  Amer- 
ican mills  has  led  to  a  greater  use  of  machinery  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
that  labor.  When  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  operative, 
equipped  with  such  machinery,  is  taken  into  consideration  America 
seems  to  be  at  no  disadvantage  so  far  as  labor  costs  are  concerned.  "  I 
have  no  hesitation  ",  says  Dr.  Copeland,  "  in  asserting  that  higher  wages 
are  one  of  the  least  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  American 
cotton  manufacturers  in  international  competition."  The  better  organi- 
zation of  the  American  mills  and  the  standardization  of  production  also 
count  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Such  information  as  the  author  gives 
on  labor  conditions,  especially  on  wages  and  trade  unions,  is,  however, 
rather  scant  and  any  comparison  of  labor  costs  in  the  several  countries 
is  fraught  with  difficulties. 

Dr.  Copeland's  account  of  associations  and  combinations  in  the  cotton 
industry  shows  that  consolidation  has  not  made  much  progress  and,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance — the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread — it  has  been 
attended  with  slight  success.  Monopoly  is  particularly  difficult  in  this 
field  and  such  economies  as  have  been  secured  through  combination  have 
been  economies  in  the  selling  rather  than  in  the  manufacturing  side  of 
the  industry.  The  author  points  to  the  possibility  of  further  integration 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  tariff  Dr.  Copeland  adopts  no  uncertain  tone. 
One  might  almost  venture  the  criticism  that  the  author  had  here  for- 
saken the  role  of  investigator  and  had  assumed  that  of  the  advocate, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  outside 
of  manufacturing  circles  that  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  are 
almost  useless  as  a  means  of  affording  protection  to  the  classes  of  cotton 
goods  mostly  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  secrecy  involved  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  cotton  goods  schedule  as  well  as  that  of  the 
woollen  goods  and  the  complexity  of  these  schedules  have  brought  these 
tariffs  into  disrepute. 

Dr.  Copeland  thinks  that  as  American  manufacturers  come  to  develop 
the  export  trade  in  cotton  goods  they  will  themselves  ask  for  a  repeal  of 
the  duties  and  also  seek  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  cotton  machinery.  The 
best  chance  for  a  development  of  a  foreign  market  he  sees  in  Canada 
and  he  thinks  that  in  return  for  this  market  the  manufacturer  might  well 
afford  to  surrender  his  cherished  protection.  Good  possibilities  for  a 
trade  in  American  cotton  goods  exist  also  in  China  and  in  South 
America  but  the  trade  with  these  countries  demands  the  development  of 
an  efficient  distributive  system  which  at  present  is  lacking  there. 

The  volume  is  well  written  and  its  author  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  his  subject.    The  book  deserves  to  rank  with 
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Professor  Sidney  J.  Chapman's   The  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  as  a 
careful  analysis  of  a  great  modern  industry. 

M.  B.  Hammond. 

MINOR  NOTICES 

The  Dominican  Order  and  Convocation:  a  Study  of  the  Growth  of 
Representation  in  the  Church  during  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Ernest 
Barker,  M.A.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1913,  pp.  83.)  Mr.  Barker's 
little  book  is  not  merely,  as  its  title  implies,  a  contribution  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  though  it  is  that  certainly.  It  is  also  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  representation  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Parliament.  The  origin  of  the  idea  Mr.  Barker  finds  in  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Dominicans,  begun  almost  immediately  after  their  organi- 
zation and  first  copied,  as  seems  probable,  in  the  English  church  in 
1226  and  afterwards  adopted  in  the  organization  of  Convocation.  lie 
also  traces  a  possible  line  of  influence  of  these  ideas  upon  public  men, 
like  Stephen  Langton  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  thinks  that  through 
them  the  idea  may  possibly  have  been  applied  in  the  first  beginnings  of 
political  representation.  That  representation  may  have  originated  in 
the  Church  and  been  borrowed  by  the  State  is  not  a  new  suggestion 
What  Mr.  Barker  has  done  is  to  show  in  specific  cases  how  it  began  and 
was  developed  in  the  Church,  and  how  it  may  have  passed  over  to  the 
State.  The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  thirteenth  century  thoroughly  and  cautiously  worked  out. 
When  the  history  of  the  representative  system  is  finally  written,  a  clear 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  origin  of  the  idea  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  existing  institutional  forms  which  were  taken  hold 
of  to  carry  the  idea  out.  This  distinction  Mr.  Barker  has  overlooked  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  note  on  Stubbs  on  page  53.  Stubbs  has  in  mind  the 
institutional  origins  throughout  his  account,  and  these,  the  jury,  the 
assemblies  to  report  on  the  sheriffs,  the  use  of  the  knights  in  taxation, 
etc.,  must  all  be  carefully  studied.  In  the  account  of  the  case  of  1254, 
the  suggestion  as  to  the  earlier  institutional  forms  employed  in  sending 
up  the  county  delegations  in  my  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution 
(pp.  320-324)  is  not  referred  to.  Whether  that  suggestion  will  finally 
stand  the  test  of  criticism  or  not,  the  evidence  for  it  is  such  that  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  upon  the  institutional  side.  Professor  A.  B. 
White's  detailed  working  out  in  this  Review  for  October,  191 1,  of  the 
explanation  of  the  assembly  of  1213  briefly  proposed  in  note  70,  page  53, 
has  also  escaped  the  author's  notice.  In  its  attitude  towards  parallel 
Continental  institutions,  the  book  is  a  sign  of  a  new  epoch,  as  is  especially 
the  sentence:  "We  have  learned  of  late  not  to  contrast  English  with 
continental  feudalism,  but  to  see  in  both  the  same  plant  growing  under 
somewhat  different  conditions"  (p.  76). 

G.    B.    Adams. 
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Francesco  Petrarca  and  the  Revolution  of  Cola  di  Rienzo.  By  Mario 
Emilio  Cosenza,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1913,  pp.  xiv,  330.) 
The  title  of  this  hook  is  misleading.  The  reader  expects  to  find  an 
historical  study,  and,  instead,  discovers  that  Dr.  Cosenza  is  only  con- 
tinuing the  commendable  task,  commenced  in  his  Petrarch's  Letters  to 
Classical  Authors,  of  familiarizing  English  readers  with  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  humanist  poet.  A  translation  of  the  few  letters  addressed 
or  relative  to  the  unfortunate  political  idealist  of  medieval  Rome,  takes 
up  half  of  the  book;  the  other  half  is  devoted  to  illustrative  material  in 
the  form  of  the  introductions  and  notes  to  these  letters.  The  work  of 
translating  has  been  correctly  done :  a  certain  stiffness  and  laboriousness 
of  style  apes  fittingly  the  artificiality  and  the  rhetorical  devices,  the 
classical  reminiscences  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works.  The  notes  are  timely 
and  informing,  and  the  author  often  supplements  and  corrects  those  in 
Fracassetti's  edition  and  translation  of  Petrarch's  letters.  The  author 
shows  himself  well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  many  allusions  in  his  text 
to  Latin  literature  and  Roman  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  historical  sketch,  which  serves  as  a  frame- 
work to  the  translation  and  notes,  Dr.  Cosenza  shows  that  he  is  unequal 
to  his  task.  His  slight  acquaintance  with  this  period  of  history,  includ- 
ing the  episode  which  interests  him,  does  not  fit  him  to  set  in  its  right 
perspective  the  relations  of  Petrarch  and  Cola  di  Rienzo,  however  limited 
in  scope  and  personal  those  relations  may  seem.  He  only  uses  the 
obvious  authorities  on  the  subject  of  his  book,  without  considering  their 
different  critical  value,  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  authorities 
are  conspicuous  by  his  failure  to  mention  or  use  them.  Thus  Rodo- 
canachi's  work  on  Rienzo,  published  in  1888,  marked  a  great  step  in 
advance  over  that  of  Papencordt,  published  in  1841,  which  is  alone  known 
to  Dr.  Cosenza,  who  is  equally  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Brodach's 
critical  edition  of  Rienzo's  correspondence,  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion ever  made  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  albeit  we  still  wait  for  its 
long-promised  introduction.  When  the  name  of  de  Nolhac  does  not  appear 
in  a  work  devoted  to  Petrarch's  Latin  works,  it  is  not  surprising  not  to 
find  mentioned  in  their  appropriate  places,  e.  g.  (8)  Petrarch's  comment 
on  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  referring  to  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  he  wrote  in  his  manuscript  of  the  Dc  Civitate  Dei.  in 
1342,  no  doubt  under  the  inspiration  of  his  conversations  with  Rienzo 
(Petrarquc  et  I'Humanisme,  II.  198)  ;  (239)  de  Nolhac's  note  oh  the 
manuscripts  of  Livy  in  the  papal  library  at  Avignon,  at  the  time  when 
Rienzo  was  a  captive  there,  and  allowed  to  read  his  favorite  historian 
(op.  cit.,  II.  11).  With  such  omissions  to  note,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quarrel  over  the  Latin  form  of  the  poet's  name,  or  the  peculiar  habit  of 
putting  the  references  in  the  text  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

George  L.  Hamilton. 
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Soldan-Hcppe,  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse.      Neu  bearbeitet  und 

herausgegeben  von  Max  Bauer.  (Munich,  Georg  Miiller,  [1912],  pp. 
xvi,  564;  456.)  Even  since  the  publication,  in  1900,  of  the  scholarly 
book  of  Hansen,  the  older  work  of  the  church  historian  Soldan  (1843) 
as  revised  and  enlarged  by  his  son-in-law,  the  not  less  eminent  church 
historian  Heppe  (1880),  has  remained  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
the  history  of  witchcraft.  For  Hansen's  book  breaks  off  at  1540,  before 
the  witch-persecution  had  so  much  as  reached  its  height;  and,  even  for 
the  period  covered  by  Hansen's  studies,  the  earlier  work  of  scholars  so 
able  as  Soldan  and  Heppe  could  not  be  ignored.  But  with  every  passing 
year  the  discovery  of  fresh  materials  and  the  publication  of  fresh  studies 
has  increased  the  need  for  a  revising  or  a  replacing  of  this  one  compre- 
hensive history. 

It  is  this  need  which  the  work  now  published  undertakes  to  meet. 
The  editor  is  well  read  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  everywhere 
he  has  used  a  free  hand  in  cutting  out  old  matter  and  inserting  new. 
So  far  as  readableness  goes,  the  result  is  excellent,  and  the  general 
reader,  who  seeks  only  to  be  informed  as  to  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, may  well  be  grateful  for  it.  But  to  the  critical  scholar  the  matter 
has  another  aspect.  Nothing  except  the  general  phrases  of  his  preface 
enables  the  student  to  discriminate  between  the  changes  of  the  editor  and 
what  is  left  of  the  original  work.  This  was  true  also  of  the  revision 
by  Heppe;  but  the  association  of  that  reviser  with  the  author  had  been 
so  close  and  his  training  so  similar  that  at  least  a  certain  integrity  was 
ensured.  The  present  editor,  a  stranger  to  his  predecessors,  writes  from 
a  notably  different  point  of  view.  Even  if  his  changes,  like  his  efface- 
ment  of  the  anti-Catholic  tinge  of  the  work,  are  wholly  to  the  taste  of  a 
later  scholarship,  they  make  shadowy  the  book's  claim  to  the  name  of 
"  Soldan-Heppe  ".  Might  it  not  have  been  better — for  all,  at  least,  ex- 
cept the  purse  of  its  publisher — if  the  editor  had  written  the  wholly  in- 
dependent work  which  he  was  amply  qualified  to  write? 

But  this  is  to  impeach  a  custom,  not  an  individual.  Granted  the  wis- 
dom of  the  custom,  Herr  Bauer  has  done  his  work  intelligently.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  text  of  the  new  edition,  there  can  be  only 
welcome  for  the  wealth  of  pictures  which  make  its  most  striking  differ- 
ence from  the  old.  The  gathering  of  these  has  been  a  work,  not  only  of 
diligence,  but  of  scholarship.  No  such  collection  of  the  pictorial  sources 
for  the  study  of  the  witch  superstition  has  ever  been  available;  and 
not  only  old  pictures  galore,  but  title-pages,  placards,  documents,  and 
pages  of  manuscripts,  are  here  reproduced  for  the  use  of  scholars.  It 
is  an  awful  exposure  of  the  contents  of  our  grandfathers'  imaginations. 
Not  even  Scheible's  Kloster  is  such  a  chamber  of  horrors.  Alas,  there 
is  no  index  to  them:  one  cannot  be  found  at  need,  and  they  can  be  stolen 
from  the  volumes  without  detection.  Like  the  absence  of  a  date  from 
the  title-page,  this  suggests  that  the  enterprise  is  primarily  a  publisher's. 

G.  L.  B. 
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Geschichte  der  Pdpste  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  Von  Lud- 
wig  von  Pastor.  Sechster  Band.  Geschichte  der  P'dpste  im  Zeitalter  der 
Katholischen  Reformation  und  Restaur  ation:  Julius  III.,  Marcellus  II. 
und  Paul  IV.  (l 550-1559).  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1913,  pp.  xl,  723.) 
The  qualities  of  the  eminent  historian  of  the  popes  no  longer  need  de- 
scription. His  new  volume  covers  an  eventful  decade,  and  with  his 
usual  thoroughness.  Julius  III.  is  clearly  no  hero  to  Herr  von  Pastor; 
but  the  short-lived  Marcellus  was  a  pope  after  his  own  heart,  and  be- 
tween the  two,  as  if  to  mark  the  transition  to  a  new  age,  the  historian 
has  interpolated  a  fifty-page  "  portrayal  of  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  end 
of  the  Renaissance  period  ".  It  is  an  historical  guide-book  of  the  first 
rank.  But  what  is  most  consummate  in  the  present  volume  is  perhaps 
the  insight  and  the  fairness  with  which  he  can  depict  a  Paul  the  Fourth. 
"  A  genuine  Southron,  with  whom  the  thought  is  instantly  a  word,  he 
let  himself  be  led  by  the  ebullitions  of  the  moment  into  utterances  which 
would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  vouched  for  by  testimony  which  can 
not  be  impeached.  And  to  his  words  answered  deeds  as  hasty.  On 
every  side  it  was  evident  that  Paul  IV.  was  as  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  men  as  in  the  moderation  and  the  shrewdness  which 
were  doubly  needed  in  a  time  of  transition  and  of  ferment."  And  the 
historian  shows  how  thus  he  alienated  Spain,  the  Emperor,  England,  and 
his  cardinals,  and  minces  no  words  in  censuring  his  abuse  of  Inquisition 
and  of  Index.  "  Yet  the  reign  of  Paul  IV.,  despite  all  its  blunders  and 
misconceptions,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Reformation,  for  whose  victory  it  prepared  the  -way.  .  .  .  What  the 
noble  Adrian  VI.,  last  of  the  German  Popes,  had  in  vain  attempted — 
the  break  with  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance — the  fiery  Neapol- 
itan achieved." 

G.  L.  B. 

Henri  IV.,  raconte  par  lui-memc.  Choix  de  Lettres  et  Harangues 
publiees  avec  une  Introduction.  Par  J.  Nouaillac,  Professeur  agrege  de 
l'Universite,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  (Paris,  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils,  1913, 
pp.  391.)  The  seductive  charm  of  Henry  IV. 's  personality  has  led  M. 
Nouaillac,  as  it  had  previously  led  Dussieux,  Gaudet,  and  others,  to  re- 
publish some  of  the  king's  letters.  The  234  which  he  has  selected  con- 
tain nothing  wholly  new;  they  have  all  been  printed  before,  mostly  by 
Berger  de  Xivrey  in  the  Collection  des  Documents  Inedits  sur  I'Histoire 
de  France.  But  they  have  been  selected  with  discrimination  and  taste, 
and  give  a  vivid  and  satisfactory  portrait  of  the  king  by  his  own  hand. 
They  stretch  in  time  from  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  1566,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  to  one  in  1610  when  as  a  gray-beard  he  sought  to  re- 
cover the  fugitive  sixteen-year  old  Charlotte  de  Montmorency.  They  are 
selected  to  show  all  sides  of  his  character  as  it  appeared  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  successive  mistresses,  ministers,  relatives,  and  com- 
panions in  arms.  In  their  graphic,  breathless  brevity  they  are  a  re- 
freshing contrast  to  the  tiresome  verbiage  of  ordinary  public  documents. 
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A  letter  of  three  Jines  suffices  to  make  joyful  the  heart  of  a  victorious 
friend:  "  Tes  victoires  m'empechent  de  dormir,  comme  anciennement 
celles  de  Miltiade  Themistocle.  A  Dieu,  Givry,  voila  tes  vanites  payees." 
If  the  king  lost  at  play  he  simply  wrote  to  Sully,  "  Mon  ami,  Je  vous 
prie  de  faire  rendre  incontinent  a  ce  porteur  trois  mille  pistoles  qu'il  m'a 
pretees,  et  que  j'ai  perdues";  but  if  he  won,  he  delightedly  put  the 
money  in  his  hat,  exclaiming,  "  Je  tiens  bien  ceux-ci,  on  ne  me  les  derob- 
era  pas,  car  ils  ne  passeront  point  par  les  mains  de  mes  tresoriers."  His 
description  of  the  battle  of  Ivry  is  very  characteristic  of  his  rapid,  con- 
cise style:  "  Monsr  de  La  Noue,  Dieu  nous  a  benis.  Ce  jourd'huy,  qua- 
torzieme  de  ce  present  mois,  la  bataille  s'est  donnee.  II  a  ete  bien  com- 
battu;  Dieu  a  montre  qu'il  aimait  mieux  le  droit  que  la  force;  la  victoire 
nous  a  ete  absolue:  l'ennemi  tout  rompu,  les  reitres  en  partie  defaits, 
l'infanterie  rendue,  les  Ijourguignons  malmenes,  la  cornette  blanche  et  le 
canon  pris,  la  poursuite  jusqu'aux  portes  de  Mantes."  Only  in  his  letters 
to  his  mistresses  do  sentiment  and  fancy  lead  him  to  somewhat  longer 
letters,  as  in  the  beautiful  description  of  the  scenery  at  Maran,  a  de- 
scription which  so  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  Saint-Beuve;  part, 
however,  of  the  length  of  these  longer  letters  is  due  to  the  vehement 
protestations  of  affection  with  which  they  close. 

M.  Nouaillac's  explanatory  notes  are  sufficiently  brief  and  informing. 
His  introductory  sketch  of  Henry  IV.  as  "  le  roi,  l'homme  de  guerre, 
l'homme  d'etat,  l'homme  prive,  et  l'ecrivain  ",  is  vivacious  and  enthusias- 
tic, and  also  accords  with  the  impression  left  by  the  king's  own  letters. 

Sidney  B.  Fay. 

Studies  in  British  History  and  Politics.  By  D.  P.  Heatley,  Lecturer 
in  History,  University  of  Edinburgh.  (London,  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Company,  1913,  pp.  xv.,  219.)  Mr.  Heatley's  volume  consists  of  five 
essays.  The  first,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Laud :  Three  Points  of  View,  is  a 
study  of  the  ideas  of  these  three  on  the  proper  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  The  second,  with  the  infelicitous  title,  An  American-Indepen- 
dence Group,  is  in  part  a  study  of  those  statesmen  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution who  had  been  connected  with  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
part  an  analysis  of  the  movement  for  independence.  To  contend  for 
imperial  unity  seems  to  the  author  much  broader-minded  than  to  contend 
for  constitutionalism,  and  therefore  he  seems  somewhat  to  lament,  as 
of  late  British  writers  are  prone  to  do,  the  American  drift  toward  inde- 
pendence. This  is  to  forget  that  an  imperial  union  was  at  that  time  cer- 
tain to  be  badly  managed.  To  be  a  great  empire  is  inspiring,  to  be  a 
badly  managed  portion  of  a  great  empire  is  not.  Undertaking  to 
manage  for  themselves,  the  Americans  became  a  much  greater  empire 
than  that  of  which  in  1775  they  were  a  part,  and  found  abundant  in- 
spiration in  a  condition  not  involving  union  with  Great  Britain.  The 
third  essay,  Some  Marks  of  English  History,  is  a  discourse  on  the  Eng- 
lish habits  of  political  action.  The  fourth,  Politics  as  a  Practical  Study, 
is  but  to  a  slight  extent  historical.     The  fifth  is  a  sensible  appreciation 
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of  Maitland.  All  these  essays  have  many  good  thoughts,  and  all  are 
profitable  in  suggesting  or  provoking  further  thinking,  but  the  actual 
sum  of  new  and  original  thought  is  less  than  the  reader  might  imagine 
from  the  style,  which  is  ambitious,  labored,  over-ingenious,  at  times  even 
tortuous. 

Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  First  Dutch  War,  1652-1654. 
Edited  by  C.  T.  Atkinson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Volume  V.  [Pub- 
lications of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  vol.  XLL]  (London,  the  Society, 
1912,  pp.  xvi,  429.)  This  additional  volume  of  the  voluminous  compila- 
tion begun  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  now  edited  by  Mr.  Atkinson  con- 
sists of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  war  from  May  2/12  to  August 
27/September  6,  1653.  That  is  to  say,  it  illustrates  the  battle  of  the 
Gabbard  Shoal,  the  ensuing  blockade  of  the  Dutch  coast,  and  the  battle 
of  July  30  and  31  (or  August  9  and  10),  the  engagement  in  which  Tromp 
met  his  death.  The  volume  contains  188  documents.  Half  of  them  are 
from  the  State  Papers,  Domestic,  and  half  of  the  remainder  are  trans- 
lations of  Dutch  documents  from  the  Rijksarchief  at  the  Hague.  Of 
the  rest,  the  greater  number  are  documents  previously  printed  in  Gran- 
ville Penn's  Life  of  Sir  William  Pcnn  and  elsewhere,  while  a  dozen  are 
derived  from  the  Clarendon  Manuscripts.  As  in  previous  volumes,  we 
have  despatches,  letters,  reports,  lists,  and  other  documents,  and  there 
are  some  fifty  pages  of  introductory  explanations.  There  is  no  index, 
and  though  no  doubt  one  will  be  presented  in  the  volume  which  con- 
cludes this  formidable  series,  its  absence  is  meantime  a  disadvantage, 
the  five  volumes  thus  far  issued  having  been  published  at  intervals  from 
1899  to  the  present  time.  We  may  expect  that  another  volume  will  finish 
the  series. 

The  two  great  battles  to  which  most  of  these  documents  directly  or 
more  remotely  relate  are  marked  off  from  their  predecessors  as  purely- 
naval  battles,  in  which  merchant  vessels  under  merchant  captains  no 
longer  appeared,  and  in  which  the  action  of  fleet  on  fleet  was  made  the 
sole  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  commerce-destroying.  Strategically  there- 
fore we  are  now  in  the  period  of  modern  naval  warfare.  For  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  naval  tactics  the  evidence  is  less  distinct.  The  Fight- 
ing Instructions  issued  by  Blake,  Deane,  and  Monck  at  the  end  of  March 
had  plainly  opened  a  new  period,  but  the  present  documents,  expounded 
so  admirably  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  go  no  farther  than  to  show  us  some 
marks  of  progress  in  orderly  fighting,  such  as  the  use  of  the  line-ahead 
in  squadronal  and  other  subdivisions. 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  Burke.  By  John  MacCunn,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Liverpool.  (New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company;  London,  Edward  Arnold,  1913,  pp.  vi,  272.) 
Professor  MacCunn's  volume  is  not  an  encyclopaedic  treatise  on  Burke's 
political  science,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  might  readily  invite. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  genial  essays  on  the  capital  topics  which 
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engaged  that  great  thinker's  attention,  such  as  theory  itself,  prudence, 
conservatism,  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  toleration,  religion  and 
politics,  government,  rights,  and  democracy.  With  these  subjects  in 
mind,  our  author  has  gone  through  Burke's  writings  with  evident  care, 
and  he  has  here  set  forth  just  those  doctrines  which  illustrate  the  Whig 
philosopher's  maturest  judgment  in  such  matters.  Where  there  are 
contradictions  (and  there  are  many,  for  Burke  wrote  according  to  time 
and  circumstance)  the  author  has  attempted  to  clarify  and  explain; 
where  there  are  exaggerations  (and  there  are  many,  for  Burke  was  a 
man  of  great  passion)  our  author  has  freely  criticized.  Nevertheless, 
the  spirit  of  the  volume  is  eminently  sympathetic — even  more  generous 
in  tone  than  Morley's  classic  apology;  but  this  sympathy  does  not  pre- 
vent the  author  from  finding  a  place  for  radicals  like  Paine,  or  from 
showing  very  clearly  how  narrow  on  one  side  was  Burke's  vision.  In  a 
single  paragraph  our  author  sums  up  his  final  judgment:  "We  find  in 
Burke's  writings  the  presence  of  two  things,  and  the  absence  of  a  third. 
We  find  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  presence  of  a  'Divine  tactic'  in  the 
lives  of  men  and  nations.  We  find  also  an  apologia  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled,  for  the  existing  social  and  political  system  as  it  has  come 
to  be  by  the  long  toil  of  successive  generations.  What  we  do  not  find, 
and  are  fain  to  wish  for,  and  most  of  all  from  a  thinker  to  whom  the 
happiness  of  the  people  was  always  paramount,  is  some  encouragement 
for  the  hope  that  the  '  stupendous  Wisdom  '  which  has  done  so  much  in 
the  past,  and  even  till  now,  will  not  fail  to  operate  in  the  varieties  of 
untried  being  through  which  the  State,  even  the  democratic  State,  must 
pass  in  the  vicissitudes  and  adventures  of  the  future"  (p.  271).  Each 
reader  will  view  this  judgment  according  to  his  predilections;  but  to 
many  it  will  be  the  most  damning  doom  which  an  author  could  pro- 
nounce. However  that  may  be,  the  reviewer  may  truly  say  that  Pro- 
fessor MacCunn's  volume,  marked  by  such  clarity  and  conciseness,  is 
just  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  who  is  seeking  the 
intimate  essence  of  Burke's  political  science. 

Charles  A.  Beard. 

Figures  du  Passe:  Mirabeau.  Par  Louis  Barthou.  (Paris,  Hachette 
et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  323.)  A  new  popular  life  of  Mirabeau  cannot  be  said 
to  "  meet  a  long  felt  want "  in  historical  literature,  even  in  French 
historical  literature,  for  we  already  have  two  very  good  lives  by  Rousse 
and  Mezieres.  But  a  life  of  Mirabeau  by  a  French  prime  minister  is  as 
unique  as  a  volume  on  Napoleon  by  a  Rosebery  and  should  give  us  an 
interpretation  of  the  great  Frenchman  quite  different,  in  some  respects, 
from  that  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  two  academicians.  Although 
clearly  the  work  of  a  ripe  mind  and  of  a  statesman,  the  book  is  the 
product  of  an  amateur  in  historical  writing.  The  bibliography  is  in- 
complete, M.  Barthou  being  acquainted  only  with  material  in  the  French 
language,  and  the  account  suffers  in  more  than  one  particular  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  writer  concerning  what  has  been  written  on 
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Mirabeau  in  German,  Dutch,  and  English.  Although  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mirabeau  literature,  M.  Barthou  has  contributed  some- 
thing of  first-rate  importance  in  the  way  of  original  material,  some  un- 
published letters  of  Mirabeau.  Here,  in  extenso,  I  have  found  letters 
hitherto  known  to  me  only  in  short  printed  extracts,  the  originals  of 
which  had  disappeared.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  important  enough  to  distinguish  this  volume  from  all  the  other 
popular  lives  of  Mirabeau.  Additional  value  is  given  to  the  volume  by 
the  excellent  full-page  pictures  of  Mirabeau,  of  his  father,  of  his  wife, 
and  of  Madame  de  Nehra.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  all  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  two-colored  crayon,  reproducing  the  wonderful  death 
mask  of  Mirabeau.  A  last  little  artistic  and  sentimental  touch  is  given 
to  the  volume  by  the  reproduction  on  the  title-page — in  color — and  as 
tail-pieces,  of  the  seal  made  by  Mirabeau  for  Sophie  de  Monnier  and 
himself.  To  make  the  volume  perfect  in  illustration  but  two  things  were 
lacking:  the  bust  of  Mirabeau  at  thirty  and  a  portrait  of  Sophie  de 
Monnier.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  last  five 
years  of  Mirabeau's  life,  not  a  good  proportion,  on  general  principles, 
but  one  not  likely  to  call  forth  objections  in  this  case,  as  the  treatment 
of  the  work  of  Mirabeau  in  the  National  Assembly  is  the  really  valuable 
part  of  the  book  and  may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  know 
the  sources  of  the  period  as  well  or  even  better  than  M.  Barthou. 
Nowhere  will  be  found  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  tragic  significance, 
both  for  Mirabeau  and  for  France,  of  the  decree  of  November  7,  1789, 
excluding  the  members  of  the  assembly  from  the  ministry.  "  It  broke 
the  only  force  capable  of  consolidating  the  revolution  by  moderating  it. 
It  was  in  truth  that  day  and  not  the  day  of  Mirabeau's  death  that  '  the 
debris  of  the  monarchy  became  the  prey  of  factions '  and  that  the 
revolution  by  terror  won  its  first  victory  over  the  revolution  by  law." 
An  "  impassioned  orator "  and  a  "  powerful  realist ",  Mirabeau  was 
"  refused  by  destiny  the  role,  between  Richelieu  and  Bonaparte,  fitted 
to  his  genius,  hardly  inferior  to  theirs". 

Fred  Morrow   Fling. 

Les  Clubs  de  Barbes  et  de  Blanqui  en  1848.  Par  Suzanne  Wasser- 
mann,  Diplomee  d'fitudes  Superieures  d'Histoire  et  Geographic 
[Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  Moderne,  publiee  sous  les  Auspices  de  la 
Societe  d'Histoire  Moderne,  fascicule  XII.]  (Paris,  fidouard  Comely 
et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  xxii,  248.)  The  Revolution  of  1848  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  and  was  followed  immediately  and 
naturally  by  a  general  and  enthusiastic  assertion  of  that  right.  This 
assertion  took  the  form  of  clubs  established  on  the  very  morrow  of  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  agitation.  The  number  of 
these  clubs  increased  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  March  there  were  150  of 
them,  and  there  is  contemporary  evidence  tending  to  show  that  there 
were  soon  at  least  450.  Now  that  universal  suffrage  was  the  law  of  the 
land  these  clubs  offered  the  new  voters  an  easy  opportunity  to  present 
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their  views,  to  propose  their  remedies,  and  to  exert  their  influence  upon 
the  course  of  events.  They  were  all  the  more  frequented  as,  owing  to 
the  economic  crisis,  many  voters  were  out  of  work  and  possessed  conse- 
quent leisure.  Moreover  the  free  expression  of  opinion  was  a  new  and 
pleasing  distraction  for  many  in  that  period  of  uncertainty,  when  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  was  impossible.  This  remarkable  development 
of  club  activity  early  aroused  the  apprehension  of  the  bourgeoisie  who, 
after  the  June  Days,  were  able  to  restrict  this  disconcerting  right  of 
public  meeting.  By  a  decree  of  July  28  this  movement  was  practically- 
brought  to  a  close.  It  had  lasted  about  four  months.  During  that  time 
every  important  or  unimportant  leader  of  advanced  opinion  had  his  club 
which  served  as  a  sounding  board  for  his  ideas. 

The  two  chief  leaders  in  this  work  of  criticism  and  propaganda  were 
Barbes  and  Blanqui,  two  Socialist  Republicans,  to  whom  the  Revolution 
of  1848  brought  a  very  fleeting  release  from  long  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  opinion's  sake.  Each  had  his  club,  whose  organization  and 
significance  Mile.  Wassermann  presents  with  conspicuous  success  in 
this  monograph.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  role  of  Barbes  and 
Blanqui  has  been  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  historical  writers. 
"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seems  to  have  had  a  decisive  action  upon 
events."  The  famous  journees  of  those  turbulent  months,  the  17th  of 
March,  the  16th  of  April,  and  the  15th  of  May,  were  not  their  work, 
though  they  had  a  relation,  which  is  carefully  indicated,  to  each. 

The  history  of  the  clubs  of  Barbes  and  Blanqui  is  important  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Socialist  movement  of  1848. 
The  weakness  of  the  'Socialists  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  represented  a 
small  minority,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  follow  them,  and  that 
they  had  no  practical  measures  to  propose.  But  what  contributed  most 
to  their  speedy  overthrow  was  their  own  hesitations  and  divisions. 

This  monograph  is  solid  and  minute  in  its  research,  clear  and  ani- 
mated in  its  mode  of  presentation,  and  admirable  in  its  critical  power, 
which  is  shown  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes. 

Charles   Downer   Hazen. 

The  Taylor  Papers:  being  a  Record  of  Certain  Reminiscences,  Let- 
ters, and  Journals  in  the  Life  of  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  G.C.B.. 
G.C.H.  Arranged  by  Ernest  Taylor.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  xii,  520.)  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this  volume,  had  a  varied  official  career, 
beginning  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars  and  extend- 
ing through  the  reign  of  William  IV.  into  that  of  Victoria.  While  his 
profession  was  the  army,  in  which  he  served  as  military  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  later,  from  1828  to  1830,  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
forces,  other  employment  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  the 
royal  family  through  successive  appointments  as  private  secretary  to 
George  III.,  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  to  William  IV. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  papers  left  by  one  who  saw  so  much 
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of  the  later  Georgian  era,  both  from  the  army  office  and  from  Windsor, 
ought  to  be  of  interest.  But  of  these  papers,  the  official  memoranda,  or 
the  bulk  of  them,  were  destroyed.  It  is  only  from  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  rather  colorless  memoirs,  of  journals,  and  of  letters  not 
strictly  official,  that  this  volume  has  been  compiled.  So  far  as  these 
illustrate  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  personal  career,  they  need  scarcely  be 
regarded.  As  furnishing  material  for  the  Georgian  era,  a  few,  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  are  not  without  a  slight  value,  though  they  are 
really  too  miscellaneous  in  character  to  be  brought  within  a  general 
criticism.  Among  the  memoirs,  chiefly  military,  are  references  to  spe- 
cific operations  of  the  British  army,  and  also  to  its  lack  of  organization 
during  the  French  revolutionary  wars.  Some  of  the  correspondence 
from  India  and  the  colonies  reveals  conditions  of  army  service  and 
promotions  characteristic  of  the  period.  Letters  from  members  of  the 
royal  family  include  one  from  the  very  limited  correspondence  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  IV.  A  few  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived during  the  crisis  of  the  First  Reform  Bill  were  quite  worth  print- 
ing; so  also  were  others  received  after  1832,  as  for  example — one  de- 
fending the  establishment  of  the  church  because  of  the  patronage  it 
offered  the  government  of  the  day;  another,  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
explaining  the  nature  of  political  consistency  as  understood  by  himself; 
and  several  on  the  burden  of  colonial  and  imperial  military  expenditure. 
But  the  absence  of  a  subject-index  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  volume 
for  such  special  references. 

Sir  Herbert  Taylor  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
replying  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Brougham  attacking 
George  III.  and  the  royal  family.  It  is  remarkable  and  in  many  respects 
unfortunate  that  Taylor,  who  on  this  one  occasion  wrote  from  his  offi- 
cial knowledge  deprecating  the  Whig  animadversions  upon  his  royal 
patrons,  should  have  left  behind  apparently  no  other  papers  which  can 
be  used  even  indirectly  to  counteract  the  alleged  distortions  of  the  Whig 
writers. 

C.  E.  Fryer. 

The  Governments  of  Europe.  By  Frederic  Austin  Ogg,  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History,  Simmons  College.  (New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1913,  pp.  xiv,  668.)  Professor  egg's  volume  has  been 
prepared  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  college  courses,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  book  in  the  light  of  the  three  considerations 
which,  according  to  the  preface,  have  mainly  determined  its  content. 
The  first  consideration  has  been  that  of  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  comparative  study  of  political  institutions  through  a  discussion  of  the 
governments  of  the  minor  as  well  as  of  the  major  countries  of  western 
and  central  Europe.  Whereas  the  excellent  work  of  President  Lowell 
dealt  with  but  five  countries  (or  six  if  Austria-Hungary  be  counted  as 
two)  of  Continental  Europe,  Professor  Ogg,  with  greater  space  at  his 
disposal  it  is  true,  discusses  the  governments  of  England,  Germany,  and 
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France,  and  more  briefly  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Covering  so  much  territory,  the  author  must  necessarily  treat  some 
governments  with  undue  brevity,  and  has  no  space  within  which  to 
trace  out  some  of  the  comparisons  which  would  have  been  fruitful. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  limited  the  geographical  extent  of  his  discussion,  space 
might  have  been  found  for  some  chapters  dealing  comparatively  with 
such  subjects  as,  electoral  systems,  the  varying  aspects  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  relations  between  upper  and  lower  houses,  federal  and 
unitary  governments,  and  the  relation  of  constitutions  to  ordinary  legis- 
lation. In  such  general  discussions  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  the  governments  of  some  of  the  minor  countries  might  have  been  pre- 
sented without  the  necessity  of  discussing  such  governments  in  full;  so, 
for  example,  might  have  been  treated  the  electoral  and  party  systems  of 
Belgium.  The  book  fails  to  guide  in  the  very  matter  where  the  student 
most  needs  guidance,  and  if  it  be  replied  that  the  teacher  may  furnish 
this  guidance,  perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  teacher  is 
most  apt  to  use  the  tools  furnished  him,  and  to  try  to  do  what  cannot  be 
adequately  done — to  cover  substantially  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a 
brief  course. 

With  respect  to  his  second  consideration,  that  of  taking  into  careful 
account  the  historical  origins  of  the  governments  under  consideration,  the 
author  has  succeeded  admirably.  His  historical  discussions,  though 
brief,  are  clear  and  satisfactory. 

Professor  Ogg's  third  consideration  has  been  that  of  including  in  the 
book  some  treatment  of  political  parties  and  of  the  institutions  of  local 
government;  and  here  he  has  not  succeeded  so  well.  The  pages  devoted 
to  local  government  are,  in  large  part  because  of  their  compression,  per- 
haps the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  and  even  as  regards  the 
more  important  countries  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  digest. 
In  the  accounts  of  political  parties  there  is  no  close  and  interesting 
correlation  between  organization  and  practice  such  as  one  finds  in 
Lowell's  volumes. 

After  these  criticisms,  which  relate  primarily  to  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  author,  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  Professor  Ogg  has  produced 
a  useful  and  important  work,  of  value  as  a  text-book  for  courses  on 
comparative  government  and  as  a  guide  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
governments  of  the  countries  of  western  and  central  Europe.  The 
volume  is  written  in  a  clear  and  concise,  but  not  highly  interesting,  style. 
There  are  some  errors,  but  considering  the  amount  of  detail  dealt  with, 
the  book  is  singularly  accurate. 

W.  F.  Dodd. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  1702/3-1705,  1705- 
1706,  1710-1712.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mcllwaine.  (Richmond,  1912,  pp. 
xviii,  369.)  All  the  journals  in  this  volume  are  derived  from  the  British 
Public  Record  Office,  where  manuscript  copies  transmitted  from  Virginia 
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are  preserved,  though  the  originals  once  kept  in  the  colony  have  dis- 
appeared. They  seem  to  have  been  printed  very  carefully,  certainly  have 
been  printed  very  handsomely,  with  intelligent  and  sufficient  introduc- 
tions, almost  no  notes,  and  a  good  index.  The  use  of  record  type  for 
ordinary  abbreviations  is  needless,  and  the  time-worn  solecism  of  "  ye  " 
for  "  the  "  is  not  to  be  approved.  One  or  two  volumes  more,  it  may  be 
expected,  will  extend  the  series  back  to  its  designated  terminus  in  1680, 
when  the  house  of  burgesses  first  achieved  a  separate  existence  by 
parting  company  with  the  council. 

Three  assemblies  figure  in  the  present  volume :  that  of  1703-1705, 
with  four  sessions,  that  of  1705-1706,  with  one  session,  and  that  of  1710- 
1712,  with  two  sessions.  The  first  two  were  held  in  the  building  of  the 
College  of  William  and  "Mary,  the  last  five  in  the  new  Capitol  at  Williams- 
burg. Both  these  buildings,  by  the  way,  are  shown,  the  latter  uncom- 
pleted, in  drawings  lately  discovered  in  the  university  library  of  Bern, 
Switzerland,  accompanying  the  journal  of  a  Swiss  traveller  of  about 
1700.  Fifty  representatives  of  twenty-five  counties  made' up  each  assem- 
bly, with  a  member  for  Jamestown  in  the  last  two,  but  as  yet  no  repre- 
sentatives of  Williamsburg  or  of  the  college.  Peter  Beverley  was  speaker 
of  the  first  and  third  of  these  assemblies,  Benjamin  Harrison,  jr.,  of  the 
second.  The  governors  were  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson,  Edward  Nott, 
and  Alexander  Spotswood. 

The  period  of  the  volume  is  almost  precisely  that  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Military  preparations  and  measures  occupy  much 
space.  The  subsidy  toward  the  defense  of  New  York,  which  Nicholson 
was  instructed  to  urge,  was  never  forthcoming,  but  a  good  deal  was 
contributed  toward  the  war,  especially  under  the  energetic  Spotswood. 
A  transaction  which  perhaps  had  more  lasting  importance,  however,  was 
the  final  passage,  in  June,  1706,  of  the  revised  statutes  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  revisal  appointed  in  1699.  These  thirty-nine  general  laws, 
supplemented  by  a  few  others  of  general  import  passed  in  the  sessions 
immediately  succeeding,  constituted  Virginia's  legal  code  till  the  revision 
of  1748. 

The  period  was  one  in  which  exceptional  harmony  prevailed  between 
burgesses  and  governor,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  of  these 
seven  sessions,  between  burgesses  and  council.  The  volume  does  not 
embrace  the  records  of  great  constitutional  struggles ;  but  it  contains  a 
rich  mass  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  Virginian  topics. 

From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln.  By  William  MacDonald.  (New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company;  London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1913,  pp.  vi, 
256.)  The  many  admirable  qualities  of  this  little  volume  will  certainly 
win  for  it  a  hearty  welcome  from  a  wide  and  varied  constituency. 
Readers  of  the  Review,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  it  for  its  handling  of  the  problem  of  condensing  so  large  a 
subject  into  fifty  thousand  words  and  for  the  interpretation  which,  after 
an  illuminating  study  of  the  Jacksonian  epoch  and  much  reviewing  of  the 
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recent  literature,  Professor  MacDonald  now  puts  upon  the  whole  period. 

Condensation  has  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  a  terse,  but  clear  and 
attractive,  style,  by  giving  to  the  years  1815  to  1850  only  one-half  of  the 
book,  and  by  close  adherence  to  the  narration  of  events.  Only  two  short 
chapters,  one  for  1815,  the  other  for  the  early  fifties,  are  devoted  to  the 
description  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  Doubt- 
less the  method  has  its  justification.  It  involves,  nevertheless,  an  inade- 
quate treatment  of  the  earlier  years,  even  of  the  Jacksonian  period,  and 
the  omission  of  essential  descriptive  matter  which  by  a  more  evenly 
balanced  treatment  might  have  been  included. 

Professor  MacDonald's  treatment  of  his  subject  shows  wide  departure 
at  many  points  from  the  views  commonly  found  in  the  older  works  upon 
the  period.  A  notable  instance  occurs  in  a  striking  paragraph  on  page 
141,  "  It  can  no  longer  be  said,  as  it  has  commonly  been  said,  that  slavery 
was  the  root  of  sectionalism.  .  .  .  Instead  of  sectionalism  arising  because 
of  slavery,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  slavery  persisted  because  of 
sectionalism."  Yet  the  variation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older 
works  is  more  a  matter  of  details  than  of  substance.  The  interpretation, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  conservative  and  even  ultra-cautious  about  the 
acceptance  of  the  results  of  recent  special  studies. 

Constitutional  growth,  the  history  of  political  parties,  and  slavery 
receive  the  chief  attention.  Upon  each  of  these  topics  an  astonishingly 
large  amount  of  well-arranged,  accurate,  and  significant  information  is 
presented.  The  accounts  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  election  of 
1856,  and  the  Dred  Scott  case  are  ample  enough  to  warrant  the  criticism 
that  portions  of  them  might  have  been  spared,  along  with  some  matters  of 
minor  importance,  to  make  way  for  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Whig  party,  the  economic  and  constitutional  doc- 
trines of  the  South,  and  the  development  and  spread  of  the  plantation 
system.  A  few  maps,  especially  for  the  Mexican  War,  the  territorial 
acquisitions,  and  the  boundary  questions  would  have  added  to  the  serv- 
iceability of  the  volume.  The  bibliographical  note  is  excellent,  but  might 
have  been  much  improved,  without  undue  expansion,  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  large  number  of  the  recent  special  studies. 

Frank  Maloy  Anderson. 

The  Life  of  Thaddcus  Stevens.  A  Study  in  American  Political  His- 
tory especially  in  the  Period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  By 
James  Albert  Woodburn,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  American  History 
and  Politics,  Indiana  University.  (Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  1913,  pp.  620.)  While  Mr.  Woodburn  has  used  the  Stevens 
Manuscripts  found  among  the  McPherson  papers  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, he  does  not  profess  that  this  volume  is  an  adequate  exposition  of 
the  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of  such  material. 
This  life,  in  fact,  differs  from  those  which  have  preceded  it  not  so  much 
in  the  material  used  as  in  the  selection  from  that  material.  Mr.  Wood- 
burn's  method  has  been  to  let   Stevens  tell  his  own  story,   and  he  has 
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presented  it  as  Stevens  himself  did,  that  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  public 
utterance.  Fully  250  out  of  the  610  pages  of  text  consist  of  extracts 
from  or  abstracts  of  Stevens's  speeches,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Con- 
gressional Globe. 

The  book,  however,  is  no  mere  compilation,  but  the  ripened  study 
of  a  mature  mind.  The  background  is  firm  and  true,  and  Stevens  stands  • 
out  against  it,  with  his  direct  and  pointed  speech,  clear  and  distinct  as  a 
silhouette.  While  Stevens's  attitude  towards  slavery  and  reconstruction 
naturally  claims  the  major  portion  of  the  space,  his  interest  in  educa- 
tion, and  his  democracy,  which  underlay  his  whole  attitude  from  boy- 
hood to  death,  receive  due  attention.  The  special  interest  of  Mr.  Wood- 
burn,  however,  is  in  Stevens's  financial  views.  To  this  subject  he  devotes 
chapters  XL,  XXL,  and  XXII. ,  and  he  succeeds  in  clarifying  Stevens's 
exact  position  from  the  misconceptions  which  have  surrounded  it.  On 
this  subject  more  than  any  other  the  author  puts  forward  his  own  views, 
using  the  cudgels  to  support  Stevens's  proposals,  and  it  is  here  that  he 
makes  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  period.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  one  cannot  as  yet  expect  general  agreement,  but 
these  chapters  command  the  attention  of  students  of  finance  and  partic- 
ularly of  currency  . 

Mr.  Woodburn's  book  is  not  an  apology  for  Stevens,  but  he  sym- 
pathetically sets  forth  Stevens's  own  apology.  There  are  obvious 
dangers  in  letting  a  man  tell  his  own  story,  but  Stevens  is  one  of  those 
vigorous,  self-sufficing  characters,  who  excite  in  most  minds  opposition, 
rather  than  sympathy,  and  he  deserves  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
cause.  He  certainly  makes  a  convincing  case  for  his  consistency  and 
honesty.  The  main  defects  in  such  a  method  are  its  exclusions.  On 
Stevens  the  man,  including  the  question  of  his  private  morality,  Mr. 
Woodburn  fairly  presents  the  evidence.  The  great  lack  is  a  study  of 
Stevens  the  tactician.  Few  will  accept  in  its  full  implications  the  state- 
ment that  under  Stevens's  leadership,  "  The  House  following  was  free  to 
act  ".  While  Stevens  undoubtedly  worked  chiefly  in  the  open,  he  did 
not  rule  the  House  by  the  tongue  alone.  One  could  wish  for  some  dis- 
cussion of  his  parliamentary  methods  and  his  handling  of  the  machinery 
of  congressional  action. 

The  makeup  of  the  book  is  unimpressive,  and  the  index  is  valueless. 

Carl  Russell  Fish. 

The  Picture  Book  of  Earlier  Buffalo.  [Buffalo  Historical  Society 
Publications,  vol.  XVI.,  edited  by  Frank  H.  Severance.]  (Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  Society,  1912,  pp.  xx,  508.)  Few  better  ideas  have  ever  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  a  secretary  of  a  city  historical  society  than  that  which 
inspired  Mr.  Severance  to  make  this  book.  His  project  was  to  preserve 
in  permanent  form  all  existing  pictures  of  old  Buffalo,  1820-1870  for 
the  most  part,  and  of  its  vanished  buildings.  More  than  400  of  his  508 
pages  are  occupied  with  these  reproductions.  The  earliest  such  picture 
known   is  "A  View  of  the   Lake  and   Fort   F.rie,    from    Buffalo   Creek  " 
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(London,  1811),  but  very  few  others  are  of  earlier  dates  than  1820. 
The  four  hundred  pictures  represent,  in  the  utmost  variety,  Buffalo, 
parts  of  Buffalo,  and  old  churches,  theatres,  hotels,  schools,  factories, 
business  blocks,  residences,  and  so  forth,  which  the  marvellous  growth  of 
Buffalo  in  recent  times  has  caused  to  be  destroyed.  Hardly  any  of  them 
are  beautiful,  most  of  them  exhibit  to  the  full  the  marvellously  complete 
and  determined  hideousness  which  marked  American  town  architecture 
in  the  half -century  named.  Yet  Mr.  Severance's  modest,  pleasant  letter- 
press convinces  the  reader,  if  he  needs  to  be  convinced,  that  the  task 
was  well  worth  performing,  well  worth  the  great  pains  he  has  ex- 
pended in  collection  and  elucidation.  He  has  no  illusions  about  the 
greatness  of  his  Mantua,  or  the  artistic  quality  of  his  material,  but  a 
manly  sense  that  a  community  so  important  ought  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  details  of  its  appearance  in  past  times.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  such  a  book,  executed  with  equal  industry  and  intelligence,  might 
be  made  for  every  one  of  our  large  cities  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  History  of  Muhlenberg  County.  By  Otto  A.  Rothert.  (Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  John  P.  Morton  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  xvii,  496.)  This 
book,  it  may  be  said  in  the  outset,  is  not  one  of  those  commercial  projects 
— one  is  tempted  to  say  commercial  frauds — so  frequently  put  forth 
now-a-days  as  county  histories,  but  has  been  written  solely  because  of 
the  author's  interest  in  the  subject  and  his  desire  to  preserve  the  county's 
history  from  oblivion.  The  author  has  spent  much  of  his  time  during 
the  past  seven  years  in  gathering  materials  for  the  work,  largely 
traditions  and  personal  narratives.  The  official  history  of  the  county 
he  has  made  but  small  attempt  to  relate.  Official  and  other  written  rec- 
ords, although  used  to  some  extent,  he  has  for  the  most  part  passed  by, 
preferring  to  preserve  first  of  all  those  more  perishable  materials  which 
repose  only  in  the  minds  of  the  oldest  (or  next  oldest)  inhabitants.  An 
exception  is  the  diary  of  Isaac  Bard,  1848-1872,  of  which  a  considerable 
part  is  printed. 

Muhlenberg,  although  not  organized  as  a  separate  county  until  1798, 
bears  the  name  of  a  Revolutionary  hero.  The  first  settlers  came  into 
the  region  about  1784  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  was  increasing  rapidly.  Many  pages  of  the  volume  are  occu- 
pied with  accounts  of  the  early  settlements  and  with  the  personal  history 
of  the  pioneers  and  their  immediate  descendants.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral extended  sketches  of  persons  prominent  in  the  later  history  of  the 
county.  Naturally  there  are  chapters  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  life  at 
different  periods,  as  there  are  also  chapters  on  several  phases  of  indus- 
trial life  as  well  as  upon  the  religious  and  educational  history  of  the 
county.  The  part  which  men  of  Muhlenberg  county  took  in  the  several 
wars  is  related  at  some  length.  A  chapter  of  recollections  of  the  Civil 
War  is  contributed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Martin.  An  appendix  includes,  be- 
sides a  number  of  articles  by  other  hands  than  the  author's,  a  journal  of 
a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  1803,  by  James  Weir. 
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The  book  not  only  contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Kentucky  history  but  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  more  than  two  hundred, 
largely  pictures  of  historic  places  and  buildings,  taken  by  the  author. 

University  and  Historical  Addresses:  Delivered  during  a  Residence 
in  the  United  States  as  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain.  By  James  Bryce. 
(New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913,  pp.  ix,  433.)  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  chief  function  of  the  ambassadors  exchanged 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  to  interpret  their 
respective  countries  to  the  peoples  to  whom  they  are  accredited.  They 
are  in  a  real  sense  the  ambassadors  not  of  sovereigns  but  of  friendly 
nations.  James  Bryce  has  fulfilled  this  function  in  his  six  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  but  his  greatest  service  to  history  has  been 
in  interpreting  the  American  people  to  themselves.  His  American 
Commonwealth,  published  in  1888,  if  it  did  not  cause  it,  was  at  least 
carried  in  on  the  first  wave  of  the  new  interest  in  problems  of  govern- 
ment that  has  been  characteristic  of  the  last  generation.  No  other  ear 
than  his  has  heard  the  confidential  truth  from  so  wide  a  range  of 
friends.  Probably  no  American  politician  has  been  so  well  informed 
upon  the  currents  of  American  affairs  as  this  quiet  British  scholar  has 
been.  And  when  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  ambassador  in  1907 
there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  England  had  done  her  best.  The 
speeches  that  are  preserved  in  his  new  volume  are  no  new  American 
Commonwealth.  They  contain  no  novel  facts  and  are  never  contri- 
butions to  a  profound  scholarship.  They  are  entirely  non-political,  from 
the  necessities  of  the  public  office  of  their  speaker;  but  their  range  of 
subjects  shows  the  change  in  American  intellectual  currents  since  the 
publication  of  the  American  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Bryce  could  speak 
on  only  those  topics  upon  which  all  Americans  agree,  yet  we  find  him 
discussing  history,  law,  the  Constitution,  the  racial  elements  of  the 
United  States,  art,  literature,  and  university  functions  in  a  language 
that  would  have  been  incomprehensible  in  the  days  of  James  G.  Blaine. 
He  rarely  uses  the  phrases  of  a  perfunctory  cordiality  and  he  rarely 
flatters:  he  comments  upon  American  democracy  as  less  complete  than 
that  of  England,  and  no  man  contradicts  him;  he  criticizes  the  political 
practices  of  the  United  States  as  a  colleague  and  an  associate,  never  as 
a  visitor  or  a  stranger.  His  addresses  are  not  particularly  eloquent, 
and  make  no  parade  of  dignity,  but  they  are  sound  and  sensible,  and  by 
their  existence  prove  the  general  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
notions  that  Lowell  and  Godkin  and  Schurz  and  Curtis  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  established.  The  optimism  that,  while  opening  one  sore 
after  another  in  1888,  found  the  United  States  still  healthy  and  vigorous, 
endures  in  these  speeches,  and  continues  to  find  in  the  new  United 
States  proofs  of  the  practicability  of  democracy. 

Frederic   L.    Paxson. 


COMMUNICATION 

Ithaca,  July  15,  1913. 
The  Managing  Editor: 
Dear  Sir, 

On  reading  in  the  July  Review  my  paper  Ancnt  the  Middle  Ages  I 
am  grieved  to  find  that  the  date  cited  (p.  714,  foot-note)  for  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  Middle  Age  appears  as  1539.  It  should  be  1639.  Alas,  on 
turning  to  the  copy  sent  the  printer,  I  find  the  blame  to  be  wholly  my 
own:  the  error  was  overlooked  not  only  in  the  proofs  but  in  the  type- 
writing. 

Penitently  yours, 

George  L.  Burr. 
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AMERICAN   HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  will  be 
held  in  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  December  29-31. 
The  programme  arranged  for  the  meeting  is,  of  course,  at  this  date 
incomplete.  It  seems  sufficiently  definite  however  to  justify  the  an- 
nouncements that  follow,  and  it  is  expected  that  such  notification  to  the 
members  of  the  association  may  make  it  unnecessary  to  mail  them  two 
editions  of  the  completed  programme. 

The  meeting  will  open,  in  Charleston,  Monday  morning,  December 
29,  and  will  continue  in  that  city  throughout  that  day  and  Tuesday,  with 
sessions  each  morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  Of  the  two  night  sessions, 
the  first  will  be  devoted  to  the  presidential  address  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam A.  Dunning  of  Columbia  University;  the  second  will  be  the  general 
session  upon  American  history.  In  the  latter  the  list  of  papers  to  be 
presented  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

The  conferences  or  sectional  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  mornings 
and  afternoons  of  these  two  days  include  the  following:  The  Economic 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  opening  paper  by  Professor  Leo 
Wiener  of  Harvard;  Historical  Materials,  with  papers  by  W.  C.  Ford, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  C.  O.  Paullin 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  American  Religious  History,  with  papers  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Greene  of  Illinois  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Legal  Materials  as  Sources  for  English  History,  led  by  Professor 

A.  L.  Cross  of  Michigan ;  The  Relation  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  the  opening  paper  by  Dr.  Justin  H.  Smith  of  Boston ;  Colonial  Com- 
merce, led  by  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews  of  Yale;  The  Teaching  of  His- 
tory, with  papers  by  Professors  N.  W.  Stephenson  of  Charleston,  and 
Beverley  W.  Bond,  jr.,  of  Purdue.  There  will  be  also  a  conference  upon 
military  history,  and  a  conference  of  historical  societies;  but  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  announcement.  The  business 
meeting  of  the  association  is  to  occupy  a  part  of  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday,  December  31,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  associa- 
tion to  Columbia,  there  will  be  a  joint  session  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Association,  a  conference  of  archivists,  and  a  sectional  meet- 
ing for  the  students  of  classical  history.  In  the  last,  papers  may  be 
expected  from  Professors  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  F. 

B.  Marsh  of  Texas. 

In  the  formal  programme,  to  be  distributed  later,  will  be  made  the 

necessary  announcements  as  to  railroad  facilities,  hotels,  etc.     Plans  are 

afoot  for  the  securing  of  a  special  train  to  start  from  New  York.     For 

information   respecting   it,   members   are   referred    to    Professor   Carle- 
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ton  H.  Hayes  of  Columbia  University.  It  has  been  suggested,  also,  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  similar  train  from  Chicago.  At  Charles- 
ton, headquarters  will  be  at  the  Charleston  Hotel. 

The  annual  bibliography  entitled  Writings  on  American  History, 
prepared  by  Miss  Grace  G.  Griffin,  which  has  of  late  been  printed  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  as  a  part  of  its  annual  Report,  also  as 
a  separate  volume,  will  hereafter  be  issued  as  an  independent  publication 
by  the  Yale  University  Press.  It  is  hoped  that  the  volume  for  1912  may 
be  thus  published  early  next  winter.  The  existing  series  consists  of  the 
volume  for  1903,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
the  volumes  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  published  independently  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  and  those  for  1909,  1910,  and  191 1  (the  latter  forth- 
coming) issued  as  "  separates "  by  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion.   All  these  can  be  procured  from  the  secretary  of  the  association. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  have  announced  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bibliography  of  Modern  English  History  which  is  being  compiled  by 
a  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  a  correspond- 
ing British  committee. 

In  the  Original  Narratives  series,  the  volume  entitled  Narratives  of  the 
Indian  Wars,  1675-1699,  edited  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Lincoln,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  The  editing  of  the  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases. 
by  Professor  Burr,  is  well  advanced. 

PERSONAL 

John  Haughton  Coney,  professor  of  history  at  Princeton  University, 
died  in  New  York  City  July  25. 

Josephus  Nelson  Larned,  for  20  years  (1877-1897)  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  library,  died  on  August  15,  aged  seventy-seven.  Besides  a 
History  of  Buffalo  (1911)  he  had  produced  a  large  repertory  in  seven 
volumes,  called  History  for  Ready  Reference  (1895-1910),  and  had  also 
edited  the  useful  manual  Literature  of  American  History  (1902). 

Colonel  Reuben  T.  Durrett,  for  many  years  the  leader  in  historical 
work  in  Kentucky,  founder  of  the  Filson  Club,  and  collector  of  a  notable 
library  of  Western  history  (recently  acquired  by  the  University  of 
Chicago),  died  on  September  16,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Haven  W.  Edwards,  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the  Oak- 
land (California)  High  School,  and  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Branch  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  died  in  Berkeley  on 
Aprif  27.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  elaborate  report  on  the  archives 
of  California  which  he  was  making  for  the  association. 

Professor  William  S.  Ferguson  of  Harvard  will  serve  as  professor 
in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens  during  the  present 
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academic  year;  Professor  R.  F.  Scholz  of  the  University  of  California 
will  be  lecturer  in  ancient  history  at  Harvard  during  the  first  half  year. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Henry,  formerly  instructor  in  history  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  professor  of  history  in  Emory  and  Henry 
College. 

David  R.  Moore  has  been  appointed  professor  of  medieval  and  modern 
history  at  Oberlin  College. 

Professor  W.  M.  Sweet,  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  history  at  De  Pauw 
University. 

Associate  Professors  Clarence  W.  Alvord  and  Laurence  M.  Larson 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full 
professors.  Dr.  Albert  H.  Lybyer,  professor  of  history  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  history  in  the  same  uni- 
versity; Dr.  Frederick  Duncalfe  of  the  University  of  Texas  assistant 
professor. 

GENERAL 

General  reviews :  H.  Deherain,  Lcs  Socictes  d'Histoire  ct  de 
Geographic  ct  lews  Publications  (Journal  des  Savants,  April);  R. 
Schneider,  Chronique  d'Histoire  de  I' Art  (Revue  des  Questions  His- 
toriques,  July). 

The  List  of  Doctoral  Dissertations  in  History  now  in  Progress, 
which  the  managing  editor  of  this  journal  has  since  1897  printed  a'nnu- 
ally  for  private  distribution,  and  which  in  the  last  academic  year  was 
published  in  the  number  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  for  January, 
1913,  will  hereafter  be  printed  in  the  successive  January  issues  of  this 
journal. 

Dr.  Hervey  M.  Bowman  of  Berlin,  Ontario,  has  followed  up  his 
previous  remarks  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
on  the  principles  of  history  by  an  article  of  considerable  value  on  "  Fun- 
damental Processes  in  Historical  Science,  I.,  The  Correct  Process  ". 

Among  the  new  volumes  in  the  Home  University  Library  is  a  His- 
tory of  Freedom  of  Thought  by  Professor  J.  B.  Bury  of  Cambridge. 

Comparative  Religion,  by  Professor  F.  B.  Jevons,  is  a  recent  and  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature. 
a  series  which  is  fulfilling  its  promise  of  scholarship  and  readableness. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  of  1913  was  delivered  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
and  is  now  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  under  the  title  The  Im- 
perial Peace:  an  Ideal  in  European  History.  Sir  William  sets  "forth 
the  nature  and  origin  of  Dante's  idea  of  the  universal  monarch,  and  of 
peace,  not  passive  but  an  active  power,  as  the  condition  of  justice  and 
freedom  among  men,  and  examines  the  relation  of  the  spirit  of  national- 
ity, in  medieval  and  modern  times,  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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In  Essentials  in  Early  European  History  Samuel  B.  Howe  has  fol- 
lowed a  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Five  by  including  in  one  survey 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  for  school-room  use. 

Messrs.  Putnam  have  published  The  History  of  Geography  (pp.  75), 
by  J.  Scott  Keltic  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  History  of  the 
Sciences. 

A  new  series  of  historical  wall-maps  is  being  edited  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Haack  and  Professor  Heinrich  Hertzberg,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  other  scholars,  and  published  by  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha. 
It  is  planned  to  have  eight  maps  illustrative  of  ancient  history;  eleven 
of  German  history;  fourteen  of  European  history;  nine  of  cultural  and 
colonial  history;  and  eleven  of  military  history.  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal maps  there  will  be  a  number  of  smaller  sketches  and  plans  appear- 
ing as  inserts. 

The  Leipzig  firm  of  H.  A.  L.  Degener  is  about  to  begin  the  publication 
of  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  Handbuch  der  Praktischcn  Genc- 
alogic,  in  two  volumes,  by  Professor  Eduard  Heydenreich  and  other 
authorities. 

In  the  June  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  Pro- 
fessor A.  T.  Olmstead  follows  up  his  article  of  June,  1912,  in  the  same 
journal,  on  "  Climatic  Changes  in  the  Nearer  East ",  by  further  animad- 
versions upon  Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington's  recent  discussions  of 
the  subject  and  of  that  article,  and  upon  the  article  which  the  latter  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  (XVIII.  213-232). 

The  July  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  contains  the 
beginning  of  a  list  of  works  relating  to  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  various  countries.  So  large  is  the  library's  collection  that  this 
part  I.  of  the  list  fills  fifty  pages  of  the  Bulletin.  The  August  issue  con- 
tinues the  list  through  54  pages  more. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Faguet,  L'Idee  de  Progres 
(La  Revue,  April  15)  ;  J.  Kaerst,  Studien  zur  Entivicklungund  Bedeutung 
der  Universalgcschichtlichcn  Anschauung  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CXI. 
2)  ;  R.  Doucet,  Problemes  et  Controverses:  dans  quelle  Mesure  les 
Oenvres  Historiques  sont-clles  Condamnees  a  Vieillir?  (Revue  de  Syn- 
thase Historique,  December)  ;  K.  J.  Beloch,  Die  Volkssahl  als  Faktor 
und  Gradmesscr  der  Historischcn  Entivicklung  (Historische  Zeitschrift, 
CXI.  2)  ;  Sir  C.  R.  Markham,  Lost  Geographical  Documents  (The  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  July)  ;  L.  Germain,  Lc  Problcmc  de  I'Atlantide  ct  la 
Zoologic  (Annales  de  Geographie,  May  15). 

ANCIENT    HISTORY 

General  reviews:  M.  Besnier,  Chronique  d'Histoire  Ancienne,  Grecque 
ct  Romainc,  Livrcs  Nouvcaux  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  July)  ; 
F.    Lortzing,    Bcricht    i'tber    die   Litteratur   zur   Acltercn    Griechischcn 
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Sophistik  aus  den  lahren  1876-1911  (Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte 
der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  CLXIII.  1,  3)  ;  J.  Partsch,  Juris- 
tische  Littcratnriibersicht,  1907-1911  (Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschung,  V. 
4)  ;  J.  Toutain,  Antiquites  Romaines,  II.  (Revue  Historique,  July). 

Of  interest  and  profit  to  students  of  comparative  religion  is  Die 
Biblische  und  die  Babylonische  Gottesidee;  die  Israelitische  Gottes- 
auffassung  im  Lichte  der  Altorientalischen  Religionsgcschichte,  by  D. 
Johannes  Hehn   (Leipzig,  Hinrichs,  1913,  xii,  436). 

International  Arbitration  amongst  the  Greeks,  by  Marcus  Niebuhr 
Tod  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  contains  an  enumeration  of  82  inscrip- 
tions utilized  in  the  study. 

An  excellent  selection  of  87  Historische  Attische  Inschriften  (Bonn, 
Marcus  and  Weber,  1913,  pp.  82)  has  been  edited  by  Ernest  Nachman- 
son,  privatdozent  in  the  University  of  Uppsala,  for  the  series  of  Kleine 
Texte  fiir  V orlesungen  und  Uebungcn.  Obviously  most  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  reproduced  from  the  corpus  of  Inscriptiones  Graecae  or  from 
Dittenberger's  Sylloge  and  its  supplement,  but  nine  more  recently  dis- 
covered inscriptions  are  included.  The  notes  and  other  aids  for  the 
student  are  succinct  and  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  handy 
size  of  the  pamphlet  and  its  low  price  contribute  to  its  adaptability  for 
class  use.  Another  number  in  the  series,  announced  for  early  publica- 
tion, will  contain  Griechische  Inschriften  sur  Griechischcn  Siaaten- 
kunde,  edited  by  F.  Bleckmann. 

Greek  Imperialism,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Ferguson,  has  been  announced 
by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  culture  and  ethnography  of  prehistoric  Europe  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  important  studies  recently.  Dr.  L.  Reinhardt  has  written 
on  Der  Mensch  znr  Eisseit  in  Europa  und  seine  Kulturentwickelung  bis 
sum  Ende  der  Steinseit  (Munich,  Reinhardt,  1913,  pp.  vii,  592)  ;  L. 
Siret,  on  Questions  de  Chronologie  et  d' Ethnographic  Ibcrique  (Tome  I., 
Paris,  Geuthner,  1913)  ;  and  S.  Feist,  on  Kultur,  Ausbreitung,  und 
Herkunft  der  Indogermanen  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913,  pp.  xii,  573). 

The  Bollettino  della  Commissione  Romana,  1912  (XL.  15-102),  has 
an  elaborate  article  by  G.  Pinza  on  the  remains  of  prehistoric  Rome 
gathered  into  the  municipal  museums  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years. 

Wolfgang  Riepl  has  published  a  novel  and  interesting  study  entitled 
Das  Nachrichtenwesen  des  Altertums,  mit  besondcrer  Riicksicht  auj  die 
Romer  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  xiv,  478). 

O.  Meltzer's  Geschichte  der  Karthagcr  has  been  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  Ulrich  Kahrstedt  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913)  in  a  third  volume 
which  deals  with  the  period  from  218  to  146  B.  C. 

The  English  translation  of  Friedlandcr's  invaluable  Sittengeschichte 
Roms,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  under  the  title  Roman 
Life  and  Manners  under  the  Early  Empire,  has  now  been  completed  by 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume. 
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In  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture  (Cambridge  University 
Press)  Thomas  Graham  Jackson  covers  a  wide  field  with  clearness  and 
independence  of  judgment. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  Rivaud,  Rechcrches  sur 
V Anthropologic  Grecque,  III.  (Revue  Anthropologique,  July)  ;  P. 
Wendland,  Hellenistic  Ideas  of  Salvation  in  the  Light  of  Ancient  An- 
thropology (American  Journal  of  Theology,  July)  ;  T.  Lenschau,  Zur 
Geschichte  Ioniens,  I.,  Die  Ursachen  des  Ionischen  Aufstandes  (Klio, 
XIII.  2)  ;  E.  von  Stern,  Solon  und  Peisistratos  (Hermes,  XLVIII.  3)  ; 
S.  Heinlein,  Die  Anfange  des  Freihcitskampfes  der  Griechen  gegen  die 
Perser  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  April)  ;  O.  Immisch,  Der  Erste  Pla- 
tonische  Brief  (Philologus,  LXXII.  1)  ;  T.  Lenschau,  Der  Staatsstreich 
der  Vierhundert  (Rheinisches  Museum  fur  Philologie,  LXVIII.  2)  ; 
A.  Rosenberg,  Studien  zur  Entstehung  der  Plebs  (Hermes,  XLVIII.  3)  ; 
M.  O.  B.  Caspari,  On  some  Problems  of  Roman  Agrarian  History 
(Klio,  XIII.  2)  ;  S.  Gaselee,  The  Common  People  of  the  Early  Roman 
Empire  (Edinburgh  Review,  July)  ;  L.  Homo,  L'Empereur  G allien  ct  la 
Crise  de  I' Empire  Romain  an  IIIe  Siecle,  completed  (Revue  Historique, 
July-August)  ;  L.  Holzapfel,  Romische  Kaiscrdatcn,  II.,  Otho  (Klio, 
XIII.  2). 

EARLY    CHURCH    HISTORY 

Professor  F.  Cavallera,  of  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Toulouse,  has 
rendered  a  notable  service  in  preparing  a  volume  of  Indices  of  Migne's 
Patroiogia  Graeca  (Paris,  Gamier,  1912,  pp.  218). 

The  Early  Roman  Episcopate,  by  William  Ernest  Beet  (Charles  H. 
Kelly),  with  the  author's  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  completes  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Church  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  close 
of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  I. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  R.  Pichon,  La  Liberie  de  Con- 
science dans  I'Ancienne  Rome  a  propos  dn  Seisieme  Ccntcnaire  de  I'Sdit 
de  Milan  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15)  ;  L.  Bertrand,  Saint 
Augustin,  I.-VI.  (ibid.,  April  i-June  15). 

MEDIEVAL    HISTORY 
F.  Schaub's  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Sklaverei  im  Fruhmittclaltcr 
is   published   as   volume  44   of   the   Abhandlungcn    zur  Mittleren    und 
Neueren  Geschichte  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1913). 

The  Marquis  d'Albon  has  edited  the  Cartulaire  General  de  I'Ordre  du 
Temple,  iiig?-ii$o  (Paris,  Champion,  1913,  pp.  xxiii,  473)  which  is 
printed  in  a  limited  edition  of  200  copies. 

The  first  issue  of  a  series  of  Mittelalterliche  Studien  is  Humana 
Civilitas;  Staat,  Kirche,  und  Kultur;  einc  Dante-Untersuchung,  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Kern,  privatdozent  in  the  University  of  Kiel  (Leipzig,  Koehler, 
I9I3.  PP-  xi>.  r46).    Various  medieval  ideas  and  their  form  in  the  writings 
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of  Dante  are  discussed,  but  special  attention  is  given  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  R.  Grosse,  Das  Romisch- 
Bysantinische  Marsclilagcr  vom  4.-10.  Jahrhundert  (Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift,  XXII.  1);  B.  Schmeidler,  Der  Briefwechsel  swischen 
Abdlard  und  Helbise  eine  Fdlschungl  (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XI. 
1)  ;  G.  Schlumberger,  Fin  de  la  Domination  Franque  en  Syric:  Prise  de 
Saint-Jean  d'Acre  en  I' An  1201  par  I'Armee  dn  Soudan  d'£gypte  (Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15);  Comte  L.  Voinovitch,  Les  "  Angcvins"  a 
Raguse,  1384-1385,  I.,  II.  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  April, 
July)  ;  G.  Luzzatto,  Le  Finanse  di  nn  Castello  [Matelica]  nel  Sec.  XIII. 
(Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XI.  1);  A. 
Dufourcq,  Les  Origines  de  la  Science  Moderne  d'apres  les  Decouvertes 
rccentes  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15). 

MODERN    EUROPEAN    HISTORY 

General  review:  J.  Hashagen,  Gcschichte  der  Gcistigen  Kultur  von 
der  Mitte  des  17.  bis  sum  Ausgange  des  18.  Jahrhundcrts,  I.  (Archiv  fur 
Kulturgeschichte,  XL  2). 

The  history  of  the  pontificate  of  Adriano  VI.  (Rome,  Loescher, 
1913)  has  been  written  by  Guido  Pasolini. 

In  the  Oesterreichische  Staatsvertr'dge,  the  second  volume  for  Eng- 
land covers  the  period  from  1749'  to  October,  1813,  with  an  appendix 
extending  to  April,  1847.  The  volume  is  edited  by  A.  F.  Pribram 
(Vienna,  Holzhausen,  1913). 

The  importance  of  the  electorate  of  Trier  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Emigres  is  properly  recognized  by  F.  Liesenfeld  in  his  Klemens 
Wenseslaus,  der  Letzte  Kurfiirst  von  Trier,  seine  Landstdnde  und  die 
Fransbsische  Revolution,  1789-1J04   (Trier,  Lintz,  1913). 

The  Social  Policy  of  Bismarck:  a  critical  Study,  ivith  a  Comparison 
of  German  and  English  Insurance  Legislation,  by  Annie  Ashley,  vol- 
ume III.  of  the  Birmingham  Studies  in  Social  Economics  and  Adjacent 
Fields,  is  an  illuminating  study  of  Bismarck's  legislative  policy. 

In  //  Trcntino  nel  Risorgimento  (Rome,  Societa  ed.  Dante  Alighieri, 
I9I3,  PP-  x>>  338.  33°).  L.  Marchetti  recounts  the  history,  during  the 
movement  for  Italian  unity,  of  a  region  which  is  still  Italia  Irredenta. 
The  fate  of  another  district  during  the  same  period  is  the  topic  of  J. 
Tresal's  L' Annexion  de  la  Savoic  a  la  France,  1848-1860  (Paris,  Plon, 
1913,  pp.  xxxviii,  359). 

F.  Charles-Roux's  Alexandre  II.,  Gortchakoff,  ct  Napoleon  111. 
(Paris,  Plon,  1913)  is  a  work  of  prime  importance  on  international 
affairs  from  1855  to  1870,  based  upon  a  considerable  use  of  the  French 
archives. 
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Hermann  Hesselfarth  has  used  28  secret  despatches  of  Bismarck, 
Prim,  and  others,  which  throw  important  new  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  as  a  basis  for  Drei  Psychologische  Fragen  zur 
Spanischen  Thronkandidatur  Leopolds  von  Hohenzollern  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1913). 

A  volume  entitled  Les  Aspirations  Autonomistcs  en  Europe  (Paris, 
Alcan,  1913,  pp.  xix,  377)  contains  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  about 
two  years  ago  at  the  ficole  des  Hautes-fitudes  Sociales,  by  nine  indi- 
viduals, on  Albania,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Catalonia,  Finland,  the  Greek 
islands,  Ireland,  Macedonia,  Poland,  and  Croatia. 

Professor  A.  Heisenberg  of  the  University  of  Munich  has  given  some 
account  of  the  Philhellenic  spirit  as  a  factor  in  European  affairs  in  Der 
Philhellenismus  einst  und  jctzt  (Munich,  Beck,  1913,  reviewed  by  A: 
Thumb,  Deutsche  Rundschau,  June). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  £rasme: 
I'Uvangelisme  Catholique  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  May  15)  ;  C. 
Singer,  The  Early  History  of  Tobacco  (Quarterly  Review,  July)  ;  L. 
Wahrmund,  Die  Kaiscrliche  Exklusive  im  Konklave  Innocenz  XIII. 
[1721]  (Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  [Vienna], 
CLXX.)  ;  W.  Gohlke,  Die  Leistungen  der  Feucrwaffen  in  den  Feldziigcn 
von  1^40-1005  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  May)  ;  L.  G.  Pelissier,  Aut our 
des  Negociations  de  Bale,  JuUlct-Scptcnibre,  1705  (Revue  Historique 
de  la  Revolution  Franqaise  et  de  l'Empire,  April)  ;  C.  T.  Atkinson,  The 
Peninsular  War  (Quarterly  Review,  July)  ;  G.  Dickhuth,  181 3,  I.-V. 
(Deutsche  Rundschau,  March-July)  ;  C.  Terlinden,  Le  Conclave  dc 
Leon  XII.,  2-28  Septembre  1823,  d'apres  des  Documents  inedits  (Revue 
d'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  April)  ;  General  Palat,  La  Mission  du  General 
Boyer  a  Versailles,  1870  (Revue  de  Paris,  July  15);  fi.  Ollivier,  La 
Guerre  de  1870  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15). 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

Fascicle  4  of  vol.  IX.  of  the  Ephemeris  Epigraphica  not  only  gives 
recently  discovered  inscriptions,  but  a  summary  of  present  knowledge 
regarding  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lyell  has  collected  A  Bibliographical  List  Descriptive 
of  Romano-British  Architectural  Remains  in  Great  Britain  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  pp.  156),  arranged  topographically,  by  counties,  with 
an  index. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  Professor  Haverfield's  The  Romani- 
zation  of  Roman  Britain  (pp.  68). 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  issued  English  Monasteries,  by 
A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Leaflet  32  of  the  English  Historical  Associa- 
tion is  a  study  of  the  same  subject  by  Miss  Rose  Graham,  entitled  An 
Essay  on  English  Monasteries.    It  deals  with  the  work  of  the  monks  and 
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canons  as  builders,  as  historians,  and  as  dispensers  of  revenue  from  1066 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

H.  P.  Stokes,  in  his  Studies  in  Anglo-Jewish  History,  deals  first  with 
the  general  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  between  1070  and  1290,  then 
with  the  Jews  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  series  of  Yale  Historical  Publications  S.  K.  Mitchell  is  soon  to 
publish  Studies  in  Taxation  under  John  and  Henry  III. 

The  Selden  Society  has  issued  volume  III.  of  the  Eyre  of  Kent,  6 
and  7  Edzvard  II. 

The  York  Memorandum  Book,  part  I.,  1376-1419,  edited  by  Maud 
Sellers  (Surtees  Society,  vol.  CXX.,  1912)  is  particularly  rich  in  gild 
regulations,  since  in  York  as  in  no  other  city  was  gild  organization 
developed. 

The  Canterbury  and  York  Society  mention  that  the  Registers  of 
Bishop  J.  de  Halton  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Rolls  of  Bishop  Grosseteste  will 
soon  be  completed.  It  is  also  probable  that  part  of  Archbishop  Parker's 
Register,  and  Visitations  of  Religions  Houses,  1420-1426,  by  A.  Hamil- 
ton Thompson,  will  soon  be  distributed. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  announce  for  publication  in 
the  near  future  The  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contemporary  Sources, 
selected  and  arranged  by  A.  F.  Pollard. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  have  announced  A  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  with  an 
Account  of  English  Institutions  during  the  Later  Sixteenth  and  the  Early 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  by  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Portus's  Caritas  Anglicana  (Mowbray)  is  a  study  of  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  societies  working  in  England  between  1678 
and  1740. 

Two  interesting  economic  and  social  studies  in  English  history  that 
have  recently  appeared  are  The  English  Housezvife  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (Arnold),  by  Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley,  and  The 
English  Scene  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  E.  S.  Roscoe,  a  general 
survey  of  social  conditions. 

Among  the  announcements  of  John  Lane  is  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton, 
by  Lewis  Melville. 

Horace  Walpole's  World,  by  Miss  Alice  Drayton  Greenwood  (Mac- 
millan),  is  a  fairly  successful  picture  of  its  period,  the  materials  being 
drawn  from  Walpole's  own  correspondence  and  from  the  publications  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

Professor  E.  Dolleans,  of  the  University  of  Dijon,  has  published  a 
two-volume  history  of  Lc  Chartisme,  1830-1848  (Paris,  Floury,  1913). 
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A  second  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary,  Daughter  of 
the  Right  Hon.  W .  E.  Gladstone,  edited  by  Herbert  Paul,  has  appeared 
(Macmillan  and  Company),  containing  twenty-six  additional  letters. 

Volume  I.  of  A  Modern  History  of  the  English  People,  by  R.  H. 
Getten  .(Boston,  Small,  Maynard,  and  Company)  deals  with  the  period 
1880-1898.    The  work  promises  to  be  a  useful  reference  book. 

The  Making  of  Modern  England,  by  Gilbert  Slater  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  is  an  attempt  to  make  clear  the  economic  conditions 
of  England  to-day  by  a  survey  of  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  past. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  recently  published  The  Nation 
and  the  Empire,  by  Lord  Milner,  mostly  addresses. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  have  added  to  their  studies  in  economic 
history  English  Local  Government:  the  Story  of  the  King's  Highway 
(London,  Longmans). 

Professor  Gonner's  Common  Land  and  Inclosurc  (Macmillan)  is  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  inclosure  on  movements  of  wealth  and  population. 

English  economic  history  has  received  a  contribution,  written  with 
both  scholarship  and  insight,  in  English  Fanning  Past  and  Present 
(Longmans,  1912,  pp.  504),  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  agent-in-chief  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Among  the  announcements  of  forthcoming  books  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Longmans  is  The  Rise  of  South  Africa:  a  History  of  the  Origin 
of  South  African  Colonization  and  of  its  Development  towards  the  East 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1857  by  Professor  G.  E.  Cory. 

British  government  publications:  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls, 
Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1266-1272;  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem  and 
Other  Analogous  Documents,  vol.  IV.,  Edward  I. ;  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Ireland,  1669-1670;  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
third  series,  vol.  V.,  A.  D.  1676-1678,  ed.  P.  Hume  Brown. 

Other  documentary  publications:  Calendar  of  the  Letter-Books  of 
the  City  of  London:  Letter-Book  L,  temp.  Edzvard  IV. -Henry  VII.,  ed. 
Reginald  R.  Sharpe  (London,  Guildhall)  ;  Lincoln  Episcopal  Records 
in  the  Time  of  Thomas  Cooper,  S.T.P.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1571 
to  A.  D.  1584,  ed.  C.  W.  Foster  (Lincoln  Record  Society  and  the  Canter- 
bury and  York  Society)  ;  Diocesis  IVyntoniensis,  Registrum  lohannis  de 
Pontissara  Pars  Prima  (Canterbury  and  York  Society,  XXXIII.)  ; 
Diocesis  Hcrefordensis,  Registrum  Thome  de  Charlton  (Canterbury  and 
York  Society,  XXXIV.) 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Hume  Brown,  Four  Representa- 
tive Documents  of  Scottish  History  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  July)  ; 
H.  W.  C.  Davis,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  (English  Historical  Review, 
July)  ;  R.  L.  Poole,  The  Publication  of  Great  Charters  by  the  English 
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Kings  (ibid.)  ;  Theodora  Keith,  The  Origin  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Royal  Burghs:  with  a  Note  on  the  Connection  of  the  Chamberlain  with 
the  Burghs  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  July)  ;  Theodora  Keith,  The 
Trading  Privileges  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  I.  (English  His- 
torical Review,  July)  ;  H.  Dibbelt,  Oliver  Cromwells  Toleranz  (Neue 
Jahrbiicher,  XXXI.  5)  ;  C.  H.  Firth,  Some  Seventeenth  Century  Diaries 
and  Memoirs  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  July)  ;  Social  Life  in  Ireland 
under  the  Restoration  (Edinburgh  Review,  April)  ;  W.  L.  Grant,  A 
Puritan  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  [Denzil  Holies]  (Bulletin  of  the 
Departments  of  History,  etc.,  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada)  ; 
A.  M.  Schlesinger,  Colonial  Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  I.  (Political 
Science  Quarterly,  June)  ;  W.  R.  Scott,  The  Trade  of  Orkney  at  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  July)  ;  W. 
J.  Ashley,  Comparative  Economic  History  and  the  English  Landlord 
(The  Economic  Journal,  June). 


General  reviews:  G.  Pages,  Histoire  Exterieure  du  Second  Empire 
(Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  July)  ;  R.  Guyot,  Histoire  de 
France:  Lpoque  Contemporaine  (Revue  Historique,  July). 

The  Making  of  the  Nations:  France,  by  Cecil  Headlam  (London, 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  pp.  viii,  408)  is  a  skillful  condensation  of 
French  history  admirably  fitted  to  the  purposes  of  the  series. 

In  1886  the  first  six  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours's  Historia  Francorum 
were  edited  from  the  Corbie  manuscript  by  H.  Omont  as  the  second 
volume  of  the  Collection  de  Textes  pour  Servir  a  l'£tude  et  a  I'Enseignc- 
ment  de  I'Histoirc.  In  1893  the  four  additional  books  were  edited  from 
the  Brussels  manuscript  by  G.  Collon  as  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
same  series.  Both  are  now  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  has  been 
prepared  for  the  series  by  R.  Poupardin,  which  combines  the  whole  ten 
books  in  a  single  volume  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp.  xxx,  501).  Various 
minor  corrections  and  improvements  have  been  introduced,  and  an  index 
is  added. 

In  Les  Origincs  du  Scrvagc  en  France  (Paris,  Lecoffre,  1913)  the 
author,  Paul  Allard,  develops  as  his  salient  point  the  idea  that  serfdom 
should  be  studied  as  an  achievement  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Professor  A.  Cartellieri,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  has  published  in 
pamphlet  form  his  address  before  the  recent  International  Congress  of 
History  at  London,  on  Philipp  II.  August  und  der  Ziisammenbrueh  des 
Angevinischen  Reiches  (Leipzig,  Dyksche  Buchhandlung,  1913,  pp.  16). 
The  address  is  an  interesting  foretaste  of  a  future  volume  of  his  history 
of  Philip  Augustus. 

M.  Artonne  has  recently  published  Le  Mouvement  de  /,'//,  <•/  les 
Chartcs  Provinciates  de  /;;i   (Paris.  Alcan). 
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E.  Maugis  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Valois  kings  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Paris  de  I'Avenemcnt  des  Rois 
Valois  a  la  Mart  de  Henri  IV.  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp.  xxvii,  735). 

F.  M.  Graves  has  edited  for  the  Bibliotheque  du  XVe  Siecle,  Quelques 
Pieces  relatives  a  la  Vie  de  Louis  I.,  Due  d'Orleans,  et  de  Valentine 
Visconti,  sa  Femme  (Paris,  Champion,  1913,  pp.  xii,  321). 

In  Une  Grande  Famille  Parlementaire :  les  d'Orgcmont,  leur  Origine, 
leur  Fortune,  le  Boiteux  d'Orgcmont  (Paris,  Champion)  the  author, 
Leon  Mirot,  has  first  traced  the  history  of  the  family,  then  studied  in 
detail  the  life  of  one  member  of  that  family,  Nicolas  d'Orgemont,  who 
died  in  prison  in  1416. 

W.  Heubi  has  sought,  in  Franqois  Ier  et  le  Mouvement  Intellectucl 
en  France  (Lausanne,  1913,  pp.  157,  reviewed  by  G.  Baguenault  de 
Puchesse,  Revue  des  Questions  Historiqucs,  July),  to  interpret  matters 
favorably  for  the  personal  character  and  influence  of  that  king.  His 
fundamental  assumption  is  that  the  steady  policy  of  Francis  I.  was  to 
effect  the  separation  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  Protestantism,  for  he 
was  a  loyal  Catholic  though  a  Gallican. 

The  latest  volume  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Batift'ol  on  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  is  La  Duchcssc  de  Chcvrcuse :  une  Vie  d'Avcntures  et 
d 'Intrigues  sous  Louis  XIII.  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913,  pp.  vi,  310).  The 
bibliography  of  manuscript  and  printed  materials  testifies  to  the  schol- 
arly researches  of  the  author,  and  his  style  combines  readableness  with 
the  restrained  and  judicial  tone  becoming  to  a  good  historian.  Naturally 
the  bulk  of  the  narrative  deals  with  the  period  from  the  marriage  with 
the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  in  1622  till  the  withdrawal  of  the  duchess  from 
Paris  in  1652,  and  its  historical  interest  centres  in  the  intrigues  against 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 

The  Writings  of  James  Breck  Perkins,  consisting  of  France  under 
Mazarin,  France  under  Louis  XV.,  France  under  the  Regency,  and 
France  in  the  American  Revolution,  six  volumes  in  all,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  new  uniform  edition  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  third  issue  of  the  series  L'Histoire  par  les  Contemporains  is  Let 
Qucrclles  Parlemen'taires  sous  Louis  XV.  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913,  pp. 
ii,  112),  edited  by  Leon  Cahen,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  series.  Like  its 
two  predecessors,  it  is  a  volume  of  well-chosen  selections  from  the 
original  sources  and  the  contemporary  narratives. 

In  the  series  called  Recueil  des  Instructions  donnccs  aux  Ambassa- 
deurs  et  Ministres  de  France,  the  French  government  has  just  published 
(Alcan)  the  third  volume,  1724-1791,  of  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux's  section 
for  Rome.    The  fourth  and  last  volume  will  appear  in  1914. 

Dr.  Paul  Metzger  has  published  in  the  Annates  de  I'Universite  de 
Lyon  a  careful  and  valuable  Contribution  a  l'£tude  de  Deux  Reformes 
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Judiciaires  an  XVIIIe  Steele:  le  Conseil  Supcrieur  et  le  Grand  Bailliage 
de  Lyon,  ijji-ijjq,  1788  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp.  446).  The  volume 
is  based  almost  exclusively  upon  painstaking  researches  in  the  archives, 
and  is  a  constructive  work  of  genuine  importance,  for  it  is  an  intimate 
study  of  the  actual  workings  of  these  two  attempts  at  judicial  reform 
under  the  old  regime,  in  a  single  locality. 

Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon's  remarkable  work  on  La  Revolution  Franqaise 
et  la  Psychologie  des  Revolutions  has  been  translated  into  English  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Putnam  under  the  title  The  Psychology  of 
Revolution. 

The  central  commission  and  departmental  committees  for  publishing 
documents  on  the  economic  history  of  the  French  Revolution  have  now 
been  in  operation  nine  years.  In  February,  1913,  under  ministerial 
authority,  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  members  of  these  bodies  was 
convened  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  accordance  with  a  methodical  programme 
set  forth  well  in  advance,  "  experience  meetings "  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  were  held,  with  pronounced  success.  The  dis- 
cussions, highly  profitable  for  Americans  to  consider,  are  reported 
briefly  in  the  Revue  d'Histoire  Modcrne  et  Contcmporainc  for  March- 
April,  and  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  commission's  Bulletin. 

C.  Perroud  is  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  the 
Corrcspondancc  of  Madame  Roland,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
Collection  de  Documents  inedits  (Paris,  Leroux,  1913). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dixon  is  preparing  a  study  on  Marat,  Marie  de  Corday 
and  the  Girondins  for  early  publication. 

Fouquicr-Tinville  (Paris,  Perrin),  by  Alphonse  Dunoyer,  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Terror  from  the  documents  in  the  National 
Archives. 

A  small  volume  on  Robespierre  by  the  Swedish  historian  Johannes 
Heuman  attempts  to  show  Robespierre  as  the  great  idealist  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Le  Proces  du  Neuf  Thermidor  (Paris,  Bloud),  by  Andre  Godard, 
also  argues  the  case  of  Robespierre,  with  much  originality,  though  not 
conclusively. 

Colonel  Frignet-Despreaux  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  life 
of  his  great-uncle,  La  Marcchal  Morticr,  Due  dc  Trcvisc.  d'apres  des 
Papicrs  de  Famille  inedits  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1913,  pp.  viii,  453). 
The  narrative  is  carried  down  to  1797. 

The  Mcmoires  dc  A.  C.  Thibaudcau.  170Q-1S15  (Paris,  Plon,  1913, 
pp.  iv,  561,  reviewed  by  A.  Aulard,  La  Revolution  Franqaise,  July),  are 
entirely  distinct  from  any  previously  published  work  of  the  author,  and 
though  written  in  1843,  were  based  on  his  notes  and  other  contemporary 
papers.  With  some  reservations  about  the  editorial  work,  Professor 
Aulard  regards  them  as  "the  most  important  and  the  most  instructive 
of  all  that  have  been  published  on  the  epoch  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  ". 
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Duffield  and  Company  are  soon  to  issue  three  volumes  of  unpub- 
lished correspondence  by  Napoleon,  edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ernest  Picard 
and  translated  by  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

Under  the  title  Vingt-Cinq  Ans  a  Paris,  1826-1850,  E.  Daudet  has 
published  the  first  two  volumes  (to  1834)  of  the  Journal  of  Count 
Rudolf  Apponyi  (Paris,  1913),  who  was  an  attache  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  embassy  at  Paris. 

E.  P.  Bottinelli  has  edited  the  Souvenirs  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913,  pp. 
xxxviii,  266,  reviewed  by  A.  Aulard,  La  Revolution  Frangaise,  August) 
written  by  Cournot  in  1859,  when  he  was  rector  of  the  academy  at 
Dijon.  The  Souvenirs  are  quite  impersonal  and  are  of  unusual  value 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  history  of  education,  of  culture, 
and  of  ideas,  in  the  eighteenth  as  well  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

A.  Claveau,  for  many  years  a  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
has  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Souvenirs  Politiqucs  et  Parlc- 
mentaires  d'un  Temoin  (Paris,  Plon,  1913,  pp.  iii,  531).  The  volume 
includes  only  the  period  from  1865  to  1870,  thus  indicating  that  several 
volumes  will  probably  be  necessary  to  cover  the  author's  long  official 
career. 

In  the  March-April  number  (pages  165-166)  of  the  Revue  d'Histoire 
Moderne  et  Contcmporaine,  M.  Pierre  Caron  has  replied  to  the  note  in 
the  January  number  of  this  journal  (p.  426)  on  Les  Origines  Diplo- 
matiques  de  la  Guerre  de  1810-1871,  explaining  in  detail  that  the  omitted 
documents  are  "  irrelevant  materials "  and  protesting  against  "  the 
natural  suspicion  .  .  .  that  the  meat  is  withheld  and  only  the  shucks 
given".  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  so  convincingly  reassured  of  the 
entire  good  faith  of  the  publication  "  qu'il  porte  sur  l'integralite  des 
documents  conserves  aux  Affaires  fitrangeres  ".  The  seventh  volume  of 
this  publication  has  just  appeared  and  contains  documents  for  the  period 
from  September  1,  1865,  to  March  14,  1866  (Paris,  Ficker,  1913,  pp.  491). 

The  career  of  one  of  the  most  influential  politicians  and  journalists 
of  the  Third  Republic  is  depicted  in  Ranc,  Souvenirs,  Correspondance, 
1831-1008  (Paris,  Comely,  1913,  pp.  viii,  524,  reviewed  by  A.  Aulard, 
La  Revolution  Frangaise,  July).  E.  Petit  has  written  a  life  of  Eugene 
Pelletan,  181 3-1884  (Paris,  Quillet,  1913,  pp.  xv,  283),  and  Monsignor 
Laveille,  of  Chesnelong,  1820-1809  (Paris,  Lethielleux,  1913,  pp.  xvi, 
632). 

An  excellent  Bibliographic  Lorraine,  reviewing  the  publications  of 
191 1  and  1912,  is  published  as  the  third  part  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume 
of  the  Annates  de  I'Est  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1912,  pp.  256). 

The  question  of  Morocco  has  brought  out  a  number  of  volumes,  of 
which  a  few  of  the  more  important  are  Professor  A.  Bernard's  L'e 
Maroc  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913)  ;  E.  Dupuy's  Comment  nous  avons  conquis 
le   Maroc,    1845-1012    (Paris,    Roger,    1913,    pp.   400);    P.    Albin's   La 
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Querelle  Franco- Allemande ;  le  Coup  d'Agadir  (Paris,  Alcan,  1912,  pp. 
iii,  396)  ;  P.  Khorat's  En  Colonne  au  Maroc  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913)  ;  and 
Colonel  Sainte-Chapelle's  La  Conquite  du  Maroc,  Mai  ion-Mars  1013 
(Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1913).  Rene  Millet  has  treated  a  different 
phase  of  the  problem  in  La  ConquSte  du  Maroc:  la  Question  Indigene 
(Paris,  Perrin,  1913). 

A  life  of  Waldcck-Rousseau,  I' Homme,  I'Avocat,  I'Orateur  Parle- 
mcntaire,  le  Premier  Ministre  has  been  written  by  Paul  Raynaud  (Paris, 
Grasset,  1913). 

The  first  account  of  Captain  Marchand's  expedition,  which  was  made 
famous  by  the  Fashoda  affair,  hasjjeen  published  by  Dr.  J.  Emily,  the 
physician  of  the  party,  in  Mission  Marchand;  Journal  de  Route  (Paris, 
Hachette,  1913).     The  work  is  already  in  its  second  edition. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Lizerand,  Les  Depositions  du 
Grand  Maitre  Jacques  de  Molay  au  Proces  des  Templiers,  1307-1314 
(Le  Moyen  Age,  March)  ;  J.  Viard,  Itineraire  de  Philippe  VI.  de  Valois, 
I.  (Bibliotheque  de  l'ficole  de  Chartes,  January)  ;  P.  de  Vaissiere,  Le 
Baron  des  Adrets,  1 512-1586,  I.,  II.  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
April,  July)  ;  P.  van  Dyke,  The  Estates  of  Pontoise  (English  Historical 
Review,  Tuly)  ;  P-  Gachon,  Les  Biens  des  Uglises  Protestants  en  1685 
et  les  Oeuvrcs  Pies  (Annales  du  Midi,  July)  ;  M.  Marion,  Greves  et 
Rentrees  Judiciaircs  au  XVI IIe  Siecle:  le  Grand  Exil  du  Parlement  de 
Besancon,  1750-1761  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  July)  ;  G. 
Weulersse,  Les  Physiocrates  et  la  Question  du  Pain  Cher  au  Milieu  du 
XVI IIe  Siecle,  17 56-1770  (Revue  du  Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  April)  ;  Baron 
de  Contenson,  L'Ordre  Americain  de  Cincinnatus  en  France,  1783 
(Revue-  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  1913,  2)  ;  A.  Aulard,  La  Feodalite 
sous  la  Revolution,  Survivancc,  Vicissitudes,  Suppression,  I.,  II.  (La 
Revolution  Franqaise,  July,  August)  ;  G.  K.  Fortescue,  The  French 
Revolution  in  Contemporary  Literature  (Quarterly  Review,  April)  ;  N. 
Kareiev,  Deux  Opinions  Contraircs  sur  I'Histoire  Agrairc  de  la  France 
a  1'S.poque  de  la  Revolution  [Loutchisky  and  Kovalevsky]  (La  Revolu- 
tion Franqaise,  June)  ;  General  Camon,  Le  Systcme  de  Guerre  de  Na- 
poleon: la  Manoeuvre  sur  Position  Cent  rale  (Revue  des  fitudes  Na- 
poleoniennes,  July)  ;  R.  Villatte  des  Prugnes,  Les  Effectifs  dc  la  Grande 
Armee  pour  la  Campagnc  de  Russie  de  1812  (Revue  des  Etudes  His- 
toriques, May)  ;  G.  Lote,  Napoleon  et  le  Romantisme  Francois  (Ro- 
manische  Forschungen,  XXXIII.  1)  ;  Comte  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Le 
Due  de  Rovigo  a  Vincennes  (Revue  des  Etudes  Napoleoniennes,  July)  ; 
C.  Benoist,  L'Homme  de  1848,  I.,  Comment  il  /est  Forme  I' Initiation 
Rerohttionnaire,  1830-1840  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  1). 

ITALY,    SPAIN,    AND    PORTUGAL 
The  first  volume  of  an  Annuorio   Bibliografico  d'Archeologia  t  di 
Storia  dell'  Arte  per  I' Italia  is  compiled  by  F.  Gatti  and  F.  Pellati  and 

is  published  by   the   hmise   of    Loesi'lu-r   and   Company   of   Rome.      More 
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than  3,700  books,  monographs  and  articles,  both  Italian  and  foreign, 
published  during  1911,  are  listed  and  indexed.  The  same  house  has 
recently  undertaken  three  useful  bibliographical  publications,  which 
furnish  lists  of  the  works,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  appeared 
during  the  year  1912,  in  their  respective  fields.  These  are  Bibliografia 
Storica  Italiana;  Bibliografia  Giuridico-Sociale;  and  Folklore  Italiano. 
It  also  publishes  Lares,  Bollettino  della  Socicta  di  Etnografia  Italiana, 
which  began  in  1912,  under  the  editorship  of  Lamberto  Loria. 

Two  assistant  professors  in  the  University  of  Naples,  V.  Macchioro 
and  L.  Correra,  have  begun  the  publication  of  an  attractively  printed 
and  illustrated  quarterly,  Neapolis,  Rivista  di  Archcologia,  Epigrafia,  e 
Numismatica,  which  will  take  as  its  special  field  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.    The  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries  is  twenty  lire. 

Two  books  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  to  which  they  add  little  or 
nothing  new,  are  The  Story  of  the  Borgias,  by  John  Fyvie  (Putnam), 
and  Caesar  Borgia:  a  Study  of  the  Renaissance,  by  John  Leslie  Garner 
(McBride,  Nast,  and  Company). 

The  fourth  and  final  volume  of  Cesare  Pinzi's  Storia  della  Citta  di 
Viterbo  lungo  il  Medioevo,  illustrata  con  Note  e  Documenti  in  gran 
parte  inediti  (Viterbo,  Agnesotti,  1913)  carries  the  narrative  from  1436 
down  to  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  in  1534.  The  earlier  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1887,  1889,  and  1899. 

An  account  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule  at  Milan  is  furnished 
by  A.  Visconti's  La  Pubblica  Amministrazione  nello  Stato  Milanese 
durante  il  Predominio  Straniero,  1541-1706  (Rome,  Loescher,  1913). 

Students  of  local  Italian  history  will  find  Lcs  Deplacements  de 
Souvcrainete  en  Italic  pendant  les  Guerres  du  XVIIIe  Siecle,  by  M. 
Irenee  Lameire  (Paris,  Rousseau,  191 1,  pp.  viii,  538)  of  service  and 
interest. 

The  Spanish  School  of  Archaeology  and  History  at  Rome,  founded 
in  1910,  under  the  direction  of  Don  Jose  Pijoan,  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  Cuadcrnos  de  Trabajos  (Madrid,  1912).  The  long 
and  intimate  connections  of  Spain  with  Italy  furnish  a  wide  field  of 
investigation  in  which  comparatively  little  work  has  been  done. 

Fritz  Baer  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Studicn  sur  Gcschichte  der 
Juden  im  Konigreich  Aragonien  wahrend  des  13.  und  14.  lahrhunderts 
(Berlin,  Ebering,  1913). 

Don  J.  B.  Sitges  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  fifteenth- 
century  history  of  Spain  and  thrown  much  light  on  the  early  life  of 
Isabella  in  his  Don  Enrique  IV.  y  la  Excclentc  Senora,  llamada  vul- 
garmentc  Dona  luana  la  Bcltrancja,  1 425-1 530  (Madrid,  1912,  pp.  467, 
reviewed  by  J.  Juderias  in  Rcvista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas,  y  Muscos, 
March). 
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Among  the  many  evidences  of  a  revival  of  Spanish  interest  in  Amer- 
ca  is  the  recent  organization  of  an  Instituto  de  Estudios  Americanistas 
n  Seville,  which  began  in  March  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  Boletin ; 
t  is  also  to  serve  as  an  organ  for  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  and  for  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  of  the  University  of  Seville.  The 
opening  number  of  the  Boletin  contains,  in  addition  to  several  interesting 
historical  articles,  accounts  of  the  Americanist  movement  in  Spain,  and 
of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies.  The  foreign  subscription  price  is  fifteen 
francs. 

Some  account  of  the  recent  political  developments  in  Portugal  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  G.  Diercks's  Das  Moderne  Portugal  (Berlin,  Paetel,  1913, 
PP-  355)- 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  G.  Marchetti-Longhi,  La  Lega- 
zione  in  Lombardia  di  Gregorio  da  Monte  Longo  negli  anni  1238-1251, 
I.  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  XXXVI.  1)  ;  C. 
L.  Laderchi,  Battaglia  di  Guastalla,  19  Settembre  IJ34  (Nuova  Anto- 
logia,  August  1 )  ;  F.  D.  Olmo,  La  Rivoluzione  Francese  in  Piemonte 
(Rivista  d'ltalia,  April  13)  ;  A.  Vigevano,  L'Impresa  Garibaldina  del 
i860  secondo  i  Telegrammi  Pontifici  (Nuova  Antologia,  July  1 )  ;  A. 
Sassi,  Notizie  e  Docamenti  per  la  Storia  dell'  Ultima  Insurrczione 
Romana,  1867-1860  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria, 
XXXVI.  1);  L.  Kliipfel,  Die  Beam-ten  der  Aragonischen  Hof-  und 
Zentralfinanzverwaltung  am  Ausgange  des  13.  Jahrhunderts  (Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fiir  Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XI.  1)  ;  L.  Delavaud, 
Lettres  de  S.  A.  R.  Marie- Antoinctte-Therese ,  Princesse  des  Asturies, 
a  Madame  de  Mandell,  I.  (Revue  des  foudes  Napoleoniennes,  July)  ;  J. 
P.  de  Guzman,  Apnntes  para  la  Historia  Contempordnea:  los  Manifestos 
a  la  Nacion,  1834-1875  (La  Espaiia  Moderna,  July). 

GERMANY,     AUSTRIA,     AND     SWITZERLAND 

German  antiquities  prior  to  the  Volkerwanderung  are  treated  in  the 
first  volume  of  F.  Kauffmanivs  Deutsche  Altcrtumskundc  (Munich, 
Beck,  1913). 

P.  Kalkoff  has  described  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Luther  and  discussed  its  historical  and  religious  significance  in 
Die  Entstelutng  des  Wormser  Edikts:  eine  Gcschichtc  des  Wormser 
Reichstags  vom  Standpnnkt  der  Lutherischen  Frage  (Leipzig,  Heinsius, 
I9I3)- 

The  Historical  Commission  of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  its  session  in  May,  decided  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  materials,  especially  south  German,  for  the  history  of  trade  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  later  publi- 
cation work  in  the  field  of  German  economic  history. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Professor  Riezler's  Gcschichtc  Bayerns 
(Gotha,  Perthes,  1913)  deals  with  the  period  from  1650  to  1704.    Under 
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the  editorship  of  K.  A.  von  Miiller  there  has  recently  appeared  a  Riezler- 
Festschrift,  Beitrdge  zur  Bayerischen  Geschichte  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1913). 

A  life  of  Hans  Karl  vom  Winterfeldt,  the  chief  of  staff  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  has  been  written  by  Lieutenant-General  A.  von  Janson  (Ber- 
lin, Stilke,  1913,  pp.  xii,  449). 

Two  notable  contributions  to  the  history  of  Baden  have  recently 
appeared:  Lenel's  Badcns  Rcchtsverwaltung  und  Rechtsverfassung  unter 
Markgraf  Karl  Friedrich,  1738-1803  (Karlsruhe,  Braun,  1913),  and 
Andreas's  Geschichte  der  Badischen  V  crwaltungsorganisation  und  Ver- 
fassung  in  den  Jahren  1802-1818  (vol.  I.,  Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer, 
I9I3)- 

In  addition  to  Professor  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung's  Das  Befreiungs- 
jahr,  1813,  aus  den  Akten  des  Geheimen  Staatsarchivs  (Berlin,  Union 
Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1913),  the  more  notable  recent  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Napoleonic  period  include 
a  volume  of  facsimiles,  with  notes  and  comments,  entitled  Urkunden  der 
Deutschen  Erhebung,  edited  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Schulze  (Leipzig,  Merse- 
burger,  1913)  ;  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  diplomatic  relations,  of 
M.  Pfluger's  Koalitions-P olitik ;  Mettemich  und  Friedrich  von  Gentz, 
1804-1806  (Hamburg,  Rademacher,  1913,  pp.  101)  ;  and  the  second  vol- 
ume of  P.  Pietsch's  Die  Formation-  und  Unifortniernngsgeschichte  des 
Preussischen  Heeres,  1808-1010  (Berlin,  Verlag  fur  Nationale  Littera- 
tur,  1913,  pp.  vii,  275),  which  deals  with  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery. 

An  important  phase  of  the  growth  of  constitutionalism  in  Germany 
during  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  subject  of  Die  Grundrcchte  vom 
Wiener  Kongress  bis  sur  Gegenwart  (Breslau,  Marcus,  1913)  by  E. 
Eckhardt. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  movement  of  political  thought  in  Germany 
during  the  revolutionary  years  1848  and  1849  could  scarcely  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  comparison  of  the  various  constitutional  projects. 
This  has  been  admirably  done  in  a  little  pamphlet,  suited  for  illustrative 
use  in  classes,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Bergstrasser,  privatdozent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald,  under  the  title  Die  Verfassung  des  Deutschen  Reiches 
vom  Jahre  1849,  mit  Vorentzvurfen,  Gegenvorschlagen,  und  Modifica- 
tionen  bis  zum  Erfurter  Parlament  (Bonn,  Marcus  and  Weber,  1913, 
pp.  104). 

Professor  F.  Meinecke  has  completed  Paul  Hassel's  Joseph  Maria 
vom  Radowitz  by  a  volume  entitled  Radowitz  und  die  Deutsche  Revolu- 
tion (Berlin,  Mittler,  1913),  which  deals  with  the  active  later  years  of 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Frederick  William  IV. 

Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages 
(Clarendon  Press,  1913)  The  Early  Life  of  Moltke,  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  last  May  and  abounding  in  interest. 
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Das  Grossc  Haup'tquartier  und  die  Deutschen  Operationen  im 
Zweiten  Teil  des  Kriegcs,  1870-187 1,  by  Ludwig  Biergans  (Munich, 
Beck,  1913),  continues,  from  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  work  with  similar 
title  by  Edward  Friedrich.     The  volume  contains  52  maps. 

A  survey  of  the  present  German  political  situation  from  the  French 
viewpoint  is  furnished  by  W.  Martin  in  a  little  volume  on  La  Crisc 
Politique  de  I'AUemagne  Contcmporaine  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913). 

A  recent  contribution  on  the  Prussian  Polish  question  is  Die  Aus- 
breitung  der  Polen  in  Preussen  (Leipzig,  Hirschfeld,  1913)  by  W. 
Mitscherlich. 

The  reign  of  Ottocar  I.,  1 198-1230,  supplies  the  documents  for  the 
second  volume  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  et  Epistolaris  Regni  Bohemiae, 
edited  by  G.  Friedrich  (Prague,  Rivnac,  1913). 

Eduard  von  Wertheimer  has  completed  Graf  Julius  Andrdssy :  sein 
Leben  und  seine  Zeit,  nach  ungedruckten  Qucllen  (Stuttgart,  Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt,  1913,  pp.  xx,  420;  xiv,  374).  The  second  volume  carries 
the  narrative  to  the  secret  convention  of  January  15,  1877,  and  the  third 
volume  deals  with  the  last  years  and  the  characterization  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  joined  with  Bismarck  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Council  of  Constance  came  within  the  period,  1 384-1436,  allotted 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Regcsten  zur  Geschichtc  der  Bischofc  von 
Constant,  which  is  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of  K. 
Rieder  (Innsbruck,  Wagner,  1913). 

The  important  period  from  1813  to  1830  is  covered  in  the  second 
volume  of  YVilhelm  Oechsli's  excellent  Geschichte  der  Schweis  im 
Neunsehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1913,  pp.  xix,  848,  reviewed 
by  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Gbttingischc  Gelehrte  Anzcigcn,  June).  The 
volume  is  the  thirtieth  in  the  series,  Staatcngeschichte  der  Neuestcn 
Zeit. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  K.  Eymer,  C'dsar  und  Taeitus 
iiber  die  Germancn,  Matcrialicn,  besonders  fiir  cinem  verglcichenden 
Riickblick  nach  der  Lektiire  der  Germania  (Neue  Jahrbitcher,  XXXII. 
1)  ;  H.  Niese,  Ueber  die  Register  Friedrichs  II.  (Archiv  fiir  Urkunden- 
forschung,  V.  1)  ;  E.  E.  Stengel,  Fuldcnsia.  I.,  Die  Urkundcnfalschungcn 
des  Rudolf  von  Fulda  (ibid.)  ;  A.  Werminghoff,  Die  Urkundcn  Ludxvigs 
des  Bayern  fiir  den  Hochmcister  des  Deutschen  Ordcns  vow  Jahrc  1337 
(ibid.);  W.  Kohler,  Grisars  Luther.  I.,  II.  (Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung, 
June  21,  28)  ;  Preserved  Smith,  Luther's  Early  Development  in  the  Light 
of  Psycho-Analysis  (American  Journal  of  Psychology,  July)  ;  H. 
Grisar,  Prinsipienfragen  Modcrncr  Lutherforschung  (Stimmen  aus 
Maria-Laach,  1912,  10) ;  id.,  Lutherstimmuttgen  der  Gegenwari  (ibid., 
1913,  1-2);  id.,  Lutherstimmung  und  Kritik:  tin  Lutherwort  als  Schul- 
beispiel  (ibid..  1913,  3)  ;  id..  Walt  her  Kohler  iiber  Luther  und  die  Liige 
(Historischcs  Jahrbuch,  34.  1);  S.  Merkle,  IViirsburg  im  Zeitalter  der 
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Aufkldrung  (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XL  2)  :  Feldmarschall 
Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  Scharnhorst  (Velhagen  and  Klasings  Monats- 
hefte,  May)  ;  F.  Meinecke,  Stein  und  die  Erhebung  von  1813  (Kunst- 
wart  und  Kulturwart,  XXVI.  15)  ;  T.  Bitterauf,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Oeffentlichen  Meinung  im  Kbnigreich  Bayern  im  Jahre  1813  bis  zwm 
Abschluss  des  Vertragcs  von  Ried  (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XL  1). 

NETHERLANDS    AND    BELGIUM 

Arnold  Norlind  has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  peculiar 
historical  geography  of  the  Netherlands  in  Die  Gcographischc  Ent- 
wicklung  des  Rheindeltas  bis  zum  Jahr  1500:  eine  Historisch-Geographi- 
sche  Studie  (Amsterdam,  Van  Schaick,  1912,  pp.  xviii,  272). 

In  Het  Bijbelsch  Humanisme  in  Nederland  (Leyden,  A.  H.  Adriani, 
1913,  pp.  viii,  280)  Dr.  J.  Lindeboom  follows  out,  with  adequate  scholar- 
ship and  intelligence  though  without  brilliancy,  the  useful  task  of  trac- 
ing, through  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
activities  and  influence  of  that  series  of  humanists,  moderate  Catholic 
reformers  in  some  cases,  moderate  Protestant  reformers  in  most,  who 
steadily  furthered  theological  enlightenment  by  applying  the  best  classical 
and  humanistic  scholarship  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  For  the  most  part 
they  can  be  classed  as  assistants  or  continuators  of  the  work  of  Erasmus. 

The  latest  issue,  series  V.,  vol.  2,  of  the  Archives  ou  Corrcspondance 
inedite  de  la  Maison  d'Orangc-Nassau  is  edited  by  F.  J.  L.  Kramer,  and 
includes  materials  for  the  years  1779-1782  (Leyden,  Sijthoff,  1913"). 

NORTHERN    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE 

The  sixth  of  the  annual  issues  of  Islandica  published  by  the  Cornell 
University  Library  as  possessor  of  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection  is  a 
bibliography  of  Icelandic  authors  of  to-day  by  Mr.  Halldor  Hermanns- 
son,  with  an  appended  list  of  books  and  essays  relating  to  modern  Ice- 
landic literature,  since  the  Reformation. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Russlands  Oricntpolitik  in  den  letsten  swei 
Jahrhundcrlen  (Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  1913)  H.  Uebers- 
berger  deals  with  eighteenth-century  affairs  down  to  the  treaty  of  Jassy 
in  1792. 

Pierre  Rain's  Un  Tsar  Ideologue;  Alexandre  Ier,  1777-1825  (Paris, 
Perrin,  1913,  pp.  460.  reviewed  by  E.  Denis,  La  Revolution  Frangaise, 
July)  is,  as  the  title  implies,  a  somewhat  popular  history  of  the  reign, 
written  as  a  psychological  study. 

Professor  Theodor  Schiemann  has  studied  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830  and  the  diplomatic  struggles  with  England  and  France  over  the 
Eastern  Question  from  183010  1840  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Geschichte 
Russlands  unter  Kaiser  Nikolaus  I.   (Berlin,  Reimer,  1913). 

The  political   activities   of   one   of   the  most   important   Roumanian 
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families  are  recounted  by  Alexandre  A.  C.  Stourdza  in  L'Europe 
Orientale  et  le  Role  Historique  des  Maurocordato,  1660-1830;  avec  un 
Appendice  contenant  dcs  Actes  et  Documents  Historiques  ct  Diplomat- 
iques  inedits  (Paris,  Plon,  1913). 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Freiherr  von  Tettau,  who  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian army  during  the  war  with  Japan,  and  who  translated  into  German 
the  history  of  the  war  by  the  Russian  general  staff,  has  now  undertaken 
to  write  Kuropatkin  imd  seine  Unterfiihrer :  Kritik  und  Lehren  des 
Russisch-J apanischen  Krieges.  The  first  volume  has  appeared,  which 
traces  Kuropatkin's  career  from  his  early  exploit  at  Geok-Tepe  down 
to  the  battle  of  Liao  Yang  (Berlin,  Mittler,  1913,  pp.  x,  361). 

Dr.  Bernard  Stambler  has  written  of  the  Roumanian  Jews  and  of 
their  position  under  international  law  in  L'Histoire  des  Israelites 
Roumains  et  le  Droit  d' Intervention  (Paris,  Pedone,  1913). 

Professors  L.  von  Thalloczy,  C.  Jirecek,  and  E.  von  Sufflav  have 
published  the  first  volume  of  Acta  et  Diplomata  Res  Albaniae  Mediae 
Aetatis  illustrantia  (Vienna,  Holzhausen,  1913). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  A.  Bugge,  Altschiuedische  Gilden 
(Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XL  1)  ;  E. 
W.  Brooks,  The  Arab  Occupation  of  Crete  (English  Historical  Review, 
July)  ;  E.  Darko,  Die  Letsten  Geschichtschreiber  von  Byzanz  (Un- 
garische  Rundschau,  April)  ;  M.  Lyubavsky,  The  Accession  of  the 
Romanovs,  March  3,  161 3,  in  the  History  of  Russia  (Russian  Review, 
February);  anon.,  Der  " Allgemeine  Judische  Arbeiterbund"  zur  Zeit 
der  Russischen  Revolution,  1004-igoj  (Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft 
und  Sozialpolitik,  May)  ;  S.  Prokopowitsch,  Ueber  die  B edingungen  der 
Industricllcn  Entwicklung  Russlands  (ibid.,  Erganzungsheft  X.)  ;  G. 
Khrustalyev-Nosar,  The  Council  of  Workmen  Deputies  (Russian  Re- 
view, February)  ;  H.  Vimard,  Les  Juifs  en  Pologne  Russe  (Revue  de 
Paris,  August  1)  ;  H.  Williams,  The  Case  of  the  Letts  (Russian  Review, 
February)  ;  G.  Bodenstein,  Das  Statut  der  Belgradcr  "  Deutschenstadt " 
von  1724  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  April)  ;  D.  von  Szegh,  Die  Grenzen 
Albaniens  (ibid.)  ;  R.  Pinon,  La  Liquidation  dc  la  Turquie  d' Europe 
(Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  June  15)  ;  C.  Vellay,  La  Question  Armenienne 
(Revue  de  Paris,  June  1). 

THE    FAR    EAST 

The  first  number  of  Gcist  dcs  Ostens,  Monatsschrift  zur  Asiaten- 
kunde   (Munich,  Verlag  des  Ostens)   has  recently  appeared. 

The  Memoirs  of  Li  Hung-Chang,  edited  by  W.  F.  Mannix,  witli  an 
introduction  by  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  is  to  appear  this  fall  from  the 
press  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

An  authorized  French  translation  of  Niku-Dan  (Mitraillc  Humaine), 
a  personal  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  by  Lieutenant  Tadeyoshi 
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Sakurai,  has  appeared,  with  an  introduction  by  Marshal  Oyama  and  a 
preface  by  Count  Okuma  (Paris,  Challamel,  1913,  pp.  378).  The  vol- 
ume has  attained  the  remarkable  popularity  of  more  than  sixty  editions 
in  Japan.  A  Russian  account  of  La  Defense  de  Port  Arthur  by  Colonels 
A.  von  Schwarz  and  G.  Romanovski  has  also  been  translated  into  French 
by  J.  Lepoivre  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1912-1913,  pp.  652,  459). 

La  Chine  et  le  Mouvement  Constitutionel,  igio-1011  (Paris,  Alcan, 
1913)  by  J.  Rodes,  is  one  of  the  recent  publications  on  contemporary 
developments  in  China. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  E.  B.  Drew,  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
his  Life  Work  in  China  (Journal  of  Race  Development,  July)  ;  Katherine 
A.  Carl,  A  Personal  Estimate  of  the  Character  of  the  Late  Empress 
Dowager,  Tze-Hsi  {ibid.)  ;  O.  Hoetzsch,  Russisch-Turkestan  und  die 
Tendenzen  der  heutigen  Russischen  Koloniatpolitik,  I.  (Schmoller's 
Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft  im 
Deutschen  Reiche,  XXXVII.  2). 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Department  of  Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  expects  that  in  1914  Professor  William  I.  Hull  of 
Swarthmore  College  will  proceed  under  its  auspices  to  the  Netherlands, 
with  whose  archives  he  is  already  familiar  by  several  months  of  investi- 
gation, to  make  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  guide  to  the  materials 
for  American  history  in  the  various  Dutch  archives;  Professor  Frank 
A.  Golder  of  the  Washington  State  College  will  execute  a  similar  mis- 
sion in  the  archives  of  Russia.  It  is  hoped  also  that  further  investiga- 
tions in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  may  be  prosecuted.  Professor  Faust 
has  concluded  his  examination  of  the  archives  of  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and 
the  German  cantons  of  Switzerland.  His  report  will  take  the  form  of 
a  guide  similar  to  those  heretofore  published  by  the  Department,  in- 
corporating the  notes  which  the  director  of  the  Department  obtained  in 
the  archives  of  the  French  cantons  last  summer.  Of  the  four  volumes 
produced  by  this  Department  which  the  Institution  now  has  in  press — 
Mr.  Parker's  for  Canadian  archives,  Professor  Bolton's  for  those  of 
Mexico,  that  of  Dr.  Paullin  and  Professor  Paxson  for  those  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  period  since  1783,  and  Professor  Andrews's  last  volume 
for  the  earlier  period — the  first  two  are  nearly  ready  for  issue,  while  the 
making  of  the  index  to  the  third  is  approaching  its  completion. 

Professor  Ephraim  D.  Adams's  Dodge  lectures  will  be  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press  under  the  title  The  Power  of  Ideals  in  Amer- 
ican History. 

National  Supremacy :  Treaty  Power  versus  State  Power,  by  Edward 
S.  Corwin  of  Princeton  University,  treats  the  subject  from  an  historical 
as  well  as  a  legal  point  of  view  (Holt). 
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Laird  and  Lee  have  published  Historic  Americans,  in  four  volumes. 
The  articles  are  by  various  hands. 

We  believe  that  few  students  of  American  history  are  aware  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  collection  of  transcripts  from  the  English 
archives  which  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
Division  of  Manuscripts  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  lists  in  Pro- 
fessor Andrews's  Guides  are  by  this  time  wholly  inadequate,  additional 
volumes  having  been  acquired  with  much  rapidity.  There  are  lists  of 
accessions  in  each  successive  report  of  the  librarian,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  one's  knowledge  of  the  status  up  to  date.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  any  investigator  needing  to  consult  any  given  American  paper  in 
the  British  archives  does  well  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  a  transcript  at 
Washington,  for  with  characteristic  liberality  the  library  lends  these 
transcripts. 

Professor  John  S.  Bassett  of  Smith  College  has  just  issued  (Macmil- 
lans)  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  serve  either  as 
a  college  text-book  or  for  the  general  reader. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort  Dr.  L.  Van 
Der  Essen  of  Louvain  has  an  interesting  general  article  on  the  recent 
progress  and  organization  of  historical  work  in  the  United  States,  en- 
titled Wetenschap  in  het  Land  der  "Business  Men". 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  (pp.  308,  xxxv)  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
but  bears  the  imprint  date  1912.  The  volume  is  made  up  principally  of 
three  papers,  two  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  and  one  by  Dr.  Truman  Michel- 
son.  Dr.  Fewkes  spent  two  winters  conducting  excavations  in  the  Casa 
Grande  and  surrounding  ruins  in  Arizona  and  reports  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  a  paper  occupying  150  printed  pages,  together  with  a 
history  of  the  ruins  from  the  time  when  Father  Kino  visited  them  in 
1694,  quoting  at  length  from  many  writers.  Dr.  Fewkes's  second  paper 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  antiquities  of  the  Upper 
Verde  River  and  Walnut  Creek  Valleys,  Arizona,  and  describes  briefly 
a  large  number  of  ruins.  Dr.  Michelson's  paper  is  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  Linguistic  Classification  of  Algonquian  Tribes.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  an  illustrative  map  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  John 
R.  Swanton.  Included  in  the  volume  is  also  a  list  of  the  publications  of 
the  Bureau  (pp.  35). 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  has  written  for  the  American  Citizen 
series  a  volume  entitled  Organised  Democracy:  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  American  Politics,  which  contains  some  slight  historical  studies 
as  a  basis  for  his  analysis  of  present  democracy. 

Deutsch-Amcrikanischc  Geschichtsbldttcr,  hitherto  published  as  a 
periodical  by  the  German  American  Historical  Society  of  Illinois,  has 
now  become  an  annual,  edited  by  Professor  Julius  Goebel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.    The  change  supplies  an  organ  for  the  publication  of 
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larger  monographs  in  the  society's  field  than  can  be  inserted  in  a  maga- 
zine. V.olume  XII.  (Chicago,  the  Society  [1913]-  PP-  6o1)  is  marked 
especially  by  two  such  investigations:  one  by  Professor  Vincent  H. 
Todd  of  Greenville  College,  on  Christoph  von  Graffenried  and  the 
Founding  of  New  Bern,  the  other  by  Professor  Alexander  Franz  of 
Frankfurt,  on  "  Die  erste  Deutsche  Einwanderung  in  das  Mississippital ; 
eine  kritische  Wiirdigung";  also  by  an  interesting  mass  of  emigrants' 
letters  of  1709,  contributed  by  Professor  Goebel,  and  other  contents  of 
value.    The  volume  will  deserve  more  extended  notice. 

In  the  May-August  issue  of  the  German  American  Annals  Mr. 
Preston  A.  Barba  continues  his  studies  of  the  life  and  works  of  Fried- 
rich  Armand  Strubberg  and  also  presents  a  study  of  the  American 
Indian  in  German  Fiction.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Brede's  papers  on  the  German 
Drama  in  English  on  the  Philadelphia  Stage  are  continued. 

In  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  for  June 
Rev.  E.  I.  Devitt,  S.  J.,  presents  an  account  of  Bohemia:  Mission  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  Cecil  County,  Maryland.  The  life  of  Bishop  Conwell 
of  Philadelphia,  by  the  late  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  revised  and  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Lemuel  B.  Norton,  is  continued. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine  of  History  Mr.  Ralston 
Hayden  discusses  the  apostasy  of  Silas  Deane,  examining  in  particular 
the  question  whether  Deane  was  a  paid  agent  of  the  British  government. 
The  Magazine  prints  a  letter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1848)  relative 
to  General  Taylor  and  the  presidency,  and  also  one  of  James  R.  Mallorv 
(March  22,  1861)  touching  upon  his  plans  for  the  Confederate  navy. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a  Select  List  of  References  on 
the  Monetary  Question,  compiled  by  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  and  W.  A.  Slade. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  has  issued  Comparison  of  Customs 
Tariff  Laws,  1789  to  1000  inclusive,  and  intermediate  Legislation  thereon, 
with  statistical  Tables  of  Imports  and  other  Data,  in  two  volumes,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  1913  includes  some 
papers  of  historical  interest:  the  Theory  of  Constitutional  Government 
in  1787  and  at  the  Present  Time,  by  George  W.  Wickersham;  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  James  Bryce ;  the  States  under  the 
Constitution,  by  Job  E.  Hedges;  and  the  United  States:  the  People's 
Charter,  by  William  E.  Borah. 

A  print  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the  two  new 
amendments,  XVI.  and  XVII.,  Senate  Document  No.  12,  63  cong..  2 
sess.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  fif- 
teen cents. 

In  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  for  September  the  leading  article 
is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  paper  by  Sir  Charles  P.  Lucas,  formerly  of 
the  British  Colonial  Office,  entitled  The  A  B  C  of  West  Indian  History. 
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ITEMS    ARRANGED    IN    CHRONOLOGICAL    ORDER 

A  cheap  reprint  of  Las  Casas's  La  Destruction  de  las  Indias  together 
with  Vargas  Machuca's  Refutation  dc  Las  Casas  has  recently  been 
issued  as  a  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  Economica  de  Cldsicos  Castcllanos 
(Paris,  Louis-Michaud,  1913). 

Mr.  A.  Percival  Newton  of  the  University  of  London  is  the  author 
of  The  Colonizing  Activities  of  the  English  Puritans:  the  Last  Phase 
of  the  Elizabethan  Struggle  between  England  and  Spain,  which  is 
soon  to  be  published  in  the  series  of  Yale  Historical  Publications.  The 
volume  is  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  concerned  with  the  Providence 
Island  Company. 

John  T.  Lee  has  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Pro- 
ceedings Captain  Jonathan  Carver:  Additional  Data,  a  study  intended 
to  disprove  the  judgment  of  Professor  Edward  G.  Bourne  published  in 
this  journal  (XI.  287-302). 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  brought  out  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  Papers,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Professor  James 
A.  James. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Bulletin  (pp.  50)  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American  Loyalists  by 
Professor  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  entitled  the  Legacy  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Bahamas.  The  fortunes 
of  the  Loyalists  in  East  Florida  and  West  Florida,  and  in  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas,  and  some  other  islands,  are  followed  minutely  upon  the  basis 
of  careful  researches. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  for  July 
Professor  O.  G.  Libby  presents  a  careful  study  of  the  Political  Factions 
in  Washington's  Administration.  The  study  is  accompanied  by  analytical 
tables  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  first  four 
Congresses. 

The  Yale  University  Press  will  publish  Moreau  de  Saint  Mery's 
Diary  of  a  Voyage  to  the  United  States,  edited  by  Professor  Stewart 
L.  Mims. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announces  Harrison  Gray  Otis:  liis  Life 
and  Correspondence,  1765-1848,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.     The  work 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry  and  the  Battle  of  Lake  Eric,  by  James  C.  Mills, 
is  published  in  Detroit  by  John  Phelps.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  battle  scenes  from  old  engravings. 
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In  a  well-prepared  and  well-indexed  volume  of  335  pages  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1913)  the  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a 
Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  John  Jordan  Crittenden,  nearly  2500  in  num- 
ber, preserved  in  the  Division  of  Manuscripts.  The  range  is  from  1782, 
but  chiefly  from  1817,  to  1864.  Though  most  of  the  important  letters  of 
Crittenden,  and  many  of  those  addressed  to  him,  have  already  been 
printed  in  Mrs.  Coleman's  Life,  the  collection  contains  a  great  deal  of 
good  material  illustrating  general,  Whig,  and  Kentucky  politics,  and 
especially  the  discussions  of  i860  and  1861. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  have  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  Cowles  Richards  Clarke's  Village  Life  in  America, 
1852-18/2,  with  an  introduction  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

The  lecture  on  The  Relation  of  Press  Correspondents  to  the  Navy 
before  and  during  the  War,  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  O'Laughlin  at  the 
Naval  War  College  Extension  in  Washington  in  February  last,  has  been 
published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  complete  text  of  Professor  J.  G.  Randall's  treatise  on  The  Con- 
fiscation of  Property  during  the  Civil  War,  of  which  a  portion  was 
printed  in  this  journal  (XVIII.  79-96)  has  been  printed  as  a  University 
of  Chicago  dissertation  (pp.  vi,  72). 

Hungarians  in  the  American  Civil  War,  by  Eugene  Pivany,  illus- 
trated by  John  Kemeny,  is  a  booklet  of  about  60  pages  reprinted  from 
Dongo,  an  Hungarian  magazine  published  in  Cleveland.  Although  the 
Hungarians  in  the  Union  army  were  few  compared  with  those  of  some 
other  nationalities,  their  services  were  nevertheless  notable.  For  in- 
stance, we  find  among  them  two  major-generals,  five  brigadier-generals, 
fifteen  colonels,  two  lieutenant-colonels,  thirteen  majors,  and  twelve 
captains.  The  book  includes  sketches  of  the  principal  officers  as  well  as 
accounts  of  the  services  of  the  Hungarian  troops. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  publish  this  autumn  Bull  Run;  its 
Strategy  and  Tactics,  by  Professor  R.  M.  Johnston  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

War  Experiences  and  the  Story  of  the  Vicksburg  Campaign  from 
" Millikcn's  Bend"  to  July  4,  1863  (pp.  64),  "being  an  accurate  and 
graphic  account  of  campaign  events  "  taken  from  the  diary  of  Captain 
J.  J.  Kellogg,  of  Company  B,  113th  Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  has  been 
published  in  Washington,  Iowa,  by  the  Evening  Journal. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  (pp.  462),  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Young,  a  partici- 
pant, has  been  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

James  S.  Wads-worth  of  Geneseo,  by  Professor  Henry  G.  Pearson, 
comes  from  the  press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    General  Wadsworth  is 
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treated  as  a  political  leader  in  New  York,  as  a  military  commander,  and 
as  military  governor  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett  has  brought  out  through  Messrs. 
Lippincott  a  new  edition  of  Pickett  and  his  Men,  the  biography  of  her 
husband;  General  George  E.  Pickett,  whose  division  made  the  famous 
Confederate  charge  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Heart  of  a  Soldier  as  revealed  in  the  intimate  Letters  of  Gen- 
eral George  E.  Pickett,  C.  S.  A.,  has  been  brought  out  in  New  York  by 
Seth  Moyle. 

The  second  William  Penn:  a  true  Account  of  Incidents  that  happened 
along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  the  Sixties  is  the  title  of  a  small  book 
by  the  hand  of  W.  H.  Ryus  and  from  the  press  of  F.  T.  Riley  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Kansas  City. 

Dr.  James  Schouler  will  soon  publish  a  seventh  volume  of  his  well- 
known  History  of  the  United  States,  entitled  The  Reconstruction  Period, 
186 5-1877  (Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company). 

The  Granger  Movement :  a  Study  of  Agricultural  Organisation  and  its 
Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Manifestations,  1870-1880,  by  Dr.  Solon 
J.  Buck,  is  announced  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

The  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  by  the  late  James  A.  Le  Roy,  with 
an  introduction  by  President  Taft,  will  be  published  shortly  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Mr.  Le  Roy,  during  his  life-time  a  valued  contributor 
to  this  journal,  was  private  secretary  to  Judge  Taft  when  the  latter  was 
chairman  of  the  commission  for  governing  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  that  and  other  official  positions  had,  and  used  to  the  full,  the  best 
opportunities  for  knowing  the  history  of  the  American  occupation. 

LOCAL   ITEMS,   ARRANGED    IN    GEOGRAPHICAL   ORDER 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  brought  out  the  second  volume  of 
the  History  of  Belfast,  Maine,  by  Joseph  Williamson.  The  volume 
covers  the  period  from  1875  to  1900. 

A  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Vermont  (pp.  700),  by  Henry  Crocker, 
has  been  brought  out  in  Bellows  Falls  by  P.  H.  Gobie. 

The  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  public  records  has  issued  in  a 
pamphlet  (Boston,  1913,  pp.  21)  The  Laws  relating  to  the  Public  Records 
and  Public  Documents,  with  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General. 

The  February-March  fascicle  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety's Proceedings  contains  a  paper  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  on 
Sectional  Feeling  in  1861,  embodying  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
of  William  Howard  Russell  printed  in  the  London  Times  but  omitted 
from  Russell's  published  volume,  My  Diary,  North  and  South ;  a  long 
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letter  from  Donald  Campbell  to  John  Hancock  in  1787;  a  number  of 
letters  to  and  from  Francis  Baylies,  1828-1830  (one  of  1821),  pertaining 
to  politics  and  political  conditions;  some  letters  of  George  Sumner, 
brother  of  Charles  Sumner,  1837-1844;  and  a  letter  of  David  Thomas 
to  Griffith  Evans,  1789,  concerning  a  local  election.  In  the  April— May 
serial  Professor  MacDonald  develops  an  interesting  point  respecting  the 
Indebtedness  of  John  Marshall  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  implied  powers.  There  are  also  some  interesting  letters  of 
Salma  Hale  respecting  Monticello  and  Jefferson  in  1 818  and  a  letter  of 
1756  of  John  Adams  to  Charles  Cushing.  The  June  issue  is  chiefly 
marked  by  an  elaborate  paper  of  Mr.  Winslow  Warren  on  the  Colonial 
Customs  Service  in  Massachusetts  in  its  Relation  to  the  Revolution. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  occa- 
sional Bulletins  lists  important  recent  acquisitions  of  Southern  news- 
papers, among  them  a  file  of  the  Alexandria  (Virginia)  Gazette  from 
1800  to  1910. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  has  recently  received  as  a  gift 
from  the  Talbot  family  a  volume  of  manuscripts,  some  fifty  in  number, 
embracing  the  commissions  and  correspondence  of  Commodore  Silas 
Talbot. 

A  Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1865-1869,  by  Dr. 
Homer  A.  Stebbins.  is  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies  (vol.  LX.,  no.  1) 

Volume  XVII.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
which  is  now  in  press,  will  contain  an  account  of  the  exercises  at  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  society,  with  some  of  the  addresses  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  and  much  other  matter  relating  to  the  history  of  Buffalo. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  includes  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  R.  Stevenson  on  "  The  Councils  of 
Proprietors  of  New  Jersey";  a  continuation  of  Mr.  William  M.  Mer- 
vine's  account  of  John  Anderson,  sometime  president  of  His  Majesty's 
council  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  his  descendants:  a  memorial  (about  1731) 
in  behalf  of  the  children  of  William  Burnet;  and  some  documents 
(r735_I736)  relating  to  the  separation  of  New  Jersey  from  Xew  York. 
The  two  items  last  mentioned  are  both  taken  from  the  Eleventh  Report 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

Professor  Allen  C.  Thomas  has  brought  out  through  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company  A  History  of  Pennsylvania  (pp.  312). 

Mrs.  Hester  D.  Richardson  has  brought  out  through  Williams  and 
Wilkins  Company  of  Baltimore  Side-Lights  on  Maryland  History:  with 
Sketches  of  Early  Maryland  Families.    The  work  is  in  two  volumes. 

AM     HIST.   REV.,  VOL.   XIX.  — 14. 
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Volume  16  of  the  Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  con- 
tains accounts  of  the  mansion  and  family  of  Motley  Young,  by  George 
C.  Henning,  of  the  history  of  the  Washington  city  library,  by  William 
De  Caindry,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  Rev.  Page  Milburn,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  White  House,  by 
Mrs.  Abby  G.  Baker. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Library  Board  of  the  Virginia 
State  Library,  to  which  is  appended  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  state 
librarian  (pp.  50),  has  appeared.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  report 
of  the  department  of  archives  and  history,  wherein  are  noted  the  acces- 
sions of  manuscripts.  Two  considerable  bodies  of  papers  have  been 
acquired,  the  papers  (about  30,000  pieces)  of  J.  K.  Martin,  a  pension 
attorney  residing  in  Richmond  in  1850  and  subsequently,  and  the  letters 
(about  25,000)  of  William  Allason  and  Company,  a  firm  of  Scottish 
merchants  doing  business  at  Falmouth,  Virginia,  from  1760  to  1800. 
Among  the  accessions  are  also  numerous  papers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  library  has  arranged  its  consider- 
able collection  of  maps  and  made  them  available.  Bound  with  the  report 
is  a  List  of  the  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of  Virginia  (pp.  335),  supple- 
mentary to  the  list  printed  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  library 
for  the  year  191 1.  This  list  is  a  special  report  of  the  department  of 
archives  and  history,  prepared  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  archivist.  The  list 
now  printed  is  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  records  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington. 

The  Virginia  State  Library  has  issued  as  Bulletin,  vol.  VI.,  no.  2,  A 
List  of  the  Portraits  and  Pieces  of  Statuary  in  the  Virginia  State  Library, 
■with  Biographical  Notes,  compiled  by  Earl  G.  Swem.  The  list  contains 
only  the  titles  of  portraits  in  oils,  excluding  engravings,  lithographs, 
and  photographs,  which  it  is  intended  at  some  future  time  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  separate  bulletin.  In  addition  to  the  printed  sources  the 
compiler  has  availed  himself  of  manuscripts  and  newspapers  in  the 
library,  and  has  also  gathered  much  information  through  correspond- 
ence and  conversation  with  friends  and  relatives  of  those  represented  in 
the  collection. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 
includes  a  continuation  of  the  commissions  and  instructions  to  the  Earl 
of  Orkney  for  the  government  of  Virginia  (from  the  Randolph  manu- 
script) ;  a  number  of  documents  pertaining  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Bacon's  Rebellion;  several  council  papers,  among  them:  an  order  in 
regard  to  letters  of  denization  (1699),  instructions  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  to  the  governors  of  Virginia  (June  21,  1700),  instructions 
in  regard  to  trials  (August  1,  1700),  and  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  (August  21,  1700). 
The  Magazine  resumes  the  publication  of  the  list  of  Sussex  County 
wills  (M  to  W,  principally  of  the  period  1754-1804),  and  continues  the 
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minutes  of  the  council  and  general  court  (1624),  from  the  originals  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  as  also  the  Revolutionary  army  orders  for  the 
main  army  under  Washington,  1778-1779. 

The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia,  1619-1865,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Russell  of 
Allegheny  College  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  XXXI. ,  no. 
3,  pp.  194),  treats  of  such  topics  as  the  distribution,  the  origin,  and 
the  legal  and  social  status  of  the  free  negro. 

The  John  P.  Branch  Historical  Papers  of  Randolph-Macon  College, 
vol.  IV.,  no.  1,  comprises  a  biography  of  Governor  John  Floyd  (1783- 
J^37),  by  J-  M-  Batten;  one  of  Bishop  John  Early  (1786-1876),  by  J. 
Rives  Childs;  one  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  (1783-1841),  by  P.  P.  Cynn,  a 
Corean;  sketches  of  the  sons  of  Governor  John  Floyd,  from  the  manu- 
script of  Senator  John  W.  Johnston;  and  some  letters  (1844),  principally 
to  Thomas  Ritchie,  pertaining  to  Virginia's  attitude  toward  the  Texas 
question. 

The  June  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  prints  a  body  of 
papers,  mostly  letters  from  North  Carolina  in  1798,  relating  to  the  estate 
in  North  Carolina  of  Samuel  Cornell  (1731-1781),  who  in  1775  had 
been  the  richest  merchant  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  efforts  of  his  heirs 
to  recover  the  estate  after  its  confiscation  by  the  loyalist  act  of  1779. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Magazine  Mr.  Henry  A.  M.  Smith  continues  his  studies  of  the 
baronies  of  South  Carolina  with  a  description  of  Hobcaw  barony.  The 
register  of  St.  Andrews  Parish  and  the  order  book  of  John  Faucheraud 
Grimke  are  continued  in  this  number  and  also  in  that  of  July,  which  con- 
tains in  addition  an  article  on  the  Brisbane  family,  by  E.  H.  Hillman, 
and  one  on  Some  Forgotten  Towns  of  Lower  South  Carolina,  by  H.  A. 
M.  Smith. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  has  issued  Letters  of  Joseph  Clay, 
Merchant  of  Savannah,  1776-1793,  and  a  List  of  Ships  and  Vessels 
entered  at  the  Port  of  Savannah  for  May,  1765,  ij66,  and  1767. 

The  History  of  Georgia  Methodism  from  ij86  to  1866,  by  Rev.  G.  G. 
Smith,  has  been  published  in  Atlanta  by  A.  B.  Caldwell. 

A  History  of  the  German  Element  in  Texas  from  1820  to  1850,  etc., 
by  M.  P.  G.  Tiling,  has  been  brought  out  in  Houston  by  the  author. 

Volume  XIII.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  (University,  Miss.,  1913,  pp.  326)  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
reconstruction  in  four  counties  of  Mississippi :  Panola,  by  John  W.  Kyle; 
Scott,  by  Forrest  Cooper;  Lafayette,  by  Miss  Julia  Kendel ;  and  Oktib- 
beha, by  F.  Z.  Browne — counties  typical  of  the  different  agricultural 
regions  of  the  state,  and  for  the  most  important  of  which — Pinola  and 
Scott — ample  materials  were  available. 
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The  July  number  of  the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  contains 
part  II.  of  Professor  I.  J.  Cox's  study  of  the  Louisiana-Texas  Frontier, 
part  I.  of  which  was  published  in  vol.  X.  of  the  Quarterly.  This  issue  in- 
cludes also  the  diary  of  Rev.  W.  Y.  Allen,  who  resided  in  Texas  from 
March,  1838,  to  February,  1842,  and  was  for  a  time  chaplain  to  one  or 
other  house  of  the  congress  of  the  Republic.  The  diary,  which  covers 
the  period  from  March  to  December,  1838,  and  the  first  half  of  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  was  originally  published  in  the  Texas  Presbyterian  at 
intervals  in  1880-1883.  It  is  edited  by  William  S.  Red.  New  Light  on 
Manuel  Lisa  and  the  Spanish  Fur  Trade  is  a  contribution  of  Professor 
Herbert  E.  Bolton  and  includes  a  letter  of  Manuel  Lisa,  dated  September 
8,  1812,  given  in  translation  as  well  as  in  the  original.  The  correspond- 
ence from  the  British  archives  concerning  Texas,  edited  by  Professor 
E.  D.  Adams,  covers  the  period  from  May  to  August,  1843. 

Professor  Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  has  been  for  some  time  collecting  information  toward 
a  biography  of  Daniel  Boone.  He  would  be  glad  to  receive  information 
respecting  appropriate  material  in  private  hands  or  in  public  collections 
other  than  the  Draper,  Durrett,  and  Emmet  collections. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  a  comprehensive  History 
of  Democracy  in  Ohio  from  1803  to  1912,  etc.,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by 
T.  E.  Powell,  has  been  issued  by  the  Ohio  Publishing  Company  of 
Columbus.  The  work  includes  biographical  sketches  of  the  Democratic 
governors  of  Ohio  and  also  of  the  leading  Democratic  politicians. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  are  a  history  of  the  great  seal  of  Illinois, 
by  Brand  Whitlock;  a  description  of  Fort  Crevecoeur,  by  Arthur  Lagron, 
formerly  an  officer  of  engineers  of  the  French  army;  Recollections  of 
the  War  between  the  States,  by  Major  Henry  C.  Connelly;  the  Services 
of  Richard  Yates  to  Public  Education,  by  Edmund  J.  James;  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  held  in  Alton,  Illinois,  October  15, 
1858;  and  Recollections  of  the  Assassination  and  Funeral  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Edmond  Beall;  Some  Traits  of  Judge  Silas  L.  Bryan,  father 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  (reprinted  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
April,  1900),  by  Rufus  Cope;  and  four  letters,  from  Jesse  B.  Thomas 
(1820),  J.  H.  Pugh  (1825),  Benjamin  Mills  (1825),  and  George  Forquer 
(1830),  respectively,  written  to  P.  P.  Enos.  The  July  number  contains 
the  annual  address,  "Benjamin  Lundy,  Pioneer  of  Freedom",  delivered 
before  the  society  in  May,  by  George  A.  Lawrence;  a  paper  concerning 
the  plans  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  with  special  reference 
to  the  care  of  Public  Archives,  by  Professor  E.  B.  Greene;  a  letter  from 
E.  B.  Washburne  (dated,  Paris,  December  15,  1874)  to  John  Dixon;  and 
the  annua]  report  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber. 

The  Wisconsin  History  Commission  has  two  volumes  in  press:  Nar- 
rative Of  Service  with   the   Third   Wisconsin   Iufaulrv,  by   Major  Julian 
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W.  Hinkley,  and  Civil  War  Messages  and  Proclamations  by  Wisconsin 
Governors.  The  Diary  of  an  Artillery  Private,  by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  is  being  edited  for  the  commission  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  1912  has  come  from  the  press.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal historical  papers  included  in  the  volume  some  notice  has  already 
teen  given  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  journal  (p.  881).  The  index 
to  vols.  I.  to  XX.  of  the  society's  Collections  is  in  course  of  preparation 
and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  vol.  XX.,  which  is  now  in  press,  shall  have 
appeared. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Richards,  who,  under  a  commission  from  the  governor 
of  Iowa,  was  in  charge  of  the  defense  of  the  frontier  of  that  state  in 
1857,  1858,  and  1859,  gives  an  account  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Annals 
of  Ioiva  of  the  Organization  and  Service  of  the  Frontier  Guard.  In 
this  issue  of  the  Annals  is  printed  a  journal  kept  by  A.  W.  Harlan  on  a 
journey  from  Athens,  Missouri,  to  California,  May  I  to  September  17, 
1850.    " 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  Mr. 
Louis  Pelzer  discourses  upon  History  made  by  Plain  Men.  Episodes  in 
the  Early  History  of  the  Western  Iowa  Country  is  a  contribution  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Van  der  Zee  after  an  investigation  of  practically  all  available 
sources  and  a  careful  weighing  of  conflicting  and  confusing  statements. 
Mr.  Clifford  Powell,  in  his  history  of  the  codes  of  Iowa  law,  gives  a 
history  of  the  code  of  1897. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Collections,  vol.  IV..  no.  2,  contains  a  sketch 
of  Judge  Wilson  Primm  (1810-1878),  by  W.  C.  Breckenridge,  who  also 
edited  for  this  number  of  the  Collections  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
St.  Louis  written  "by  Judge  Primm.  Under  the  caption  "  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams's Adventures  in  Colorado  "  is  reprinted  a  letter  of  Ezekiel  Wil- 
liams published  in  the  Missouri  Gazette  of  September  14,  1816.  Williams 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  third  American  to  visit  the  Colorado 
country,  having  come  a  few  years  later  than  Pike.  The  editor  of  the 
■Collections  writes  an  introduction  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Sheldon,  director  of  the  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  has  brought  out  through  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska,  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Bulletin  54  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  bears  the  general 
title  The  Physiography  of  the  Rio  Grande  1 'alley,  New  Mexico,  in  Rela- 
tion to  Pueblo  Culture,  and  comprises  three  separate  papers,  the  result 
•of  co-operative  work  on  the  part  of  the  School  of  American  Ethnology 
and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director 
•of   the   former,   gives   a   general   physiographic   description   of    the   Rio 
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Grande  valley,  Professor  Junius  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado describes  the  geology  and  topography,  and  Professor  Henderson 
jointly  with  Professor  W.  W.  Robbins  of  the  same  institution  discusses 
the  climate  and  the  evidence  of  climatic  changes. 

The  Official  Correspondence  of  James  S.  Calhoun  while  Indian  Agent 
at  Santa  Fe  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  New  Mexico,  col- 
lected mainly  from  the  files  of  the  Indian  Office  and  edited,  under  its- 
direction,  by  Dr.  Annie  Heloise  Abel,  associate  professor  of  history  in 
Goucher  College,  will  be  published  before  long  by  the  Indian  Office.  The 
work  is  in  two  parts,  part  I.  comprising  the  correspondence  of  Calhoun 
as  first  Indian  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Santa  Fe,  1849-1851,  and 
part  II.  his  correspondence  as  first  territorial  governor  of  New  Mexico 
and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  1851-1852. 

The  Colorado  River  Campaign,  1781-1782:  Diary  of  Pedro  Fages, 
edited  by  Herbert  Ingram  Priestley,  is  one  of  the  recent  publications  of 
the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  O.  B. 
Sperlin  offers  some  account  of  the  exploration  of  the  Upper  Columbia 
in  1810-1811  by  David  Thompson,  the  astronomer  and  geographer, 
drawn  'from  Thompson's  journal,  preserved  in  the  ministry  of  lands  and' 
forests  in  Toronto ;  Leo  Jones  gives  a  resume  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  state  constitution  of  Washington ;  and  Allen  Weir  writes 
a  sketch  of  William  Weir,  who,  as  an  employee  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Company,  explored  the  Oregon  Country  in  1809.  In  the  issue  for 
April  Professor  Frank  A.  Golder  presents  a  Survey  of  Alaska,  1743- 
1799;  Camilla  Thompson  Donnell,  a  pioneer,  who  settled  at  The  Dalles 
in  1858,  writes  of  Early  Days  at  White  Salmon  and  The  Dalles;  and 
Guy  V.  Bennett  of  Early  Relations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  old 
Oregon  Territory.  The  July  issue  includes  some  extracts,  contributed 
by  George  W.  Soliday,  from  logs,  narratives,  and  journals  of  American 
seamen,  explorers,  traders,  and  travellers  in  the  Oregon  territory  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  pertaining  to  Independence  Day;  the  Story  of 
Three  Olympic  Peaks,  by  Professor  Edmond  S.  Meany;  and  a  letter  from 
John  Tyler  to  his  son,  dated  December  23,  1845.  The  reprinting  of 
Wilkes's  History  of  Oregon  continues. 

The  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  for  December,  1912, 
contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Bagley  on  the  Transmission  of 
Intelligence  in  Early  Days  in  Oregon;  the  journal  of  John  Work,  cover- 
ing the  Snake  River  expedition,  1830-1831,  edited  by  T.  C.  Elliott;  some 
letters  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Spalding,  written  after  the  completion  of 
a  journey  across  the  continent,  in  1836;  a  letter  of  James  W.  Ncsmith, 
written  from  Oregon  City  in  June,  1845;  and  a  letter  of  Sir  George 
Simpson  to  Archibald  McKinlav,  June  25,  1848.  with  an  introductory 
note  by  T.  C.  Elliott. 
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Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  has  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  his 
New  Pacific,  although  the  revision  falls  short  of  bringing  the  story  quite 
down  to  date. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Adams  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  the  author  and  publisher 
of  Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California,  1840-1855,  its  History  and  its 
Issues  (pp.  no). 

The  Archives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  issued  no  annual  report 
for  191 1.  That  for  1912,  just  published,  is  a  volume  of  295  pages.  It 
contains  as  appendixes  several  calendars  of  special  collections — of  the 
correspondence  of  General  James  Murray,  1759-1791,  of  that  between 
the  Sardinian  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  in  1761-1763  (the  Count  de 
Viry  and  the  Bailli  de  Solar),  and  of  Bishop  Inglis  of  Halifax,  1775— 
1814;  fuller  abstracts  of  the  papers  in  the  first  eleven  volumes  of  "  Corre- 
spondence Politique,  fitats-Unis  ",  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Paris;  and  the  full  texts  of  important  documents  relative  to  Anglo- 
French  relations  in  1629-1633  and  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition  of  1710. 
Among  the  acquisitions  are  the  papers  of  Joseph  Howe.  Three  volumes 
of  much  historical  interest  are  announced:  a  second  volume  of  Consti- 
tutional Documents,  a  volume  of  documents  relating  to  prairie  legisla- 
tion, and  one  of  documents  on  the  War  of  1812. 

Volume  X.  of  the  Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical 
Society  is  occupied  with  papers  read  at  last  summer's  meeting  of  that 
society  at  Napanee.  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonell's  paper  on  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
Dr.  Thwaites's  address  on  Romantic  Elements  in  the  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Severance's  excellent  article  on  Col- 
lections of  Historical  Material  relating  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Shortt's  discerning  paper  on  the  Economic  Effect  of  that 
War  on  Upper  Canada,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Pierre  Georges  Roy  has  collected  in  a  little  volume  some  historical, 
biographical,  and  descriptive  notes  relating  to  L'£glise  Paroissiale  de 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Victoire  de  Levis  (Levis,  1912,  pp.  296).  What  Mr. 
Roy  has  done  for  one  of  the  parish  churches  of  Levis,  opposite  Quebec, 
might  well  be  done  for  every  local  church,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, even  though,  as  in  this  case,  the  volume  could  have  naught  but  a 
local  interest. 

No.  69  (August,  1913)  of  International  Conciliation  is  a  sketch  of 
the  relations  of  Brazil  with  the  United  States,  by  Manoel  da  Oliveira 
Lima,  Brazilian  minister  to  Belgium. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  Ch.  de  la  Ronciere,  L'Origine  du 
Vineland  (Annales  de  Geographie,  May  15)  ;  H.  Vignaud,  Des  Theses 
Nouvelles  sur  I'Origine  de  Christophe  Colomb:  Espagnol  t  luif  ?  Corse  ? 
(Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature,  May  3)  ;  C.  Sanz  Ariz- 
mendi,  Cuatro  Expedicioncs  de  Juan  Haquines  (John  Hawkins), 
(Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Estudios  Americanistas  de  Sevilla,  March)  ; 
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L.  de  Laigue,  Un  Missionnaire  Lorrain  au  Canada  sous  Louis  XV. 
[Father  Rasle]  (Revue  Generale,  1913,  1)  ;  W.  C.  Fisher,  The  Tabular 
Standard  in  Massachusetts  History  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
May)  ;  L.  Didier,  Le  Citoyen  Genet,  conclusion  (Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques,  April)  ;  Homer  Lea,  The  Legacy  of  Commodore  Perry 
(North  American  Review,  June)  ;  Hiram  Bingham,  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine (Atlantic  Monthly,  June)  ;  Gamaliel  Bradford,  jr.,  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin (ibid.,  June)  ;  id.,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (ibid.,  July)  ;  id.,  Robert 
Toombs  (ibid.,  August)  ;  E.  I.  McCormac,  Tzvo  Ideals  of  Govern- 
ment in  American  History  (University  of  California  Chronicle,  April)  ; 
Demangeon,  Les  Relations  de  la  France  du  Nord  avec  VAmerique: 
Esquisse  de  Gcographiquc  Commcrciale  (Annales  de  Geographie,  May 
15)  ;  John  Boyd,  The  Birth  of  the  Dominion;  with  personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  (Canadian  Magazine,  July)  ;  G.  Latorre, 
La  Revolucion  c  Independence  de  Mejico,  I.  (Boletin  del  Institute  de 
Estudios  Americanistas  de  Sevilla,  March). 
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TRUTH  IN  HISTORY1 

"DILATE  saith  unto  Him,  What  is  Truth?"  Thus  ends  the 
*-  report  of  one  of  the  most  famous  conversations  ever  re- 
corded. That  the  colloquy  should  have  terminated  without  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Roman  procurator,  must  always  raise 
regret  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  the  writer  of  history.  For  we 
are  told  often  and  conclusively  that  history  has  truth  for  its  subject- 
matter  and  the  discovery  of  truth  for  its  end.  An  authoritative 
definition  of  truth,  therefore,  would  have  been  a  priceless  boon.  It 
has  indeed  been  often  asserted  that  the  question  of  Pilate  was  in- 
terrogative in  form  only,  and  that  his  real  thought  was  to  affirm  the 
hopelessness  of  ever  reaching  a  definition.  If  such  was  the  case,  one 
might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  Roman  had  lately  been  en- 
gaged in  historical  research ;  for  in  no  other  occupation  is  there 
more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  despair  that  his  remark  expresses. 
The  optimist  who  has  assured  us  that  truth  will  out,  even  in  an 
affidavit,  was  a  lawyer;  the  devotee  of  history  would  never  commit 
himself  to  so  cheerful  a  dogma. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  however,  that  the  pursuit  of  an  end  is  as 
useful,  at  least,  as  the  attainment.  The  boy  who  seeks  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  acquires  valuable  information  in 
the  quest.  No  limit  can  be  imagined  to  the  curiosity  of  man,  once 
having  become  self-conscious,  as  to  the  past.  History'  is  the  name 
we  give  to  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  satisfy  this  curiosity.  The 
earliest  beginnings  of  these  efforts  bring  perplexity.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  past  are  no  less  complex  than  those  of  the  present 
and  the  truth  about  them  is  no  less  elusive.  History,  therefore,  as 
an  aggregate  of  facts  for  investigation,  requires  subdivision  and 
analysis.     Not  all  truth,  but  certain  aspects  or  classes  of  truth,  are 
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the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  if  science  it  be.  I  know  of  no 
serious  contention  by  anybody  that  all  past  phenomena,  without  dis- 
crimination, are  properly  the  field  of  the  historian.  I  likewise  am 
aware  that  no  problem  will  call  forth  more  violent  debate  than  the 
bounding  of  the  field — the  determination  of  what  is  within  and  what 
is  without  it. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  am  going  to  assume  that  the  province 
of  history  is  to  ascertain  and  present  in  their  causal  sequence  such 
phenomena  of  the  past  as  exerted  an  unmistakable  influence  on  the 
development  of  men  in  social  and  political  life.  Such  an  assumption 
will  occasion,  I  suppose,  certain  liftings  of  the  eyebrows  and 
shruggings  of  the  shoulders  among  colleagues  in  this  association  for 
whom  I  have  the  profoundest  respect;  but  I  must  bear  with  such 
fortitude  as  is  vouchsafed  to  me  the  consequences  of  my  rashness. 

How  did  the  primitive  Aryans  fatten  their  swine  for  slaughter- 
ing (if  there  ever  were  Aryans,  and  if  they  ever  were  primitive, 
and  if  they  ate  pork)  ;  what  was  the  favorite  cosmetic  of  Alcibiades ; 
what  was  the  bacteriological  species  of  the  maggots  that  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  piously  replaced  when  they  lost  their  hold  on  his  sores; 
what  was  the  color  of  the  horse  that  bore  Washington  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth :  all  these  questions  concern  truth  as  to  the  past,  but 
shall  we  call  the  answers  to  them  history? 

It  would  indeed  be  scientific  heresy  to  deny  that  any  of  the 
phenomena  referred  to  could  possibly  have  been  influential  in  human 
development.  In  these  days  no  science  is  sure  of  its  footing  until 
it  has  proclaimed  its  special  interpretation  of  history.  The  eco- 
nomic, the  sociological,  the  metallurgical,  the  pathologic,  the  meteor- 
ological, the  astronomical,  the  geological,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
geometrical  interpretations  are  in  heated  rivalry.  It  is  therefore 
unsafe  to  say  that  the  most  obscure  and  least  suspected  fact  of  the 
past  will  not  appear  to-morrow  as  the  hinge  on  which  man's  whole 
career  has  turned.  But  pending  the  newest  revelation  of  this  sort 
we  are  privileged  to  approach  the  study  of  the  past  under  guidance 
of  a  series  of  presumptions,  among  which  is  this,  that  such  phe- 
nomena as  have  been  mentioned  are  not  of  the  first  importance. 

In  dealing  with  matters  that  are  presumed  to  be  of  high  im- 
portance the  student  of  history  is  confronted  with  the  problems 
concerning  truth  in  all  their  diversity.  He  must  ascertain  the  ob- 
jective actualities — the  occurrences  that  impressed  the  senses  of 
men;  he  must  ascertain  the  chronological  order  of  these  occurrences; 
he  must  strive,  at  least,  to  ascertain  the  causal  nexus  between  them. 

The  last  of  these  tasks  is  by  no  means  the  least.  As  we  have 
lately  been  warned  by  the  dean  of  the  historical  gild  in  America. 
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Dr.  Jameson,  with  his  wonted  force  and  precision,  "the  stream  of 
history  is  a  stream  of  causation  ".  To  resolve  the  forces  and  detect 
the  relations  that  underlie  the  movement  of  this  current,  demands 
an  exceptional  endowment  and  an  unstinted  application  of  intel- 
lectual strength.  For  about  a  century  now  this  particular  field  of 
activity  has  been  less  diligently  cultivated  by  the  scientific  historian, 
and  it  has  been  his  special  aim  to  achieve  exactness  in  the  first  of 
the  above-mentioned  aspects  of  truth.  He  must  know  precisely 
what  happened  and  he  must  know  it  from  the  original  contemporary 
evidence.  A  secondary  or  derived  account  of  an  event  must  be 
presumed  false.  The  longer  such  an  account  has  been  accepted  as 
true,  the  more  likely  it  is  false.  If  the  account  runs  back  into 
immemorial  antiquity,  the  event  never  happened,  and  the  matter  does 
not  concern  history  at  all,  but  belongs  in  the  outer  darkness  of 
anthropology  or  sociology. 

The  effects  of  this  trend  of  thinking  on  the  study  and  writing 
of  history  during  the  last  two  generations  have  been  remarkable.  A 
cyclone  of  criticism  has  swept  through  the  populous  realm  of  pseudo- 
historical  traditions  and  the  region  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  dis- 
jecta membra  of  their  proud  and  often  most  beautiful  forms.  The 
search  for  original  material  has  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  atten- 
tion of  historical  students  and  has  proved  beneficent  in  two  ways 
at  least :  it  has  enormously  increased  the  mass  of  such  material  for 
the  use  of  the  man  competent  to  make  a  synthesis  from  it,  and  it 
has  furnished  an  all-engrossing  occupation  for  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  tried  their  hands,  and  the  patience  of  their  readers, 
in  the  hopeless  task  of  synthesizing.  The  high  ratio  of  monographic 
collections  of  material  to  organized  and  literary  narrative  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  characteristics  of  recent  publications  in  history. 

The  absorbing  and  relentless  pursuit  of  the  objective  fact — of 
the  thing  that  actually  happened  in  exactly  the  form  and  manner  of 
its  happening,  is,  I  take  it,  thus,  the  typical  function  of  the  modern 
devotee  of  history.  Certain  corollaries  and  consequences  of  this 
conception  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  tends  greatly  to  limit 
the  scope  of  history.  Again,  it  tends  to  stress  the  material  as  com- 
pared with  the  spiritual  or  psychic  forces  and  influences  in  human 
life.  Further,  it  reduces  to  the  minimum  the  consideration  of  causal 
nexus,  and  tends  to  limit  history  to  the  post  hoc,  regardless  of  the 
propter  hoc.  Finally,  it  tends  unduly  to  limit  regard  for  the  influ- 
ence of  what  men  believed  to  be  true,  as  compared  with  what  was 
true. 

Every  serious  student  of  history  knows  the  thrill  that  comes  with 
the  discovery  of  an  unknown  or  a  forgotten  fact  of  the  past.     In 
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comparison,  the  joy  of  the  gold  or  diamond  hunter  over  a  "find" 
is  indeed  moderate.  Especially  keen  and  spicy  is  the  satisfaction  of 
historical  discovery  when  it  implies  the  erroneousness  of  long-stand- 
ing beliefs  and  enables  the  discoverer  to  proclaim  the  most  eminent 
and  authoritative  chroniclers  of  the  past  the  victims  of  ignorance 
and  illusion.  The  "  reconstruction  of  history  "  is  always  in  the  mind 
of  the  investigator,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  in  the 
intoxication  of  an  actual  discovery  of  new  truth  he  is  very  prone  to 
foresee  a  reconstruction  vastly  greater  than  what  actually  takes 
place.  The  current  of  humanity's  past  obstinately  continues  to 
move  before  his  eyes  in  the  same  old  channel  with  but  a  trifling  little 
jog,  though  the  new  revelation  seems  to  require  a  great  displacement 
all  along  the  course. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  do  the  achievements  of  historical  re- 
search, in  bringing  to  light  the  truth  about  the  individual  events  of 
the  past,  change  so  slightly  the  broad  picture  ?  This  is  the  question 
to  which  I  wish  to  devote  some  particular  attention  in  this  place. 
The  answer  to  it  cannot  be  a  simple  one,  and  I  do  not  aspire  to 
make  mine  complete.  I  would  merely  suggest,  as  in  some  measure, 
at  least,  influential,  this  fact,  that  the  course  of  human  history  is 
determined  no  more  by  what  is  true  than  by  what  men  believe  to  be 
true ;  and  therefore  that  he  who  brings  to  light  a  past  occurrence  of 
which  he  is  the  first  to  have  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  dealing  with 
what  is  no  real  part  of  history.  The  phenomena  of  social  life,  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  at  all  by  the  will  of  man,  are  due  in 
origin  and  sequence  to  conditions  as  they  appear  to  contemporaries, 
not  to  conditions  as  revealed  in  their  reality  to  the  historian  cen- 
turies later.  Or  if  the  lesson  of  the  past  is  sought  as  a  guide  to 
any  policy,  the  lesson  that  is  learned  and  acted  upon  is  derived  from 
the  error  that  passes  as  history  at  the  time,  not  from  the  truth  that 
becomes  known  long  after. 

Many  a  fact  of  history  is  like  the  grain  of  sand  that  intrudes 
within  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster.  Tiny  and  insignificant,  it  is 
quickly  lost  to  sight  and  knowledge;  but  about  it  are  deposited  the 
ensphering  layers  of  myth  and  legend  till  a  glimmering  treasure  is 
produced  that  excites  the  mightiest  passions  of  men.  Under  the 
charm  of  its  beauty,  art,  religion,  civilization,  is  developed ;  through 
the  lust  to  possess  it  a  dynasty  is  overthrown,  an  empire  falls  into 
ruin.  The  historian  may  crush  the  pearl  and  bring  to  light  the  grain 
of  sand ;  but  he  cannot  persuade  us  that  the  sand  made  all  the  in- 
tervening history. 

Consider  some  of  the  salient  incidents  in  the  history  of  history 
that  throw  light  on  this  doctrine.     Take  the  history  of  Rome,  for 
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example.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  or  more  amazing  than  the  influ- 
ence of  this  history  on  certain  phases  of  civilized  life  in  Europe 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century  of  our  era.  So  far  as  the  moral, 
legal,  and  political  development  of  West-European  nations  were 
determined  by  the  conscious  purpose  of  men,  that  purpose  was 
shaped  by  the  lessons  of  recorded  Roman  experience.  All  the  great 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  were  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Tiberine  city — its  rise,  its  greatness,  and  its  decay.  Theologians, 
jurists,  and  statesmen  of  both  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  class 
sought  in  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  people  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  medieval  and  modern  times.  And  the  solutions  were  in 
no  rare  instances  forthcoming.  But  what  was  the.  character  of  the 
history  on  which  depended  thus  the  course  of  civilized  life?  It  was 
for  the  most  part  the  history  that  we  find  in  Livy  and  Vergil — a  con- 
geries of  myths,  legends,  traditions,  and  patriotic  fancies,  animated 
throughout  by  a  purpose  to  glorify  a  not  too  glorious  people.  The 
superhuman  valor  and  virtue  of  the  early  Roman  heroes — Cincin- 
natus,  Camillus,  and  the  rest ;  the  godlike  sagacity  of  the  lawmakers 
who  devised  and  the  statesmen  who  applied  the  constitution  of  the 
republic ;  the  resplendent  genius  of  the  military  leaders  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  military  system  in  the  days  of  the  great  conquests: 
all  these  have  been  reduced  to  the  proper  level  by  the  critical  his- 
torians of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  was  after  the  fabulous 
elements  so  ruthlessly  extirpated  from  Roman  history  had  served 
effectively  for  ages  in  shaping  the  thoughts  and  deeds  and  aspira- 
tions of  men.  It  was  after  the  genius  of  Dante  had  fixed  the  trend 
of  the  medieval  mind  by  assigning  to  Pagan  Rome  a  high  place  in 
the  favor  of  God  and  an  indispensable  part  in  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian redemption.  It  was  after  the  cynical  Machiavelli  had  projected 
a  powerful  influence  into  the  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  by  deriving  from  the  tales  of  Romulus  and  Numa  and 
Virginius  and  Fabius  and  Scipio  his  astute  but  unmoral  maxims  of 
both  princely  and  popular  polity.  And  it  was  after  the  erudite 
Montesquieu  had  found  in  the  annals  of  Rome's  greatness  and 
decay  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  those  principles  which  he 
so  effectively  taught  to  succeeding  generations  through  his  famous 
Spirit  of  the  Laws. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Niebuhr  began  the  process  of 
proving  that  Dante  and  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu,  however 
ingenious  and  impressive  in  their  conclusions,  were  sadly  astray  in 
their  assumptions  of  fact.  At  the  present  day  what  is  accepted  as 
the  history  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  earliest  ages,  would  scarcely 
be  recognized  by  either  of  those  thinkers  as  concerned  with   any 
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state  of  which  they  had  ever  heard.  Romulus  and  Numa  and 
Servius  Tullius  and  a  whole  series  of  personages  whose  careers  fur- 
nished delectable  lessons  have  receded  into  the  realm  of  myth ;  the 
curies,  centuries,  dictators,  tribunes,  and  other  stock  properties  of 
the  drama  of  Rome  have  been  so  transformed  as  to  contradict  the 
deductions  that  were  once  drawn  from  them.  The  nineteenth-cen- 
tury conception  of  Roman  history  is  far  indeed  from  the  conception 
that  was  influential  during  the  centuries  when  Rome  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with. 

It  may  of  course  be  denied  that  any  ideas  about  Rome,  whether 
true  or  false,  ever  had  any  actual  influence  on  the  course  of  history 
in  later  ages.  We  all  have  heard  that  the  things  which  really  and 
truly  determine  the  sequence  of  human  affairs  are  those  of  economic 
significance ;  that  social  and  political  systems  take  form,  flourish,  and 
decline  according  to  the  source  and  volume  of  the  food  or  metal 
supply,  the  vagaries  of  commerce,  and  other  such  matters  as  are 
assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  will  of  men;  and  that  appeals  to 
the  conscious  human  experience  of  the  past  are  but  the  futile  cries 
of  deluded  creatures  who  will  not  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  their 
own  insignificance.  If  this  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  the  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  all  social  and  political  phenomena  is  to  be 
found  exclusively  in  the  workings  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  other  such  impersonal 
causes,  then  is  it  vain  indeed  to  compare  the  influence  of  true  with 
that  of  false  history,  and  this  essay  must  stand  as  but  one  more 
futile  cry  of  a  deluded  creature. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  another  familiar  illustration  of  the 
tendency  that  we  are  trying,  with  interest  even  if  in  error,  to  trace. 
The  most  hardened  devotee  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
would  hesitate  to  deny  that  during  the  last  thousand  years,  if  for  no 
longer,  -the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  has  occupied  a  very  large  place  among  the  cultural  in- 
fluences of  Christendom.  To  the  strongest  minds  of  thirty  genera- 
tions it  had  the  character  of  a  divinely  revealed  record  of  the 
precise  facts,  given  by  God  to  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
fallibly guiding  them  in  their  earthly  affairs.  It  was  comprehensive 
in  scope,  narrating  the  origin  of  the  human  race  and  pointing  by 
remorseless  prophecy  to  its  end.  It  was  detailed  in  treatment,  show- 
ing in  minute  revealings  the  course  of  social,  legal,  and  political 
development  among  God's  chosen  people.  There  was  no  question 
of  public  policy  or  of  private  conduct  that  could  not  be  and  was  not 
answered  by  appeal  to  this  history.  Through  a  thousand  years  of 
West-European  development  emperors,  popes,  kings,  bishops,  and 
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all  minor  authorities  sustained  themselves  on  the  precedents  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.  The  succession  of  phenomena  during  that 
thousand  years  may  have  been  determined  in  fact  by  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  gold  or  by  the  law  of  diminishing  returns;  but  Hilde- 
brand  and  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  and 
Martin  Luther  all  thought,  and  all  said,  that  the  mainspring  of  the 
part  that  they  took  in  trying,  at  least,  to  influence  affairs,  was  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  history  of  the  Israelites  the  precedents  were  found  for 
every  species  of  social  and  political  activity  that  was  manifested  in 
Christendom.  Kings  discovered  there  divine  sanction  for  absolute 
monarchy ;  republicans,  for  popular  sovereignty ;  moderate  men, 
for  the  mixed  form.  If  a  tyrant  was  to  be  got  rid  of  the  way 
was  pointed  out  by  the  achievements  of  Ehud  and  of  Jehu  and  of 
Samuel,  when  he  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  If  a 
people  was  to  be  destroyed,  the  fate  of  the  Amalekites  and  the 
recalcitrant  tribes  of  Canaan  furnished  a  divinely  sanctioned  model 
of  efficiency.  The  Albigenses  at  Toulouse,  the  papists  at  Drogheda, 
and  the  Pequots  in  Connecticut  were  slaughtered  with  pious  joy, 
based  on  the  same  historical  evidence  that  the  will  of  God  was  being 
executed.  How  thoroughly  the  social,  economic,  and  political  de- 
velopment of  our  own  country  in  its  early  life  was  permeated  with 
ideas  derived  from  the  Old-Testament  history,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  set  forth.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  one  authority  at  least  has  gravely 
ascribed  our  whole  political  system  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
Israelitish  polity  as  described  in  the  Scriptures. 

What,  now,  is  the  present  status  of  this  body  of  historical  nar- 
rative that  was  for  so  many  ages  a  powerful  factor  in  the  conscious 
activities  of  Christendom?  How  has  the  critical  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  dealt  with  the  ancient  records  and  traditions  of  the 
Jews?  The  answer  is  so  familiar  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 
Adam  has  gone  into  the  same  category  of  historical  significance  with 
Romulus.  The  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Israelites  have  taken  their 
place  as  an  epic  version  of  an  actual  experience  that  was  paralleled 
by  many  a  nomad  tribe  of  the  Orient.  Their  heroes,  lawgivers, 
and  deliverers  have  been  reduced,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  humanity.  Their  social  and  political  institutions 
are  known  to  have  been,  not  an  exceptional  type  set  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  nations,  but  in  substance  not  different  from  what  every 
primitive  people  in  similar  circumstances  has  evolved.  The  com- 
pilers of  their  records  and  the  writers  of  their  annals  are  proved  to 
have  worked  under  no  more  unerring  inspiration  than  that  which 
guided  the  historians  of  most  other  nations. 
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Will  the  history  of  the  Israelites  as  thus  transformed  ever  again 
influence  the  motives  of  men  as  it  did  in,  say,  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  while  it  still  retained  its  ancient  character? 
Will  the  Biblical  Moses  continue  to  inspire  national  patriots  when  it 
is  known  that  our  record  of  his  career  took  shape  a  thousand  years 
after  his  death  in  a  literature  of  moral  and  religious  propaganda, 
and  is  about  as  trustworthy  as  would  be  a  life  of  Alfred  the  Great 
written  to-day  to  promote  Anglo-Saxon  unity?  Will  constitution- 
makers  ever  again  seek  so  anxiously  for  light  from  the  system  of 
the  old  Jewish  government  as  they  did  before  that  system  was 
known  to  have  been  described  more  in  the  light  of  hope  for  the 
future  than  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  workings  in  a  far-distant 
past?  But  one  answer  to  these  questions  is  possible.  Of  Jewish 
history  as  of  Roman  history  it  must  be  said:  The  deeds  of  men 
have  been  affected  more  by  the  beliefs  in  what  was  false  than  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  true. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  pause  and  qualify.  We  shall  be 
told  that  we  are  hopelessly  out  of  date  to  suppose  that  the  deeds  of 
medieval  men  were  affected  in  any  significant  degree  by  belief  in 
Jewish  history  whether  true  or  false.  The  interpreter  economic  will 
assure  us  that  the  conflict  between  Papacy  and  Empire  was  but  a 
struggle  for  land  between  two  grasping  monopolies.  The  interpreter 
meteorological  will  show  us,  from  measurements  of  Sequoia  stumps 
in  California,2  that  a  decline  of  the  rainfall  in  central  Asia  de- 
termined the  Crusades  without  any  reference  to  the  historical  beliefs 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  or  of  St.  Bernard.  And  a  host  of  miscel- 
laneous interpreters  will  be  sure  that  the  Lutheran  revolt  was  pro- 
duced by  a  medley  of  racial,  financial,  and  artistic  incompatibilities 
amid  which  the  convictions  of  the  leaders  in  respect  to  Biblical  his- 
tory became  a  wholly  negligible  factor.  If  all  these  interpreters  are 
right,  the  comparisons  that  have  been  suggested  between  the  true 
and  the  erroneous  ideas  of  Jewish  history  must  be  dropped  as 
futile. 

What  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  by  the  broad  aspects  of  Roman 
and  Jewish  history  may  be  as  readily  studied  in  familiar  episodes  in 
other  fields.  Take,  for  example,  the  origin  of  that  mighty  sanctuary 
of  liberty  and  justice,  trial  by  jury.  Through  six  centuries  of  Eng- 
lish history  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  this  institution  had  either 
its  source  or  its  effective  guarantee  or  both  in  Magna  Carta.  There 
in  the  famous  article  XXXIX.  stood  the  familiar  words :  "  No  free 
man  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or 

=  Huntington,  "  Changes  of  Climate  and  History ",  American  Historical 
Review,  XVIII.  213-232  (1913). 
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banished,  or  in  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor 
send  upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land." 

Floods  of  ink  and  myriads  of  goose-quills  were  consumed  by 
Fortescue  and  Coke  and  Hale  and  Blackstone  and  all  the  lesser 
lights  of  English  constitutional  history  in  the  effort  adequately  to 
eulogize  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  barons  of  Runnymede  in 
providing  for  later  generations  this  singularly  beneficent  safeguard 
of  human  rights.  It  is  hard  to  understand  at  times,  when  reading 
the  declamation  of  the  anti-prerogative  men  and  Whigs,  that  Magna 
Carta  was  framed  with  any  other  conscious  purpose  than  to  furnish 
a  firm  basis  for  trial  by  jury.  This  was  in  large  measure  the  idea 
that  was  transmitted  to  America,  so  that  we  find  in  Tucker  and 
Story  and  the  rest  of  the  juristic  Fathers  Magna  Carta  and  the 
jury  system  inseparably  united  as  the  foundation  of  our  free 
institutions. 

That  the  association  of  trial  by  jury  with  Magna  Carta  con- 
tributed much  through  the  centuries  to  the  realization  and  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  government,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Nine- 
teenth-century criticism  has  proved,  however,  that  the  association 
was,  as  an  historical  fact,  utterly  without  foundation.  The  "judg- 
ment of  his  peers"  referred  to  in  the  thirty-ninth  article  was  a 
wholly  different  thing  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  and  no  such 
institution  as  trial  by  jury  of  a  person  charged  with  crime  was 
known  to  the  law  of  the  land  when  Magna  Carta  was  formulated. 
The  great  charter  of  English  liberties  neither  created  nor  sanctioned 
nor  guaranteed  trial  by  jury.  Such  is  the  actual  fact  of  the  matter. 
How  great  and  important  has  been  the  part  played  in  English  his- 
tory by  the  contrary  idea,  every  one  even  moderately  familiar  with 
that  history  may  easily  estimate.  It  is  another  case  where  an 
effective  (and  apparently  a  beneficent)  influence  on  the  sequence  of 
human  affairs  has  been  exercised,  not  by  what  really  happened,  but 
by  what  men  erroneously  believed  to  have  happened. 

Thus  far  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  my  theme  by  such  miscon- 
ceptions of  fact  as  have  been  ancient  and  inveterate,  and  untraceable 
to  any  definite  source  in  human  volition.  It  would  be  hardly  worth 
our  while  to  detail  the  thronging  examples  where  history  has  been 
deliberately  falsified  from  motives  of  political  or  personal  advantage. 
Conscious  and  willful  misrepresentation  of  the  actual  facts  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  politics  and  diplomacy  and  has  furnished 
historians  with  many  of  their  most  interesting  problems.  It  is  but 
a  little  over  forty  years  now  since  a  spectacular  instance  of  such 
misrepresentation  convulsed  Europe.  In  1870  the  present  German 
Empire  came  into  being,  and  the  impulse  to  its  birth  was  given  by 
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a  lie.  We  know  this  on  the  fully  documented  testimony  of  the 
liar.  Bismarck,  in  deep  despair  at  the  apparent  failure  of  a  diplo- 
matic enterprise  intended  to  force  a  war  with  France,  received  a 
despatch  from  the  Prussian  king  containing  an  account  of  the  last 
interview  of  the  king  with  the  French  ambassador.  The  meeting 
had  been  entirely  amicable.  Bismarck  immediately  made  public  a 
version  of  the  king's  despatch  so  distorted  as  to  produce  in  Germany 
the  impression  that  the  ambassador  had  insulted  the  king,  and  in 
France  the  impression  that  the  king  had  insulted  the  ambassador. 
The  result  was  an  outburst  of  passion  in  both  countries  that  at  once 
precipitated  the  momentous  war,  with  the  fall  of  the  French  and 
the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire. 

American  history  teems  with  instances  hardly  less  flagrant  and 
malicious,  though  in  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  there  been  anything 
so  cynically  frank  as  Bismarck's  avowal  of  his  part  in  the  fraud. 
We  might  refer,  for  example,  to  the  perversion  of  the  record  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  so  as  to  represent  the  Chief  Justice  as  declaring  that 
negroes  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect — a 
view  of  the  opinion  that  appears  in  more  or  less  pretentious  publica- 
tions even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  without  multiplying 
examples,  let  us  consider  now  some  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  whole  matter. 

That  the  critical  spirit  in  the  study  of  history  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  produced  some  astonishing  results,  is  beyond  all 
controversy.  Its  reconstructions  of  human  life  in  the  past  have 
been  no  less  significant  than  the  amazing  changes  wrought  by  the 
physical  sciences  in  our  ideas  of  the  material  universe.  No  wonder 
that  the  mantle  of  skepticism  has  enveloped  the  whole  historical 
gild,  so  that  only  the  hardiest  of  the  fraternity  dares  venture  a  com- 
monplace without  the  original  source  as  a  foot-note  to  sustain  him. 
No  wonder  that  the  restless  quest  for  new  facts  has  overshadowed 
every  other  activity  of  the  historical  student.  And  no  wonder  that, 
in  the  search  for  new  facts  of  the  objective  sort,  familiar  old  facts 
of  the  other  sort  are  neglected  and  crowded  out  of  their  due  con- 
sideration. We  are  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  discovery  and  intoxicated  with  our  superiority  over  the 
luckless  generations  that  preceded  us.  A  newly  detected  brick  pile 
in  Mesopotamia  or  a  freshly  opened  tomb  along  the  Nile  reveals  to 
us  unsuspected  information  about  Tiglath  Pileser  and  the  sixteenth 
dynasty;  at  once  we  feel  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  Periclean  Greeks, 
that,  with  all  their  culture,  they  lacked  these  facts.  Excavations  in 
Argos  and  Crete  give  us  knowledge  of  Homer's  heroes  that  the 
most  learned  men  of  Augustan  Rome  never  dreamed  of:  we  pity  the 
Romans  so  much  the  more  than  we  pitied  the  Greeks,  and  we  feel 
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renewed  confidence  in  the  ancient  judgment  that  the  civilization  of 
Rome  was  after  all  but  a  thin  veneer.  The  higher  criticism  shows 
us  that  David,  king  of  the  Jews,  lacked  somewhat  of  both  the  might 
and  the  tunefulness  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Old  Testament;  away 
goes  all  our  respect  for  the  Middle  Age,  to  whose  thinkers  David 
was  an  inspired  model  in  all  the  larger  and  finer  things  of  life. 
Our  contempt  for  the  centuries  is  cumulative  and  reaches  its  climax 
in  the  eighteenth,  when  Gibbon,  the  paragon,  historiographically,  of 
his  time,  described  with  affecting  details  the  "  fall "  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  West,  though  every  school-boy  of  our  blessed  age 
has  learned  from  one  of  our  brilliant  associates  that  it  never  "  fell " 
at  all.3 

No  long  reflection  is  needed  to  detect  the  dangers  that  flow  from 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  new  truth  in  history.  If  we 
impute  it  for  unrighteousness  to  an  age  or  a  people  that  they  lacked 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  that  has  become  our  possession,  the  age 
or  people  in  question  is  affected  with  a  taint  that  operates  to  obscure 
its  own  history.  We  enlightened  observers  scorn  to  busy  ourselves 
with  the  doings  of  those  who  supposed  that  Moses  and  Romulus 
and  Numa  were  actually  what  they  were  long  represented  to  be, 
and  who  believed  that  trial  by  jury  was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Carta. 
We  subconsciously  feel  that  so  ignorant  a  people  could  have  had 
little  in  its  own  affairs  to  warrant  the  attention  of  respectable 
scholarship.  Logically  this  is  of  course  a  shocking  non-sequitur^ 
but  its  existence  and  its  influence  at  the  present  day  are  unmistak- 
able, and  it  probably  has  some  share  in  the  rather  enthusiastic  move- 
ment of  the  younger  generation  of  historical  students,  especially 
here  in  America,  away  from  the  field  of  medieval  history.  I  have 
in  mind  three  men  under  forty,  each  of  whom  made  his  doctorate  by 
a  noteworthy  study  of  the  Middle  Age.  To-day  all  three  are  pro- 
fessors, and  in  their  serious  work  one  of  them  goes,  with  much 
reluctance,  as  far  back  as  the  peace  of  Westphalia;  another  centres 
his  effort  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  third 
declares  roundly  that  he  has  no  real  interest  in  anything  that  hap- 
pened prior  to  1870. 

The  corrective  for  whatever  evils  may  be  involved  in  the  tend- 
encies referred  to  lies  ready  to  our  hand.  We  must  recognize 
frankly  that  whatever  a  given  age  or  people  believes  to  be  true  is 
true  for  that  age  and  that  people.     The  actual  facts  as  to  Adam 

3  Robinson.  The  New  History,  p.  191  et  seq.  Gibbon  finds  evidence  of  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  transfer  of  certain  "  ornamenta  palatii  "  by 
Odovacar  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  understanding  the  term  to  mean  the 
imperial  insignia.  Robinson  shows  that  the  term  might  just  as  reasonably  have 
designated  any  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  therefore  that  what  Gibbon  took  for 
a  "  fall  "  may  have  been  merely  an  obscure  transaction  in  bric-a-brac. 
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and  Moses  and  trial  by  jury  and  Romulus  had  no  causal  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Erroneous  ideas  on 
those  topics  had  very  close  causal  relations  to  those  affairs.  For 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  therefore,  it  is  the  error  and  not 
the  fact  that  is  important.  The  business  of  the  historian  who  studies 
that  century  is  to  ascertain  the  scope  and  content  of  the  ideas  that 
constituted  the  culture  of  that  period.  Whether  these  ideas  were 
true  or  were  false,  according  to  the  standards  of  any  other  period, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  That  they  were  the  ideas  which 
underlay  the  activities  of  the  men  of  this  time,  is  all  that  concerns 
the  work  of  the  historian. 

These  axioms  of  the  study  of  history  are  familiar  and  undis- 
puted. Living  up  to  them,  however,  is  another  matter.  Especially 
in  view  of  the  cyclonic  sweep  of  criticism  and  discovery  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  has  become  desperately  difficult  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  decent  respect  for  the  historical  beliefs  of  less  favored 
ages.  Our  pride  in  the  attainments  of  our  own  day  distorts  all  our 
judgments  of  the  past.  In  vain  the  master-mind  of  a  distant  genera- 
tion rears  with  matchless  ingenuity  a  system  of  institutions  based  on 
the  teachings  of  Moses  or  of  Numa.  We  follow  out  languidly  the 
story  of  his  system,  no  matter  how  precisely  it  fitted  the  demands  of 
the  time.  At  only  one  point  will  our  interest  revive,  where  the 
master-mind,  by  some  chance,  hit  upon  a  notion  that  has  acceptance 
and  vogue  in  our  own  day.  Here  we  centre  our  attention  and 
appreciation,  and  in  our  history  of  the  affair  make  the  central 
feature,  not  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  system  to  contempora- 
neous needs  and  environment,  but  the  accidental  fact  that  there 
was  in  the  situation  something  that  anticipated  the  thought  or 
achievement  of  the  wonderful  twentieth  century. 

The  crying  need  in  the  study  of  history  to-day  is  humility.  The 
realities  of  the  past  will  never  be  scientifically  apprehended  so 
long  as  the  student  of  history  stands  contemplating  in  a  stupor 
of  admiration  the  reversals  of  ancient  beliefs  effected  in  our  own 
age.  Contempt  for  those  who  lacked  our  light  is  the  worst  of 
equipments  for  understanding  their  deeds.  With  all  their  miscon- 
ceptions about  Adam  and  Romulus  and  trial  by  jury,  the  people  of 
earlier  centuries  often  thought  and  acted  very  much  as  do  we,  their 
regenerate  posterity.  Keen  historical  vision  will  detect  in  them  at 
times  qualities  closely  akin  to  what  used  to  be  called  human  nature.4 
That  they  acted  in  many  cases  under  the  impulse  of  ignorance  and 
error,  should  make  their  history  more  rather  than  less  interesting. 
At  least  they  lived — they  acted — they  "  did  things  ". 

*  This  interesting  entity  has  of  course  been  banished  from  our  ken  by  the 
very  latest  and  most  completely  Bergsonized  conception  of  history,  and  I  refer  to 
it  with  the  due  apology. 
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Lowes  Dickinson,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  he  wrote : 

To  take  the  philosophy  or  the  religion  of  the  past  and  put  it 
into  your  laboratory  and  test  it  for  truth,  and  throw  it  away  if  it 
doesn't  answer  the  test,  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  value  and 
meaning  of  it.  The  real  question  is,  what  extraordinary,  fascinat- 
ing, tragic  or  comic  life  went  to  produce  this  precious  specimen? 
What  new  revelation  does  it  give  of  the  possibilities  of  the  world? 
That's  how  you  look  at  it,  if  you  have  the  sense  of  life.5 

The  study  of  history  is  justified  by  some  as  furnishing  examples 
for  present  instruction,  by  others  as  merely  enlightening  us  about 
present  conditions  by  tracing  them  in  their  becoming.  On  either 
basis  the  student  is  under  obligation  to  repress  in  all  humility  his 
scorn  for  the  error  that  he  finds  in  the  beliefs  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  dealing.  For  his  business  is  to  present  past  occurrences  in 
their  causal  sequence.  Xot  this,  that,  or  the  other  event  by  itself, 
but  this  as  the  cause  of  that,  and  the  other  as  the  effect  of  that.  But 
unless  he  is  ready  to  adopt  in  the  extreme  form  the  economic  and 
sundryological  interpretations  and  discard  the  human  influence 
entirely,  he  must  find  in  the  beliefs  of  men  a  most  powerful  factor 
in  the  chain  of  causation.  Nor  does  it  matter  at  all  whether  a 
belief  is  true  or  false.  Montesquieu  remarks  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois : 
"  In  a  free  nation  it  is  very  often  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
individuals  reason  right  or  reason  wrong;  it  is  enough  that  they 
reason:  for  from  that  springs  liberty."  Much  the  same  is  the  case 
in  respect  to  the  beliefs  of  a  people  about  history,  whether  of  their 
own  past  or  of  the  past  of  others:  the  beliefs  are  important  whether 
true  or  false;  for  out  of  them  is  formed  the  subject-matter  of 
history. 

Thus  we  come  again  to  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  significance  in  many  respects  of  the 
transformations  effected  in  historical  knowledge  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Least  possible  of  all  is  it  to  overestimate  the  change 
in  the  general  attitude  toward  history  that  has  resulted  from  these 
transformations.  Yet  in  one  respect  there  is  need  of  the  utmost 
caution  in  handling  the  new  situation.  It  behooves  the  historian  to 
be  modest  in  his  rejoicings  over  the  discoveries  that  have  reversed 
so  many  long-cherished  beliefs.  He  must  keep  in  mind  that  the 
reversal  cannot  be  made  retroactive,  so  as  to  affect  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  the  generations  who  knew  not  the  reality.  He  must  re- 
member, in  short,  that  for  very,  very  much  history  there  is  more  im- 
portance in  the  ancient  error  than  in  the  new-found  truth. 

William  A.  Dunning. 

&A  Modern  Symposium,  pp.  121-122. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CASTE1 

The  subject  of  caste  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  because  it  deals 
with  a  social  organization  which,  being  exclusively  and  essentially 
Indian,  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  civilization  of  India 
for  more  than  2500  years,  and  has  marked  off  Indian  civilization 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  unique.  A  striking  political 
result  of  this  system  has  been  that,  whereas  in  other  countries  lesser 
groups  have  tended  to  amalgamate  and  finally  form  nations,  such 
groups  in  India  have  tended  not  to  national  union,  but  to  ever- 
increasing  disintegration,  ending  at  the  present  day  in  an  immense 
number  of  mutually  exclusive  sections  of  the  population,  which  when 
once  split  oft"  have  never  been  known  to  join  again.  There  are  now 
well  over  2000  main  groups  of  this  character,  to  say  nothing  of 
lesser  subdivisions. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  caste  system  Indian 
civilization  must  be  unintelligible.  It  is  also  certain  that  without 
an  historical  study  of  the  caste  system  of  modern  India  that  institu- 
tion itself  cannot  be  fully  understood.  We  are  fortunately  not 
restricted  to  a  conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  early  stages  from 
the  phenomena  as  they  exist  to-day,  though  this  is  a  method  largely 
followed  by  various  writers  on  the  subject.  We  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, able  to  trace  the  historical  development  of  the  system  back  to 
its  source  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  ancient  literature  of 
India,  beginning  certainly  not  later  than  1300  B.  C.  This  literary 
evidence  may  be  divided,  sufficiently  for  our  present  purposes,  into 
three  periods.  Firstly,  we  have  the  period  from  c.  500  B.  C.  to  500 
A.  D.,  comprising  the  later  Vedic  ritual  literature,  the  ancient  law- 
books, the  two  great  epics,  all  in  Sanskrit,  valuably  supplemented  by 
the  Pali  literature  of  Buddhism.  In  this  period  the  caste  system  was 
essentially  the  same  as  it  is  now,  though  less  rigid  and  less  complex. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  London, 
April,  1913.  Authorities:  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  I.  (second  ed.)  ;  Weber, 
Indische  Studien,  vol.  X.;  Senart,  Lcs  Castes  dans  I'lnde;  Oldenberg.  "  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  Indischen  Kastenwesens  ",  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenland- 
ischen  Gesellsehaft,  LI.  267-290  (1897)  ;  Jolly,  "  Beitrage  zur  Indischen  Rechtsge- 
schichte  ",  ibid.,  L.  507  ff. ;  Fick,  Sociale  Gliederung  im  Nord'dstlichen  Indicn  BU 
Buddha's  Zeit  (1897);  Rhys  Davids,  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  II.  96-136; 
Indian  Census  Reports,  Punjab,  1881  (Ibbetson),  India,  1901  (Risley),  Bengal, 
1901  (Gait)  ;  Risley,  The  People  of  India  (1908)  ;  Baines,  "Ethnography",  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Indo-Aryan  Research  (.1912);  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index  of 
Names  and  Subjects  (2  vols.,   1912). 
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Secondly,  there  is  the  pre-Buddhistic  period  from  c.  1000  to  500  B.  C, 
embracing  the  literature  of  the  later  Vedas  and  the  ritual  and  theo- 
logical literature  of  the  Brahmanas.  In  this  period  the  caste  system 
had  already  come  into  being.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  earliest  period, 
that  of  the  Rigveda,  c.  1 300-1000  B.  C,  when  the  caste  system  was 
as  yet  unknown,  though  the  elements  out  of  which  it  developed  were 
evidently  in  existence.  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  as  far  as  this  is 
possible  within  such  limits,  to  trace  the  history  of  caste  in  its  main 
features  through  these  three  periods  back  to  its  origin,  to  criticize  the 
conflicting  views  that  have  been  held  as  to  its  character  in  its  early 
stages,  and  if  not  to  arrive  at  actual  certainty  regarding  its  origin, 
at  least  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  explanation  within  narrow 
limits. 

A  caste  of  the  present  day,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  typical  form, 
disregarding  minor  exceptional  details,  may  be  defined  as  a  homo- 
geneous social  corporation  bearing  a  common  name  and  distinguished 
by  the  following  four  characteristics :  ( 1 )  it  is  hereditary,  that  is,  its 
members  belong  to  it  by  right  of  birth,  a  man  being  born,  not  made, 
a  member  of  a  caste ;  (2)  it  is  endogamous,  that  is,  its  members  marry 
within  its  own  circle  only;  (3)  its  members  profess  to  follow  the 
same  occupation;  and  (4)  its  members  do  not  eat  with  members  of 
other  castes  and  in  varying  degrees  even  avoid  contact  with  them. 
The  caste  is  controlled  by  a  council  or  standing  committee,  whose 
rules  are  enforced  by  penalties  and  excommunication.  To  the  defi- 
nition thus  .broadly  stated  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  qualifying 
remarks  regarding  the  four  characteristic  features  mentioned. 

1.  In  consequence  of  its  hereditary  character  the  members  of  a 
caste  claim  a  common  descent.  Such  a  claim  is  generally  not  justi- 
fied historically,  being  often  based  on  a  fiction. 

2.  Though  the  members  of  a  caste  can  only  marry  within  the 
caste,  they  must  at  the  same  time  marry  outside  a  narrow  circle  of 
kinship  called  the  gotra.  Again,  when  a  caste  consists  of  subdivi- 
sions only,  these  subdivisions  are  endogamous  and  cannot  intermarry. 
Thus  a  Brahmin  can  marry  a  Brahmin  woman  only;,  but  he  may  not 
marry  any  Brahmin  woman ;  she  must  belong  to  the  same  endogamous 
subdivision  of  the  Brahmin  caste  as  he  does,  but  she  must  not  belong 
to  the  same  gotra  within  that  subdivision. 

3.  Though  members  of  the  same  caste  profess  to  follow  the  same 
profession,  which  is  generally  indicated  by  its  name,  there  are  many 
exceptions,  the  percentage  of  those  following  the  traditional  occupa- 
tion being  sometimes  quite  small.  Thus  the  Brahmins  are  tradi- 
tionally priests,  but  in  Bengal  only  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  in  Behar 
only  eight  per  cent.,  of  them  perform  religious  ceremonies.     Of  the 
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Chamars  or  leather-workers  of  Behar  only  eight  per  cent,  follow 
their  traditional  calling,  the  rest  being  agriculturists  or  general 
laborers. 

4.  The  barriers  to  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life  between 
members  of  different  castes  often  extend  beyond  the  prohibition  of 
eating  together.  Each  caste  is  characterized  by  an  infinite  number 
of  special  practices  regulating  the  conduct  of  its  members,  such  as 
abstention  from  particular  kinds  of  food  and  from  spirituous  liquor, 
the  infant  marriage  of  girls,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  remarriage 
of  widows.  Laxness  in  such  matters  in  addition  to  the  pursuit  of 
despised  and  degrading  occupations  has  resulted  in  a  complicated 
gradation  of  rank  based  on  varying  degrees  of  ceremonial  impurity. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  complicated  manner  in  which  the  lower 
castes  are  treated  by  the  higher.  Thus  there  are  a  number  of  castes 
from  whom  Brahmins  and  members  of  the  higher  castes  will  accept 
water  and  certain  kinds  of  sweetmeats ;  there  is  a  lower  group  from 
whom  water  is  taken  only  by  some  of  the  higher  castes ;  a  still  lower 
group  consists  of  those  from  whom  water  is  not  taken  at  all:  the 
village  barber  is  willing  to  shave  them,  but  he  will  not  cut  their  toe- 
nails. There  are  some  low  castes  whose  touch  defiles  the  higher 
castes,  though  they  refrain  from  eating  beef;  the  village  barber  will 
not  shave  them,  though  the  village  washerman  will  generally  wash 
their  clothes.  Still  more  defiling  is  the  touch  of  those  who  eat  beef 
(the  leather-workers  and  the  scavengers)  :  for  these  neither  barber 
nor  washerman  will  work.  In  Western  and  Southern  India  Brah- 
mins will  as  a  rule  take  water  only  from  their  own  caste  or  one  of 
its  subdivisions.  In  Southern  India  ceremonial  pollution  is  very 
elaborate,  being  graded  in  intensity  by  measurement  of  distance. 
Thus  a  Nayar  pollutes  a  higher  caste  by  touch ;  masons  and  black- 
smiths at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  feet ;  toddy  drawers  at  thirty-six 
feet ;  the  Pariah  who  eats  beef  at  sixty-four  feet.  A  curious  case  of 
rise  in  the  social  scale  of  caste  is  that  of  the  Dravidian  palanquin 
bearers  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  water-giving  caste 
in  order  that  thirsty  high-caste  travellers  might  obtain  a  drink  with- 
out leaving  their  palanquins. 

An  historically  important  feature  of  the  caste  system  observable 
at  the  present  day  is  the  frequent  formation  of  new  castes.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  adoption,  by  members  of  a  caste,  of  new  occupa- 
tions, which  give  rise  to  subdivisions  that  ultimately  become  distinct 
castes.  Thus  the  Sadgops  of  Bengal,  having  in  recent  times  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  a  pastoral  caste,  are  now  an  independent 
agricultural  caste.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  process  is  that  of 
the  educated  portion  of  the  fishermen  castes  of  Bengal  (Kaibarttas 
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and  Pods) :  they  are  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  who  have 
not  learned  English. 

Occupation  alone,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  formation 
of  new  castes.  A  considerable  number  of  castes  are  known  to  have 
had  a  tribal  origin.  These  represent  aboriginal  tribes  that  have  come 
into  the  fold  of  Hinduism  and  very  commonly  retain  their  tribal 
name.  Such  are  the  Ahirs,  or  agriculturists,  and  the  Doms,  or  scav- 
engers, of  the  United  Provinces  and  Behar ;  the  Gujars,  or  herdsmen, 
of  Rajputana ;  the  Mahars,  or  village  menials,  of  Bombay ;  the  Chan- 
dais,  or  sweepers,  of  Bengal ;  the  Nayars  of  Malabar ;  and  the  Parai- 
yans  or  Pariahs,  laborers  and  menials,  of  Madras.  Such  tribal 
castes,  many  of  which  have  come  into  existence  in  quite  recent  times, 
often  fictitiously  claim  an  origin  of  remote  antiquity.  Thus  the 
leading  men  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  set  up  as  Rajputs,  starting  a 
Brahmin  priest  who  invents  for  them  a  mythical  ancestor  and  sup- 
plies other  fictitious  claims  to  noble  descent.  By  this  and  similar 
methods  aboriginal  tribes  have  from  early  times  been  brought  and 
are  still  being  brought  into  the  social  system  of  Hinduism. 

There  are  further  a  few  examples  of  the  formation  of  castes  by 
crossing.  A  notable  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Khas  of  Nepal,  a 
caste  possibly  formed  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  the  result  of  mixed  marriages  between  Rajput  or  Brahmin  immi- 
grants and  the  Mongolian  women  of  the  country.  In  Orissa  there 
is  a  servant  caste  consisting  of  47,000  members  (according  to  the 
census  of  1901)  and  produced  by  the  union  of  higher  castes  with 
maid-servants  of  the  lower  clean  castes.  This  caste  is  stated  to  have 
existed  only  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  also  a  small  number  of  castes  which  began  as  religious 
sects.  Based  on  the  social  equality  of  their  members,  they  have  in 
course  of  time  reverted  to  the  normal  type  of  caste.  A  notable  ex- 
ample is  the  Lingayat  Sivaite  caste  of  Bombay  and  South  India, 
comprising  more  than  two  and  one-half  millions  of  adherents.  It 
arose  in  the  twelfth  century  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  those 
who  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  founder.  By  about  A.  D.  1700  it 
had  begun  to  develop  endogamous  sub-castes  divided  by  the  very 
social  distinctions  which  had  been  rejected  by  its  founder.  At  the 
census  of  1901  the  members  of  these  sub-castes  protested  against 
being  put  down  as  members  of  the  same  caste,  claiming  to  be  entered 
as  Brahmins,  Ksatriyas,  and  Vaisyas  of  the  main  caste.  Such  is  the 
aversion  of  the  Hindu  system  to  the  theory  of  equality  and  so  great 
is  its  predilection  for  an  aristocratic  gradation  of  society. 

Two  minor  causes  productive  of  new  castes  have  been  change  of 
habitat  and  change  of  custom.    The  migration  of  a  section  of  a  caste 
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to  a  distant  region  has  in  several  instances,  chiefly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  connubial  connection,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  endogamous  sub-castes,  commonly  distinguished  by  terri- 
torial names.  Such  are  the  Nambutri  Brahmins  of  Malabar  and  the 
Tirhutia  Brahmins  of  Northern  Bengal. 

Change  of  custom  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Rajputs  and  the 
Jats,  though  of  common  Indo-Aryan  origin,  now  form  two  separate 
castes;  for  the  Rajputs  strictly  prohibit  the  remarriage  of  widows, 
while  the  Jats  have  given  up  this  restriction. 

Thus  the  Hindu  society  of  to-day  consists  of  a  vast  congeries  of 
mutually  exclusive  units  with  an  inherent  tendency  to  further  sepa- 
ratism, the  only  unifying  feature  of  which  is  the  steadying  conserv- 
ative power  of  the  Brahmin  supremacy  that  dominates  the  whole 
system. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  social  system  I  have  just  described  to 
that  which  the  ancient  literature  of  India  presents?  Turning  to  the 
old  law-books,  of  which  the  code  of  Manu  (about  A.  D.  200)  is  the 
most  representative  for  our  purposes,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
society  that  is  already  strictly  organized  on  a  basis  of  castes.  Each 
caste  follows  the  occupation  appropriate  to  it.  The  members  of 
each  caste  must  marry  within  its  limits,  but  outside  the  gotra.  Com- 
mensality  and  various  other  kinds  of  contact  with  people  of  lower 
caste  are  strictly  forbidden.  Detailed  rules  are  given  regarding  per- 
mitted and  prohibited  kinds  of  food.  The  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquor  is  forbidden.  Child-marriage  is  prescribed;  the  remarriage 
of  widows  is  prohibited.  Every  serious  transgression  of  the  caste 
rules  is  punished  by  expulsion.  There  is,  however,  less  rigidity,  in 
these  law-books,  in  the  application  of  the  rules  of  caste  than  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day.  Thus  Manu  prescribes  the  first  marriage 
to  be  with  women  of  the  same  caste,  but  does  not  otherwise  alto- 
gether condemn  hypergamy.-  Again,  the  law-book  of  Gautama,3 
which  is  older  by  several  centuries,  speaks  of  the  possibility,  in  cases 
of  hypergamy,  of  rising  to  a  higher  or  sinking  to  a  lower  caste  under 
certain  conditions.  Manu  also  admits  that  there  is  a  certain  elas- 
ticity in  the  applicability  of  the  caste  rules  which  he  prescribes.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  caste  system  of  the  law-books  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  to-day.  There  is,  however,  one  great  and  striking 
difference,  the  emphatic  assertion  that  society  is  based  on  four  main 
original  castes  (varnas),  the  Brahmanas,  Ksatriyas,  Vaisyas  and 
Sudras.4    It  is  also  expressly  stated  that  there  are  four  castes  and  no 

2  Manu,   X.    5. 

3  Gautama,  IV.  22. 

4  Manu.  X.  4. 
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fifth.  The  first  three  are  in  various  ways  contrasted  with  the  fourth. 
They  are  called  the  twice-born  castes,  as  alone  being  admitted  to 
sacred  initiation,  to  Vedic  study,  and  to  the  right  of  kindling  the 
sacred  fire,  while  the  Sudra  is  excluded  from  these  privileges,  and  is 
bound  to  serve  the  other  three.  Marriage  of  the  twice-born  with 
Sudra  women  is  strongly  condemned,  those  who  enter  into  such 
alliances  becoming  outcasts  and  a  Brahmin  who  so  far  forgets  him- 
self sinking  to  hell  after  death.5 

Beside  these  four  main  castes  there  is  a  large  number  of  other 
castes.  They  are  all  explained  by  the  law-books  as  mixed  castes,  pro- 
duced solely  by  intermarriage  between  the  four  castes  and  then  by 
further  intermixture.  Thus,  if  a  man  of  either  of  the  first  two  castes 
married  a  woman  of  a  caste  more  than  one  degree  lower,  the  children 
belonged  to  neither  caste,  but  formed  a  new  one.  For  instance,  the 
union  of  members  of  the  Brahmin  caste  with  women  of  the  third  or 
Vaisya  caste  produced  the  mixed  caste  of  the  Ambasthas,  or  phy- 
sicians; that  of  Brahmins  with  Sudra  women  produced  Nisadas,  or 
fishermen.  Such  unions  are  recognized  as  taking  place  in  the  right 
order  {anuloma) .  Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  woman 
is  of  higher  rank,  are  condemned  as  against  the  grain  (pratiloma) . 
Thus  the  offspring  of  a  Sudra  man  with  a  Brahmin  woman  are  Chan- 
dalas,  who  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  lowest  of  mortals  "  and  are  con- 
demned to  live  outside  the  village,  to  execute  criminals,  to  carry  out 
the  corpses  of  friendless  men,  and  so  forth.  Alliances  between  two 
such  crosses  are  described  as  producing  new  castes  such  as  the 
Sairandhas,  or  "  snarers  of  animals  ".  Another  series  is  produced 
by  the  Vratyas,  members  of  the  three  upper  castes  who  have  become 
outcasts  by  neglecting  their  sacred  duties  and  whose  descendants  by 
intermixture  in  the  first  degree  were  Mallas,  Lichavis,  Dravidas,  and 
others;  from  hypothetical  alliances  between  these  again  arose  sec- 
ondary mixed  castes.  There  is  no  doubt  a  grain  of  historical  truth 
in  Manu's  theory  of  mixed  castes,  inasmuch  as  some  castes  of  his 
time  derived  their  origin  from  the  crossing  of  other  castes,  just  as 
others  have  done  in  modern  times.  Several  of  these  mixed  castes 
of  Manu,  however,  evidently  represent  original  tribes,  as  is  shown 
in  several  cases  by  the  very  names,  as  the  Magadhas,  Vaidehas,  and 
Dravidas;  or  others  mentioned  in  the  later  Vedic  literature,  as  the 
Nisadas  and  Kiratas ;  or  by  the  evidence  of  Buddhist  Pali  works,  as 
the  Mallas,  Lichavis,  and  Chandalas.  These  tribes  were  probably 
brought  into  the  caste  system  by  processes  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Other  so-called 
mixed  castes,  such  as  the  Sutas,  or  charioteers,  are  occupational  in 

'-Ibid.,  III.    16,    17. 
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origin,  as  we  know  from  the  early  Vedic  and  epic  literature.  This 
theory  of  mixed  castes,  which  contains  many  grotesque  and  absurd 
details,  is  thus  evidently  an  attempt  to  explain  as  due  to  a  single 
cause  what  is  the  result  of  several. 

Now,  though  Manu's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  "mixed"  castes 
is  clearly  erroneous,  his  theory  of  the  four  main  original  castes  is 
not  necessarily  also  erroneous.  It  is  true  that,  if  regarded  without 
reference  to  earlier  conditions,  the  theory  of  the  four  castes  appears 
inadequate  to  explain  the  already  complex  social  system  existing  in 
the  period  of  the  law-books.  It  has  accordingly  been  by  some  re- 
garded as  an  invention  of  the  Brahmins.  Thus  Risley  speaks  of  the 
"myth  of  the  four  castes"  and  has  conjectured  that  the  compara- 
tively late  law-books  became  acquainted  with  and  borrowed  the  idea 
of  four  castes  from  the  Iranian  division  of  society,  with  its  assertion 
of  priestly  supremacy,  into  four  classes.  Again,  M.  Senart  regards 
the  theory  as  a  fiction,  which  superimposed  the  ancient  classes  of 
Aryan  society  on  the  caste  system  with  which  those  classes  had  orig- 
inally nothing  to  do.  This  view  also  can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
because  it  ignores  the  evidence  supplied  by  Pali  literature,  which  is 
independent  of  that  of  the  Brahmins.  Is  it  in  itself  likely  that  the 
Brahmins,  averse  though  they  were  to  inductive  methods,  should 
have  invented  a  theory  which  at  the  time  broke  down  at  every  point 
in  view  of  the  facts  of  actual  life?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that 
it  was  based  on  a  tradition  which  reflected  simpler  conditions  once 
actually  existing,  and  which  was  now  stretched  to  explain  the  much 
more  complex  system  of  a  later  period  ?  That  this  was  the  case  can 
I  think  be  shown  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Vedic  literature 
which  is  anterior  to  the  law-books,  and  by  the  independent  Pali 
literature  of  the  Buddhists. 

What  do  we  learn  about  the  castes  in  the  later  Vedic  literature  ? 
We  already  find  here  a  developed  caste  system  of  which  the  charac- 
teristics are  heredity,  common  occupation,  and  restriction  on  inter- 
marriage. But  although  there  are  clear  distinctions  made  between 
the  castes,  there  is  as  yet  little  trace  of  impurity  communicated  by 
the  touch  of  or  contact  with  members  of  inferior  castes;  nor  is  there 
as  yet  any  evidence  showing  that  to  take  food  from  an  inferior  caste 
was  forbidden  as  destroying  purity.  Although  there  were  already 
many  other  castes,  the  four  constantly  appear  as  fundamental  and 
dominating  the  social  organization.  They  are  expressly  spoken  of  as 
four  in  number  in  the  Brahmanas.  Their  individual  names  are  men- 
tioned in  the  later  Vedas  and  the  Brahmanas  as  Brahmana,  Rajanya 
or  Ksatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Sudra.  There  are  occasional  variants  of  the 
names,  but  these  are  always  meant  and  their  order  is  the  same.    The 
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Sudra  caste  is  sometimes  represented  by  one  of  its  subdivisions,  as 
the  Chandala.  Often  only  the  three  upper  castes  are  mentioned  by 
name,  again  always  in  the  same  order.  In  the  later  Vedas  and  the 
Brahmanas,  the  Vaisyas  or  peasantry  appear  as  the  basis  of  the 
state,  on  which  the  priesthood  and  the  military  caste  rest ;  these  two 
are  superior  to  the  Vaisya,  while  all  three  are  superior  to  the  Sudras. 
The  Sudra  is  declared  to  be  incapable  of  sacrificing;  he  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  drink  soma;  he  is  unfit  to  be  addressed  by  a  consecrated 
person,  and  is  not  allowed  to  milk  a  cow  the  milk  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  the  milk  oblation ;  and  at  a  certain  rite  he  is  not  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  performers.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  servant 
of  another,  who  can  be  expelled  at  will  or  slain  at  pleasure;  he  has 
no  rights  of  property  or  life  against  the  noble;  even  if  prosperous 
he  can  only  be  a  servant,  his  business  being  "  washing  the  feet ". 
The  contrast  between  the  three  upper  castes  is  also  expressed  in  the 
later  Vedas  and  two  Brahmanas  by  the  "Aryan  color"  {varna)  as 
opposed  to  the  Sudra,  and  in  two  Brahmanas  the  "  Sudra  color " 
(sandra  varna)  is  mentioned.  It  is  significant  that  the  word  varna, 
which  is  used  in  this  literature  as  the  distinctive  term  for  caste,  in 
this  context  still  appears  in  its  primary  sense  of  "  color  ". 

The  Brahmana  literature  is  full  of  minute  distinctions  respecting 
the  castes.  For  instance,  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  describes  the 
different  sizes  of  the  funeral  mounds  for  the  four  castes,  and  the 
different  modes  of  addressing  each  of  them.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
all  this  should  be  pure  theory  at  so  early  a  period.  Any  one  who 
examines  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  Brahmanas  without  prejudice 
cannot  avoid  being  convinced  that,  without  any  kind  of  fiction,  we 
are  here  presented  with  an  authentic  account  in  broad  outline  of  the 
actual  social  conditions  of  the  time :  vis.  that  the  Aryan  population, 
still  inspired  with  a  lively  sense  of  opposition  to  the  non-Aryan, 
consisted  of  a  double  aristocracy  exercising  respectively  a  spiritual 
and  a  temporal  dominion,  the  third  position  being  occupied  by  the 
Aryan  freemen  whose  normal  occupations  were  pastoral  pursuits  and 
agriculture.  To  this  threefold  Aryan  community  were  added  the 
non-Aryan  plebeians  and  slaves;  while  outside  these  four  groups 
were  to  be  found  the  aboriginal  tribes  unaffected  by  Aryan  civiliza- 
tion. Some  scholars,  in  particular  M.  Senart,  have  denied  that  these 
four  great  categories  were  ever  castes,  but  regard  them  only  as 
classes  of  the  population.  Let  us  take  the  Brahmins  first.  Even 
at  this  day  they  are  acknowledged  in  India  as  one  caste,  though  it  is 
the  largest,  numbering  15,000,000,  and  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  whole  country  than  any  other.  It  is  still  endogamous  in  the 
general  sense  that  a  Brahmin  will  marry  a  Brahmin  woman  only; 
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but  it  consists  entirely  of  subdivisions  which  are  specially  endog- 
amous.  But  the  ancient  literature  supplies  quite  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  such  subdivisions  did  not  exist  in  the  old  period.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Brahmins  were  endogamous  generally,  but  married 
outside  their  gotras,  representing  the  great  families  such  as  the 
Atris,  Vasisthas,  and  others  that  dominated  the  life  of  Brahmins 
even  in  the  oldest  Veda.  When  the  Brahmin,  under  the  pressure  of 
economic  circumstances,  took  to  occupations  other  than  his  tradi- 
tional one,  he  still  remained  a  Brahmin ;  the  fractions  that  followed 
other  callings  neither  were,  nor  were  called,  castes.  The  growing 
differentiation  of  occupations  did  not,  either  here  or  in  the  other  two 
great  castes,  obliterate  in  such  occupational  fractions  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  great  groups  formed  natural  divisions  to  which  they 
belonged.  Below  the  four  great  groups  we  find  the  minor  division 
of  families  or  clans  (gotras),  but  these  are  not  castes  in  the  modern 
Indian  sense. 

But  how  do  matters  stand  with  the  other  three  categories  ?  The 
Rajputs  of  the  present  day,  comprising  more  than  10,000,000  mem- 
bers, and  unmistakably  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  military  caste 
of  the  Ksatriyas,  are  still  characteristically  one  caste  inasmuch  as 
they  are  endogamous  as  a  whole  and  exogamous  as  regards  its  clans. 
This  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  second  great  social  cate- 
gory was  a  caste  in  ancient  times  also.  In  considering  this  question 
we  can  call  in  the  aid  of  Pali  literature,  which  contains  abundant 
material  illustrating  the  social  conditions  of  northern  India  in  the 
centuries  following  the  death  of  Buddha.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
as  furnishing  evidence  independent  of  the  literature  of  the  Brahmins, 
but  it  has  not  in  this  connection  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
M.  Senart.  Here  we  find  the  term  jati,  literally  "  birth  ",  used  to 
express  "  caste  "  like  the  Sanskrit  varna.  A  man  is  described  as  a 
Brahmin  or  a  Ksatriya  by  jati,  or  to  be  by  jati  a  Chandala  or  Nisada, 
etc.,  as  belonging  to  the  despised  part  of  the  population.  Five  castes 
beginning  with  the  Chandalas  are  stated  to  be  low  castes  (jati)  as 
opposed  to  the  Ksatriyas  and  Brahmins  as  the  high  castes.  When 
people  are  designated  by  their  caste  they  are  spoken  of  as  Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas,  Chandalas,  etc.  In  one  of  the  old  dialogues  of  the  Pali 
canon,  Buddha  speaks  of  a  man  as  being  either  Ksatriya,  a  Brah- 
min, a  Vaisya,  or  a  Sfidra.  In  another  he  upholds  the  purity  of  the 
four  castes,  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  Brahmins  to  be  the  white  caste, 
or  varna  (while  they  call  each  of  the  others  a  black  caste),  and  the 
only  pure  caste.  In  another  it  is  expressly  stated  that  there  are  four 
varnas,  the  Ksatriyas,  the  Brahmins,  the  Vaisyas,  and  the  Sudras. 
We  hear  of  four  kinds  of  assemblies,  of  Ksatriyas,  Brahmins,  Gaha- 
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patis,  and  Samanas :  the  first  three  corresponding  to  the  three  upper 
castes,  the  fourth  being  only  the  specifically  Buddhist  order  of  ascet- 
ics. Further,  we  read  of  four  kinds  of  families  (kula),  those  of  the 
Ksatriyas,  Brahmanas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras;  or  only  of  three,  the 
Ksatriyas,  Brahmanas,  and  Gahapatis,  that  is,  of  the  four  castes  or 
of  the  three  upper  castes  respectively.  When  questions  of  purity  or 
impurity  arise,  it  is  always  Ksatriyas,  Brahmanas,  and  Chandalas  that 
are  concerned.  Everywhere  in  these  Pali  texts  we  see  that  the  old 
main  divisions  have  not  by  any  means  ceased  to  dominate  real  life 
and  to  represent  its  conditions  adequately.  There  is  as  yet  no  sign 
of  the  division  of  the  Brahmin  caste  into  sub-castes,  and  hardly  any 
reference  to  the  existence  of  mixed  castes.  The  castes  are  still  few 
in  nurnber,  by  no  means  approaching  the  multiplicity  of  modern 
times;  and  the  formation  of  new  occupational  castes  appears  only  in 
an  early  stage.  Even  traders  are  not  mentioned  as  a  caste,  but  are 
only  referred  to  by  the  term  kamma,  "  occupation  ".  Similarly,  the 
majority  of  the  artisan  classes  are  not  castes,  but  are  only  described 
as  practising  "  crafts  "  (sippa).  The  minor  groups  within  the  castes 
are  not  small  or  local  castes,  but  are  gotras.  Just  as  various  gotras 
(such  as  the  Gautamas,  Bharadvajas,  etc.)  are  here  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Brahmin  caste,  so  members  of  various  families  or 
clans,  such  as  the  Sakyas  and  Mallas,  are  represented  as  saying,  "  I, 
too,  am  a  Ksatriya  ".  All  this  Pali  evidence  in  corroboration  of  the 
later  Vedic  evidence  indicates  that  the  four  main  categories  still 
fairly  well  represented  the  framework  of  society  and  that  the  two 
highest  at  any  rate  were  felt  to  be  actual  castes. 

The  reality  of  the  third  caste  is  not  so  clear  in  the  Pali  texts,  and 
Dr.  Fick6  thinks  there  is  no  exact  sense  in  which  it  can  be  called  a 
caste.  We  have  seen  that  beside  the  two  upper  castes  there  appears 
a  third  category,  the  gahapatis,  as  distinct  from  them,  but  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  The  frequency  with  which  the  term  gahapati,  which 
is  equivalent  to  Vaisya,  is  used  indicates  that  it  was  felt  to  represent 
a  reality.  The  Vaisya  was  regarded  as  practising  agricultural  or 
pastoral  pursuits  and  trade,  but  not  handicrafts;  thus  when  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  a  Vaisya  and  a  Sudra  family,  a  trader 
would  still  feel  he  was  a  Vaisya.  Again,  we  find  the  question  asked 
about  a  man  whether  he  is  a  Ksatriya,  a  Brahmin,  a  Vaisya,  or  a 
Sudra.  All  this  shows  that  it  is  not  legitimate  to  regard  the  Vaisya 
as  a  theoretical  caste  from  the  Pali  evidence,  but  rather  that  it  is  an 
old  caste  in  process  of  dividing  into  many  sub-castes  under  various 
influences. 

6  In  his  Sociale  Gliederung  su  Buddha's  Zeit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  material  collected  in  this  work  is  derived  from  the  Jataka  book,  a  col- 
lection of  over  500  stories,  which  does  not  represent  the  oldest  period  of  Buddhism. 
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Dr.  Fick  also  denies  that  the  Siidras  ever  formed  one  caste.  The 
evidence  of  the  Pali  texts  at  all  events  indicates  that  though  the 
Sudras  included  infinitely  diverse  elements,  they  were  nevertheless 
regarded  as  a  single  category  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  a 
social  stratum  below  the  three  upper  castes,  so  that  it  might  still  be 
said  of  a  man,  "  This  is  a  Sudra  ".7  It  may  be  added  that  the  Pali 
texts  show  that  a  number  of  gilds  were  in  existence,  each  following 
its  own  calling,  such  as  that  of  the  gardeners.  Though  evidently 
not  castes,  they  were  approaching  the  condition  of  castes,  being  in 
fact  the  predecessors  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  occupa- 
tional castes  of  to-day.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
developed  into  castes  at  a  period  when  the  thought  of  the  Indian 
population  had  become  imbued  with  the  conception  of  caste  as  a 
natural  distinction  of  birth  combined  with  difference  of  occupation 
and  restrictions  of  association  with  persons  of  lower  birth  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  pollution. 

Turning  finally  to  the  Rigveda,  the  oldest  literary  monument  of 
India,  we  find  that  the  four  castes  are  only  mentioned  once,  in  a  hymn8 
which  belongs  to  the  latest  chronological  stratum  of  that  Veda  and 
which  can  be  only  very  slightly  older  than  the  other  Vedas.  In  that 
hymn  the  Brahmana,  the  Rajanya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra  are 
described  as  having  been  created  from  the  head,  arms,  thighs,  and 
feet  respectively  of  the  primeval  male.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  Rigveda,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  undoubtedly  much  older 
than  the  hymn  in  question,  we  find  neither  mention  of  any  such  four- 
fold division  nor  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  caste  system. 
Now  all  who  have  studied  Vedic  literature  closely,  as  I  may  claim 
to  have  done,  can  discern  a  continuity  of  civilization  between  its 
early  and  its  later  period,  a  steady  development  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  primitive  to  the  elaborate.  We  may  there- 
fore well  expect  to  discover  in  the  early  Rigveda  the  elements  from 
which  the  castes  of  the  later  Vedas  were  evolved.  The  general 
organization  of  society  here  presented  is  a  primitive  one,  occupations 
being  but  little  differentiated  and  every  man  being  for  the  most  part 
able  to  supply  his  simple  wants  himself.  Certain  men  were,  how- 
ever, already  beginning  to  devote  themselves  to  occupations  requir- 
ing special  skill,  such  as  those  of  the  chariot-maker  and  the  smith. 
In  this  comparatively  primitive  society  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
three  divisions  of  the  Aryan  population,  corresponding  to  the  three 


7  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  eastern  countries 
in  which  Buddhism  arose  had  been  imperfectly  Brahminized,  and  that  social  dis- 
tinctions are  therefore  likely  to  have  been  less  definite  there  than  in  the  more 
highly  organized  centre  of  Brahminism  farther  west. 

8  Rigveda,  X.  90. 
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upper  castes  of  the  later  Yedic  period  and  called  by  names  etymo- 
logically  related  to  the  designations  of  those  three  castes,  vis.,  (1) 
the  priests,  usually  called  brahman,  less  commonly  brahmana;  (2) 
the  ruling  or  military  class,  called  rajan,  the  later  rajanya;  and  (3) 
the  vis  or  peasantry,  equivalent  to  the  Vaisya.  This  threefold 
division  the  Aryans  must  have  brought  with  them  when  they  entered 
India,  for  it  corresponds  to  the  first  three  of  the  four  classes  into 
which  the  cognate  Persians  were  divided,  the  priests,  the  warriors, 
and  the  cultivators.  These  three,  collectively  designated  the  arya 
varna  or  "  Aryan  color  ",  are  opposed  to  the  dasa  varna,  or  "  aborig- 
inal color ".  The  aborigines,  however,  were  not  only  known  as 
enemies,  but  were  already  in  part  attached  to  the  Aryan  community 
as  a  servile  class.  For  the  word  dasa  not  only  means  "  aboriginal 
foe  ",  but  is  also  clearly  used  in  the  sense  of  "  slave  "  or  "  servant  " 
in  the  Rigveda  (much  in  the  same  way  as  Slav  among  the  Germans). 
The  term  dasa  varna  of  the  Rigveda  is  equivalent  to  the  later  Vedic 
saudra  varna  or  "  Sudra  color  ".  The  word  Sudra  does  not  occur  in 
the  Rigveda  except  in  the  one  late  hymn  already  referred  to;  its 
origin  is  not  known,  but  it  is  not  improbably  the  name  of  some  one 
large  aboriginal  tribe  that  was  enslaved  by  the  Aryans,  extended  to 
designate  the  whole  servile  class.  Here  we  have  the  word  varna 
(later  the  regular  term  for  caste)  used  in  its  primary  sense  of 
"color"  to  emphasize  racial  contrast  (which  in  the  Rigveda  is  also 
expressed  by  the  description  "black  skin").  Thus  we  already 
have  the  basis  of  the  caste  system  in  its  earliest  form:  the  three 
Aryan  classes  corresponding  to  the  three  upper  castes,  and  these 
three  contrasted  racially  with  the  aboriginal  black,  servile  class. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  did  these  classes  become  castes? 
Several  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  transfor- 
mation. 

The  Hindu  theory  in  the  law-books,  of  the  origin  of  the  castes  by 
intermixture,  we  have  already  seen  to  be  inadequate. 

Then  there  is  the  tribal  theory.  Tribes  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  transformed  into  castes  in  modern  times;  but  this  has  taken 
place  only  when  the  tribes  have  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
regular  caste  system  and  have  adopted  its  characteristic  usages  from 
religious  and  social  motives.  But  if  left  to  themselves  tribes  do 
not  ever  tend  to  caste ;  for  primitive  tribes  are  as  a  rule  exogamous, 
not  endogamous.  In  Europe  the  development  of  tribes  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction :  they  have  ended  in  national  consolidation,  not 
political  separatism. 

Nesfield's  theory  is  that  the  ultimate  origin  of  caste  is  to  be  found 
in  occupation  pure  and  simple.     Mere  difference  of  occupation  by 
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itself  has  never  been  known  to  originate  a  caste  system.  The  gilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  never  endogamous.  In  the  fifth  century 
A.  D.  all  occupations  were  made  hereditary  by  a  law  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code,  every  man  being  obliged  to  marry  within  the  circle  of 
his  occupation ;  but  this  system  at  once  collapsed  as  soon  as  its  legal 
enforcement  came  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that, 
when  a  caste  system  had  once  been  firmly  established,  occupation 
became  a  predominant  element  in  the  formation  of  castes  as  Indian 
society  developed. 

According  to  M.  fimile  Senart,  the  origin  of  caste  is,  firstly,  to 
be  found  in  the  normal  development  of  the  ancient  Aryan  family 
system,  in  which  both  a  rule  of  exogamy  and  one  of  endogamy  was 
practised;  and  secondly,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  four  classes. 
But  the  parallel  he  draws  between  the  social  organization  of  the 
Hindus  and  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  appears  to  go  beyond  the 
evidence  and  applies  to  a  later  Indian  period,  but  not  to  the  earliest 
Vedic  stage.  The  artificial  superimposition  of  the  four  classes  on  an 
already  existing  caste  system,  as  assumed  by  him,  breaks  down  in 
view  of  the  historical  connection  which  may  be  shown  to  exist  be- 
tween the  four  classes  of  the  earliest  Vedic  period  and  the  castes  of 
the  later  Vedic  period.  Nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
herited Aryan  organization  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  genesis 
of  caste. 

The  ultimate  determining  cause  in  the  transformation  of  classes 
into  the  rigid  castes  of  the  Indian  system  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
distinction  of  blood  between  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race. 
But  this  is  not  enough ;  for  history  shows  that  such  contact  between 
two  more  or  less  similar  races  has  elsewhere  resulted  in  connubial 
amalgamation.  The  additional  and  more  deeply  dividing  difference 
of  color  was  necessary  to  produce  permanent  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriage. But  even  this  would  have  led  no  further  than  to  the 
existence  in  India  of  two  racial  endogamous  divisions  of  the  popu- 
lation, like  the  whites  and  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Boers  and  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa.  But  why  should  the  Aryans 
themselves  have  separated  into  castes?  It  was  because  they  were 
divided  into  classes  that  already  contained  the  germs  of  caste.  The 
Brahmins,  even  of  the  Rigveda,  were  a  hereditary  priesthood  by 
occupation,  laying  much  stress  on  purity  of  descent  and  not  improb- 
ably already  endogamous,  as  the  fire-priests  of  the  Persians  are 
stated  to  have  been.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  noble  military  class, 
practising  the  hereditary  occupation  of  arms,  was  analogous. 

The  word  varna  is  significant  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  caste :  without  vania  in  one  sense  there  would  in  all  probability 
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nave  been  no  varna  in  the  other.9  Contact  with  the  black  aborigines 
concentrated  the  attention  of  the  conquering  Aryans  on  purity  of 
race  by  means  of  a  characteristic  that  was  lacking  in  the  conquests 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryans.  This  attention  emphasized  the 
occupational  class  distinctions  already  existing  among  themselves, 
and  hardened  these  distinctions  into  the  original  barriers  of  caste; 
these  once  fixed  led,  as  types  for  imitation,  to  the  creation  of  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  sub-castes  largely  on  an  occupational 
basis,  but  also  by  other  processes  still  going  on  in  India.  Thus  the 
two  factors  of  race  and  occupation,  operating  in  combination,  the 
former  by  dividing  the  conquerors  from  the  conquered,  the  latter 
by  dividing  the  conquerors  themselves,  are  required  to  explain  the 
origin  of  caste. 

In  connection  with  this  question  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
direct  and  unscrupulous  action  of  the  Brahmins  in  developing  the 
caste  system,  as  e.  g.,  by  the  invention  of  matrimonial  taboos,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the  Brahmins  have  never 
neglected  their  own  interests;  but  it  was  by  an  unconscious  gradual 
growth  of  an  elaborate  sacrificial  ritual  for  the  performance  of 
which  they  became  necessary,  and  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
rest  of  the  population,  that  they  reached  a  dominating  position  never 
attained  by  any  other  priesthood.  It  is  thus  not  by  deliberate  impo- 
sition, but  because  they,  the  sole  custodians  of  the  sacred  scriptures 
of  the  Hindus,  have  been  imitated  by  the  people  as  the  highest 
model  of  racial  and  ceremonial  purity,  that  they  have  influenced  the 
development  of  the  intricate  maze  of  rules  that  permeate  the  caste 
system  of  to-day. 

As  indicated  above,  some  writers,  even  without  invoking  the 
artificial  intervention  of  the  Brahmins  to  account  for  the  creation  of 
caste,  hold  that  there  never  were  four  original  castes  in  the  sense  of 
hereditary  endogamous  social  groups,  but  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  classes  of  society.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  early 
evidence  certainly  does  not  justify  this  view,  at  the  very  least  as 
regards  the  Brahmins.  How  an  ever-increasing  number  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  four  classes  should  have  developed  into  castes  em- 

0  That  the  distinction  of  color  remained  an  important  element  in  the  concep- 
tion of  caste  is  often  apparent  in  the  later  literature.  Thus  in  one  of  the  old 
Pali  texts  the  differences  of  men  by  caste  (varna)  are  described  as  parallel  to  the 
differences  of  color  (varna)  in  the  same  species  of  animal ;  men  are  spoken  of  as 
priding  themselves  and  despising  others  on  the  ground  of  this  lighter  color,  the 
Brahmins  in  particular  considering  themselves  the  white  varna,  and  the  rest  black. 
The  natives  of  India  of  the  present  day  still  regard  a  fair  complexion  as  a 
criterion  of  high  caste.  They  even  extend  this  conception  to  Europeans.  Thus 
if  the  wife  of  a  lieutenant-governor  happens  not  to  have  a  fair  complexion  they 
think  she  cannot  be  of  high  caste. 
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bracing  the  whole  of  Hindu  society  without  the  previous  existence 
of  at  least  one  actual  caste  as  a  model  of  racial  and  ceremonial 
purity  for  the  rest  of  the  population  to  imitate,  is,  to  the  present 
writer  at  least,  inconceivable.  What  cause,  for  instance,  could 
account  for  the  Brahmins,  acknowledged  even  at  the  present  day  as 
one  caste,  never  having  been  one  endogamous  group  and  yet  having 
split  up  into  a  number  of  exclusively  endogamous  groups?  On  the 
other  hand,  such  dominant  types  as"  the  Brahmins  and  Ksatriyas 
would  naturally  have  been  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the  population  as 
patterns  for  imitation.  Their  very  exclusiveness,  especially  towards 
the  non-Aryan  class,  would  have  forced  the  intermediate  third  class 
into  the  position  of  an  endogamous  group.  Thus  it  is  in  itself  prob- 
able that  all  the  four  classes  had  become  castes  before  the  process 
began  of  division  into  sub-castes,  which  ultimately  grew  into  inde- 
pendent castes.  Such  a  primitive  caste  system  based  on  occupation 
and  gradation  of  rank — both  inherent  in  the  modern  ideal  of  caste — 
would  easily  have  served  as  a  model  in  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
divisions which  the  growing  complexity  of  society  called  into  being. 
This  short  sketch  has  perhaps  sufficed  to  show  that  by  the  use  of 
all  the  evidence  available  it  may  be  possible  to  attain  to  greater  clear- 
ness and  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  in  tracing  the  early 
history  of  caste  in  India. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  NORMAN  RULE  IN  IRELAND, 
1169-13331 

There  has  been  a  strong  tendency  among  Irish  writers  to  assume 
that  nothing  but  evil  resulted  to  Ireland  from  the  Norman  invasion 
of  the  twelfth  century.  An  independent  study  of  the  primary 
sources  of  the  period,  however,  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  results 
which  followed  the  coming  of  the  Normans  were  on  the  whole  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  to  Ireland,  and  I  propose  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  more  important  of  these  results,  as  I  conceive  them.  I  confine 
myself  to  the  direct  and  more  immediate  consequences  of  the  Nor- 
man domination.  To  consider  indirect  and  more  remote  conse- 
quences, while  ignoring  the  proximate  causes  of  these,  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose,  while  an  adequate  consideration  of  all  contribu- 
tory causes  would  practically  involve  the  rewriting  of  the  history  of 
Ireland. 

When  estimating  the  consequences  of  Xorman  rule  in  Ireland  it 
is  necessary  to  have  in  our  minds  an  adequate  picture  of  the  state 
of  Celtic  Ireland  before  the  Normans  came.  I  can  here  only  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  impressions  left  on  my  mind  by  a  study  of 
this  pre-Norman  period.  Historical  criticism  and  archaeological 
research  have  reduced  to  comparatively  humble  proportions  the  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  native  writers  as  to  the  antiquity  and  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  in  early  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  in  the  centuries 
following  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  her  shores,  there  was 
what  may  be  called  a  Golden  Age  of  art  and  learning  in  Ireland. 
Amid  the  welter  of  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire,  Ireland, 
undisturbed  by  the  barbarian  inroads,  had  opportunities  of  develop- 
ing ideas  which  she  had  received  mainly  through  the  channel  of  the 
Church.  That  she  did  not  neglect  her  opportunity  is  attested  by  the 
remains  of  her  delicate  handiwork  on  vellum,  in  metal,  and  in  stone; 
by  her  primitive  vernacular  literature,  in  which,  through  the  medium 
of  Christianized  writers,  many  of  her  legendary  tales  and  oral  tra- 
ditions have  been  preserved ;  and  by  the  contemporary  notices  of  the 
learning  and  zeal  of  her  missionary  scholars  abroad.  It  may  be 
doubted  however  if  this  art  and  learning  penetrated  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  beyond  the  cloister  and  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Church,  so  as  to  make  any  permanent  impress  on  the  Irish  race. 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  London, 
April,   191 3. 
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At  any  rate  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  Ireland,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  historic  period,  became  the  prey  of  barbarian  invaders. 
Possibly  the  picture  drawn  by  the  monkish  annalists  of  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  Scandinavian  raids  is  exaggerated,  while  due 
credit  has  not  been  given  to  the  Norse  settlers  for  the  great  advance 
they  made  in  forming  seaport  towns  and  in  opening  up  a  foreign 
trade,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  march  of  civilization  in  Ireland  was 
on  the  whole  arrested,  if  not  turned  backward,  by  the  fierce  depreda- 
tions of  the  Viking  hordes.  The  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  battle  of  Clontarf  and  the  coming  of  the  Normans  was 
a  period  of  increasing  anarchy  in  Ireland.  The  Church,  which  had 
suffered  most,  had  lost  much  of  her  early  zeal,  and  though  she  num- 
bered some  saintly  men  among  her  prelates,  she  had  become  unfitted 
in  the  altered  times  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  her  mission.  The 
theory  that  Ireland  was  politically  a  pentarchy,  with  one  of  the 
pentarchs  as  ard-ri,  or  overlord,  uniting  the  whole,  was  probably 
never  quite  consonant  with  the  facts.  During  this  period,  at  any 
rate,  the  old  rules  of  succession  were  broken  through,  the  shadowy 
authority  of  an  ard-ri  was  no  longer  acknowledged,  and  even  the 
theory  of  a  pentarchy  was  abandoned.  This  too  was  at  a  time  when 
Western  Europe  was  settling  down  into  strong  monarchical  states 
organized  on  a  feudal  basis,  and  when  in  most  countries  the  power 
of  the  crown  to  keep  the  disruptive  tendencies  of  feudalism  in  check 
was  on  the  increase.  In  particular,  under  the  Normans,  England 
had  been  consolidated  into  a  strong  centralized  monarchy,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  period  a  great  king  by  his  wise  statesmanship 
and  far-seeing  judicial  reforms  had  established  an  order  and  security 
unknown  before,  and  had  devised  a  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  government  which  subsequent  ages  have  done  little  more 
than  extend  and  develop. 

The  relatively  backward  condition  of  Ireland  during  this  period 
is  manifest.  The  whole  country  was  divided  up  into  numerous 
shifting  groups  of  tribes  often  at  war  with  each  other,  but  with  no 
group  powerful  enough  to  hold  the  mastery  over  the  rest.  Their 
legal  conceptions  had  never  been  recast  in  the  Roman  mould,  but 
were  primitive  and  unsuited  to  a  progressive  society.  There  was  no 
machinery  for  making  new  laws,  and  the  body  of  archaic  customary 
law,  expounded  by  the  brehons,  had  no  effective  sanction.  There 
was  nothing  but  public  opinion — the  popular  "  boycott  " — to  compel 
the  civil  or  criminal  offender  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  a  brehon 
or  to  abide  by  his  award.  Agriculture  could  not  thrive  in  the  gen- 
eral insecurity,  even  had  the  Celtic  land-system  offered  better  induce- 
ment for  steady  work.     Cattle-rearing,  then  even  more  exclusively 
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than  now  the  main  business  of  the  country,  was  carried  on  under 
the  ever-present  peril  that  the  stock  of  the  business  might  be  driven 
off  by  some  hostile  tribe-group.  There  was  no  Celtic  coinage,  and 
probably  but  little  inter-tribal  commerce.  What  foreign  trade  there 
was  seems  to  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Scandinavian 
seaports. 

Into  this  disordered  and  divided  land,  where  there  was  little  sense 
of  patriotism,  as  we  understand  the  word,  where  each  man's  country 
was  the  territory  of  the  tribe  or  tribe-group  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  each  man's  king,  to  whom  alone  he  was  permanently  loyal,  was 
the  chieftain  of  his  tribe,  there  burst  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  band  of  Norman  adventurers  with  their  retainers,  bent  on 
seeking  sword-land  for  themselves. 

Events  move  rapidly  now.  In  1169  Robert  FitzStephen  landed 
at  Bannow  and  captured  Wexford.  Before  the  close  of  the  next 
year  Strongbow  was  master  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  and  of  much 
of  Leinster  as  well.  The  following  year  saw  the  King  of  England 
receiving  the  adhesion  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  homage  of  most 
of  the  Irish  kings.  Before  his  untimely  death  in  1176  Strongbow 
had  occupied  and  parcelled  out  into  manorial  fiefs  the  greater  part 
of  Leinster.  Hugh  de  Lacy  did  the  same  in  Meath  then  or  a  little 
later.  In  1177  Cork  and  the  neighboring  cantreds  were  occupied  by 
Robert  FitzStephen  and  Miles  de  Cogan,  and  John  de  Courcy  had 
commenced  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  principality  in  eastern  Ulster. 
By  the  close  of  the  century  Limerick  was  permanently  in  Xorman 
hands,  and  Ireland  south  and  east  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Bann  was 
dominated  by  Normans. 

This  great  change  was  not  brought  about  by  numbers  or  big  bat- 
talions, nor  by  the  might  of  England.  The  actual  invaders  were 
never  numerous.  The  army  which  Henry  brought  to  Ireland  to 
regularize  the  conquest  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  unsheathed  a 
sword.  A  study  of  the  facts  shows,  I  think,  that  the  Norman  suc- 
cess was  in  the  first  place  brought  about  by  the  superior  arms  and 
armor — especially  the  hauberk  and  the  bow — and  the  better  disci- 
pline and  tactics  of  the  scanty  Norman  bands,  but  it  was  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  utter  lack  of  cohesion  among  the  Irish  tribes — 
dum  singuli  pugnant.  universi  vincuntnr — nay  more,  it  was  actively 
promoted  by  the  assistance  which  many  powerful  chieftains  gave  to 
the  invaders  on  various  occasions  against  their  own  particular  foes. 
The  position  thus  won  was  maintained  for  a  century  and  a  half — 
nay  was  extended,  though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness, 
to  Connaught  and  almost  all  over  Ireland — without  much  military 
assistance  from  England,  and  mainly  by  the  energy  and  instinct  for 
organized  rule  displayed  by  the  resident  feudal  lords. 
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During  all  this  time  there  was  no  combined  effort  made  by  the 
Irish  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  if  indeed  they  found  it  galling — not  even 
at  the  death  of  King  John,  when  England  would  have  been  powerless 
to  interfere.  Once  and  once  only,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  proposal  was  made  by  O'Neill  to  form  a  confederacy  of 
the  Gael  against  the  English  under  himself  as  ard-ri.  O'Conor  of 
Connaught  was  induced  by  a  concession  to  submit  to  O'Neill  for  the 
purpose.  O'Brien  of  Thomond  approved  of  the  confederacy  pro- 
vided the  position  of  ard-ri  was  assigned  to  himself,  while  O'Don- 
nell,  next  neighbor  to  O'Neill,  absolutely  refused  to  give  hostages  to 
O'Neill,  saying,  "  Every  man  should  have  his  own  world."  In  this 
retort  the  essential  spirit  of  the  clans  found  utterance — a  spirit  in- 
compatible with  political  unity.  The  confederacy  resulted  in  a  petty 
raid  by  O'Neill  and  O'Conor  to  Down,  where  the  combined  forces 
were  defeated  and  O'Neill  slain  by  the  local  levies  of  the  town  and 
neighboring  districts. 

The  first  serious  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Norman  settlers  in 
Ireland  came  indeed  from  one  of  kindred  extraction  with  themselves. 
Flushed  with  the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315. 
led  a  force  into  Ireland,  whence  men  and  supplies  in  large  quantities 
had  been  drawn  by  England  for  the  war  with  Scotland.  He  and  his 
brother  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  who  joined  him  the  next  year,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  northern  Irish,  crushed  all  forces  opposed  to 
them,  and,  though  they  took  none  of  the  larger  towns,  they  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword  English  and  Gaelic  homesteads  indiscriminately 
throughout  much  of  the  settled  districts,  so  that  the  ultimate  defeat 
and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  was  hailed  by  the  Irish  with  as  much 
joy  as  by  the  English.  "  No  better  deed",  exclaims  the  Irish  annal- 
ist, "  for  the  men  of  all  Erin  was  performed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world — since  the  Fomorian  race  was  expelled  from  Erin— than 
this  deed,  for  theft  and  famine  and  destruction  of  men  occurred 
throughout  Erin  during  his  time  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half." 

But  though  this  expedition  was  a  failure  it  marks  the  turning- 
point  of  English  influence  in  Ireland.  It  disclosed  the  military 
weakness  of  the  settlers,  and  the  impotence  or  indifference  of  Eng- 
land to  hold  firmly  what  she  had  won.  The  forces  of  disorder  soon 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand  even  in  feudalized  districts,  and  many  an 
Irish  chieftain  and  not  a  few  feudal  lords  soon  became  practically 
independent.  I  have  taken  the  year  1333  as  the  close  of  this  period. 
In  that  year  the  last  De  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  was  murdered  by  his 
own  people,  and  the  strong  power  which  maintained  some  sort  of 
order  throughout  Connaught  and  Ulster  was  finally  broken.     For  the 
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next  two  centuries  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  English  crown. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  historian's  duty,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  pass  a 
moral  judgment  on  the  Norman  invasion  of  Ireland.  Abstract  rights 
have  little  influence  even  now  on  international  situations.  We  can- 
not indeed  help  regretting  that  the  world  missed  its  last  chance  of 
seeing  how  a  Celtic  community  would  work  out  its  own  salvation, 
and  perhaps,  in  doing  so,  add  something  of  value  to  the  stock  of 
human  experience.  But  as  this  was  not  to  be,  we  merely  note  the 
disappearance  of  independent  Celtic  Ireland  as  one  more  example 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  communities,  namely,  that  a  weak  and 
disordered  country,  divided  against  itself,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
be  taken  in  hand  by  some  stronger  and  more  progressive  neighbor, 
and  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  philosophic  reflection  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  It  makes  for  the 
progress  of  humanity. 

But — and  this  is  the  point  at  issue — did  the  Norman  occupation 
make  for  the  progress  of  Ireland?  I  answer  emphatically  "yes", 
so  far,  at  least,  and  so  long  as  Norman  rule  was  effective. 

Firstly,  the  most  important  result  of  the  Norman  occupation  was 
the  establishment  of  what  I  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  call  a  "  Pax 
Normannica  ". 

Some  disturbances  no  doubt  took  place  within  the  region  occupied, 
especially  along  the  marches  or  borders  between  'the  land  of  peace'  and 
'the  land  of  war',  as  the  English  and  Irish  districts  were  sometimes 
respectively  called;  but  they  were  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with 
the  desolating  raids  that  went  on  with  little  rest  before  the  strong  hand 
of  the  Normans  stayed  them.  Above  all  there  were  no  more  inter-pro- 
vincial wars  in  this  region.  Neither  an  O'Brien  nor  an  O'Conor  nor  an 
O'Rourke  came  swooping  down  with  his  hosts  over  Leinster  or  Meath, 
carrying  off  whatever  booty  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Nor  was  the  lord- 
ship of  Ulster  subject  any  longer  to  periodical  devastation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cinel  Owen.  Only  in  those  districts  where  the  Normans  were  not 
supreme  did  the  turmoil  of  the  past  continue — a  turmoil  now  caused 
partly,  but  not  exclusively,  by  the  efforts  of  the  new-comers  to  extend 
their  domination.2 

Feudalism  indeed,  as  introduced  into  Ireland,  had  a  distinctly 
integrating  effect.  Wherever  it  prevailed  it  made  the  country  one, 
in  a  sense  unknown  before.  Some  quarrels  and  consequent  dis- 
turbances arose  among  the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  but  they  were  trivial  as 
compared  with  the  devastating  conflicts  of  former  Irish  chiefs,  or 
with  the  discords  and  risings  of  their  English  compeers.     On  the 

2  Ireland  under  the  Normans,  II.  324. 
AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX.  — 17. 
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whole  the  barons  of  Ireland  stood  by  each  other,  and  were  conspic- 
uous for  their  loyalty  to  the  crown. 

Sir  John  Davies,  indeed,  among  "  the  errors  of  the  civil  polity 
which  hindered  the  perfection  of  the  conquest ",  mentions  the  large 
fiefs  which  were  granted  to  the  first  adventurers,  and  the  liberties 
and  royalties  which  they  obtained  therein.  But  in  this  and  in  some 
other  respects  King  James's  attorney-general  has,  I  think,  misread 
history.  In  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  the  presence  of  powerful 
barons  was  necessary  to  hold  what  had  been  won.  Moreover  it  was 
precisely  in  the  larger  fiefs  that  order  and  progress  best  prevailed. 
Strongbow's  great  fief  of  Leinster,  so  long  especially  as  it  remained 
undivided  in  the  hands  of  Earl  William  Marshal  and  his  sons,  made 
rapid  strides;  and  so  did  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  so  long  as  it  was 
held  by  a  resident  lord;  while  the  stability  of  Hugh  de  Lacy's  sub- 
infeudation of  Meath  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  descendants  of  the  original  feudatories  held,  even  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  very  lands  which  had 
been  granted  to  their  ancestors  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Secondly,  this  freedom  from  the  peril  of  external  raids  brought 
with  it  for  the  first  time  the  possibility  of  social  advance,  and  in  par- 
ticular gave  security  to  the  cattle-rearer  and  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Here  I  may  remark  that  though  such  Irish  chiefs  as  did  not  submit 
were  no  doubt  deprived  of  their  mensal  lands  and  in  many  cases  their 
rule  was  henceforth  confined  to  a  restricted  portion  of  the  former 
tribal  territory,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  general  clearance  of  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  population.  To  the  Norman  settlers  land  without 
men  to  work  it  was  valueless,  and  we  have  many  proofs  of  their 
desire — nay  of  their  exercise  of  pressure — to  keep  Irishmen  from 
migrating  from  their  lands.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  larger  manors  usually  included  a  class  of  Irishmen  called 
betaghs,  or  small  farmers,  who  owed  to  the  lord  certain  customary 
agricultural  services  or  money  equivalents.  There  is  indeed  ample 
proof  ■that  the  Norman  occupation  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  area 
of  agriculture  and  to  greatly  improved  methods  of  husbandry.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fashion  of  "  landlord  cultivation  "  then  in 
vogue  in  England.  Each  manor  had  extensive  demesne  lands  which 
were  worked  as  a  home  farm,  partly  by  the  labor  of  the  villeins  in 
return  for  small  holdings  of  their  own,  and  partly  by  hired  labor. 
There  were  thus  only  two  economic  classes  concerned  in  the  culture 
of  these  demesnes,  and  the  produce  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
lord's  income.  There  are  still  extant  several  early  thirteenth-century 
farming  manuals  written  originally  in  Anglo-Norman  French,  such 
as  Le  Bite  de  Hosebondrie  of  Walter  of  Henley,  and  Lcs  Rentes 
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Seynt  Roberd  of  Bishop  Grosseteste.  These  are  practical  treatises 
embodying  the  wisdom  of  the  time  concerning  rural  economy,  the 
keeping  of  estate  accounts,  the  duties  of  the  various  estate  officers, 
and  the  management  of  the  household.  Walter  of  Henley's  work 
retained  its  pre-eminence  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
even  now  may  be  read  with  benefit  by  the  modern  "  gentleman- 
farmer  ".  The  Rules  of  Bishop  Grosseteste  were  written  for  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Lincoln,  who  in  1242  married  Walter  Marshal, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  rules  were  no  doubt  well  known  and  acted 
on  in  her  husband's  fief  of  Leinster.  At  any  rate  from  the  accounts 
of  the  ministers  of  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk  and  lord  of  the 
liberty  of  Carlow,  we  have  full  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  great  estate  was  managed  in  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  seneschal  of  knightly  rank,  with  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year,  presided  over  the  court  of  the  liberty  of  Carlow.  He 
was  head  of  the  executive  and  had  under  him  the  constables  of  five 
castles.  The  treasurer  held  a  mimic  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Carlow, 
where  the  receivers,  sergeants,  and  provosts  of  the  various  manors 
and  burghs  of  the  lordship  rendered  their  accounts.  The  farm 
accounts,  written  in  Latin,  are  a  model  for  any  modern  farmer  or 
land-steward.  They  include  a  full  profit  and  loss  account,  showing 
in  detail  every  item  sold  and  the  amount  realized  for  each.  Then 
follow  the  expenses — the  cost  of  labor,  building,  repairs,  materials, 
etc. — in  detail,  so  that  we  can  tell  exactly  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  produce  and  the  wages  of  the  different  sorts  of  labor.  Besides 
this  there  is  a  stock-taking  account,  showing  precisely  how  every 
animal  and  every  crannock  of  grain  was  dealt  with  in  the  year.  The 
income  of  the  lordship  averaged  about  £750  a  year,  and  the  cost  of 
management  about  £250. 

Thirdly,  another  remarkable  step  in  advance,  directly  due  to  the 
Norman  occupation,  was  the  growth  of  towns  throughout  the  feudal- 
ized districts.  Not  only  were  the  Scandinavian  seaport  towns  en- 
larged, strengthened,  and  given  a  new  impetus  under  royal  charters 
to  an  expanding  trade,  but  wherever  the  principal  settlers  built  their 
castles  and  established  their  manorial  seats,  a  small  town  generally 
grew  up  under  their  protection.  The  nucleus  would  be  formed  by 
the  castle,  the  church — either  an  ancient  one  restored  or  one  built 
anew — the  mill,  and  the  houses  of  the  officials,  artisans,  and  retain- 
ers, whose  services  would  be  required.  If  the  surrounding  settle- 
ment attained  any  importance  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair 
would  be  established  by  patent,  and  the  town  would  receive  a  charter 
from  the  lord  giving  it  many  valuable  rights  and  immunities,  and  thus 
further  attracting  merchants  and  traders.     Burgage-land  would  be 
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set  apart  for  the  townspeople,  who  usually  paid  the  small  fixed 
rent  of  one  shilling  per  annum  for  their  burgages.  In  the  course  of 
time  several  of  these  towns  were  walled  or  otherwise  enclosed.  They 
were  inhabited  largely  by  men  of  English,  as  opposed  to  Norman, 
blood.  Where  they  received  a  charter,  the  burgesses  usually  elected 
their  own  mayors  or  provosts  and  officers,  held  their  own  courts, 
established  trade-gilds,  and,  while  paying  their  burgage-rents  and 
certain  small  dues  to  the  lord,  were  practically  exempt  from  feudal 
burdens  and  feudal  control.  Such  were  the  royal  cities  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  and  the  royal  boroughs  of  Athlone, 
Drogheda,  Louth,  and  Dungarvan.  But  besides  these  towns  situ- 
ated in  the  king's  demesnes,  towns  grew  up  at  all  the  more  important 
manorial  seats  of  the  tenants-in-chief  and  of  their  principal  feuda- 
tories. I  have  made  a  tentative  and  incomplete  list  of  upwards  of 
seventy.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  existing 
towns  in  about  three-fourths  of  Ireland — as  well  as  some  others  that 
have  since  disappeared — owe  their  origin  to  the  Norman  settlement. 
I  do  not  assert  that  all  these  towns  received  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, though  a  great  many  did.  Others  might  perhaps  more  properly 
be  described  as  thriving  manorial  villages  possessing  franchises  of 
varying  degrees  of  importance. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  these  towns  were  insignificant. 
Well,  everything  in  Ireland  is  on  a  humble  scale.  I  do  not  of  course 
compare  these  towns  to  the  great  communes  of  Lombardy,  which 
never  quite  lost  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  municipia,  nor,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  contemporary  England. 
They  never  attained  the  liberty,  and  were  free  from  the  license,  of 
foreign  communes,  and  hence  we  do  not  read  of  the  riots  and  revolts 
and  private  wars  of  Irish  towns.  But  in  their  small  way  they 
formed  centres  of  industry  and  of  free,  orderly  government,  even 
when  the  surrounding  country  had  become  subject  to  a  disorderly 
form  of  feudalism,  or  lay  at  the  mercy  of  predatory  Irish  tribes. 

Fourthly,  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  towns  proceeded  the 
growth  of  trade,  inland  and  foreign.  There  are  many  indications 
of  this,  but  one  illustration  must  here  suffice.  New  Ross,  situated 
on  the  tide-way  of  the  united  Nore  and  Barrow,  was  founded  by  the 
great  William  Marshal  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  port  for 
his  Leinster  fief,  and  was  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  road  leading 
to  his  principal  seat  at  Kilkenny.  The  remains  of  a  beautiful  Early 
English  church  attest  its  progress  in  architecture.  The  town  was 
enclosed  in  the  year  1265,  and  a  contemporary  poem  in  Anglo- 
Norman  French  shows  that  many  trade-gilds  were  then  in  existence. 
A  few  years  later,  when  we  get  numerous  authentic  details,  there 
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were  upwards  of  five  hundred  burgages  in  the  town.  Now  in  the 
year  1275  the  magnates  of  Ireland  granted  to  the  king  a  custom, 
consisting  of  half  a  mark  on  each  sack  of  wool,  half  a  mark  for  each 
sack  of  three  hundred  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,  and  one  mark 
for  each  last  of  hides  (twelve  dozen)  exported  from  certain  ports. 
In  five  years  this  custom  yielded  from  the  port  of  New  Ross  no  less 
a  sum  than  £2630,  and  this  sum  must  be  multiplied  by  at  least  fifteen 
to  get  its  equivalent  in  present  currency.  About  the  same  time  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  cheese,  and  other  supplies  were  sent  from  the 
same  port  to  the  Earl  Marshal  for  the  army  in  Wales.  To  the  Nor- 
mans indeed  was  due  the  introduction  into  general  use  of  a  coinage, 
without  which  trade  cannot  advance  very  far.  The  Norsemen,  it  is 
true,  had  minted  silver  coin,  but  their  coinage  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  widely  current,  and  the  Irish  kings  had  no  mint  of  their  own. 

Fifthly,  under  the  new  regime  the  Church  was  brought  into  closer 
conformity  with  that  of  Western  Europe  and  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  papal  see;  its  wealth  was  greatly  increased,  its 
status  raised,  and  important  immunities  were  granted  to  the  clergy. 
The  improved  position  of  the  Church  and  the  reformation  of  morals 
were  among  Henry's  professed  objects  in  entering  Ireland,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  those  which  the  papal  see  had  most  at  heart  in  the 
powerful  support  which  it  gave  to  Henry's  undertaking.  The  Irish 
clergy  too  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  advantages  held  out  to 
them,  and  at  once  accepted  Henry  as  their  lord.  One  of  Henry's 
first  acts  was  to  summon  a  synod  of  the  clergy  at  Cashel,  where  the 
following  amongst  other  decrees  were  promulgated:  (1)  that  the 
faithful  should  pay  tithes  of  cattle,  corn,  and  other  produce,  to  their 
parish  churches;  (2)  that  church  property  should  be  free  from  all 
secular  exactions,  and  in  particular  that  no  one  should  henceforth 
exact  refection  and  make  visitations  in  church  lands;  (3)  that  when 
laymen  compound  for  homicide,  clerics,  though  of  kin  to  the  perpe- 
trator, should  pay  no  part  of  the  fine.  The  payment  of  tithes  had 
indeed  been  ordered  before,  but  the  order  appears  to  have  been  gener- 
ally neglected,  and  at  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tithes  were 
much  more  regularly  paid  henceforth — at  least  in  the  feudalized 
districts.  The  other  regulations  quoted  would  appear  to  have  been 
important  new  immunities  from  customary  burdens. 

But  the  Norman  settlers  did  much  more  for  the  Church  and  re- 
ligion. At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
many  splendid  monastic  establishments  were  founded  and  hand- 
somely endowed  by  them.  Judging  by  such  monastic  registers  and 
charters  as  have  survived  it  would  seem  that  there  were  few  settlers 
who  did  not  devote  some  portion  of  their  lands  toward  the  endow- 
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ment  of  some  religious  house.  The  healthier  movement  too  of  em- 
ploying secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  regulars  or  monks  for  the  ordi- 
nary services  of  the  churches  received  a  decided  impetus  from  the 
Norman  ecclesiastics.  A  great  advance  too  was  made  in  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.  New  and  more  spacious  and  more  splendid  fanes 
were  now  erected  in  the  Transitional  or,  a  little  later,  in  the  Early 
English  style;  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  Downpatrick,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  Ferns,  Waterford,  and  Limerick;  and  many  fine 
parish  churches,  such  as  may  still  in  part  be  seen  at  Youghal,  New 
Ross,  Gowran,  and  other  places. 

Sixthly,  among  the  results  making  for  progress  that  followed 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  occupation  I  reckon  the  undermining,  so 
far  as  it  went,  of  Celtic  tribalism.  Like  the  conquest  it  was  only 
partial,  and  even  in  districts  dominated  generally  by  the  Normans 
there  were  large  patches  where  the  Irish  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  their  old  chieftains,  with  their  antiquated  organization,  and 
subject  to  their  archaic  system  of  law.  I  cannot  fully  argue  the 
•question  here,  but  I  think  that  national  unity  was  impossible  in  a 
loose  political  organization  which  involved  rivalries,  leading  to  vio- 
lence, in  the  succession  to  each  chieftainship ;  jealousies,  leading  to 
war,  between  tribe  and  tribe  ;  and  insubordination,  leading  to  govern- 
mental weakness,  between  every  link  in  the  chain  that  led  up  to  the 
nominal  ard-ri.  I  further  think  that  economic  progress  was  impos- 
sible under  a  system  of  land  tenure  where  the  hereditary  principle 
was  not  established,  and  where  the  land  of  the  sept  was  subject  to 
chronic  redistribution ;  and  finally  that  safety  to  life  and  limb  could 
not  be  secured  under  a  juridical  system  which  merely  aimed  at  im- 
posing a  fine  on  the  family  of  the  evil-doer — a  system  which  failed  to 
prevent  the  carrying  on  of  blood-feuds  from  one  generation  to 
another.  What  progress  Ireland  would  have  made  under  her  tribal 
system  if  the  Normans  had  never  settled  there  may  perhaps  not  un- 
fairly be  estimated  by  the  almost  stationary  condition  of  the  more 
purely  Celtic  districts  in  the  North.  Between  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Shannon  and  the  Bann,  up  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  there  was 
hardly  a  place  deserving  the  name  of  town. 

Seventhly,  the  connection  with  England  brought  Ireland  into 
closer  contact  with  the  art  and  thought  and  life  of  Western  Europe, 
and  opened  a  channel  by  which  she  might  obtain  more  readily  a  share 
in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  all  the  ages.  We  have  noted  her  gain 
as  regards  architecture  and  trade  and  ecclesiastical  organization,  but 
it  was  not  less  manifest  in  the  whole  scheme  of  civil  government, 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.     Norman  rule  in  Ireland  marks 
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in  particular  the  introduction  into  a  country  which  had  never  been 
subject  to  Roman  dominion,  of  ideas  in  the  governance  and  organiza- 
tion of  both  Church  and  State  which  humanity  owes  ultimately  to 
imperial  Rome. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  sometimes  called 
by  its  votaries  "  Irish  Ireland  "  went  on  very  much  in  its  old  way, 
little  influenced  by  contact  with  new  habits  of  thought  and  new 
modes  of  life.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  Celtic  temperament  in  its  native  land  to  be  ever 
looking  backward  to  the  past  and  paying  little  heed  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  day.  But  in  the  lapse  of  time  this  purely 
Celtic  temperament  has  become  modified  through  the  mingling  of  the 
races — for,  in  spite  of  impotent  statutes,  they  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  intermingled.  There  is  on  the  other  hand  much  exaggeration 
in  the  view  embodied  in  the  telling  phrase  Hibernis  ipsis  hiberniores. 
That  many  descendants  of  Normans  who  intermarried  with,  and 
whose  children  were  reared  among,  the  Irish  became  as  turbulent  as 
the  Irish  themselves,  may  be  true  enough.  Such  turbulence  will 
arise  in  any  community  where  the  central  government  is  feeble  and 
fails  in  the  primary  duty  of  keeping  order.  But  the  Anglo-Irish  as 
a  body  never  lost  that  energy  of  character,  that  power  of  initiative, 
and  that  capacity  for  leading  and  controlling  men  which  they  either 
inherited  from  their  Norman  ancestors  or  imbibed  from  the  Norman 
tradition.  Hence  perhaps  it  is  that  so  many  great  generals  and 
eminent  proconsuls  of  the  British  Empire  have  sprung  from  an 
Anglo-Irish  stock,  and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Irish  national  movements,  from  the  time  of  James  II. 
to  the  present  day,  have  been  of  Anglo-Irish  descent. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  the  most  important  results  of  early  Nor- 
man rule  in  Ireland.  They  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  great  and 
rapid  advance  on  the  lines  of  medieval  progress.  That  this  early 
progress  did  not  continue  at  the  same  rate — nay,  that  there  was  posi- 
tive retrogression  in  some  respects — was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ; 
contempt  by  the  dominant  for  the  subject  race,  and  a  short-sighted 
disregard  of  their  welfare;  inability  of  the  Irish  to  face  the  facts, 
shake  off  old  customs,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  larger 
life  opening  before  them;  a  narrow,  selfish,  and  nerveless  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  central  authority,  etc.,  etc.  But  above  and  beyond 
all  such  causes,  the  two  systems  of  Normal  feudalism,  held  in  imper- 
fect restraint,  and  Celtic  tribalism,  in  a  condition  of  arrested  devel- 
opment, could  not  long  exist  side  by  side.  One  or  other  must  give 
way.  The  weakness  and  neglect  of  a  distant  and  preoccupied  gov- 
ernment decided  which  it  was  to  be,  and  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
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turies  tribalism,  which  now  extended  to  some  of  English  descent, 
regained  much  of  its  former  sway.  Then  at  a  time  when  feudalism, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  inevi- 
table task  of  the  supersession  of  tribalism  had  to  be  undertaken  by 
England  in  very  self-defense  at  the  cost  of  much  pain  and  hardship 
to  Ireland. 

Goddard  H.  Orpen. 


HISTORICAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  NAPOLEONIC  ERA 

The  military,  diplomatic,  and  political  history  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  has  exercised  an  apparently  irresistible  charm  over  the  historian 
for  an  entire  century  now.  Literally  thousands  of  volumes — the 
latest  bibliography  on  Napoleonic  history  speaks  of  200,000  titles1 — 
have  been  written  on  some  phase  or  other  of  the  history  of  this 
period.  Yet  among  all  this  mass  of  historical  writing,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  books  of  consequence  that  approach  the  subject  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  and  comparatively  few  are  found  that  deal 
with  commercial  history  save  in  an  incidental  way.  Indeed  not 
more  than  the  merest  beginnings  in  this  important  field  of  history 
have  been  made.  I  say  important,  because  rarely,  if  ever,  have  the 
interests  and  vicissitudes  of  commerce  been  so  intimately  and  vitally 
related  to  the  history  of  a  period.  Throughout  the  revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  era,  commercial  interests  were  not  only  dynamic 
factors  in  shaping  history,  but  dynamic  factors  of  much  more  than 
usual  power  and  influence. 

It  was  commerce  and  the  interests  arising  in  connection  with 
trade,  industries,  and  colonies  that  underlay  the  wars,  and  again 
and  again  determined  the  policy  of  the  belligerents.  Schlegel  was 
largely  right  when  he  wrote :  "  Cette  guerre — la  posterite  le  croira-t- 
elle? — s'annonca  au  monde  comme  une  croisade  contre  le  sucre  et 
le  cafe,  contre  les  percales  et  les  mousselines".2  As  early  as  1794, 
Benjamin  Constant  declared  in  his  pamphlet  On  the  Strength  of  the 
Present  Government  in  France  that  the  intervention  of  England  in 
behalf  of  the  exiled  monarchy  was  only  a  pretext  to  cover  her 
efforts  to  keep  down  a  growing  rival,  and  was  undertaken  only 
because  she  (England)  was  determined  to  maintain  her  political 
and  industrial  supremacy.  In  the  great  debates  in  the  Convention, 
we  have  constant  references  to  the  proud  nation  of  traders,  to  the 
new  Carthaginians,  etc.,  whose  commercial  tyranny  and  greed  would 
some  day  compel  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to  unite  for  her  undo- 
ing. Pitt  understood  the  real  character  of  the  war  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  new  France  "  must  be  separated  from  the  com- 
mercial world  ...  be  blockaded  by  land  and  sea  ",  or,  as  the  Danish 

1  Writing  four  years  ago  Kircheisen  assured  his  readers  that  he  had  over 
70,000  independent  titles,  and,  if  translations  and  editions  were  considered,  over 
200,000.     Kircheisen,  Bibliographie  du  Temps  de  Napoleon  (Paris,   1908),  p.  viii. 

2  Schlegel,  Essais  (Bonn,  1847). 
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minister  put  it,  be  "  strangled  ",  "  starved  "  into  submission.3  And 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  brought  about  a  whole  series  of  com- 
mercial treaties  against  France.  Thus  in  the  third  article  of  the 
convention  with  Russia  in  1793,  the  two  powers  engage  to  "  shut  all 
their  ports  against  French  ships,  not  to  permit  the  exportation,  in 
any  case,  from  their  said  ports  for  France,  of  any  military  or  naval 
stores,  or  corn,  grain,  salt,  meat  or  other  provisions;  and  to  take 
all  other  measures  in  their  power  for  injuring  the  commerce  of 
France,  and  for  bringing  her  by  such  means,  to  just  conditions  of 
peace".4  Against  this  threatened  economic  isolation  the  men  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  Directory  inveighed  with  much  bitterness. 
In  an  impassioned  speech  Barere  demanded  a  national  navigation 
act  against  the  arrogance  of  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,  while  an 
article  in  the  official  journal  declared,  "  Our  policy  must  be  directed 
solely  to  the  ruin  of  the  commerce  of  England  ...  by  shutting  her 
out  of  the  Continent."5  And  so  effective  were  the  new  measures 
that  Mallet  du  Pan  could  write  with  much  truth,  "  Voila  les  ports  de 
l'Ocean  et  de  la  Mediterranee  fermes  au  commerce  anglais;  on  est 
oblige  de  batir  des  magasins  a  Londres  pour  des  montagnes  des 
marchandises  invendues."6 

By  no  one  was  the  real  economic  basis  of  this  struggle  more 
clearly  recognized  and  understood  than  by  Bonaparte  himself. 
"J'aurais  change  la  route  du  commerce  et  la  face  de  l'industrie  ". 
he  said  at  St.  Helena.  Under  his  direction,  the  intense  protectionist 
policy  of  the  Terror  and  of  the  Directory,  with  its  idea  of  defense, 
became  one  of  rigid  exclusion  and  offense.7  He  rejected  the 
demands  of  the  English  for  commercial  concessions  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  loud  complaints  of 
the  English  trade  element  that  followed  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  that  peace  are  excellent  testimony  to  his  penetrating  insight  into 
the  real  nature  of  the  conflict.  Napoleon  saw  clearly  that  by  in- 
tensifying his  prohibitive  tariff  he  could  exclude  British  manu- 
factures and  colonial  products  from  France  and  her  allied  states, 
while  by  special  regulations  he  could  force  trade  into  French 
bottoms.  This  he  actually  did.  The  commercial  warfare  was  "  not 
even  nominally  discontinued  "  during  the  year  of  peace,  and  what  is 

3  Annual  Register,  1793,  "State  Papers",  p.   181. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.  1033,  et  passim.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  same  policy  underlay  that  part  of  Jay's  ill-fated  treaty  which  the  Senate 
rejected. 

t>  Redacteur,  October- 29.  1796. 

r.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Mi-moires  et  Corrcspondance  (Paris,   1851),  II.  276. 

'  Bonaparte's  return  from  Italy  is  marked  by  the  wholesale  confiscation  of 
British  goods.  The  law  of  1796  was  rigorously  enforced  and  the  First  Consul's 
system  of  "  thorough  "  inaugurated. 
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more,  the  fight  threatened  to  be  waged  with  much  greater  effective- 
ness for  France  under  the  new  conditions.8  Sooner  or  later  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  inevitable,  even  if  Switzerland 
and  Malta  had  not  hastened  it.  From  this  time  on  the  driving 
force  of  all  Napoleon's  efforts  was  to  destroy  British  trade  and 
thus  indirectly  ruin  her  industry.  Unable  to  attack  her  directly,  he 
bent  all  his  energies  to  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  hated 
rival  by  intercepting  her  trade  routes  and  shutting  her  out  from  the 
markets  of  the  Continent.  For  he  believed  implicitly  in  the  idea, 
reformulated  with  such  telling  effect  at  this  time  by  Montgaillard, 
that  "  to  destroy  British  commerce  is  to  strike  England  to  the 
heart  ".9  In  carrying  this  idea  into  effect,  he  became  involved,  as  is 
well  known,  first,  in  the  extension  of  his  system  of  exclusion  over 
the  conquered  lands,  and  secondly,  in  the  conquest  of  further  terri- 
tory in  order  to  bring  it  too  under  the  system.10  Political  domina- 
tion, with  Napoleon,  in  accordance  with  a  widely  accepted  theory 
of  the  period,  meant  absolute  control  of  trade,  and  it  is  this  ulterior 
purpose  that  again  and  again  determined  his  political  and  military 
policy.11  His  dealings  with  Tuscany,  Naples,  Prussia,  Holland,  and 
Russia  all  find  an  important  part  of  their  explanation  in  this 
condition. 

But  in  addition  to  the  manifest  and  intimate  relationship  of  the 
history  of  commerce  to  the  general  history  of  the  period,  there  are 
other  and  even  more  important  reasons  that  call  for  a  careful  study 
of  the  commercial  history  of  these  years.  As  has  been  intimated 
above,  these  lie  mainly  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  have  their  origins  in  the  economic 
conditions  of  this  epoch.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  lead 
gained  by  England  in  industry  and  commerce  over  her  Continental 
rivals.  She  was  fortunate  in  entering  upon  her  industrial  revolu- 
tion early,  and  still  more  fortunate  in  being  able  to  afford  the  new 
forces  an  opportunity  for  development,  free  from  those  violent 
interruptions  through  war  and  invasion  which  stifled  the  embryonic 
industrial  revolution  on  the  Continent.  For  as  Grenville  well  said 
in  defending  England's  policy  of  subsidizing  her  allies,  it  is  "  more 
politic  to  pay  foreign  troops,  than  to  take  our  own  youth  from  the 
plough  and  the  loom  ".12     This  together  with  the  effective  applica- 

8  Upon  the  signing  of  the  peace,  British  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  France 
only  to  be  refused  admission.  During  the  year  the  government  developed  a  new 
and  stringent  tariff  law  which  passed  on  April  2S,  1S03.  Two  weeks  later  England 
resumed  hostilities. 

9  Montgaillard,  Memoires  Diplomatiqnes.  i8o;-i8iq   (Paris,   1896),  p.  72. 

10  Moniteur,  January  30,  1S03. 

11  Cf.  Fichte,  Der  Geschlossene  Handelsstaat  (Vienna,   1801),  p.   109. 

12  Parliamentary  History,  XXXI.  452. 
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tion  of  inventions  and  machinery  increased  her  power  of  produc- 
tion over  that  of  her  rivals  to  such  an  extent  thalt  for  more  than  half 
a  century  after  peace  had  been  restored  she  was  able  to  under- 
sell them  in  their  own  markets. 

Similarly  we  find  in  the  conditions  imposed  by  this  commercial 
struggle  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  many  sections 
of  the  Continent.  Sweeping  changes  and  modifications  in  the  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  particular  regions  occurred.  The  progress  of 
certain  areas  was  for  the  time  being  entirely  arrested,  while  in 
others  it  was  fostered  and  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Side  by  side 
with  new  industrial  areas,  new  routes  of  trade  and  novel  methods 
of  exchange  were  created.  Even  in  the  United  States  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  commerce  during  the  Napoleonic  era  had  a  widely  ex- 
tended influence  quite  apart  from  the  struggle  for  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  freedom  of  the  sea.  The  Embargo, 
Non-Intercourse,  and  other  acts  of  the  restrictive  period  have  a 
vital  relationship  to  the  beginnings  of  American  industry  that  well 
repay  careful  study. 

More  specific  evidence  of  the  significance  and  the  many-sided- 
ness of  the  subject  will  appear  below  in  a  discussion  of  the  rich,  and 
practically  unexploited,  archival  material,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
those  phases  of  the  economic  history  of  the  period  which  seem 
especially  in  need  of  serious  study.  Before  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  problems,  however,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
examine  briefly  the  work  already  done.13 

Of  the  studies  in  English  those  by  Professor  J.  Holland  Rose14 
and  Admiral  Mahan15  stand  out  conspicuously  above  the  rest.  By 
Mr.  Rose,  we  have  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  Napoleonic  Studies,  and  a 
number  of  articles,  two  of  which  are  expressly  on  the  economic 
history  of  the  period.  One  is  the  chapter  on  the  Continental  System 
in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,1"  another  an  article  on  "  Napoleon 
and  English  Commerce  ",  which  appeared  in  1893. 17  To  Mr.  Rose 
we  owe  some  very  happy  suggestions  as  well  as  much  original 
work.  He  points  out  clearly  the  economic  factors  behind  the  policies 
of  France  and  England,  and  the  striking  continuity  and  consistency 

13  On  the  historical  work  in  this  field  since  1900  there  appeared  last  year  an 
able  article  by  M.  Marcel  Dunan,  entitled,  "  Le  Systeme  Continental :  Bulletin 
d'Histoire  ficonomique,  1900-1911  ",  Revue  des  Etudes  Napolconicnncs,  III.  115- 
145   (January,  1913). 

14  Rose,  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  (London  and  New  York,  fourth  ed.,  1910)  ; 
Napoleonic  Studies  (London,  second  ed.,  1906). 

is  Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Em- 
pire, 1793-1812  (2  vols.,  London  and  Boston,   1893). 
10  Cambridge  Modem  History,  IX.  361-389. 
17  English  Historical  Review,  VIII.  704-725   (1893). 
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from  the  revolutionary  period,  through  the  coast  system,  to  the 
decrees  and  orders  of  the  later  period.  Mr.  Rose  makes  use  of  the 
archives,  but  he  does  not  carry  his  use  of  them  far  enough.  Much 
of  his  work  is  based  upon  a  few  selected  sources  instead  of  upon 
a  patient  use  of  the  extensive  collections  so  easily  within  his  reach. 
The  interest  of  Admiral  Mahan  is  pre-eminently  that  of  the  naval 
officer,  but  he  possesses  an  unusually  fine  sense  for  historic  values, 
and  this,  coupled  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  sources  in  print, 
is  the  basis  for  a  work,  which,  from  its  interpretative  value,  is  of 
the  very  highest  order.  It  is  moreover  much  more  a  commercial 
history  of  the  period  than  would  at  first  thought  appear.  Com- 
merce, its  promotion  and  destruction,  becomes  the  principal  concern 
of  the  sea  power  after  Trafalgar  and  it  is  therefore  inevitable  that 
Mahan's  volumes  should  contain  much  valuable  material  on  the  sub- 
ject even  though  it  is  secondary  to  the  author's  main  thesis.  The 
article  by  Professor  Sloane  on  "  The  Continental  System  of  Na- 
poleon" is  an  excellent  survey  based  upon  Mahan,  Lumbroso, 
Rocke,  and  others,  but  not  in  any  sense  an  original  contribution.18 
Of  the  French  historians,  Sorel  devoted  the  first  part  of  his 
seventh  volume,  which  he  calls  "  Le  Blocus  Continental ",  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject,  but  the  author's  interest  is  too  largely  political 
and  diplomatic  to  admit  of  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  situation.19  The  same  holds  true  to  an  even  greater 
degree  of  Coquelle's  biased  Napoleon  et  I'Angleterre,  1803-1813.20 
Bertin's  doctoral  dissertation,  entitled  Le  Blocus  Continental,  em- 
phasizes the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject.21  Of  the  scholarly  volumes 
by  Lanzac  de  Laborie  on  Paris  under  Napoleon  mention  is  made 
below.  At  least  two  deal  with  economic  questions.  Lumbroso's  Na- 
poleone  e  I'Inghilterra:  Saggio  sulla  Origine  del  Blocco  Continentale 
e  sulle  sue  Consequenze  Economiche22  lacks  method  and  thoughtful 
presentation.  While  avowedly  devoting  itself  to  the  economic  history 
of  the  period,  it  is  suggestive  rather  than  adequate,  and  contributes 
little  that  is  new.  Much  more  incisive  and  up-to-date  is  the  re- 
cent study  by  Audrey  Cunningham,  British  Credit  in  the  last  Na- 
poleonic War.23  Considering  the  fact  that  the  work  is  based  entirely 
on  printed  material,  it  presents  a  remarkably  clear  expose  of  forces 
and  motives,  but  it  lacks  finality  because  of  its  narrow  range  of 

is  Sloane,  "  The  Continental  System  of  Napoleon  ",  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, XIII.  213-231   (1898). 

is  Sorel,  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Francaise,  1780-1815  (8  vols.,  Paris. 
1 885-1904). 

20  Paris,  1904. 

21  Bertin,  Le  Blocus  Continental  (Paris.   1902). 

22  Rome,  1897. 

23  Cambridge.   1910. 
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authorities.  Of  Drottboom's  laudable  effort  to  show  the  influence 
of  geography  upon  Napoleonic  history,  in  his  little  pamphlet  of  one 
hundred  pages,  only  a  mention  need  be  made.24  A  work  of  an 
earlier  period  is  Die  Kontinentalsperre  in  ihrer  Oekonomisch- 
Politischen  Bedeutung:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Handelsgeschichte,  by 
Kiesselbach,  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1850.  It  is  a  little  volume  of 
about  160  pages  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  good  study  of  the 
Continental  System  in  its  economic  aspects.  The  author  shows  a 
remarkable  appreciation  of  Napoleon's  economic  policies,  and  fur- 
nishes the  suggestions  for  most  of  the  later  works  on  the  subject. 
In  view  of  its  date,  it  is  a  work  of  such  superior  merit  that  the 
monograph  by  Rocke,  Die  Kontinentalsperre  und  ihre  Einwirkungen 
auf  die  Franzosische  Industrie,25  scarcely  merits  a  mention.  Eng- 
land's Vorherrschaft  aus  der  Zeit  der  Kontinentalsperre,  by  Peer 
and  Dehn,  which  appeared  recently,  is  likewise  unscholarly  but  less 
reprehensible  because  it  is  a  "  Tendenzschrift "  and  for  the  most 
part  the  work  of  journalists  who  had  thought  seriously  on  economic 
history,  and  who,  without  any  appreciation  of  the  best  sources,  set 
out  with  naive  frankness  to  tell  "  what  others  have  failed  to  say  ". 
The  work  has  a  distinct  value,  but  the  serious  historical  student  will 
find  in  Paul  Darmstadter's  "  Studien  zur  Napoleonischen  Wirt- 
schaftspolitik  ",  the  first  real  advance  over  Kiesselbach,  and  much 
the  best  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject.26  The  reason  for 
this  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  Darmstadter  went  directly  to  the 
archival  sources  for  his  material.  As  a  result,  his  work,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  has  a  degree  of  finality  that  is  entirely  absent  from  the  others 
thus  far  mentioned.  Indeed  only  in  a  few  of  the  best  "  regional 
studies  ",  which  are  discussed  on  page  271  below,  is  this  quality  to  be 
found. 

Turning  from  the  survey  of  the  secondary  histories  in  this  field 
to  a  consideration  of  the  historical  sources  upon  which  such  works, 
if  they  are  to  stand,  must  be  based,  it  is  evident  that  for  English 
commercial  history  for  these  years,  the  sources  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  great  collections  of  historical  material,  especially  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Papers  and  the  Admiralty  Records,  at  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  London.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  on  Trade,  together  with  the  great  mass  of  its  cor- 
respondence and  reports,  are  all  accessible.     Among  the  latter  the 

24  Drottboom,  Wirtschaftsgeographische  Betrachtungcn  fiber  die  IVirkungen 
der  Napoleonischen  Kontinentalsperre  auf  Industrie  und  Handel  (Bonn,   1906). 

25  Naumburg,   1854. 

26  Darmstadter,  "  Studien  zur  Napoleonischen  Wirtschaftspolitik  ",  Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fiir  Sosial-  u.  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  II.  559-615,  III.  112-141  (Berlin. 
1904-1905). 
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"  In-Letters  "  are  of  particular  value,  for  they  reveal  with  unusual 
vividness  the  conditions  and  movements  of  trade  and  commerce 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  an  illustration  of  the  material  in  the 
Admiralty  Records,  the  volumes  of  Miscellanea  for  1802-1815 
may  be  cited.27  They  are  crammed  full  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion on  convoys,  passes,  licenses,  etc.  The  sources  at  the  British 
Museum  are  naturally  more  fragmentary,  though  often  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  as  the  presence  of  the  volumes  containing  the 
Admiralty  letters  to  Lord  Nelson  shows. 2S  They  are  scattered  in 
the  different  manuscript  collections,  no  effort  to  bring  them  together 
or  to  make  a  guide  to  the  material  having  been  made.  Then  there 
are  the  Privy  Council  Registers  and  other  records,  among  which  a 
large  pile  of  uncatalogued  bundles  in  the  basement  of  Whitehall 
should  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  precisely  among  these,  even 
though  they  are  worthless  in  the  main,  that  the  scanty  records  of 
the  council's  proceedings  can  sometimes  be  supplemented.  Indeed, 
when  one  comes  upon  rough  drafts  of  minutes  or  Orders  in  Council 
much  worked  over  and  corrected  in  a  familiar  hand,  others  with 
marginal  comments  of  the  opinions  of  members,  as  for  example, 
"  Bathurst  present ",  "  Bathurst  thinks ",  etc.,  the  desire  for  the 
opportunity  to  follow  up  these  suggestive  leads  as  to  the  men  who 
shaped  British  policy  becomes  very  strong.  The  Bathurst  Papers 
must  contain  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  origin  of  the  Orders  in 
Council  as  well  as  on  the  administrative  policy  associated  with  them 
at  different  times.29 

And  this  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  more  thorough  use  of  the 
published  papers  of  men  like  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Pitt,  and  others; 
of  the  Parliamentary  papers ;  of  the  correspondence  of  British 
agents  and  diplomats;  and  especially  of  the  published  decisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.30  That  the  books  and  registers  of  the  customs  must  be 
a  source  of  peculiar  value  is  evident.  Unfortunately,  however, 
those   relating  to  this   period  suffered   particularly   in   the   fire   of 

27  Admiralty,  Secretary,  Miscellanea;  also  Board  Room  Journals  (1802-1815). 

28  Add.  MSS.  34,935-34,936,  British  Museum. 

29  For  a  statement  on  the  Bathurst  Papers  and  transcripts  accessible  in 
America,  see  Report  of  Canadian  Archives  for  1910,  pp.  84-90. 

3°  The  decisions  in  particular  cases  by  the  admiralty  judges,  notably  those  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  are  often  accompanied  by  remarkably  clear  and  forceful  re- 
views of  the  British  maritime  law  and  practice  of  the  time,  and  for  this  reason 
the  proceedings  constitute  a  unique  source  for  the  study  of  the  commercial  history 
of  the  period.  The  published  reports  of  particular  importance  here  are  Reports 
of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  commencing 
with  the  Judgments  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Scott,  Michaelmas  Term,  1798 
(6  vols.,  London,  1799-1808). 
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1814  which  destroyed  so  much  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  commercial  history.31 

Into  the  French  sources  it  is  impossible  here  to  go  in  detail.  In 
general,  however,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  material  is  not  only  richer, 
but  very  much  more  definite  and  positive  in  character  than  that 
found  in  England.  Not  only  has  much  of  the  material  from  the 
departmental  archives  of  the  period  relating  to  the  subject  found  its 
way  to  Paris,  but  under  Napoleon's  highly  centralized  government 
the  story  of  the  entire  system  is  focused  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
the  records  of  a  number  of  governmental  bodies,  the  minutes  of 
whose  proceedings  are  accessible.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  value 
and  bulk  of  this,  one  need  only  consult  the  very  excellent  Inventaires 
of  the  Archives  Nationales  by  M.  Schmidt.32 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  of  the  scores  upon  scores  of  volumes  and 
cartons  on  the  commercial  history  of  this  period  by  far  the  largest 
part  has  not  been  utilized.33  To  pass  in  review  here  the  mass  of 
material  at  the  Archives  Nationales,  the  ministries  of  marine, 
colonies,  and  foreign  affairs,  would  be  futile;  a  few  suggestive 
illustrations  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  character  and  the  richness  of 
the  material.  Napoleon  was  insatiable  in  his  demands  for  informa- 
tion; scores  of  orders  calling  for  special  investigations  are  scattered 
through  the  records.     Thus  on  July  30,  1807,  he  orders : 

The  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance  will  each  give  me  their 
opinion  upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  general  measure 
inhibiting  all  vessels  laden  with  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  other 
things  of  this  sort  from  entering  France  under  a  foreign  flag  save  on 
the  condition  of  exporting  manufactures  of  France  or  the  products  of 
French  soil  equal  in  value  to  the  cargo  imported.  .  .  .  They  will  answer 
the  following  questions.34 

As  a  result  of  orders  of  this  kind,  we  have  frequent  and  very  full 
reports  by  the  different  ministers  respecting  the  conditions  in  their 

si  About  600  (  ?)  volumes  were  destroyed  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Irving  before  the  Committee  on  Trade  soon  after  the  fire.  Among  the  lots  speci- 
fied are  such  items  as  the  following :  "  American  Ledgers  containing  the  accounts 
of  that  part  of  the  trade  of  the  British  Dominions  which  is  not  carried  on  by 
direct  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  .  .  .  from  their  origin  in  1787  to  1812. 
...   In  all  26  volumes.     The  whole  are  destroyed."     B.  T.,  5/23,   158.     P.   R.   O. 

32  For  a  brief  summary  of  these  consult  Cambridge  Modern  History,  IX. 
787-788. 

33  The  fullest  use  of  this  material  of  which  I  am  aware  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Melvin  in  his  investigation  of  the  French  and  British  license  sys- 
tem. A  portion  of  the  results  of  this  research  he  has  embodied  in  his  study 
entitled  "  Napoleon's  Navigation  Policy  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Licence 
System"  (University  of  Pennsylvania  dissertation,  19 1 3).  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  a  number  of  references  to  characteristic  material  on  this  subject  cited  below. 

34  Correspondanee  de  Napoleon  I.,  XV.  455. 
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respective  jurisdictions:  by  Cretet  and  Montalivet,  Napoleon's  able 
ministers  of  the  interior,  by  Decres,  the  minister  of  marine,  by 
Gaudin  and  Mollien,  of  finance  and  the  treasury,  by  Collin,  director- 
general  of  customs,  by  Champagny,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by 
Fouche,  minister  of  police,  and  by  many  others. 

In  general  the  reports  in  reply  to  these  were  based  upon  pre- 
liminary and  individual  reports  by  the  staff  or  bureau  within  the 
particular  department  of  the  government  concerned.  Indeed  Na- 
poleon's ministers  were  as  exacting  as  the  master  himself.  In  most 
of  the  bureaus  reports  were  made  with  great  regularity,35  and  to 
these  were,  of  course,  added  the  special  reports  made  necessary  by 
Napoleon's  imperative  demands  for  information  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Thus,  as  a  result  of  a  special  order,  we  have  a  remarkable 
report  in  181 1  by  Rovigo  embodying  investigations  by  the  govern- 
ment's officials  in  every  department  of  the  empire  on  the  effect  of 
the  Continental  System  and  the  public  attitude  toward  it.36  For 
relations  with  foreign  powers  the  reports  by  Champagny  afford  a 
remarkable  review  of  foreign  policy  at  different  times.  In  the 
early  part  of  181 1,  for  example,  we  have  one  of  unusual  value  for 
the  diplomatic  or  international  phases  of  the  Continental  System. 
It  is  a  summary  of  the  correspondence  with  the  powers  concerning 
their  adoption  of  the  Trianon  Tariff,  and  takes  up  the  emperor's 
policy  in  its  relation  to  each  of  the  European  states.37 

Indeed  the  reports  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors,  agents,  and 
special  representatives  are  of  much  more  than  ordinary  importance 
because  the  diplomacy  of  the  period  was  still  without  those  rapid 
means  of  communication  which  make  of  national  representatives 
abroad  the  marionettes  of  the  ministry  at  home.  Their  instructions 
therefore  much  more  nearly  embodied  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment they  represented,  and  their  correspondence  in  turn  naturally 
aimed  at  as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  conditions  with  which 
the  representative  had  to  deal.  Then  there  are  the  reports  on  trade 
in  different  countries  by  special  agents.  They  were  usually  made 
by  experts  chosen  from  the  membership  of  this  or  that  chamber  of 
commerce  and  may  well  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  study 
of  the  commercial  history  of  particular  regions  and  trade  centres, 

35  Cf.  for  example,  an  order  by  Montalivet,  almost  immediately  on  his  being 
made  minister  of  the  interior,  to  the  prefects,  calling  for  periodical  reports  on 
the  working  of  the  license  system.     Archives  Nationales,  series  F12.  2033. 

36  Archives  Nationales,  series  AF  IV.  1062.  These  reports  by  Rovigo  in  the 
early  part  of  January  of  1S11  cover  many  pages  and  form  a  unique  source  for  the 
effect  of  the  Continental  System  on  France. 

3T  Archives  Nationales,  series  AF  IV.  1318. 
AM.   HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX.  — 18. 
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like  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  the  Baltic,  Switzerland,  etc.38  They  pave 
the  way  for  the  use  of  material  in  the  local  archives,  some  of  which, 
like  the  official  reports  by  the  Saxon  Commission  of  Commerce, 
Industry,  etc.,  on  the  great  Leipzig  Fairs,  are  of  much  more  than 
local  importance.39  In  the  same  way,  reports  from  the  emperor's 
agents  and  from  representative  banking  and  commercial  houses  on 
the  policy  and  practice  of  England  furnish  an  interesting  light  from 
an  altogether  novel  angle  upon  that  side  of  the  history  of  the 
period.40 

More  important  and  of  inestimable  value  for  the  later  years  are 
the  Proces  Verbaux  of  the  Conseil  du  Commerce  created  by  Na- 
poleon in  1810  for  the  particular  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  phase 
of  imperial  interests.41  Unlike  the  English  Privy  Council  and  more 
like  the  Committee  on  Trade,  this  body  kept  a  very  careful  record 
of  its  proceedings,  and  the  official  minutes  of  the  weekly  meetings 
constitute  the  most  important  source  in  existence  for  the  economic 
history  of  these  years  of  the  Napoleonic  era.42  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  acted  upon,  from  the  advisability  of  allowing  permits  for 
the  export  of  grain,  wine,  brandies,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  British 
goods,  to  the  latest  report  on  trade  from  Hamburg  or  the  policy  to 
be  adopted  toward  America.  Nor  is  this  all;  nowhere  is  the  man 
Napoleon  brought  so  near  to  us.  Here  we  find  him  in  scores  of 
short,  precise  orders  and  instructions,  in  criticisms  and  comments 
dictated  to  his  secretaries  or  scrawled  over  his  own  signature — 
usually  the  familiar  and  vigorous  initial  "  N  "  in  the  margin.  It  is 
precisely  in  records  of  this  sort,  rather  than  in  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, that  we  find  the  real  motives  and  purposes  of  Na- 
poleon, and  I  am  convinced  that  a  thorough  study  of  these  will 
force  us  to  modify  considerably  the  accepted  view  of  the  emperor's 
dealings  with  America,  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  Henry  Adams 

38  By  way  of  illustration  see  the  "  Compte  Rendu  de  la  Mission  du  Com- 
missaire  aux  foires  de  Frankfort  et  Leipsick  ",  laid  before  the  emperor  in  the 
Conseil  du  Commerce  on  November  19,  1S10.  Archives  Nationales,  series  AF 
IV.  1242,  and  AF  IV.  1061,  where  the  report  is  also  to  be  found.  The  person 
charged  with  the  mission  was  M.  Mottes,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Lyons.     Other  examples  are  "  Compte  rendu  de  la  Mission  a  Hamburg  ",  etc. 

30  Kgl.  Sachs.  H.S.A.,  Loc.  2235,  etc.  "  Acta  der  Landes-  Oekonomie-  Manu- 
factur-  und   Commercien-Deputation,   Mess-Relationes  ". 

40  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  material  the  letters  of  the  firm  of  Van 
Aken  et  fils,  Ghent,  may  be  cited.     Archives  Nationales,   series  F12.   2164. 

41  Cf.  instructions  in  relation  to  the  creation  of  the  Conseil  du  Commerce  by 
Napoleon.     AF  IV.   1241. 

« The  proceedings  are  found  ibid.,  1241  ff.  Besides  the  Proces  Verbaux, 
there  are  the  Annexes,  consisting  of  reports,  correspondence,  etc.,  upon  the  ques- 
tions taken  up  by  the  Conseil.  These  are  often  very  numerous,  sometimes  over 
a  hundred  for  a  single  session. 
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and  Armstrong.  The  letters,  reports,  etc.,  upon  which  ministers 
and  emperor  made  their  decisions,  the  abrupt,  trenchant  orders 
dictated  by  the  latter,  give  us,  as  it  were,  the  naked  facts,  unadorned 
and  unobscured  by  the  dress  of  diplomatic  phraseology  in  which 
Talleyrand  or  Champagny  arrayed  them.43 

But  the  American  student  is  fortunate  in  having  primary  sources 
of  his  own  nearer  at  home  for  preliminary  work  at  least.  Indeed 
it  is  surprising  how  largely  the  story  of  the  commercial  history  of 
the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  State  Papers.  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, for  as  is  well  known,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  correspond- 
ence even  of  the  regular  envoys  is  in  print.44  Of  the  Consular 
Letters,  the  importance  of  which  Professor  Jameson  pointed  out 
some  years  ago,  almost  none  have  been  printed,  and  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  that  the  commercial  history  of  the  period  is  most 
directly  reflected.45  The  American  consular  agents  were  often 
very  well  informed  on  European  affairs,  but  even  when  they  were 
blissfully  unconscious  of  the  real  causes  behind  the  sudden  shifting 
of  the  currents  of  trade,  the  very  naivete  of  their  comments  is  often 
the  best  proof  of  the  reliability  of  their  reports  on  trade  conditions. 

Mr.  Appleton,  writing  from  Leghorn  in  February  of  1806,  when 
the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  certain  coast  areas  was 
driving  trade  in  to  the  few  ports  still  open,  says : 

You  will  perceive  Sir,  by  the  former  letter  how  considerably  our 
commerce  has  increased  with  Leghorn,  when  compared  with  any  pre- 
ceding year,  but  your  astonishment  will  rise  still  higher,  when  you  are 
informed  that  on  my  arrival  here  in  1798  there  had  been  until  then  only 
21  American  vessels  from  the  period  of  independence  of  the  United 
States.46 

In  a  letter  some  months  later  accompanying  a  list  of  American 
vessels  that  had  cleared  from  Leghorn  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  he  says,  "  You  will  observe  Sir,  that  in  this  space  of  time, 
the  commerce  with  the  United  States  has  something  more  than 
doubled  that  of  any  former  period."     Notwithstanding  impending 

43  In  Archives  Nationales,  series  AF  IV.  1061,  there  is  for  example  a  sug- 
gestive annexe  entitled:  "  Rapport  et  Projet  de  decret  tendant  a  revoquer  les  Lois 
du  Blocus  vis  a  vis  des  Americains  ",  etc.,  and  in  F12.  612,  "Observations  sur  la 
Situation  actuelle  de  nos  Relations  Commerciales  avec  les  Americains  ".  October 
3°,  1809. 

«*  McLaughlin,  Report  on  the  Diplomatic  Archives  of  the  Department  of 
State  (Washington,  1904),  pp.  10-19.  Of  the  numerous  communications  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  from  St.  Petersburg  during  the  critical  years  1809-1813  only  three 
are  printed  in  the  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations. 

■*5  American  Historical  Review,  XVI.  64-66  (1910). 

«  Letter  of  February  27,  1806.  Consular  Letters,  Leghorn,  1795-1806,  State 
Department. 
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political  changes  and  the  "prohibition  of  the  entrance  of  all  mer- 
chandise, the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  nevertheless 
the  vessels  of  neutrals  are  suffered  by  the  British  cruisers  to  enter 
freely  the  port  ".47  "  The  impending  political  changes  "  here  alluded 
to  descended  quickly;  Leghorn  was  closed  and  we  hear  nothing 
further  from  the  consul. 

But  at  the  same  time  with  the  silencing  of  Mr.  Appleton,  we 
have  Mr.  Riggin,  consul  at  Trieste,  reporting  joyfully  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  shipping  at  his  port.     He  writes : 

This  country  continues  to  maintain  its  neutrality  which  has  hitherto 
been  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers,  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
English  and  Russian  vessels  from  Austrian  ports  remains  in  force,  but 
these  governments  do  not  appear  to  resent  it,  and  although  the  ports  in 
the  Adriatic  gulf  not  subject  to  Austria  are  strictly  blockaded  by  the 
squadrons  of  those  powers,  yet  the  trade  of  this  port  communicating  with 
places  not  interdicted  has  never  been  molested,  and  our  ships  in  par- 
ticular have  been  treated  respectfully  by  all  parties.48 

Six  months  later,  however,  he  tells  a  different  story,  for  the  British 
admirals  had  received  orders  to  stop  the  coastwise  trade  by  neutrals. 

This  Port  and  its  dependencies  continuing  shut  to  British  and  Russian 
ships,  the  commerce  of  it  has  been  much  interrupted  the  last  six  months 
in  consequence  of  the  British  Edict  of  the  7th  of  January,  which  subjects 
neutral  vessels  to  capture  bound  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which 
ports  British  ships  are  prevented  trading  at;  the  whole  commerce  be- 
tween this  port,  Spain,  France  and  its  dependencies  is  consequently  in- 
terdicted, together  with  the  whole  trade  of  Turkey,  which  as  well  as 
being  prohibited  by  the  British  Edict,  the  Russian  Admiral  commanding 
in  the  Archipelago  has  declared  the  whole  Turkish  dominions  in  a  state 
of  blockade.49 

The  significance  of  this  to  American  commerce  is,  of  course,  evident 
at  once  when  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  all  American  vessels  in- 
dulged very  largely  in  this  kind  of  trade  in  order  to  dispose  of  and 
secure  cargoes  to  advantage.50 

In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  discrepancies  between  the  ac- 
cepted views  of  even  the  most  recent  historians  and  these  consular 
letters,  that  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  our  ideas  on  the 
subject.  A  case  in  point  relates  to  the  French  license  trade.  Mr. 
Lee,  writing  from  Bordeaux  in  June,  1809,  sends  home  a  copy  of  a 

47  Letter  of  July  14,   1S06.     Ibid. 

48  Letter  of  January  1,  1807.  Consular  Letters,  Trieste,  1800-1832,  State  De- 
partment. Evidence  of  this  kind  is  of  particular  value  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  long  and  troubled  negotiations  between  Napoleon  and  Austria  concerning 
the  closing  of  the  Adriatic  ports.  Cf.  Correspondancc  de  Napoleon  I.,  vols.  11-15, 
and  the  Moniteur  for  1805-1S07. 

49  Letter  of  June  30,  1807.    Ibid. 

so  Cf.  voyage  of  the  Hck'clius,  Stephen   Girard   Papers. 
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license  to  export  certain  French  products,  notably  grain,  executed 
at  the  Tuileries  on  the  first  of  April,  1809,  and  signed  by  Napoleon, 
Maret,  and  Cretet.  Along  with  this  sample  or  copy  of  Napoleon's 
first  licenses  are  some  suggestive  comments  by  Mr.  Lee  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  licenses  were  granted.51  But  it  is  gen- 
erally held  that  Napoleon  did  not  inaugurate  his  license  trade,  so 
early.52  Indeed  Mr.  Rose  bases  one  of  his  brilliant  discussions  of 
Napoleon's  reasons  for  violating  his  Continental  System  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  license  system  upon  conditions  prevalent  in  1810, 
apparently  overlooking  the  facts  which  Mr.  Lee  so  clearly  brings 
out  that  the  policy  and  the  practice  are  of  earlier  date.  On  the 
operation  of  this  system,  as  finally  established,  Mr.  Lee  writes,  three 
years  later,  "  Most  of  the  vessels  expedited  to  England  have  re- 
turned to  the  port  loaded  with  West  India  produce.  From  forty  to 
sixty  pounds  sterling  per  ton  freight  has  been  given  by  the  English 
merchant  to  get  his  goods  into  France."53 

On  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  consuls,  he  writes: 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  the  delicate  situation  I  am  frequently 
placed  in  by  refusing  to  grant  consular  certificates  to  vessels  purchased 
here  by  Americans  on  French  account.  The  merchants  of  the  city 
really  believe  that  they  render  a  great  service  to  our  commerce  when 
they  find  means  of  putting  their  ships  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  They  even-tell  me  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  the  wish  of  my  govern- 
ment that  I  assist  them  in  this  particular,  and  when  they  find  persuasions 
will  not  answer  they  generally  finish  by  offering  me  from  one  thousand 
to  five  thousand  francs  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object.54 

In  1805  he  reported: 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation  there  are  out  of  this  and  neighboring 
ports  of  France  and  Spain  one  hundred  and  twenty,  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  sail  of  vessels  under  American  colours  of  which  two-thirds  are 
owned  by  foreigners.  Some  of  the  consuls  at  this  port  get  two  and  a 
half  and  five  per  cent  for  neutralizing  (as  it  is  called)  French  ships, 
whether  this  goes  into  their  own  pockets  or  is  accounted  for  with  their 
respective  governments  I  cannot  say.55 

Four  years  later  he  wrote,  "  The  English  .  .  .  send  shoals  of 

si  Letter  of  June  n,  1809.  Consular  Letters,  Bordeaux,  1804-1S09,  State 
Department. 

52  Rose,  Life  of  Napoleon,  II.  203-206;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  IX.  372, 
375  ;  cf.  also  Cunningham,  British  Credit  in  the  last  Napoleonic  War,  p.  60. 

53  Letter  of  October  2,  1812.  Consular  Letters,  Bordeaux,  1S10-1815,  State 
Department.  This  should  be  compared  with  reports  to  the  Conseil  du  Commerce 
found  in  series  AF  IV.  1241,  1242,  and  1243. 

64  Letter  of  November  29,  1S04.     Consular  Letters,  Bordeaux,  1804-1809. 
55  Letter  of  April  25,   1805.     Ibid. 
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American  vessels  from  their  ports,  who  never  saw  America,  and 
whose  papers  were  manufactured  in  London."00  Among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  consular  reports  at  Washington  in  this  field  are  those 
of  Mr.  Harris  from  St.  Petersburg,  supplemented  after  1809  by  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  they  deal 
not  only  with  Russian  conditions  but  with  the  Baltic  trade  as  well. 

These  few  examples  from  the  Consular  Letters  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  value  of  the  evidence.  Practically  all  the  important 
phases  of  the  history  of  commerce  of  the  time :  the  policy  of  the 
belligerents;  the  position  of  neutral  trade;  the  sequestration  of 
American  ships  and  cargoes;  the  frauds  of  the  neutral  flag,  par- 
ticularly the  enormous  trade  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  large 
a  part  of  which  was  manifestly  fraudulent;  these  and  other  interest- 
ing topics  all  find  graphic  description  in  the  accounts  of  actual  cases 
arising  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  different  consuls.  In  other  words, 
it  is  evidence  on  the  operation  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  on  the  trade  itself,  that  we  have  here. 

To  family  and  private  papers  relating  to  the  commercial  history 
of  this  period,  I  can  refer  only  in  passing.  That  they  constitute  a 
source  which  the  economic  historian  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  is  evi- 
dent. The  hest  body  of  material  of  this  kind  at  present  accessible 
is  the  large  collection  of  mercantile  records  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  and 
Allen,  etc.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Along  with  these  should  be  men- 
tioned for  this  period  the  Taylor  and  the  Sylvanus  Bourne  papers.57 
By  way  of  illustration  of  their  character  and  value,  I  quote  below 
(pp.  280-281 )  from  the  papers  of  America's  great  merchant  prince 
of  those  years,  Mr.  Stephen  Girard  of  Philadelphia. 

With  this  we  can  leave  our  review  of  existing  works  and  sources 
on  the  commercial  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  those  phases  of  the  subject  which  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  treated  but  for  which  abundant  material  exists.  Of 
these  the  first  in  point  of  time  is  the  inception  and  development  of 
Napoleon's  coast  system.  For  long  before  the  Berlin  Decree,  which 
is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  marking  the  inception  of  the  Con- 
tinental System,  a  policy  of  coast  closure — a  coast  system — had  been 
developed  with  remarkable  energy  and  forethought  by  Napoleon. 
As  evidence  of  this  we  have  the  emperor's  treaties  with  the  maritime 
states,  his  instructions  to  his  generals  and  diplomats,  and  more 
especially,  records  of  the  actual  movement  of  commerce.     That  this 

50  Letter  of  November  i,  180S.  Ibid.  Cf.  also  American  Stale  PaPers, 
Foreign  Relations,  III.  341,  et  passim. 

bt  Division  of  Manuscripts,  Library  of  Congress.  Here  also  is  found  the 
interesting  log  book  of  the  merchant  ship  Lexington  for  1S07-1S0S,  ami  the  papers 
of  the  United  States  Custom-House  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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coast  closure,  to  which  Professor  Rose  first  gave  the  name,  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  from  students  is  only  less  surprising 
than  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  British  policy,  begun  somewhat 
earlier,  and  also  developed  through  treaties,  remains  as  to  its  incep- 
tion and  origin,  likewise  quite  obscure.  On  the  French  side  M. 
Schmidt  of  the  Archives  Nationales  has  announced  a  volume  on  the 
subject.  By  way  of  a  beginning  we  need  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  treaties,  correspondence,  instructions,  and  bulletins,  to  be 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  material  in  the  local  archives  and 
a  study  of  the  trade  returns  so  far  as  they  exist. 

On  the  origin  of  the  British  policy  a  number  of  studies  exist  for 
the  earlier  period,  but  we  need  a  study  starting  with  the  rule  of 
1756  and  tracing  the  British  Navigation  Acts  and  policy  through 
Pitt's  last  administration  and  the  isolation  treaties,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  against  France,  to  the  Orders  in  Council.  We  must  know 
more  of  the  men  and  more  of  the  interests  behind  the  men  who 
shaped  the  policy.  In  the  years  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
Brougham,  Stephens,  Perceval,  Rose,  and  above  all  Bathurst  were 
leaders,  and  they  and  their  particular  relation  to  the  commercial 
interests  need  study. 

Upon  the  actual  operation  of  the  gigantic  system  of  economic 
warfare  established  by  the  belligerents,  good  work  has  been  done 
for  certain  regions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Germans,  whose 
etudes  regionales,  as  the  French  call  them,  have  the  merit  of  being 
based  upon  a  careful  use  of  the  regional  records  coupled  in  a  few 
cases  with  a  limited  use  of  the  French  archives.58     The  field  is  large 

58  As  an  illustration  of  work  along  this  line  the  excellent  study  by  Ch. 
Schmidt,  Le  Grand-Duche  de  Berg,  1S06-1813:  £tude  stir  la  Domination  Fran- 
caise  en  Allemagne  sous  Napoleon  Ier  (Paris,  1905),  deserves  special  mention.  A 
work  of  equal  scholarship,  though  not  showing  the  same  grasp  of  the  subject,  is  by 
Albin  Konig,  Die  Saehsisclie  Baumwollenindustrie  am  Ende  des  vorigen  Jahr- 
hunderts  und  wdhrend  der  Kontinentalsperre  (Leipzig.  1899).  Differing  somewhat 
as  to  its  conclusions  from  the  work  by  Darmstadter,  mentioned  below,  is  Anton 
Schmitter's  Die  Wirkungen  der  Kontinentalsperre  auf  Frankfurt  am  Main  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1910).  Cerenville's  Le  Systeme  Continental  et  la  Suisse,  1S03- 
1813  (Lausanne,  1906)  is  a  work  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  bring  together 
the  results  of  the  more  detailed  studies  by  different  writers  on  particular  cantons. 
As  a  corrective  of  M.  de  Cerenville's  hostile  attitude  toward  Napoleon,  we  have 
"  Napoleon  et  les  Cantons  Suisses  ",  by  Dunan,  Revue  des  Etudes  Napoleoniennes 
(September,  191 2).  Besides  these,  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  minor  works  and  a 
score  of  articles  dealing  with  local  phases  of  the  commercial  history  of  Germany 
during  the  Napoleonic  period.  Among  the  former  the  histories  of  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce,  as  for  example  Darmstadter's  monumental  Geschichte  der 
Hande/skammer  su  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (1908),  are  often  of  much  merit  and  value. 
Less  learned  but  very  suggestive  is  the  work  by  Richard  Zeyss  on  the  creation  of 
the  various  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  during  French  occupation.  His  chapter  on  "  L'Influence  douanier 
Francaise  "  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  opportunities  in  this  field. 
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and  important.  Indeed  as  there  was  scarcely  a  country  that  did 
not  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  great  commercial  struggle 
have  its  usual  economic  life  rudely  forced  into  new  and  unnatural 
channels,  so  there  is  scarcely  a  region  where  local  studies  will  not 
well  repay  the  effort. 

There  is  need  of  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  Napoleon's 
system  to  the  subsidiary  states  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  allied 
states  on  the  other ;  of  the  way  in  which  the  latter  were  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  interests  of  France  by  carefully  planned  tariffs  and  other 
regulations ;  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  Napoleon's  system  upon  the 
industrial  development  of  the  different  areas  in  central  Europe,  for, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  effects  differed  greatly  in  different 
areas.59  For  example,  we  find  the  industries  of  Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Alsace  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  while  those  of  Westphalia,  of  Saxony,  etc.,  decline  and 
languish.60  The  economic  unity  of  the  Rhine  valley  was  first  inter- 
rupted by  the  application  of  the  French  tariff  system  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  in  July,  1798,  and  then  completely  destroyed  by  the 
high  protective  tariff  of  Napoleon  in  April  of  1806,  which  inter- 
rupted legal  intercourse  between  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the 
river  as  effectively  as  if  this  great  natural  highway  had  been  a 
mountain  chain.  There  is  need  of  special  studies  of  the  new 
channels  into  which  commerce  was  forced  for  the  time  when  the 
old  ones  were  dammed  up,  and  of  the  results  thus  produced  upon 
different  regions,  especially  upon  the  great  trade  centres  like  Leipzig 
and  Frankfort.  With  these  as  a  starting-point,  there  should  be  a 
study  of  the  more  permanent  effects  upon  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development.  We  need,  to  specify  further,  a  good  disserta- 
tion on  the  Baltic  trade  from  1807  to  1812,  when  the  defection  of 
Russia  from  the  French  alliance  led  to  the  invasion  of  Russia  and 

59  The  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  secure  the  markets  of  the  Continent  for  French 
industry  receive  especial  attention  in  Darmstadter's  "  Studien  zur  Napoleonischen 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte  ",  the  case  of  Italy  being  developed  with  considerable  care. 
The  subject  comes  up  for  discussion  constantly  before  the  Conseil  du  Commerce, 
etc.,  the  session  of  June  11,  1810,  affording  an  interesting  illustration.  The 
minutes  record  the  following,  "  Question  de  S.M.  avant  la  tenue  de  ce  conseil  ", 
"  Quelles  sont  les  entraves  que  nos  manufactures  eprouvent  en  Italie,  en  Espagne, 
dans  le  nord  et  en  Allemagne?  Que  faut-il  faire  pour  lever  ces  entraves  et  pour 
favoriser  le  debit  des  marchandises  fabriquees  en  France?  "  Archives  Nationales, 
F12.  2033. 

60  Mahaim's  article,  Les  Debuts  de  I'Stablissement  John  Cockerill  d  Seraing, 
(1905),  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  creation  of  separate  industries  in  the 
Netherlands  at  this  time.  On  January  7,  1S11,  the  minutes  of  the  Council  speak 
of  a  report  on  a  "  Demande  de  fabriquer  de  Fusils  par  la  Westphalie  ".  Archives 
Nationales,  series  AF  IV.   1242. 
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the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.61  For  the  influence  of  grain, 
hemp,  herrings,  sugar,  cotton,  ginghams,  and  muslins  upon  the 
events  that  brought  on  this  great  military  tragedy  is  as  yet  only 
guessed.  For  similar  reasons,  a  study  of  the  grain  supply  for  the 
period  would,  I  am  convinced,  reveal  conditions  and  forces  quite 
unknown  at  present.  The  extent  to  which  Napoleon  had  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  at  heart  is  well  known  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  appeal  of  the  farmers  of  Brittany  brought 
about  a  serious  modification  of  his  great  system.62 

The  extent  to  which  English  wares  and  colonial  products  found 
their  way  to  the  marts  of  Europe  despite  Napoleon's  restrictions, 
the  actual  increase  in  cost,  if  any,  to  the  consumer,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  claim  that  the  discontent  thus  caused  by  the  Continental 
System  underlay  the  popular  uprising  against  Napoleon  require 
special  study.  Of  the  effect  of  the  system  in  France,  Levasseur63 
and  others  have  given  us  a  fair  appreciation.64  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  however,  to  the  prospective  student  of  the  subject,  that  the 
whole  mass  of  manuscript  material  from  the  departments  and  even 
the  records  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  most  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Paris,  have  not  been  utilized,  save  here  and  there,  so  that 
even  in  its  relation  to  French  industry  and  commerce  the  field 
presents  comparatively  virgin  soil.65 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  in  the  study  of  this 
field  is  the  neglect  of  the  systematic  modifications  or  ameliorations 
of  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  belligerents  through  administrative 
measures.  No  study  of  either  the  English  or  the  French  license 
system  on  scientific  lines  has  been  published  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive character  of  the  sources  in  the  archives  of  Paris  and  London, 
particularly  in  the  former.66     That  contemporaries  recognized  its  full 

61 1  am  aware  of  the  merit  of  Vandal's  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  I.  and  of  the 
little  work  by  Voienski  in  191 1  on  Les  Causes  de  la  Guerre  de  18 is.  But  the 
former  makes  the  economic  question  entirely  secondary,  and  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  latter,  I  cannot  agree. 

62  Cf.  note  33  above. 

63  Levasseur,  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvrieres  et  de  VIndustrie  en  France  de 
1789  a  1870  (2  vols.,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1903)  and  Histoire  du  Commerce  de  la 
France,  vol.  II.  (Paris,  1912). 

64  The  editors  of  the  Revue  des  £tudes  Napoleoniennes  announce  a  biblio- 
graphical bulletin  by  Ch.  Schmidt  on  this  phase  of  the  work  in  the  near  future. 

65  The  sixth  volume  of  Lanzac  de  Laborie's  work  on  Paris  sous  Napoleon 
gives  us  under  the  title  of  Le  Monde  des  Affaires  et  du  Travail  (Paris,  1910) 
a  study  of  industry,  commerce,  and  finance.  He  makes  good  use  of  Mollien's 
reports  but  slights  the  others,  which  are  not  only  of  exceptional  value  but  are 
absolutely  essential  for  an  adequate  study  of  the  effect  of  Napoleon's  system  on 
France. 

66  Dr.  Melvin  has  in  hand  as  a  companion  study  to  his  dissertation  on 
"  Napoleon's  Navigation  Policy  ",  a  presentation  of  the  British  scheme  of  attack- 
on  the  Continental  System. 
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significance  is  evident  from  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  figured 
in  Parliament,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  admi- 
ralty courts,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Conseil  du  Commerce,  and 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  time.67  After  1809  the  maritime 
trade  of  the  world  had  to  be  conducted  under  licenses,  developed 
into  a  regular  system  by  the  two  powerful  belligerents.  "  It  is  a 
notorious  fact",  said  the  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
1 8 10,  "  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  under 
simulated  and  disguised  papers."68  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
commanding  the  Baltic  fleet,  writes  that  his  principal  duty  lay  in  the 
protection  of  the  license  trade.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  Napoleon,  as  we  have  seen,  developed  a  parallel 
system,  is  it  not  surprising  that  no  effort  at  a  history  of  the  license 
trade  has  been  made? 

Closely  associated  with  the  trade  by  license,  which  pertains  of 
course  to  commerce  by  sea,  are  the  more  or  less  thoroughly  developed 
methods  of  evasion  both  by  sea  and  land.  Of  all  the  chapters  in 
the  commercial  history  of  this  period,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  is 
that  of  the  smuggling  trade.  Not  only  persons  of  high  rank  and 
position,  but  governments  themselves  engaged  in  this  trade  which 
brought  with  it  such  exceptionally  high  returns.  Thus  as  an  ally  of 
Napoleon,  Prussia  was  supposedly  enforcing  the  Continental 
blockade  against  English  goods,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  govern- 
ment from  smuggling  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with  enormous 
profits.69  Even  if  the  account  books  of  Hardenberg  had  not  escaped 
the  carefully  planned  scheme  to  destroy  all  records  of  the  trans- 
actions, there  is  evidence  enough,  in  reports  to  Napoleon  and  in  the 
results  of  the  investigation  connected  with  the  arrest  of  different 
agents,  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Prussian  government  not  only 
engaged  extensively  on  its  own  account  in  the  smuggling  trade,  but 
systematically  furnished  Prussian  certificates  of  origin  for  the 
smuggled  goods. 

How  British  goods  were  brought  into  the  Continent  is  too  little 
known.  Regular  trade  areas  developed,  with  local  or  strategic  points 
where  all  commerce  of  the  region  converged.  For  the  North  Sea, 
Heligoland  was  seized  as  an  emporium  for  British  goods;  for  the 

f  Cf.  the  remarkable  work  of  ioo  pages  by  Joseph  Phillimore,  Reflections  on 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  License  Trade  (London,  1811). 

08  Phillimore,  p.  32,  note;  in  the  case  of  the  Eolus,  Aspaper,  the  court  giving 
judgment,  August  8,  1810,  said,  "These  disguises  we  ourselves  are  under  the 
necessity  of  employing,  with  simulation  and  dissimulation  ".  Phillimore,  p.  33, 
note. 

60  Hoeniger,  Die  Kontinentalsperre  und  Hire  Einwirkungen  auf  Dcutschland 
(Berlin,  1905).  Also  Corr.  Pol.  Hamburg,  vol.  121,  fols.  413  ff.,  Ministere  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres. 
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Baltic,  Liibeck,  Elbing,  and  Rtigen ;  for  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily 
and  Malta  served.70  From  these  strategic  points  trade  was  pro- 
jected into  the  enemy's  country  at  opportune  times  and  at  unguarded 
spots,  to  be  thence  transported  by  the  safest  routes  to  the  trade 
centres  of  the  interior.  If  a  particular  route  became  dangerous, 
others  had  to  be  sought,  and  special  agents,  commercial  scouts  as  it 
were,  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  possibilities.  The 
report  of  one  of  these  among  the  letters  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  by  J.  M.  Johnson,  writing  from 
Palermo  in  August,  1812,  at  a  time,  it  should  be  noted,  when  the 
Napoleonic  system  had  about  reached  its  breaking  point,  and  reads 
in  part: 

In  the  last  five  years  British  trade  and  the  trade  in  British  wares  and 
colonial  products  has  been  successively  driven  from  Holland,  from  the 
Illyrian  coast,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  North  and  the  Baltic  Seas,  the 
British  merchant  has  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  new  channel  by 
which  his  goods  may  be  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
without  being  subject  to  the  rapacity  of  the  French  commissioners  or  to 
the  despotic  influence  of  the  so-called  Continental  System.71 

Turkey  alone  remained  open,  Salonica  and  Scutari  therefore 
deserving  special  attention. 

They  are  [says  Mr.  Johnson]  already  frequented  by  merchants  from 
the  principal  commercial  towns  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  merchant 
vessels  arrive  at  the  former  port  in  considerable  numbers  from  Malta 
and  from  England  direct.  Six  thousand  horses  are  employed  for  con- 
veying goods  from  thence  to  Bosnia  and  Sarai,  and  the  trade  is  carried 
on  in  every  respect  with  that  activity  and  vigor  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  have  imparted  to  commercial  undertakings. 

Austria,  he  points  out,  was  the  distributing  centre  for  the  goods 
from  Turkey,  and  the  government,  especially  the  Emperor  Francis, 
in  spite  of  considerable  timidity,  encouraged  it.  There  was,  how- 
ever, considerable  risk  connected  with  all  the  ventures  via  Austria 
because  Austria  was  as  much  in  Napoleon's  power  as  Prussia  was 

'0  On  Heligoland  see  Laughton,  The  Naval  Miscellany,  I.  375-379  (Navy 
Records  Society,  London,  1902).  As  evidence  of  the  material  for  the  history  of 
one  of  these  focal  points,  we  have  eleven  volumes  of  correspondence  and  official 
records  in  regard  to  the  activities  at  Heligoland  during  the  period  from  its  seizure 
in  1809  to  1817.  Mr.  Nicholas,  writing  on  the  seizure  of  the  island,  incidentally 
reveals  British  methods  of  trade.  He  says,  June  14,  1808,  "There  is  not  a  doubt, 
but  British  capital  and  industry  added  to  the  continental  want  of  raw  articles  will 
enable  the  British  manufacturer  to  maintain  his  superiority,  the  difficulty  is 
therefore  to  furnish  them  a  safe  depot  near  the  continent  with  a  coast  easy  of 
access,  surrounded  by  large  rivers  to  which  the  voyage  may  be  made  in  a  tide. 
The  continental  manufacturer  would  then  be  obliged  to  turn  the  smuggler  of  the 
British,  as  they  are  in  Austria  and  Brabant."     C.  O.  Heligoland,  vol.  I.,  P.  R.  O. 

•iB.T.,   1/70,  U,  9,  P.  R.  O. 
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in  1810  when  the  confiscation  of  vast  quantities  of  British  property 
in  her  ports  occurred.  It  would  be  safer,  therefore,  to  make 
Hungary  the  place  of  deposit.  There  the  emperor  could  not  proceed 
against  British  trade  without  the  consent  of  the  estates,  and  the 
British  could  establish  warehouses  safely  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Vienna  just  inside  of  the  Hungarian  line.  The  Austrian 
government  would  connive  at  the  illicit  importations  so  long  as  Na- 
poleon did  not  coerce  her,  and  Vienna  would  continue  the  centre 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  Europe  would  be  supplied.  Goods 
via  Turkey,  Slavonia,  and  Hungary  yielded  a  good  profit  in  spite 
of  transit  charges.  On  the  prices  current  at  Vienna,  which  Mr. 
Johnson  quotes,  coffee  and  sugar  yielded  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. ; 
indigo,  cochineal,  bark,  medicines  in  general,  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent.72 

Other  routes  lying  right  in  the  enemies'  country  existed  and  are 
fully  described  by  British  and  French  agents  in  reports  to  their 
respective  governments.  The  first  leg  of  the  voyage  overland  in 
the  Elbe  country  is  graphically  pictured  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office  written  by  Bourrienne.73 

The  Danes  openly  favor  British  trade  and  pay  no  attention  to  your 
Majesty's  Decrees  on  the  blockade  of  the  British  Isles.  .  .  .  The  accumu- 
lation at  Altona  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  goods,  the  difference  in  price, 
the  proximity  of  the  two  cities,  their  population  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition into  which  the  lack  of  employment  and  the  stagnation  of  trade 
have  cast  the  working  men  of  Hamburg  are  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
new  kind  of  traffic  [smuggling]  that  the  dispositions  of  the  customs  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  .  .  .  Hamburg  is  200  toises  from 
Altona.  It  has  a  population  of  125,000;  Altona  nearly  30,000,  and  the 
closest  intercourse  exists  between  them.  On  Sundays  it  is  estimated 
that  30,000  go  and  come  through  the  gates.  There  is  a  difference  of  12 
sols  (French)  in  the  price  of  coffee  per  pound.  The  colporteurs  are 
paid  4  sous  a  trip  which  is  good  pay,  and  many  leave  their  shops  and 
regular  occupation  to  do  it,  not  being  themselves  subject  to  confisca- 
tion.74   It  is  easy  for  them  to  pass  back  and  forth  ten  times  a  day. 

The  Director  of  the  Customs  assured  him  (Bourrienne)  that 
10,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  colporteur.  Crowds 
assembled  out  of  curiosity,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
through  the  gates.  The  customs  officials,  police,  and  the  Senate  had 
tried  to  stop  the  trade  by  arresting  the  carriers,  but  "  60  pass  while 
one  or  two  are  arrested  ". 

72  He  also  speaks  of  the  fact  that  in  the  trade  via  Turkey  the  British  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the  Continental  merchant,  who  then  assumed  the  risks 
of  transport. 

73  Letter  of  October  3,  1809.  Corr.  Pol.  Hamburg,  vol.  120,  fols.  284-286, 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangercs. 

7*  A  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  customs  officials  confiscated  wagons,  oxen, 
or  horses  of  those  caught  in  this  trade. 
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When  the  measures  to  stop  the  traffic  finally  became  sufficiently 
effective  trade  simply  moved  to  the  Baltic.  The  same  agent  reports : 
"Commerce  is  not  easily  discouraged.  If  one  channel  is  closed  to 
it,  it  seeks  another.  The  more  rare  certain  goods  become,  the  dearer 
they  become  and  the  greater  the  profit  to  bring  them  in  ...  .  Ships 
excluded  from  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  double  the  cape,  pass  the 
Sound  and  come  up  the  Treve."75  From  Mr.  Harris,  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  hear  in  1810:  "Almost  all  the 
north  and  a  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  still  likely  to 
receive  their  supplies  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ".7G 

Switzerland,  particularly  Geneva,  became  at  an  early  date  a  dis- 
tributing centre  for  English  and  colonial  wares.  A  decree  of  the 
Directory  of  December  7,  1797,  rebukes  the  city  for  constantly 
affording  an  entrepot  for  English  merchandise,  furthering  its  im- 
portation even  into  France.77  The  lake  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  smuggling,  so  gunboats  or  rather  revenue  cutters  were 
installed,  and  under  the  empire  the  customs  department  appointed 
a  secret  police  to  spy  upon  its  own  agents.  Many  commission 
houses,  says  Chapuisat,  were  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
and  delivering  goods.  They  had  business  relations  with  all  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  with  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  etc.78 

Opposed  to  the  various  systems  of  evasions  were,  of  course,  the 
enforcement  measures,  administrative  or  judicial,  adopted  by  the 
belligerents.  On  the  French  side,  we  have  the  regulations  of  the 
police,  and  of  the  customs,  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  the  prize 
courts,  and,  after  June,  1810,  the  measures  and  proceedings  of  the 
Conseil  du  Commerce.  On  the  British  side,  we  have  the  advance 
agents  and  commission  or  banking  houses,  the  provisions  for  convoy 
and  the  many  schemes  to  break  through  the  Continental  closure  at 
the  different  strategic  points,  together  with  the  activity  of  the  navy 
in  seizing  enemies  and  neutral  commerce,  and  the  work  of  the 
admiralty  courts  not  only  in  adjudicating  the  cases  but  in  interpret- 
ing the  law. 

For  the  student  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  subject  is  of  vital  interest  and  importance.     The  neutrals  formed 

75  Letter  of  October  27,  1807.  Corr.  Pol.  Hamburg,  vol.  119,  fol.  422,  Min- 
istere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

76  Letters  of  Mr.  Harris  of  September  13-25,  1810.  Consular  Letters,  Russia, 
1810-1830,  State  Department. 

"  On  the  contraband  trade  into  France  at  a  later  date  along  the  frontier  of 
Geneva  to  Strassburg,  see  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Bern,  June  2, 
1811.     Archives  Nationales,  F12.  535. 

78  Chapuisat,  Le  Commerce  et  /'Industrie  a  Geneve  pendant  la  Domination 
Frangaise,  1798-1813  (Geneva,   1908),  pp.  203,  207,  et  passim. 
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an  integral  part  of  both  the  British  and  the  Napoleonic  systems, 
and  the  United  States  as  the  great  neutral  carrier  of  the  period  was 
most  intimately  associated  therefore  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
European  conflict.  Of  the  transfer  of  capital  from  commerce,  made 
unprofitable  by  the  acts  of  the  belligerents  or  the  measures  of  our 
own  government,  to  infant  industries,  internal  improvements,  or 
frontier  enterprises,  all  too  little  is  known.79  The  stimulus  given  to 
American  manufacturers  by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  European 
wares,  particularly  British,  is  guessed  but  not  satisfactorily  under- 
stood.80 

79  The  emphasis  upon  the  diplomatic  side  of  American  history  in  Henry 
Adams's  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  Administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  (1SS9-1891)  has  often  been  pointed  out.  There  is  a  great 
deal  relating  to  commerce  but  it  is  incidental,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  treat- 
ment itself  but  from  the  sources  upon  which  it  is  based.  We  have  for  example  a 
thorough  exploitation  of  the  French  official  correspondence,  and  of  the  letters, 
memoirs,  etc.,  of  the  foreign  office,  but  no  use  is  made  of  the  material  of  those 
of  the  department  of  the  interior,  of  customs,  or  of  the  Conseil  du  Commerce. 
And  yet  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  real  basis  of  Napoleon's  policy  toward  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  found.  Similarly  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  at  Washington  is 
used,  but  not  the  Consular  Letters.  In  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1885-1913),  vols.  II.  and  III.,  the  approach  is  much 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  historian  and  we  have  a  suggestive, 
clear-sighted  study  of  the  period.  It  is  not,  however,  based  upon  archival  but 
entirely  on  printed  sources.  Then  there  is  the  very  able  account  by  Channing,  The 
Jeffersonian  System,  1801-1811  (New  York  and  London,  1906),  the  division  in 
the  Critical  Essay  on  Authorities  entitled  "  International  Relations "  deserving 
especial  notice  here. 

80  There  is  evidence  on  all  sides  in  the  contemporary  records  on  this  impor- 
tant factor  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  American  industrialism.  A  few 
typical  ones  may  be  cited.  Thus  the  Aurora  of  July  1,  1S11,  has  the  following 
suggestive  message  from  Livingston  :  "  The  quantity  of  fine  wool  that  has  been 
imported,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Europe,  and  the  num- 
ber of  merinos,  cannot  fail  very  shortly  to  establish  our  manufactories.  No  less 
than  100  weavers  have  arrived  at  New  York  in  one  ship  from  Ireland  .  .  .  and  all 
were  directly  engaged  in  our  cotton  manufactories.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will, 
ere  long,  find  an  advantage  in  turning  a  part  of  your  tobacco  plantations  into 
sheep  walks  and  thus  be  freed  from  that  dependence  upon  Europe  which  the 
culture  of  tobacco  must  necessarily  create." 

The  arrival  of  the  Irish  weavers  here  noted  is  typical  of  the  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  during  the  years  of  the  depression  caused  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  newspapers,  etc.,  are  replete  with 
suggestive  references  to  the  subject.  Thus  in  a  despatch  of  January,  1812,  to  the 
Committee  on  Trade  relative  to  the  progress  of  American  manufactures,  Mr. 
Foster  speaks  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  workmen  from  the  western  part  of 
England  (B.T.,  5/22,  Minutes,  October  13,  1812).  A  letter  from  the  principal 
officer  of  customs  at  Liverpool  speaks  of  "  the  Departure  of  Sundry  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  for  America  ",  and  a  minute 
of  the  board  refers  to  a  "  report  of  Customs  on  application  of  Lucas  and  Com- 
pany respecting  the  attempt  made  by  agents  of  glass  works  in  America  to  seduce 
the  working  glassmen  of  the  country  to  emigrate"  (B.T.,  5/22,  May  3,  1813).  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject,  there  exists,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  serious  study  of  it. 
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We  need  an  investigation  of  the  actual  movement  of  trade  during 
this  period;  for  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  artificial  restrictions 
forced  commerce  out  of  the  old  channels  into  new  ones;  it  did  not 
stop  it.  Commerce  continued,  though  prohibited  by  law.  Native 
manufactures  were  few;  they  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  need 
of  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  planter.  British  goods  con- 
tinued to  come  in,  while  American  raw  stuffs  continued — under 
difficulties  it  is  true — to  go  out.  As  in  Europe,  a  new  and  novel 
trade  was  developed.  We  know  something  of  the  interesting 
smuggling  via  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Canadian  frontier.  Less  is 
known  of  the  picturesque  Ox  and  Horse  Marine,  so  dramatically 
described  in  the  Federalist  papers,  the  flagrantly  open  way  in  which 
large  consignments  of  goods  found  their  way  from  New  England 
southward  and  westward  on  huge  "wagon  ships"  that  never  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  rarely  seizure  and  confiscation.  A  monograph 
on  the  actual  movements  of  trade,  of  its  origin,  transportation 
across  the  Atlantic,  mode  of  entry,  distribution,  and  ultimate  sale 
would  be  well  worth  while.  What  were  the  methods  employed  to  get 
the  goods  in  in  spite  of  the  Embargo  and  the  Non-Intercourse  acts? 
What  evidence  have  we  on  the  use  of  the  Swedish  and  other  flags; 
of  Deer  Island,  Eastport,  Amelia  Island,  St.  Mary's  River,  Pensa- 
cola,  or  Halifax,  as  strategic  centres  for  a  wholesale  smuggling 
trade,  or  as  convenient  points  where  goods  of  British  manufacture 
might  be  left  in  order  that  they  might  be  drawn  into  the  current  of 
the  coastwise  commerce  of  the  nation?  Did  Halifax,  St.  Kitts,  etc., 
in  the  practical  operation  of  the  British  trade  system,  become  the 
Heligoland  or  the  Malta  of  America? 

We  know  that  the  lieutenant  governor  in  his  proclamation  of 
June  23,  1808,  opened  certain  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  to  neutral  ships,81 
and  then  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  August,  that  the  measure 
had  "  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected  from  it  "82  for,  as  he 
said  in  a  speech  to  the  provincial  legislature  "the  project  [em- 
bargo] has  totally  failed  ",  means  having  been  found  to  circumvent 
it.83  Along  with  this  we  have  in  the  complaint  of  the  Halifax 
merchants,  that  "  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gling trade  from  the  United  States  we  shall  soon  be  without  a 
customer  for  the  principal  part  of  the  articles  we  deal  in  ".84 

si  Public  Records  of  Nova  Scotia  (at  Halifax),  vol.  192,  Minutes  in  Council, 
p.  257.  As  a  basis  for  this  see  the  interesting  acts  of  47  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  and  49 
Geo.  III.  c.  49. 

82  Ibid.,  vol.  58,  Despatches  of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  letter  29. 

83  Nova  Scotia  Gazette,  November  29,  1808. 

s*  Public  Records  of  Nova  Scotia,  vol.  62,  Original  Despatches  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Lieutenant-Governors,   1807-1810,  no.   11. 
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Equally  valuable  is  the  light  thrown  on  the  history  of  the 
commerce  of  the  period  by  private  papers,  many  of  which  are  now 
becoming  accessible.  The  material  on  commerce  bulks  large  in  the 
voluminous  papers  of  Philadelphia's  merchant  prince  of  a  century 
ago.  The  voyages  of  his  "philosophers",  as  he  fondly  called  his 
ships,  afford  concrete  illustration  of  the  effect  of  European  condi- 
tions on  commerce.  Thus  in  the  year  of  peace  after  Amiens  in 
1803,  as  a  result  of  an  unfortunate  experience  with  the  Rousseau 
and  a  cargo  of  Virginia  tobacco,  which  proved  very  difficult  to  sell 
because  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  Napoleon  on  tobacco  im- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms,  Stephen  Girard  made  arrangements  to 
carry  on  his  profitable  tobacco  trade  under  the  French  flag.  Two 
ships  were  to  be  transferred  to  this  trade,  but  the  renewal  of  the 
war  prevented  it.  The  incident  is  of  significance  as  an  illustration 
not  only  of  Napoleon's  use  of  the  peace  to  secure  trade  for  France, 
and  build  up  a  French  merchant  marine,  but  also  of  the  well- 
founded  fear  among  British  commercial  interests  of  losing  the  carry- 
ing trade. 

Practically  every  phase  of  the  French  and  English  commercial 
systems  is  illustrated  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Mr. 
Girard's  "  philosophers  " ;  there  is  room  for  only  one  more.  It  is 
the  case  of  the  Good  Friends,  captured  by  a  Norwegian  privateer 
and  carried  to  Farsund  where  she  was  condemned  on  a  long  list  of 
frivolous  charges — one,  upon  which  great  stress  was  laid,  being 
based  on  the  mistranslation  of  an  item  in  her  papers  which  gave  her 
fast  ballast  of  "  pig  iron  "  as  "  iron  pikes  ".  Appeal  was  taken  from 
the  decision  and  the  ship  was  finally  released  after  a  twelve  months' 
detention,  by  unloading  to  furnish  ocular  proof  against  the  charge  of 
carrying  "  iron  pikes ".  Six  months  after  her  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  January  of  181 1,  she  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  a  cargo  of 
flour  to  be  exchanged  for  bills  on  London,  to  which  port  she  was  to 
proceed  to  take  in  "  such  goods  ",  say  the  instructions,  "  as  will  be 
delivered  you  by  Mr.  William  Adgate  ".  Rather  vague  instructions, 
but  not  so  surprising  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act  still  made  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  illegal.  The  "  goods 
delivered  "  to  the  captain  by  Mr.  Adgate  consisted  of  British  cottons 
and  woollen  goods  purchased  for  the  incredibly  small  sum  of  £60,- 
000  because  of  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Having  taken  in  her  cargo  the  Good  Friends  sailed  for 
Amelia  Island,  Florida,  to  await  the  repeal  of  the  Non-Intercourse 
Act,  Mr.  Girard  writing  to  his  supercargo  that  the  cargo  was  of  so 
great  a  value  that  he  was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  pay  one  thousand 
dollars  per  month  in  douceurs  (hush  money)  to  the  Spanish  officials 
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at  Amelia  Island  to  avoid  payment  of  duties  and  unloading,  in  order 
to  have  the  ship  ready  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  timely  seizure  of  East  Florida  in  March,  by  General 
Mathews,  brought  the  vessel  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and 
she  cleared  for  Philadelphia,  where,  after  considerable  difficulties 
with  the  customs  officials  her  cargo,  was  sold  at  a  large  profit. 

Most  of  the  ventures  during  the  later  years  of  the  Continental 
System  did  not,  however,  turn  out  so  well,  and  the  experience  of  the 
Good  Friends  with  the  Norwegian  officials  is  sufficient  illustration 
of  the  effect  of  the  conditions  that  drove  American  capital  into  new 
lines.  Even  with  so  stubborn  and  successful  a  trader  as  Mr.  Girard, 
these  influences  told,  and  while  still  keeping  up  a  moderate  interest 
in  his  "philosophers",  he  turned  his  surplus  capital  into  Lehigh 
County  coal  lands  and  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  That 
other  private,  as  well  as  public,  papers  afford  ample  evidence  of  the 
transfer  of  idle  capital  to  manufactures  and  industry,  is  a  common- 
place to  the  student  of  American  history;  nevertheless  much  of 
importance  on  the  beginnings  of  this  new  era  in  American  history  is 
still  to  be  brought  out  by  the  exploitation  of  private  papers,  diplo- 
matic and  consular  correspondence,  customs  records,  newspapers, 
and  other  sources. 

W.    E.    LlNGELBACH. 


AM.   HIST.  REV.,   VOL.  XIX. — 19. 


SOME    ECONOMIC    ORIGINS    OF    JEFFERSONIAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  course  of  certain  general  reflections 
on  the  causes  of  party  divisions,  attributed  the  antagonism  between 
Federalists  and  Republicans  to  divergences  in  theories  of  state. 
"  Fear  and  distrust "  of  the  people  was  the  principle  which  domi- 
nated the  former,  while  the  latter  rested  their  cause  on  "  the  cherish- 
ment  of  the  people".1  This  explanation  of  that  party  antagonism 
was  cordially  received  in  nearly  every  quarter,  particularly  after  the 
downfall  of  Federalism,  and  it  is  still  accepted  with  a  whole  heart 
wherever  the  magic  of  Jefferson's  name  remains  undiminished.  In 
wide  circles  it  is  an  approved  axiom,  possessing  a  validity  not  unlike 
that  assigned  by  the  mathematicians  to  the  multiplication  table. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Jefferson  himself,  while  ap- 
parently ascribing  the  origins  of  the  two  parties  to  differences  over 
"  the  cherishment  of  the  people  ",  firmly  believed  that  his  opponents 
were  deeply,  grossly,  and  even  corruptly  interested  in  the  first  great 
measures  of  Congress  over  which  the  split  occurred.  Indeed,  he 
put  on  record  his  conviction  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  great 
Federalist  fiscal  measures,  which  rent  the  country  in  twain,  would 
have  passed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  greedy  Federalists 
in  Congress  put  private  interests  above  public  service.  Writing  in 
the  Anas  on  Hamilton's  financial  system,  he  said, 

It  had  two  objects,  ist,  as  a  puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding 
and  inquiry.  2dly,  as  a  machine  for  the  corruption  of  the  legislature; 
for  he  [Hamilton]  avowed  the  opinion  that  man  could  be  governed  by 
one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or  interest:  force,  he  observed,  in  this 
country,  was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  interests  therefore  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  legislature  in  unison  with  the 
Executive.  And  with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
machine  was  not  without  effect.  That  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our 
government,  some  members  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty 

to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal,  rather  than  public  good 

In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these  [old  securities],  Hamilton  made 
no  difference  between  the  original  holders,  and  the  fraudulent  purchasers 
of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  repugnance  arose  at  putting  these  two 
classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  great  exertions  were  used 
to  pay  to  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to  the  latter  the  price  only  which 
he  had  paid,  with  interest.     But  this  would  have  prevented  the  game 

i  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  X.  227,  note.  • 

(2S2) 
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which  was  to  be  played,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  greedy  members 
were  already  tutored  and  prepared.2 

In  fact,  Jefferson  believed  that  Hamilton's  'fiscal  measures  would 
never  have  been  carried  had  it  not  been  for  "  a  corrupt  squadron  of 
stock  jobbers"  in  Congress.  On  February  4,  1791,  he  wrote  to 
George  Mason: 

What  is  said  in  our  country  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  now  going  on? 
I  really  fear  their  effect  when  I  consider  the  present  temper  of  the 
Southern  states.  Whether  these  measures  be  right  or  wrong  abstract- 
edly, more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  opinion.  .  .  .  The  only 
corrective  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our  present  form  of  government  will  be 
the  augmentation  of  the  numbers  in  the  lower  house,  so  as  to  get  a  more 
agricultural  representation,  which  may  put  that  interest  above  that  of  the 
stock-jobbers.3 

A  year  later  Jefferson  became  more  specific.  He  declared  that 
the  great  outlines  of  Hamilton's  system  had  been  carried  "  by  the 
votes  of  the  very  persons  who,  having  swallowed  his  bait,  were  laying 
themselves  out  to  profit  by  his  plans  " ;  and  he  added  that 

had  these  persons  withdrawn,  as  those  interested  in  a  question  ever 
should,  the  vote  of  the  disinterested  majority  was  clearly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  made  it.  These  were  no  longer  the  votes  then  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  .  .  and  it  was  impossible  to  consider  their 
decisions,  which  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  enrich  themselves,  as  the 
measures  of  the  fair  majority,  which  ought  always  to  be  respected.4 

It  seems  that  as  Jefferson  watched  the  progress  of  Hamilton's 
measures  in  Congress,  he  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
members  who  supported  them  represented  their  own  personal  in- 
terests rather  than  the  mass  of  the  voters — particularly,  the  agrarian 
interests.  At  all  events,  he  took  the  trouble  to  compile  a  roll  of 
the  "  paper  men  "  in  Congress  in  March,  1793,  and  this  list  he  in- 
corporated  in  the  Anas.     This   list  of   stock-holders   in  the   Bank 

2  Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  160-161.  Ford  charges  Jefferson  with 
being  mistaken  in  separating  the  funding  and  assumption  acts  and  supposing  the 
former  to  have  been  over  before  his  arrival,  in  New  York.  The  fact  is  that  Ford 
is  himself  in  error  although  technically  correct.  Jefferson  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  proposition  to  pay  all  holders  at  face  value  had  been  carried  before  his 
arrival.  Madison's  proposition  to  discriminate  between  original  holders  and 
speculators  was  defeated  on  February  22,  1790  (Annals  of  Congress.  II.  1344), 
which  was  for  practical  purposes  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  debt  would  be 
funded  at  face  value.  That  was  settled  when  Jefferson  arrived  in  March,  1790, 
although  it  is  true  the  funding  bill  did  not  finally  pass  until  August,  1790.  The 
edition  of  the  Annals  referred  to  throughout  this  article  is  the  one  in  which 
volume  I.  ends  with  page  1321,  volume  II.  with  page  2418. 

3  Writings  (Ford  ed.1,  V.  275. 

*  Ibid.,  VI.  102-103.  For  this  and  several  other  references,  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Max  Farrand. 
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embraces  the  following  men  who  were  in  the  first  Congress :  Gilman, 
Gerry,  Sedgwick,  Ames,  Goodhue,  Trumbull,  Wadsworth,  Benson, 
Lawrence,  Boudinot,  Fitzsimons,  Heister,  Williamson,  W.  L.  Smith, 
Sherman,  Ellsworth,  King,  Robert  Morris,  W.  S.  Johnson,  and 
Izard.  After  this  enumeration  of  the  paper  men,  Jefferson  places 
a  table  showing  the  composition  of  Congress  at  that  time : 

H.-Repr.  Senate 

Stock-holders    (Bank)     16  5 

Other   paper    3  2 

19"  7 

Suspected     2  4 

It  is  not  apparent  how  Jefferson  secured  this  information,  but  it 
■would  seem  from  the  foot-notes  which  he  adds  that  he  derived  it 
from  personal  inquiry  and  through  the  inquiries  of  his  friends. 
Whether  he  had  access  to  the  Treasury  and  Bank  books  through  a 
clerk  or  a  partizan  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.5 

Jefferson  was  not  alone  in  characterizing  the  Federalist  party  in 
Congress  as  a  group  held  together  by  private  economic  interests. 
All  through  Maclay's  querulous  sketches  of  the  debates  in  the  first 
Senate  there  runs  a  plaint  that  some  of  his  colleagues  were  busily 
engrossed  in  augmenting  their  personal  fortunes  as  the  prices  of 
securities  mounted  upward  during  the  battle  over  the  funding 
process.  Maclay  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole  funding 
scheme  was  simply  a  speculator's  device.  "Pay  the  debt",  he  de- 
clared, "or  even  put  it  in  a  train  of  payment,  and  you  no  longer 
furnish  food  for  speculation.  The  great  object  is  by  funding,  and 
so  forth,  to  raise  the  certificates  to  par;  thus  the  speculators,  who 
now  have  them  nearly  all  engrossed,  will  clear  above  three  hundred 
per  cent."6  Maclay  not  only  charged  many  of  his  colleagues  with 
speculation,  but  denounced  the  whole  funding  process  as  a  gambler's 
device.  He  reported  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Vining  of  Delaware 
was  offered  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  as- 
sumption of  state  debts;  but  he  confessed  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  pecuniary  influence  was  actually  used  although  he  was  "  cer- 
tain that  every  other  kind  of  management  has  been  practiced  and 
every  tool  at  work  that  could  be  thought  of  ".7 

Madison  also  discovered  the  weight  of  personal  interest  in  the 
Congress  when  he  sought  to  bring  about  a  discrimination  between 
the  original  holders  of  public  paper  and  the  speculators  and  pur- 
chasers, and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  thirty-six.     Writ- 

6  Writings  (Ford  ed.),   I.  223. 

"Maclay,  Journal  of  William  Maclay  (1890),  pp.   199-201. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  209. 
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ing  a  year  later  to  Jefferson,  he  described  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Bank  as  nothing  but  a  scramble  for  public  plunder  and  added  that 
"of  all  the  shameful  circumstances  of  this  business,  it  is  among 
the  greatest  to  see  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  were  most 
active  in  pushing  this  job  openly  grasping  its  emoluments  ".8 

It  was  not  only  Anti-Federalists  who  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  party  antagonism  in  the  conflict  over  the  financial  propositions 
of  the  new  government.  That  profound  student  of  politics  and 
acute  observer  of  public  affairs,  John  Marshall,  laconically  stated 
that  the  first  regular  and  systematic  organization  of  the  opposition 
party  "  originated  "  in  the  conflict  over  the  fiscal  measures  of  the 
Federalists.9  And  at  another  point,  when  speaking  of  the  Bank 
bill,  he  says,  "  This  measure  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature;  and  contributed,  not  inconsiderably,  to  the 
complete  organization  of  those  distinct  and  visible  parties,  which,  in 
their  long  and  dubious  conflict  for  power,  have  since  shaken  the 
United  States  to  their  centre."10 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  Federalist-Republican  antagonism  should  be  sought  in  the 
votes  of  the  first  Congress  on  the  fiscal  measures  advanced  by 
Hamilton.  If  an  examination  of  these  votes  and  their  geographical 
distribution  shows  no  correspondence  with  the  individual  interests 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  or  with  the  economic  interests 
of  their  respective  constituents,  we  may  accept  the  "  cherishment- 
of-the-people"  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  two  parties.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  in  these  votes  a  fairly  definite  correspondence 
with  economic  interests,  we  may  seriously  discount  the  traditional 
explanation  of  the  first  party  antagonism,  particularly  when  we 
remember  that  these  votes  were  cast  before  the  formal  organiza- 
tion of  the  parties  and  before  any  formulation  of  principles  oc- 
curred.    Im  Anfang  war  die  That. 

Obviously,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  solve  the  problem  here  presented,11  but  a  beginning 
may  be  made  with  an  examination  of  the  vote  on  the  assumption  of 
the  state  debts  and  the  security-holding  interests  in  the  first  Con- 
gress. As  everyone  knows,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Federalists 
to  underwrite  the  new  government  by  drawing  to  it  all  of  the 
financial  interests  in  the  country,  state  as  well  as  national;  and  the 
assumption  of  state  debts  was  simply  one  part  of  the  larger  scheme. 

8  Letters  and  other  Writings  (Philadelphia,   1865),  I.  538. 
*  Life  of  Washington   (Philadelphia,    1832),   II.    181. 
10  Ibid.,  II.  206-207. 

H  The  larger  problem  will  be  considered  in  my  forthcoming  Economic  Inter- 
pretation  of  leffersonian  Democracy. 
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All  security  holders  were  to  benefit  from  this  arrangement,  and  of 
course  state  paper,  after  the  funding  into  federal  stocks,  appreciated 
along  with  the  latter. 

In  taking  up  here  the  vote  on  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
we  are  considering  no  isolated  phenomenon,  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  larger  problem  above  stated.  Jefferson  was,  therefore,  speak- 
ing of  assumption  as  well  as  the  Bank  and  other  measures  when 
he  wrote, 

I  confirmed  him  [Washington]  in  the  fact  of  the  great  discontents 
to  the  South,  that  they  were  grounded  on  seeing  that  their  judgmts  and 
interests  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Eastern  states  on  every  occn. 
and  their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  corrupt  squadron  of  voters 
in  Congress  at  the  command  of  the  Treasury,  and  they  see  that  if  the 
votes  of  those  members  who  had  an  interest  distinct  from  and  contrary 
to  the  general  interest  of  their  constts.  had  been  withdrawn,  as  in 
decency  and  honesty  they  should  have  been,  the  laws  would  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  all  the  great  questions.12 

From  Jefferson's  day  to  this,  students  of  history  have  wondered 
how  much  credence  should  be  given  to  the  rumors  of  Maclay  and 
the  allegations  of  Jefferson  and  his  partizans  concerning  the  "  paper 
men  ".  Writers  have  given  weight  to  them  or  discounted  them  ac- 
cording to  their  predilections,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  attempt  a  verification  or  refutation  of  them  from  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  where,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  the  books  of  the  early  fiscal  administration  have  lain  covered 
with  accumulating  dust. 

As  everyone  knows,  under  the  funding  system  set  up  by  the  new 
government,  nearly  all  holders  of  old  paper  brought  their  securities 
to  the  Treasury  or  to  the  loan  offices  of  their  respective  states  to  be 
transformed  into  new  certificates  of  indebtedness.  If  the  Treasury 
records  at  Washington  were  complete  (unfortunately  they  are  not) 
it  would  be  possible  to  discover  the  names  of  all  those  who  funded 
public  securities  under  the  law  of  August  4,  1790,  except  perhaps 
those  represented  by  attorneys. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  records  makes  it  impossible,  however, 
to  discover  positively  what  members  of  Congress  did  not  have 
securities ;  but  the  mass  of  materials  which  remains  enables  us  to 
find  a  large  number  who  did  hold  public  paper  at  the  time  of  the 
funding  of  the  debt.  The  exact  number  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but 
the  evidence  concerning  those  who  did  hold  securities  is  indisputable, 
unless  we  are  to  assume  that  the  members  of  Congress  who  appear 
on  the  ledgers  were  attorneys  for  other  parties. 

^Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  215. 
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The  method  of  search  by  which  the  data  below  were  secured  was 
as  follows.  The  names  of  all  the  senators  and  representatives  of 
the  first  Congress  were  taken  in  alphabetical  order  and  a  search  for 
each  name  was  made  among  all  the  old  books  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. When  the  search  was  finished,  the  names  of  all  security 
holders  were  starred.  Not  until  this  was  done  was  an  inquiry  made 
into  the  zvay  in  which  the  several  members  voted  on  Hamilton's  fiscal 
measures.  Thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  all  bias  which 
might  have  led  to  oversights  in  particular  cases.  When  a  member 
of  Congress  is  put  down  as  not  holding  securities,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  this  may  be  an  error  due  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  records  or  to  an  oversight  by  the  present  writer. 

That  the  percentage  of  error  is  not  high,  however,  seems  to  be 
probable,  in  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  members 
not  holding  securities.  They  appear  principally  from  the  South, 
where,  it  can  be  shown  from  the  Treasury  Books,  the  amount  of 
public  securities  in  the  hands  of  residents  was  far  smaller  than  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  states. 

The  amount  held  by  each  member  who  appears  on  the  books  is 
not  set  down  here  and  the  assumption  is  not  made  that  all  security 
holders  in  Congress  were  at  the  same  time  speculators.  A  number 
of  them,  particularly  the  senators,  were  vigorous  speculators,  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  The  question  at  issue  is  the  number  of 
members  of  Congress  who  were  "  disinterested "  parties  in  the 
contest  over  the  fiscal  measures  of  the  new  government  and  the 
nature  of  their  "constituency  pressures  ". 

The  proposition  to  assume  the  state  debts  was  taken  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  February,  1790,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  Madison's  scheme  for  discriminating  between  original 
holders  and  purchasers.13  In  March,  it  was  carried  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house.     Maclay  thus  records  the  event : 

Officers  of  Government,  clergy,  citizens,  (Order  of)  Cincinnati,  and 
every  person  under  the  influence  of  the  Treasury;  Bland  and  Huger 
carried  to  the  chamber  of  Representatives — the  one  lame,  the  other  sick ; 
Clymer  stopped  from  going  away,  though  he  had  leave,  and  at  length 
they  risked  the  question,  and  carried  it,  thirty-one  votes  to  twenty-six. 
And  all  this  after  having  tampered  with  the  members  since  the  22d  of 
last  month  (February),  and  this  only  in  committee,  with  many  doubts 
that  some  will  fly  off  and  great  fears  that  the  North  Carolina  members 
will  be  in  before  a  bill  can  be  matured  or  the  report  gone  through.14 

As  Maclay  predicted,  the  North  Carolina  members  soon  put  in 
their  appearance,  and  on  April  12  the  assumption  plan  was  defeated 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine.     Maclay  was 

13  Annals  of  Congress,  II.   1355. 

14  Op.  cit.,  p.   209. 
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in  great  glee  over  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  and  he  recites  how 
Fitzsimons  "  endeavored  to  rally  the  discomfited  and  disheartened 
heroes  "  and  expressed  the  belief  that  reconsideration  and  adoption 
were  not  yet  out  of  the  question.  At  this,  says  the  Pennsylvania 
senator,  "  the  Secretary's  group  pricked  up  their  ears  and  Specula- 
tion wiped  the  tear  from  either  eye.  Goddess  of  description,  paint 
the  gallery;  here's  the  paper,  find  fancy  quills,  or  crayons  your- 
self."15 

Those  whose  tears  were  wiped  away  set  to  work  to  bring  over 
enough  Southern  representatives  to  carry  the  assumption  measure, 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  outlook.  The  way  in  which  the  "  innocent " 
Jefferson  was  undone  by  the  "  wily  "  Hamilton  and  unwittingly  used 
to  bring  about  the  exchange  of  the  capital  for  the  assumption  of 
state  debts,  on  July  7,  has  often  been  told,  and  needs  no  retelling 
here.16  Jefferson  informs  us  that  "  two  of  the  Potomac  members 
(White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  almost  con- 
vulsive) agreed  to  change  their  votes  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
carry  the  other  point."  Daniel  Carroll,  a  large  property  holder  in 
the  region  where  the  new  capital  was  to  be  located,  also  considerately 
changed  his  vote.  Thus  the  bargain  whereby  the  capital  was  located 
on  the  Potomac  and  the  debts  of  the  states  were  assumed  by  the 
federal  government  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  a  private  dinner 
given  by  Jefferson.  The  funding  bill  with  the  assumption  amend- 
ment was  carried  in  the  Senate  on  July  21,  where  the  Treasury  had 
its  most  dependable  vote.17  Three  days  later  the  motion  of  Jackson, 
of  Georgia,  to  disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment,  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  twenty-nine.18  It  is  this  vote  which  is 
analyzed  below. 

The  vote  on  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,19  in  its  amended 
form,  on  July  21  was  as  follows : 

Yeas:  Langdon,  New  Hampshire  Nays:  Wingate,  New  Hampshire 

Strong    and    Dalton,    Massachu-  Foster  and  Stanton,  Rhode  Island 

setts  Bassett,   Delaware 

Ellsworth     and     Johnson,     Con-  Maclay,   Pennsylvania 

necticut  Henry,  Maryland 

King  and  Schuyler,  New  York  Johnston    and    Hawkins,    North 

Paterson  and  Elmer,  New  Jersey  Carolina 

Read,   Delaware  Lee  and  Walker,  Virginia 

Morris,   Pennsylvania  Few  and  Gunn,  Georgia  [12] 
Carroll,  Maryland 
Butler    and    Izard,    South    Caro- 
lina [14] 

15  Op.  cit.,  pp.  237-238.  The  reporter  of  the  debates  over  the  public  credit 
notes  that  "the  galleries  were  unusually  crowded"  on  January  28,  1790,  and 
doubtless  there  was  a  crowd  on  April  12. 

i«  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.   161   ff. 

17  Annals  of  Congress,  I.   1055. 

is/b.rf.,  II.  1753. 

w  Annals  of  Congress,  I.  1054-1055. 
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Of  the  fourteen  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  funding 
bill,  with  the  assumption  amendment,  on  July  21,  1790,  at  least  ten, 
Langdon,  Strong,  Ellsworth,  Johnson,  King,  Schuyler,  Read, 
Morris,  Charles  Carroll,  and  Izard,  appear  upon  the  Treasury 
records  as  holders  of  public  securities  at  the  time  of  the  funding 
process.20  To  this  list  Pierce  Butler  doubtless  should  be  added.21 
Those  not  found  on  the  records  are  Dalton,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Elmer  and  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey.22 

Of  the  twelve  who  voted  against  the  funding  bill  on  July  21, 
1790,  at  least  five,  Maclay,  Bassett,  Johnston,  Few,  and  R.  H.  Lee, 
were  holders  of  public  debt,  but  the  holdings  of  Maclay,  Bassett, 
and  Few  were  trivial  in  amount.23  The  names  of  seven  senators 
who  voted  against  funding,  Wingate,  Stanton,  Foster,  Henry, 
Hawkins,  Walker,  and  Gunn,  were  not  found  on  the  Treasury 
records. 

A  table  built  upon  this  data  would  run  as  follows : 

Security  holders  Non-bolders 

For  the   funding   bill    1 1  3 

Against    the    bill    5  7 

Total,    26 16"  io~ 

A  study  of  the  Treasury  records  shows  that  the  senators  who 
held  securities  and  voted  for  the  funding  bill,  were  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  among  the  large  holders  of  public  papers,  and  that  the 
senators  of  the  same  class  who  voted  against  the  bill  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Johnston  of  North  Carolina)  were  among  the 
minor  holders. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  vote  in  the  Senate  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  party  divisions  which  soon  ensued.  The 
"  Eastern  "  states  were  almost  solid  for  the  bill.  New  Hampshire 
was  divided;  but  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey  were  unanimous.  The  financial  centres  of  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  were 
correctly  represented. 

20  For  the  holdings  of  Langdon,  Strong,  Ellsworth,  King,  Johnson,  Schuyler, 
Read,  Morris,  and  Carroll,  see  Beard,  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
chap.  V.;  for  Izard,  see  "Loan  Office:   S.  C,   1790",  p.   17. 

21  Economic  Interpretation,  p.  82.  After  the  publication  of  this  work  I  found 
Pierce  Butler's  name  on  the  "  Index  to  the  Registered  Debt ",  which  I  believe 
was  the  debt  at  the  Treasury  itself,  the  records  of  which  are  largely  missing. 

22  The  name  of  William  Paterson  appears  on  the  New  Jersey  records  for  a 
small  amount,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  this  security  holder  with  the 
senator. 

23  For  Few  and  Bassett,  see  Economic  Interpretation,  chap.  V. ;  R.  H.  Lee, 
"Virginia:  Index  to  Loans";  Maclay,  "Loan  Office:  Penna.,  1790-1791  ",  pp.  117, 
118;  Johnston,  "Loan  Office:  N.  C,   1791-1797  ",  pp.  1,  40. 
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Equally  significant  is  the  vote  against  the  bill.  Seven  of  the 
twelve  votes  in  opposition  came  from  Southern  states.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  solid  against  it.  These  were 
the  states  (particularly  Georgia  and  North  Carolina)  in  which  the 
debt  had  been  so  largely  bought  up  by  speculators.24  Only  one  of 
the  votes  against  the  bill  came  from  north  of  Pennsylvania :  Wingate 
of  New  Hampshire  refused  to  join  his  colleague,  Langdon,  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  July  24,  on  the 
proposition  to  disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  funding 
bill  providing  for  the  assumption  of  state  debts  stood  twenty-nine 
to  thirty-two.  A  study  of  this  vote  in  the  light  of  the  Treasury 
records  is  informing  and  it  seems  best  to  take  members  up  seriatim, 
beginning  with  New  Hampshire. 

The  delegation  of  Nezv  Hampshire  was  divided  on  assumption. 
Nicholas  Gilman  and  Samuel  Livermore  were  against  it,  and  Foster 
(of  Rockingham  County)  voted  in  favor  of  it.  As  measured  by  the 
interest  disbursements  in  1795,25  New  Hampshire  stood  tenth  in  the 
amount  of  federal  securities  held  by  her  citizens,  and  there  was  a 
strong  opposition  to  assumption  in  that  commonwealth.  Livermore, 
in  voting  against  it,  said  that  he  would  only  approve  the  proposition 
in  case  it  was  agreed  merely  "  to  assume  the  balances  found  to  be 
due  to  the  creditor  States,  upon  the  final  adjustment  and  liquidation 
of  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the  individual 
States  ",26  Of  the  three  New  Hampshire  representatives,  one, 
Nicholas  Gilman,27  was  found  among  the  holders  of  public  paper, 
and  he  voted  against  assumption. 

The  eight  representatives  of  Massachusetts  in  the  House  voted 
solidly  in  favor  of  assumption.  Of  these,  Ames,  Gerry,  Grout, 
Leonard,  Partridge,  and  Sedgwick,  at  least  six,  appear  as  security 
holders  on  the  loan  office  books  of  Massachusetts.28  As  measured 
by  the  interest  disbursements  of  1795,  that  state  stood  second  in  the 
amount  of  securities  held  by  her  citizens,  and  the  weight  of  the 
state  debt  which  was  transferred  to  the  federal  government  was  so 
great  that  Massachusetts  tax-payers,  as  well  as  security  holders,  felt 
a  great  relief  when  the  burden  was  shifted.  Mr.  Sedgwick  doubt- 
s'! See  below,  p.  294-295. 

25  An  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Year  1795,  p.  65. 

26  Annals  of  Congress,  II.    1412. 

-7  Beard,  Economic  Interpretation,  p.  93. 

28  Consult  indexes  to  the  6  per  cent,  deferred  stock  and  the  3  per  cent,  stocks 
in  Massachusetts  collection  in  the  Treasury  Department ;  for  Gerry,  see  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation,  p.  95. 
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less  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  his  colleagues  when  he  said,  on 
February  24,  that  assumption  "  will  terminate  in  the  suppression  of 
direct  taxes ;  it  will  abolish  invidious  distinctions  between  States  and 
their  citizens ;  it  will  fix  the  value  of  State  securities,  and  bring  them 
into  operation  as  a  circulating  medium  ".29 

Connecticut  cast  her  five  votes  solidly  in  favor  of  assumption. 
Of  her  five  members  in  the  House,  at  least  four,  Sherman,  Sturges, 
Trumbull,  and  Wadsworth,  appear  among  the  holders  of  public 
securities  on  the  loan  office  books  of  Connecticut.30  That  state, 
though  reckoned  among  the  smaller  commonwealths,  stood  fifth  in 
the  amount  of  securities  held  by  her  citizens,  as  measured  by  the 
interest  disbursements  of  1795.  Not  only  was  the  amount  of  the 
state  debt  considerable;  but  it  was  widely  distributed  among  the 
various  towns.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  records  in  the  Treasury 
Department.31  Moreover,  Sherman  confirms  this,  for  during  the 
debates  in  the  House  on  March  1,  he  said: 

The  circulation  of  the  revenue  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants;  because  the  evidences  of  the  State  debts 
were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders.  He  had  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  this  circumstance,  and  so  far  as  it  respected  Con- 
necticut, he  was  led  to  believe  it  was  true  of  nineteen-twentieths.  There 
were  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
holders  in  the  very  town  in  which  he  lived.  He  believed  very  little 
besides  the  army  debt  had  been  transferred  in  that  State ;  and  even  of 
the  army  debt,  it  was  only  that  portion  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers.32 

New  York  was  evenly  divided  on  assumption.  Benson  and 
Lawrence,  who  "  ably  represented  the  southern  districts  of  New 
York",33  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  to  their  votes  was 
added  the  vote  of  an  up-state  representative,  Peter  Sylvester.  Of 
the  three,  Lawrence  was  a  security  holder,  and  among  the  large 
operators  in  public  stocks  in  New  York.34  He  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  first  United  States  Bank  and  was  on  the  first  board 
of  directors.35  Jefferson  records  Benson  in  his  list  of  paper  men  on 
hearsay36  but  an  examination  of  the  records  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment  failed  to  reveal  his  name.     Sylvester   does  not   seem  to 

2»  Annals  of  Congress,   II.    1386. 

so  Consult  Indexes  to  the  Loan  Office  Books  of  Connecticut  in  the  Treasury 
Department.     For  Sherman,  see  Economic  Interpretation,  p.    143. 
3i  See  map  in  Economic  Interpretation,  p.  265. 
32  Annals  of  Congress,  II.   1440-1441. 
33Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States  (second  series),  I.  43. 

34  New  York  Loan  Office  Booths  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  State 
Papers,  Finance,  I.   165. 

35  Dunlap's  Daily  Advertiser,  October  22,   1791. 

36  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  223,  note  1. 
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have  been  interested  in  public  paper  on  his  own  account.  Of  the 
three  New  York  representatives  who  voted  against  assumption,  two, 
Floyd  and  Hathorn,  were  not  found  among  the  security  holders; 
but  Van  Rensselaer  appears  on  the  New  York  loan  office  records.37 
New  Jersey  had  four  representatives  in  the  House  and  all  of 
them  voted  in  favor  of  assumption.  Of  this  group,  at  least  three, 
Boudinot,  Schureman,  and  Sinnickson,  were  security  holders.38 
Boudinot  seems  to  have  been  the  spokesman  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegation,  but  he  did  not  participate  extensively  in  the  debate  on 
assumption.  He  was  warmly  moved  by  Madison's  proposition  to 
discriminate  between  original  holders  and  speculators  and  pleaded 
with  his  fellow-members  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  public  credit 
in  the  following  passionate  strain: 

Humanity,  as  well  as  justice,  makes  this  demand  upon  you;  the  com- 
plaints of  ruined  widows,  and  the  cries  of  fatherless  children,  whose 
whole  support  has  been  placed  in  your  hands,  and  melted  away,  have 
doubtless  reached  you.  Rouse,  therefore;  strive  who  shall  do  most  for 
his  country;  rekindle  that  flame  of  patriotism  which,  at  the  mention  of 
disgrace  and  slavery,  blazed  throughout  America,  and  animated  all  her 
citizens.39 

The  single  vote  of  Delazvare  is  recorded  in  favor  of  assumption.; 
but  Representative  Vining  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  security 
holder  and  citizens  of  that  state  held  only  a  small  amount  of  paper 
from  the  local  loan  office.  Maclay  records,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
his  rumors  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Senator  Butler  heard  a 
man  say  that  he  would  give  Vining  one  thousand  guineas  for  his 
vote  on  assumption,  but  such  rumors,  unsubstantiated  by  other  evi- 
dence, deserve  little  or  no  credence.40 

Three  members  of  the  House  from  Pennsylvania,  George 
Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  and  Henry  Wynkoop,  voted  in  favor 
of  assumption,  and  the  first  two  were  among  the  largest  speculators 
and  operators  in  securities  in  Philadelphia.41  Wynkoop  was  not 
found  among  the  security  holders,  and  he  seems  to  have  hesitated 
awhile  before  casting  his  vote  with  the  Philadelphia  members. 
Maclay  records,  April  1,  1790: 

37  "Loan  Office:  New  York,  Ledger"   (no.  32),  fol.   104. 

38  For  Boudinot,  see  "  Penna.  Loan  Office,  6%  Stock,  Ledger  A  ",  fol.  24  and 
Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  223.  For  Schureman,  "  N.  J.  Loan  Office,  3% 
Stock,  Ledger  C ",  fols.  S4,  122;  for  Sinnickson,  ibid.,  fol.  91;  Rebecca  Cad- 
walader  appears  on  ibid.,  fols.  83,  127. 

39  Annals  of  Congress,  I.   11 76. 

40  The  collection  of  the  Delaware  Loan  Office  in  the  Treasury  is  meagre 
indeed.     Maclay,  Journal,  p.  209   (date  of  March  9,   1790). 

41  Economic  Interpretation,  pp.  83,  91. 
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I  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Wynkoop.  I  was  pointing 
out  some  inconveniences  of  the  assumption.  I  found  he  seemed  much 
embarrassed.  Lawrence  and  Benson42  had  got  him  away  from  his  usual 
seat  to  near  where  they  commonly  sat.  He  paused  a  little ;  got  up  rather 
hastily ;  said,  "  God  bless  you !  "  went  out  of  the  chamber,  and  actually 
took  his  wife  and  proceeded  home  to  Philadelphia.43 

He  returned  in  time  however  to  cast  his  vote  with  Benson  and 
Lawrence  for  assumption. 

Four  Pennsylvania  representatives  voted  against  assumption. 
Hartley,  Heister,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  and  Thomas  Scott — the  last 
being  "  from  the  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghanies ".  Of  this 
group,  Daniel  Heister  appears  to  be  the  only  security  holder  on  the 
books..44 

As  we  move  southward  we  find  the  opposition  to  assumption  and 
the  funding  system  steadily  increasing  (if  we  except  South  Carolina, 
where  the  security  operations  were  considerable,  particularly  among 
the  Charleston  Federalists).  The  Maryland  delegation  was  seri- 
ously divided.  Only  two  representatives  from  that  state  voted  in 
favor  of  assumption  when  the  test  vote  was  taken  on  July  24 — 
Daniel  Carroll  and  George  Gale,  both  of  whom  were  security 
holders.45  Carroll  voted  against  assumption  at  first,  but  was  induced 
to  change  his  view  during  the  negotiations  over  the  location  of  the 
capital.46  He  was  of  the  inner  circle  which  traded  assumption  for 
the  capital ;  he  was  somewhat  interested  in  public  paper ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  engineer  the  laying  out  of  the  city  of 
Washington  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  immense  appreciation  to 
the  value  of  his  farm  lands  in  the  vicinity.47 

Of  the  four  Maryland  representatives  who  voted  against  as- 
sumption, Stone  and  William  Smith  appear  among  the  security 
holders,43  but  Seney  and  Contee  were  not  found. 

The  weight  of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  was  thrown 
against  assumption  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  apparently 
the  vote  would  have  been  solid  against  it  at  the  end  had  it  not  been 
for  the  famous  bargain  whereby  Alexander  White  and  Richard 
Bland  Lee  changed  their  votes  and  bought  the  capital  at  the  cost 
of  assumption.49     The  "  Index  to  the  Virginia  Loans  ",  preserved 

42  See  above,  p.  291. 

43  Journal,  p.   228. 

44  "  Index  to  Pa.   Loan  Office  Books,  Loan  of   1790". 

« Economic  Interpretation,  p.  82 ;  "  Alphabet  Dividend  Book  "  in  the  Loan 
Office  records  of  Maryland  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

46  Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  164,  note  1. 

47  H.  Crew,  History  of  Washington,  p.   108. 

*s  "  Alphabet  Dividend  Book  ",  as  above  cited. 

« Jefferson,  Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.  164.  Theodorick  Bland,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation,  is  not  recorded  as  voting. 
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in  the  Treasury  Department  shows  only  John  Brown  of  Richmond 
among  the  security  holders,  and  Brown  was  among  the  seven  Vir- 
ginia representatives  who  voted  against  assumption.  The  two  mem- 
bers who  at  last  gave  their  reluctant  consent  to  the  scheme  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  holders  of  public  paper. 

As  measured  by  interest  disbursements  in  1795  Virginia,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population,  stood  surprisingly  low  in  the  amount  of 
securities  held  by  her  citizens.  Massachusetts  citizens  received  from 
the  federal  government  in  that  year  $309,500  and  Virginia  citizens 
received  only  $62,300.  In  fact,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  stood  above 
Virginia  in  the  list.  The  "  Loan  Office:  Register  of  Subscriptions" 
(for  1791)  now  in  the  Treasury  Department  shows  that  of  the  total 
£500,307  15$.  \od.  worth  of  Virginia  certificates  presented  for  fund- 
ing only  a  small  amount  was  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders. 
The  major  portion  had  been  bought  up  by  brokers  and  speculators 
in  Virginia  towns  and  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  financial  centres.  Among  the  larger  operators  in  Virginia 
paper  were  Thomas  Willing  (the  partner  and  agent  for  Robert 
Morris  and  first  president  of  the  First  United  States  Bank)  and 
LeRoy  and  Bayard  of  New  York  City.  This  large  folio  volume 
would  repay  detailed  examination  by  anyone  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  origins  of  high  finance  in  the  United  States. 

The  entire  delegation  from  North  Carolina  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  assumption.  Maclay  informs  us  that 
on  March  26  the  Pennsylvania  group  had  induced  Williamson  and 
Ashe  from  North  Carolina  to  change  their  minds,50  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  they  reverted  to  their  first  view.  Of  the  five 
members  from  that  state  on  record  against  assumption,  only  one, 
Williamson,  seems  to  be  entered  among  the  security  holders.51  It 
would  appear  that  he  was  inclined  to  support  assumption,  but  yielded 
to  the  great  pressure  of  his  constituents  and  colleagues. 

North  Carolina  stood  third  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the 
amount  of  securities  held  by  her  citizens,  as  measured  by  the  interest 
disbursements  of  1795  ($3,200).  The  books  of  the  North  Carolina 
loan  office  preserved  in  the  Treasury  Department  explain  how  this 
result  had  been  brought  about.  Speculators  from  Northern  cities 
appear  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  ledgers  as  purchasers  of  the 
certificates  from  original  holders.  Thus  it  happened  that  North 
Carolina  paper  was  not  only  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  widely 
scattered  holders,  who  might  otherwise  have  given  their  weight  to 

so  Journal,  p.  224. 

61  Economic  Interpretation,  p.  146. 
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the  funding  system,  but  it  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  brokers 
in  cities  in  other  states.52 

In  fact,  it  was  the  action  of  Northern  brokers  (particularly  from 
New  York  city)  in  buying  up  the  securities  of  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  those  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  which  made  many 
Southern  opponents  of  assumption  so  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of 
Hamilton's  proposals.  Very  early  in  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  exclaimed  with 
evident  feeling: 

Since  this  report  has  been  read  in  this  House,  a  spirit  of  havoc, 
speculation,  and  ruin,  has  arisen,  and  been  cherished  by  people  who  had 
an  access  to  the  information  the  report  contained,  that  would  have  made 
a  Hastings  blush  to  have  been  connected  with,  though  long  inured  to 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  his  fellow  men.  Three  vessels,  sir,  have  sailed 
within  a  fortnight,  from  this  port,  freighted  for  speculation;  they  are 
intended  to  purchase  up  the  State  and  other  securities  in  the  hands  of 
the  uninformed,  though  honest  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  My  soul  rises  indignant  at  the  avaricious  and  im- 
moral turpitude  which  so  vile  a  conduct  displays.53 

One  of  the  features  of  the  federal  Constitution  which  the  North 
Carolina  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787  had 
pointed  out  as  an  inducement  to  their  fellow-citizens  to  ratify  that 
instrument  was  the  provision  requiring  the  apportionment  of  land 
and  capitation  taxes  which  that  state,  whose  wealth  was  in  real 
property  and  slaves  rather  than  personalty  in  general,  had  reason 
to  fear.  And  this  very  danger  of  a  direct  tax,  which  the  assumption 
process  might  involve,  caused  a  leading  representative  from  that 
commonwealth,  Mr.  Williamson,  to  speak  of  that  matter  in  the 
House  while  the  assumption  was  under  discussion. 

He  observed  that  his  fellow-citizens  in  North  Carolina  were  not  in 
general  rich,  few  of  them  so  provident  as  to  lay  up  money ;  for  this 
reason,  while  he  was  entrusted  with  their  concerns,  he  should  oppose 
every  measure  that  looked  towards  direct  taxation.  He  wished  never 
to  see  the  day,  when  to  satisfy  a  land  tax,  or  a  capitation  tax,  a  poor 
man's  cow  or  horse  might  be  taken  from  him,  on  which  he  depended  for 
the  support  of  helpless  children.  Let  the  State  debts  be  once  assumed 
and  you  must  proceed,  if  your  calculations  are  bad  .  .  .  and  the  impost 
and  excise  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectations,  the  national  honor 
must  be  preserved  .  .  .  People  would  not  readily  be  reconciled  to  the 
new  creed,  "  that  the  debts  lately  paid  are  State  debts,  but  all  the  debts 
not  paid  are  National  debts,"  especially  as  this  discovery  is  made  after 

52  See  particularly  the  "  Journal  of  Assumed  Debt  ".  Richard  Piatt,  of  New 
York,  for  example,  had  $192,723.14  worth.  Among  the  other  speculators  from 
that  city  were  Thomas  Randall,  Pascal  N.  Smith,  Gilbert  Aspinwall,  Edward 
Livingston,   Leonard  Cutting,   William   Duer,   and  Walter  Livingston. 

53  Annals  of  Congress,  I.  1132. 
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most  of  the  certificates  have  changed  their  original  holders,  and  have 
passed  for  a  trifle  into  the  hands  of  moneyed  men.  .  .  .  One  obvious 
benefit  will  arise  from  this  sudden  adoption  [of  assumption].  A  few 
men  who  chanced  to  be  near  the  seat  of  Government,  and  first  possessed 
of  the  scheme,  flew  to  Carolina,  and  there  bought  up  securities  at  3^.  in 
the  pound;  those  men  will  be  liberally  rewarded,  while  his  [their]  unfor- 
tunate fellow-citizens  are  left  to  pay  a  second  tax  for  the  same  object, 
and  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  Government.54 

South  Carolina  was  divided  on  assumption.  For  it  voted  Burke, 
William  Smith,  and  Tucker,  all  of  whom  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  loan  office  of  that  state  as  holders  of  public  paper.55  Only 
Thomas  Sumter  voted  against  assumption,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  Congress;  the  name  of  Huger,  the  other  South  Carolina  member, 
does  not  appear  there.  A  search  in  the  Treasury  records  fails  to 
reveal  either  Sumter  or  Huger  among  the  holders  of  public  paper. 
South  Carolina  stood  third  from  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  amount 
of  federal  debt  held  by  her  citizens,  with  only  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  ahead. 

The  Georgia  representatives  went  solidly  against  assumption. 
Of  the  three  members  composing  the  delegation,  Baldwin,  Jackson, 
and  Matthews,  only  the  first  appears  to  have  been  a  holder  of  public 
paper.  A  part  of  Baldwin's  holdings  was  in  the  state  paper  of 
Connecticut,  and  it  seems  that  he  also  held  some  continental  paper.58 

The  amount  of  public  paper  held  in  Georgia  by  original  owners 
was  almost  negligible.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  one  of  his  vehement  speeches 
against  assumption,  declared, 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  twenty  original  holders  in  Georgia ; 
the  original  holders  received  no  interest,  nor  did  they  expect  any;  they 
parted  with  the  certificates  as  they  stood,  without  interest;  the  specu- 
lators now  hold  them,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  certificates,  the 
intention  of  the  State,  and  the  contract  they  made,  they  will  be  allowed 
interest.57 

In  the  interest  disbursements  of  1795  Georgia  received  only 
$6,800  as  contrasted  with  $367,600  for  New  York.  The  Treasury 
records  of  the  Georgia  loan  office  also  show  that  Jackson's  state- 
ment was  fairly  accurate. 

54  Annals  of  Congress,  II.   1539  ff. "  Italics  mine. 

&5  For  Burke,  see  Treasury  Department,  "Loan  Office,  S.  C,  1791-1797",  p. 
266;  for  Smith,  ibid.,  p.  45  ($11,910.70  worth)  ;  and  for  Tucker,  ibid.,  volume  for 
1790,  p.  167.  Jefferson  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  Anas  (but  struck  it  out  later), 
"  I  do  not  know  any  member  from  South  Carolina  engaged  in  this  infamous  busi- 
ness, except  William  Smith,  whom  I  think  it  a  duty  to  name  therefore,  to  relieve 
the  others  from  the  imputation."       Writings  (Ford  ed.),  I.   162,  note. 

50  Economic  Interpretation,  p.   75. 

67  Annals  of  Congress,  II.   1751. 
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A  collective  view  of  the  data  here  presented  yields  the  following 
table  :58 


States 

Number  of 
members  in 
the  House 

For  assump- 

Against  as- 
sumption 

Security 
holders  for 
assumption 

Security-hold- 
assumption 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

3 

5 
6 

8 
6 
10 
5 

3 

I 
8 
5 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 

3 

2 
3 

4 

7 
5 

3 

6 
4 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1 

j 

Pennsylvania 

1 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. ...... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

" 

64 

32 

29 

21 

8 

The  temptation  to  draw  too  many  conclusions  from  the  data 
here  presented  and  from  the  above  table  should  be  resisted.  The 
one  conclusion  which  is  indisputable,  however,  is  that  almost  one- 
half  of  the  members  of  the  first  Congress  were  security  holders. 
This  may  account  partially  for  the  defeat  which  overwhelmed 
Madison's  proposal  to  discriminate  between  original  holders  and  the 
speculative  purchasers — thirty-six  to  thirteen.59  This  certainly 
justifies  Jefferson's  assertion  that  had  those  actually  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  funding  process  withdrawn  from  voting  on 
Hamilton's  proposals  not  a  single  one  of  them  would  have  been 
carried. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  had  the  security  holders  abstained 
from  voting  on  assumption,  the  decision  of  the  matter  would  have 
been  left  to  what  Jefferson  called  "  the  agricultural  representation  ", 
speaking  for  the  taxpayers  on  whom  the  burden  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  credit  principally  fell.  The  great  financial  centres 
would  have  been  left  without  any  representation.  Whether  this 
would  have  been  entrusting  the  delicate  matter  of  public  credit  to 
purely  "disinterested"  representatives  may  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  quite  a  number  of  security 
holders  voted  against  assumption  and  contrary  to  their  personai 
interest;   and   an   examination  of  the  vote  with   reference   to   the 


58  The   Constitution   made   pro 
resentatives.     Sixty-one  votes  were 


for   65    members   of   the    He 


f  Rep- 

ption  proposition.  The  four 
not  recorded  were  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  Bland,  of  Virginia.  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Rhode  Island  representative. 

5»  Annals  of  Congress,  II.  1344. 
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geographical  distribution  of  the  public  securities  would  seem  to 
show  beyond  question  that  nearly  all  of  the  members,  security 
holders  and  non-security  holders  alike,  represented  the  dominant 
economic  interests  of  their  respective  constituencies  rather  than 
their  personal  interests.  In  many  instances  there  was,  it  is  evident, 
a  singular  coincidence  between  public  service,  as  the  members  con- 
ceived it,  and  private  advantage ;  but  the  charge  of  mere  corruption 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  a  collision  of  eco- 
nomic interests :  fluid  capital  versus  agrarianism.  The  representa- 
tion of  one  interest  was  as  legitimate  as  the  other,  and  there  is  no 
more  ground  for  denouncing  the  members  of  Congress  who  held 
securities  and  voted  to  sustain  the  public  credit  than  there  is  for 
denouncing  the  slave-owners  who  voted  against  the  Quaker 
memorials  against  slavery  on  March  23,  1790.60 

By  way  of  conclusion,  one  is  moved  to  conjecture  what  kind  of 
government  could  have  been  established  under  the  Constitution,  if 
there  had  been  excluded  from  voting  on  the  great  fiscal  measures 
all  "  interested  "  representatives,  and  the  decision  of  such  moment- 
ous issues  had  been  left  to  those  highly  etherealized  persons  whc 
"  cherished  the  people  " — and  nothing  more. 

Charles  A.  Beard. 

so  Annals  of  Congress,  II.  1323. 
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Journal  of  Jean  Baptiste  Truteau  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  "  Premiere 
Partie" ',  June  7,  1794-March  26,  1795 

The  following  document,  important  to  the  history  of  explora- 
tion of  the  Upper  Missouri,  was  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
R.  Hill,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  while  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  list  of  the  materials  for  United 
States  history  in  the  section  of  that  archive  called  "  Papeles  pro- 
cedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  ".  It  was  found  in  legajo  187  of  that 
section,  in  the  form  of  a  document  of  forty-seven  pages,  legal  size, 
somewhat  closely  written,  and  somewhat  damaged  as  to  the  first 
page. 

The  interest  of  the  discovery  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  Part  II. 
of  the  same  document  has  long  been  known  and  that  Part  I.  has  been 
industriously  sought  for,  even  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies.  Part  II. 
is  a  faded  manuscript  of  forty-four  pages,  preserved  in  the  Bureau 
of  Rolls  and  Library,  Department  of  State,  Washington  ("  Claiborne 
Correspondence",  IV.).  It  extends  from  May  24  to  July  20,  1795, 
two  months  during  which  the  narrator  sojourned  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Arikara,  and  is  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events 
there  and  with  a  description  of  that  tribe.  A  translation  of  it  was 
printed  in  1912  in  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  IV. 
21-48,  with  a  valuable  introduction.  The  document  no  doubt  came 
to  the  Department  of  State  from  President  Jefferson,  who  possessed 
it  before  November  16,  1803,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  that  date 
to  Meriwether  Lewis  (Jefferson  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress),  but 
how  it  came  into  Jefferson's  hands  is  not  known. 

Nothing  is  at  present  known  concerning  any  journal  of  the 
period  from  March  25  to  May  24,  in  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
second  journey  up  the  river  from  the  Ponca  to  the  Arikara  was 
described,  though  the  letter  just  cited  bears  evidence,  in  appended 
extracts,  that  Jefferson  had  more  of  Truteau's  journal  than  is  now 
at  the  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart,  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1908,  I. 
190,  cites  a  letter  of  Zenon  Trudeau  to  Carondelet,  July  15,  1795, 
with  which  the  lieutenant-governor  at  St.  Louis  forwards  to  his 
superior  "  the  continuation  of  Juan  Bta  Truteau's  diary ",  and  a 
letter  of  Carondelet  mentioning  it,  December  10.  This  "  continua- 
(299) 
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tion  ",  if  ever  found,  will  probably  bridge  the  gap,  since  the  docu- 
ment at  the  Department  of  State  is  called  "  Seconde  Partie  ".  The 
present  installment  seems  (Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  II.  176)  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Jacques  Clamorgan  and  his  company 
before  July  8,  1795. 

Of  the  doings  of  the  expedition  after  July  20,  1795,  no  record  is 
known.  In  January,  1796  (Houck,  ibid.,  II.  192),  James  Mackav 
supposed  its  conductor  to  be  among  the  Arikara  or  Mandan.  His 
engagement  was  for  only  three  years. 

Jean  Baptiste  Truteau,  the  author  of  the  journal,  was  born  in 
Montreal  in  1748,  and  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Don  Zenon  Trudeau, 
lieutenant-governor  at  St.  Louis  1 792-1 799.  He  seems  to  have 
usually  spelled  his  name  Truteau,  though  in  one  of  the  two  photo- 
graphs of  his  signature  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the  spelling  seems 
to  be  Trudeau.  Coming  to  St.  Louis  in  1774,  he  became  the  first 
schoolmaster  of  the  village.  In  1821  he  was  still  teaching.  He  died 
in  1829.  Details  concerning  his  life  may  be  seen  in  Missouri  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  IV.  14-17. 

The  Commercial  Company  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Nations  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  was  organized  at  St.  Louis  in  1793  and  1794, 
the  articles  of  association  being  dated  May  12,  1794.  Accounts  of 
its  history  may  be  found  in  the  article  last  mentioned  and  in  that 
of  Mr.  Teggart  referred  to  above.  Wishing  to  put  their  first  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  an  educated  person,  the  associates 
of  the  company  requested  the  schoolmaster  to  take  charge  of  it.  It 
was  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Mandan  villages,  with 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  20,000  pesos.  The  instructions  given 
to  Truteau  by  the  heads  of  the  company,  dated  June  30,  1794,  are 
printed  in  Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  II.  164-172.  Paragraph  42  re- 
quires him  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  occurrences  and  observa- 
tions, to  send  a  copy  each  year  to  the  director  (Jacques  Clamorgan), 
and  to  retain  a  duplicate.  The  result,  in  the  instance  before  us,  is  a 
contribution,  of  considerable  value,  to  our  knowledge  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  of  its  tribes  in  1794-1795.  For  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  lamented 
Dr.  Thwaites's  edition  of  the  Original  Journals  of  Lezvis  and  Clark, 
to  Perrin  du  Lac's  Voyage  dans  les  deux  Louisianes  (Paris.  1805), 
to  chapter  IX.  of  Chittenden's  The  American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far 
West  (New  York,  1902),  and  to  the  writings  already  mentioned. 

Schoolmaster  though  he  was,  and  better  educated  than  most  such 
explorers  in  that  region  and  period,  Truteau  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  spelling  and  accents,  and  much  in  that  of 
punctuation.     Punctuation-marks,  indeed,  figure  little  in  the  manu- 
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script,  are  seldom  used  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  sentence,  almost 
constantly  so  used  as  to  conceal  it.  Since  the  construction  intended 
by  the  author  is  usually  discoverable,  and  the  editor  is  not  disposed 
to  hold  sacred  a  punctuation  that  merely  obscures  the  sense,  he  has 
inserted  stops  where  they  were  needed,  and  has  otherwise  altered 
the  strange  punctuation  of  the  author  when  it  seemed  strictly  neces- 
sary so  to  do.  He  has  separated  words  which  the  writer  ran 
together,  and  has  modernized  the  use  of  i  and  ;'.  Even  so,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  author's  practice  will  still,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make 
hard  reading  of  his  text;  his  indifference  as  to  -ant  and  -cnt,  his 
habit  of  using  -er,  -ez,  -es,  -ees,  to  indicate  the  same  (vowel)  sound, 
regardless  of  grammar,  call  for  a  special  warning  to  the  reader. 

Cordial  thanks  are  tendered  to  Hon.  Walter  B.  Douglas  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  Miss  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Teggart  of 
the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  all  expertly  acquainted  with 
the  subject-matter,  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  look  over  the  text 
and  the  editor's  annotations  and  to  make  valuable  additions  to  the 
latter. 

Cette  premiere  partie  de  mon  journal  [vous  infjormera  avec  verite 
de  tout  ce  qui  mest  arrives  depuis  mon  de[part]  des  illinois  jusqu'a  celui 
des  poncas  pour  me  rendre  aux  nations  p[lu]s  haute,  j'y  ai  marque  ma 
route  avec  exactitude,  la  quantite  de  rivieres  remarquables  depuis  lem- 
bouchure  du  missouri  jusqu'a  la  nation  ricaras  et  leur  distance,  au  lieu 
dy  voire  un  commencem[ent]  heureux  et  favorable  a  votre  entreprise, 
vous  n'y  trouverez  que  des  dese[nchant]ement  et  des  circonstances  au 
detriment  de  la  compagnie. 

la  perte  d'une  partie  de  vos  marchandises  par  la  main  des  poncas, 
et  des  scioux,  les  [insultjes  et  les  violances  que  jai  essuy  de  la  part 
des  chef  [majhas  et  poncas,  la  depense  excessive  que  jay  ete  oblige  de 
faire  pour  la  nour[riture]  de  neuf  hommes  parmi  une  nation  la  plus  dure 
de  tout  cette  [riviere  (?)  apjportent  un  domage  considerable  au  interest, 
jay  joint  a  la  fin  de  ce  journal  l'etat  des   [peleteries,  ]   et 

ustanciles  que  je  vous  envoye. 

vous  [aurez  un  (?)  jojurnal  ecri[t  incor]recteme[nt],  et  malpropre. 
accable  [par  les  (  ?)]  sauvages  tout  lhivers  [q]ui  se  tiennent  en  foule,  du 
matin  [au  soir  (?)],  dans  notre  cavane,  je  [ne  puis  (?)]  ecrire  que  la 
nuit  ou  je  n'[         ]  s[         ]tte. 

il  [vous]  sera  fa[cile]  de  juger,  messieur,  [                            ]  project 

concertes,  et  [  ]   et  en  surete  des  ordres  et  instructions  du 

conduct  donnes  pour  leur  [  ]  plus  facile  a  dieter  sur  le 
[project]  qu'a  executer. 

Journal  de  Vagen  de  la  compagnie  du  haute  missouri 
dans  sa  route  pour  se  rendre  chez  la  nation  mendane. 

jembarquai  le  septieme  du  mois  de  ju[in]   mil  sept  cent  quatre  vingt 
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quatorse,  a  la  ville  de  St  Louis  des  illinois,  dans  une  pirogue  armee  de  huit 
hommes  rameur,  pour  me  rendre  a  la  nation  mendanne,1  situee  sur  le  haut 
du  missouri,  y  faire  un  establissement,  propice  pour  le  comerce  des  pel- 
leteries,  avec  toutes  les  nations,  que  pourrois  decouvrir  au  [dela]  de  la 
nation  poncas,  charge  des  interests  de  la  compagnie  du  haut  missouri, 
representer  par  Mr  clamorgan  son  directeur,2  avec  permission  de  mon- 
sieur don  Zenon  trudeau,  lieutenan  gouverneur  des  illinois.3 

le  huitieme  je  suis  arrives  a  St  Charles  sur  le  missouri.  quelques 
affaire  nous  y  ont  retardes  le  lendemain  la  journee  entierre.  le  dixieme 
jai  partis  et  ai  campe  a  quelques  lieux  plus  haut.  le  onze  douse  treise  et 
quatorsieme,  peu  de  route  par  les  vents  contraires  et  les  pluyes. 

le  quinsieme  du  mois  jai  campe  a  la  riviere  de  la  gasconnade.* 

le  seize  a  cinq  lieux  plus  haut.  le  dixsept  a  la  riviere  lours.5  nous 
y  avons  etes  arretes  le  dixhuit  par  la  plui  et  le  vent,  le  dixneuf,  campe  a 
quelques  lieux  plus  haut  que  la  riviere  des  grands  osages.6 

le  eaux  commencerent  a  montees  avec  rapiditee.  je  ne  ferais  point 
mention  icy  de  la  route  de  chaque  journee  jusqu'a  l'entree  de  la  riviere 
des  cansas.  jai  si  souvent  ete  arrete,  par  la  force  des  eaux  et  les  pluies 
continuelles,  que  le  detail  en  seroit  trop  long. 

je  ne  marquerai  simplement  que  le  nom  des  rivieres  remarquables  et 
leur  distance  depuis  l'entree  du  missourie  jusqu'a  l'entree  de  la  riviere  des 
[canjsas. 

on  trou[ve]  a  trente  lieux  la  riviere  de  la  gasconnade,  a  quarante  celle 
des  grands  osages,  a  vingt  lieux  plus  haut  se  declare  la  rivierre  a  la  mine;7 
tous  trois  a  la  gauche  en  montant.    on  trouve  a  cinq  lieux  plus  haut  les 

i  The  Mandan,  to  whom  the  first  recorded  visit  of  white  men  was  that  of  the 
La  Verendryes  in  1738,  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  two  villages  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  a  little  below  the  Knife  River,  in  what  is  now  North  Dakota.  There 
they  were  visited  in  1804  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

-  Jacques  Clamorgan  is  said  to  have  come  to  St.  Louis  from  Guadeloupe  (see 
the  Journal  of  Andre  Michaux,  under  date  of  December  n,  1795).  His  name 
first  appears  in  the  St.  Louis  archives  in  1784.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education, 
wrote  good  French,  and  was  active,  bold,  and  enterprising.  In  1794  he  was 
sindico  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Compagnie  du  Haut  Missouri,  and  was  made  its  director.  As  such 
he  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Todd,  to  control  the  trade  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  but  was  not  successful.  After  the  trans- 
fer of  Upper  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  He  died  about  November  1,  1814,  leaving  a 
family  of  mulatto  children.  He  had  large  grants  of  land  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  gave  rise  to  much  subsequent  litigation.  See  Reports  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  11   Otto  822. 

3  Lieutenant-colonel  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  writer, 
born  at  New  Orleans  in  1748,  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  from  1792  to  July  28,  1799.  He  died  in  Louisiana 
about  181 1. 

*  Gasconade   River. 

5  Bear  Creek.  It  has  also  borne,  by  corruption  of  the  French  name,  Riviere 
de  l'Ours,  the  designation  Loose  Creek ;  and  there  is  now  a  post-office  of  that 
name  in  the  county  (Osage). 

0  Osage  River.  The  name  here  given  comes  from  the  Great  Osage,  a  division 
of  the  Osage  tribe  dwelling  here. 

'  Mine  or  Lamine  River. 
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deux  rivierres  charatour,8  et  a  neuf  lieux  de  celle  cy  la  grand  rivierre.9 
a  la  droite  du  missouri  a  six  lieu  plus  haut  habitoient  il  y'a  [quel]ques 
annees  les  nations  des  missourie,  et  des  petits  osages.  les  [prem]iers  ont 
presqu'  entierremen  etes  detruits  par  les  nations  situees  sur  le  missipy.10 
les  deuxieme  se  sont  refugies  sur  le  haut  de  la  riviere  des  grands  osages. 
a  ving  lieux  plus  haut  a  la  gauche,  on  decouvre  une  vaste  prairie,  nominee 
la  prairie  du  feu,  qui  est  estimee  a  cent  lieux  de  l'embouchure  du  missouri. 
a  dix  lieux  de  la  se  decharge  la  riviere  des  cansas.11  du  meme  cote  cette 
Rivierre,  dans  la  saison  du  praintams,  est  navigable,  jusqu'a  plus  de  cent 
lieux  de  son  embouchur.  elle  est  abondante  en  castor,  loutres,  et  autres 
betes  fauvres.  a  quatrevingt  lieux  de  l'entree,  est  situe  le  village  des 
canses;12  bons  chasseurs  et  bons  guerriers. 

a  dix  lieux  plus  haut  sort  [  ]  la  quelle  habitant  les  panis 

republicans.13 

je  passai  la  riviere  canses  le  dousieme  de  juillette.  Ie  tresieme  j'ai 
campe  a  la  petite  riviere  platte,  cing  lieux  plus  haut  a  la  droite  du  mis- 
souri.14 le  quatorze,  campe  au  pare.15  le  quinse  au  premier  village  encien 
des  canses,  a  douze  lieux  de  l'entree  de  leur  rivierre.16 

le  sieze,  dix  sept,  et  dix  huitieme  arrete  au  meme  lieux  par  une  grosse 
pluye,  qui  n'at  cesse  que  le  dixneuf  au  matin,  je  croyois  perir  cette  fois 
par  l'eau.  je  passai  cette  journee  a  faire  secher  nos  peaux  de  couverture, 
deja  bien  endommagees  par  les  pluyes  et  les  chauleurs  excescives  que 
nous  essuyont. 

je  dirai  en  passant,  que  toutes  personnes  qui  s'embarquent  pour  des 
longs  voyages,  dans  la  saison  d'ete,  doivent  de  precautionner  de  bons  pre- 
lats"  pour  couvrir  leurs  effets,  et  non  pas  des  peaux  de  cerfe  ou  de  beuf, 
qui  malgre  tout  le  soin  possible  et  le  temps  que  l'on  perd  a  les  faire  secher, 
pourissent  promptement  dans  les  chaleurs  de  let.ee  et  exposent  le  marchan- 
dises  a  estre  endommages  par  les  injures  du  terns,  ce  a  quoi  Mr  le  direc- 
teur  de  la  compagnie  n'avoit  pas  bien  pourvu,  mayant  fait  partir  avec  de 
mechantes  peaux  a  demy  gatees  et  de  vieux  petits  prelats  dechires. 

le  vingt  jai  fait  partis  de  ce  lieu,  et  jai  fait  route  la  journe  entierre. 
le  vingt  et  un  jai  campe  au  deuxeme  villages  encien  des  canses  a  Douze 
lieu  du  premiers.18  les  eaux  montant  touts  les  jours  avec  force,  etant 
venues  a  demy  ecorres,  mes  rameurs  sont  accables  de  lassitude,  etant 

8  Chariton. 

»  Grand  River,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri. 

1°  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  village  of  the  Missouri  had  been  on 
the  north  bank-  of  the  river,  some  miles  below  the  Grand  River.  Here,  some  years 
before  this  time,  they  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  The 
survivors  crossed  the  Missouri  and  established  their  village  near  the  present 
town  of  Malta  Bend,  Missouri ;  but  before  the  date  of  this  journal  they  had 
removed  to  the  villages  of  their  kinsmen  the  Oto,  on  the  Platte  River. 

"Kansas  River. 

12  Map  no.  2  in  the  atlas  to  Dr.  Thwaites's  Lewis  and  Clark,  a  map  probably 
nearly  contemporary  with  our  journal,  shows  the  Kansas  villages  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  River  with  the  Kansas. 

13  From  the  reference  to  the  Republican  Pawnee,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  blank  is  to  be  filled  with  the  name  of  the  Republican  River. 

1*  The  diarist  refers  to  the  Platte  River  of  Missouri,  but  camped  opposite  to 
it,  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the  Missouri. 

is  Isles  des  Parques,  nearly  opposite  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

16  The  first  old  village  of  the  Kansas  was  a  little  above  Kickapoo  Island. 

i"  Prelarts   (tarpaulins). 

is  At  what  Lewis  and  Clark  called  Independence  Creek. 
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contraint,  du  matin  au  soir,  de  ramee  de  toutes  forces,  sans  aucun  delai. 
le  vingt  deux,  campe  au  grand  detour.19  le  vingt  trois,  arrete  par  le 
pluye.  le  vingt  quatre,  vingt  cinq,  et  vingt  six  jai  fait  route,  le  vingt 
sept  terns  de  pluye.  le  vingt  huit,  vingt  neuf  et  trente  en  marche.  le 
trente  et  un  jai  Decouvert  un  campement  de  chasse  d'etee,  le  long  du 
missouris,  de  la  nation  otoctatas,20  nouvellement  abandonne. 

je  craignois  fort  de  les  Rencontree  sur  ma  route  car  il  est  certain 
qu'ils  m'ouroit  arrete. 

leur  grand  chef,  nomme  le  sac  de  medecine,  etant  alle  au  illinois  et 
n'etant  pas  encore  de  retour,  ses  gens  m'auroient  retenu  jusqu'a  son 
arrivee. 

ce  chef  m'auroit  absolument  empeche  daller  plus  loin  car  jai  squ  depuis 
qu'a  son  retour  il  avoit  envoye  des  .couriers  au  mahas21  et  ceux  cy  aux 
poncas,  pour  me  faire  poursuivre,  les  exhortant  de  ne  point  me  laisser 
parvenir  ches  les  nations  du  haut  de  missouri.  les  retardements  que  les 
pluys  et  la  force  des  eaux  m'ont  occasionne  dans  la  route,  m'ont  fait  eviter 
de  tomber  entre  leurs  mains,  car  ils  avoient  passes  les  mois  de  juin  et 
juillette  sur  les  Bords  du  missouri. 

le  premier  d'aoust,  voulent  laisser  eloigne  les  sauvages,  que  je  craig- 
nois de  rencontree,  et  mes  gens  ayant  plusieur  rames  de  rompues,  nous 
passames  ce  jour  la  au  meme  endroit  a  faire  de  rames.  le  deux,  trois 
et  quatrieme  du  mois  jai  fait  route,  le  cinq  arrete  par  la  pluie.  le 
sixeme  jai  fait  secher  nos  peaux  de  couvertures.  ce  jour  la  le  Sr  Jacques 
d'eglise2-  at  arrive  a  nous,  venant  des  illinois.  il  mat  remis  le  paroles  de 
Mr  le  commandant  des  Illinois  composees  de  quatre  letres  pour  deux  chef 
des  ricaras,  un  chef  scioux  et  un  chef  chaquienne,23  trois  medailles,  un 

19Presumably  the  great  bend  at  St.  Joseph. 

20  Oto. 

21  Omaha. 

22  Jacques  d'Eglise  was  the  first  person  to  reach  the  Mandan  from  St.  Louis 
by  way  of  the  Missouri.  In  August,  1790,  he  obtained  a  permit  from  Manuel 
Perez,  the  lieutenant-governor  at  St.  Louis,  to  go  hunting  on  the  Missouri.  The 
trade  with  all  the  known  Indians  having  been  prohibited,  Eglise  made  his  way  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  where  he  encountered  the  Mandan.  He  returned  to 
St.  Louis  in  October,  1792,  and  the  following  year  set  out  on  a  second  voyage, 
taking  with  him,  probably  as  partner,  Joseph  Garreau  (see  post,  note  46).  The 
trip  was  not  a  success,  as  the  Arikara  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  further  up 
the  river.  Garreau,  whose  "  espiritu  turvulento  y  livertino  "  did  much  to  ruin 
the  enterprise,  preferred  to  remain  among  the  Indians  rather  than  face  his 
creditors  in  St.  Louis.  Glamorgan's  instructions  to  Truteau  of  June  30,  1794 
(Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  II.  168,  169),  refer  to  the  two  as  having  injured  the 
"  Mahas  "  in  passing  their  village  in  1793.  and  enjoin  Truteau  to  stop  them  from 
trading  if  he  finds  them  among  the  Mandan.  In  the  second  part  of  the  journal, 
Truteau  mentions  the  departure  of  Eglise  from  the  village  of  the  Arikara,  for 
St.  Louis,  on  May  24,  1795  (Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections,  IV.  21,  27, 
28).  In  July  of  that  year,  after  Carondelet  had  offered  a  reward  of  $3,000  to 
the  first  person  who  should  reach  the  Pacific  overland,  Zenon  Trudeau  speaks  of 
Eglise  as  about  to  leave  in  a  few  days,  "  full  of  spirit  and  ambition  ",  with  the 
intention  of  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea.  Under  the  name  Santiago 
d'Eglisse  he  is  spoken  of  in  1804  as  still  occupied  with  trading  on  the  Upper 
Missouri.  In  official  Spanish  documents  his  name  is  also  found  in  the  forms 
Santiago   de  la  Iglesia  and  Jacobo   L'Iglisse. 

23  Arikara,  Sioux,  Cheyenne.  The  "  commandant  des  Illinois "  is  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  St.  Louis,  Don  Zenon  Trudeau. 
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pavilion,  quatre  carottes24  tabac,  un  baril  de  poudre,  et  les  Balles  pour 
joindre  aux  trois  pavilions,  et  une  medailk  dont  jetois  deja  charge. 

il  ma  remis  aussi  le  lettres  et  les  nouyelle  instructions  que  Mes.  les 
directeur  de  la  compagnie  m'evoyoient,  dans  les  quelles  il  m'etoit  enjoint 
de  remettre  au  Sr  quenneville,25  a  l'entree  de  la  rivierre  des  cansas,  les 
vingt  six  fusil  de  traitte  dont  jetois  charge,  je  ne  pouvois  le  faire,  etant 
Eloigne  de  pres  de  cent  lieux  de  lui.  je  les  ai  offert  au  Sr  jean  muniers26 
ainsi  qu'il  m'etoit  mende;  il  n'en  a  point  voulu.  je  proposai  au  Sr  Jacques 
d'eglises  de  faire  Route  de  compagnie.  il  me  repondit  que  la  saison  etant 
avancee  il  ne  pouvoit  souffrir  aucun  retardement  sans  se  faire  un  grand 
tort;  qu'il  setoit  munis  de  quatres  homines,  luy  cinquieme,  petitte  voiture 
peu  chargee,  pour  se  rendre  promptement  dans  les  endroits  de  chasse  aux 
castors ;  qu'etant  pourvous  de  bons  prelats  pour  couvertures,  il  pouvoit 
marcher  terns  de  pluyes,  ce  que  je  ne  pouvois  faire,  qu'avec  sa  petitte 
pirogue  il  passeroit  facilement  et  meme  de  nuit  les  villages,  et  les  mauvais 
passages  qui  sont  sur  la  route,  qu'enfin  il  m'etoit  impossible  de  pouvoir  la 
suivre  et  a  lui  de  mattendre,  que  lors  qu'ils  seroit  arrive  au  villages  des 
ricaras,  ou  il  sattendoit  bien  destre  retenu  jusqu'a  mon  arrivee,  il  enver- 
roit  des  franqais  et  des  sauvages,  avec  des  vivres,  au  devant  de  moy. 
le  lendemain  septieme  du  mois  nous  fimes  route  ensemble,  il  retardat  sa 
marche  ce  jour  [la]  pour  moy.  je  vis  bien,  par  la  legeretee  de  sa  voiture, 
pouvent  eviter  les  grands  detours  que  jetois  oblige  de  pratiquer,  que  je 
ne  pourroit  le  suivre.  je  le  priai  sur  les  trois  heure  appres  my  d'arreter 
meditant  les  moyens  que  pourrois  sauver  mes  fusil  des  mai[n]s  soit  des 
autos,27  mahas,  ou  poncas.  le  mois  d'aoust  est  le  mois  ordinaire  [ou]  ces 
nations  reviennent  a  Ieur  villages  apres  la  chasse  detee. 

je  doutois  fort  que  je  pusse  les  passee  avant  leur  retour.  ainsi  la 
prisse  des  fusils  soit  par  les  uns  soit  par  les  autres  etoit  inevitable,  le 
Sr  Jacques  d'eglise  avoit  beaucoup  plus  d'esperence  que  moi  de  les  eviter. 
je  le  consultait  a  ce  sujet.  je  luy  demandai  sil  vouloit  les  embarques 
jusques  aux  ricaras  dans  sa  voitures,  qu'il  me  les  remettrais  a  la  primiere 
entrevue.  le  Sr  Jacques  d'eglise  me  dit,  que  pour  rendre  service  a  la 
compagnie  il  les  prendroit  volontiers,  mais  sans  encourir  aucun  risque ; 
qui[l]  les  porteroit  au  vilages  des  ricaras  et  plus  haut  sil  etoit  necessaire, 
sans  exiger  aucuns  payement  pour  son  port  et  service ;  que  sil  les  rendoit 
heuresement  quil  les  vendroit  pour  le  compte  de  la  compagnie;  cancas 

2* "  Tobacco  ...  in  Upper  Louisiana  ...  is  cured  and  made  into  carrots 
for  the  Indian  trade,  and  in  this  way  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce."  Amos 
Stoddard,  Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana  (Philadelphia,  1S12), 
p.  227.  Carottes  of  tobacco  are  still  made  by  the  French  of  Missouri  and 
Louisiana.  The  leaves,  after  the  large  stem  has  been  removed,  are  laid  together 
lengthwise  and  compressed ;  then  the  bundle  is  covered  with  a  cloth  and  tightly 
wrapped  from  end  to  end  with  a  cord,  making  the  tobacco  into  an  almost  solid 
mass  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at 
each  end. 

25  Quenneville  is  a  well-known  Canadian  family,  but  the  person  here  indi- 
cated has  not  been  identified. 

26  Jean  Baptiste  Monier  (or  Juan  Meunier)  of  St.  Louis,  son  of  Joseph 
Monier  and  Marie  Anne  Prevost  of  Vercheres  in  Canada,  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1789  or  earlier.  He  was  a  trader  who  in  1789  discovered  the  Ponca  tribe,  four 
hundred  leagues  up  the  river  from  St.  Louis.  Carondelet  granted  him  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  that  tribe  for  the  term  of  four  years,  beginning  in  January,  1794. 
Houck,  Spanish  Regime  in  Missouri,  II.   1-3. 

=7  Oto. 
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[qu'en  cas]  que  je  ne  pus  me  rendre  cette  automne  soit  aux  ricaras  ou 
aux  mandanes,  et  quil  m'en  remettron  le  produit  a  la  premierre  viie, 
mayant  dit  que  les  fusils  n'etoient  pas  de  grand  valeur,  cher  [chez] 
les  nations  du  haut  du  missouri.  je  luy  ai  recommande  de  ne  pas  les 
vendre  a  moins  de  dix  grand  castors,  ou  loutres ;  ce  qu'il  m'at  promis. 

ainsi,  messieurs,  jai  cru  bien  faire  par  toutes  les  raisons  que  jay 
citee  plus  haut,  de  deposer  ces  fusils  entre  les  mains  dun  hommes  dont 
vous  aves  vous  meme  reconnu  le  merite. 

le  huitieme  jour  d  aoust  nous  avons  fait  route,  jai  ete  campe  a 
l'entree  de  la  riviere  platte.  le  Sr  Jacques  d'eglise  nous  a  laisse,  je  ne 
lai  plus  revu. 

la  riviere  platte  se  decharge  dans  le  missouris  a  deux  cent  lieux  des 
illinois.  de  la  rivierre  des  canses  a  cette  rivierre  on  en  trouve  trois  autres 
qui  ne  sont  navigables  que  le  printems,  a  la  fonte  des  nieges,  et  peu  loin 
de  leur  embouchure. 

la  premierre,  nomme  le  grand  nimahas,28  se  trouve  a  cinquante  lieux 
plus  haut  que  la  riverre  des  canses ;  a  dix  lieux  de  celle  cy  le  petit  nima- 
has ;  toutes  deux,  a  la  gauche  en  montant.  a  quinze  lieux  plus  haut  a 
la  droite,  se  decharge  une  rivierre  nomme  nichenanbatonnois.29 

la  riverre  platte  se  decharge  dans  le  [Missouri  (?)]  a  la  gauche  en 
montans;  est  fort  large,  peu  profond.  elle  coule  avec  rapiditee;  son 
fond  est  rempli  des  sables  roul[a]nts;  elle  n'est  navigable  qu'avec  des 
forts  petits  canots  de  chasse. 

a  douse  lieux  de  son  embouchur,  habite  la  nation  des  otactatas,  bons 
guerriers  et  bons  chasseurs,  a  vingt  cinq  lieux  plus  haut  est  situe  la 
village  des  grands  panis,  laches  et  peu  chasseurs;  a  trente  lieux  de  la,  sur 
une  rivierre  que  se  decharge  dans  la  rivierre  platte,  habitent  les  panis 
mahas;30  bons  guerries  et  non  chasseurs,  les  traiteurs  qui  font  le  trocque 
des  pelteries  avec  ces  nations  panis,  sont  oblige  de  faire  transporter  leur 
marchandises  sur  des  chevaux  depuis  l'entree  de  la  rivierre  jusqu'a  leur 
village  et  de  descendre  les  peltries,  quil  en  retirent  au  printems,  dans  des 
canots  de  peaux  de  beuf  jusqu'au  missouris,  ou  ils  ont  ordinairement  des 
pirogues  de  reserve. 

les  pelteries  Ion  a  d'eux  en  echange  des  marchandises  sont  des  peaux 
de  castor,  de  loutre,  de  loups,  renards  et  chats,  des  robes  et  des  peaux  de 
vaches  passes  en  quantitee. 

le  neuf,  dix,  et  onsieme,  jai  fait  route,  le  treise  gros  vent,  peu  de 
chemin.  le  quatorze,  quinze  et  seize,  en  marche  par  un  beau  temps,  le 
dix  septieme  arrete  par  la  pluie.  le  dix  huit  jai  campe  a  la  petitte  rivierre 
des  sioux31  a  cinquante  lieux  plus  haut  que  la  rivierre  platte.  nous 
trouvons  ici  les  eaux  plus  basses,  et  les  courants  moins  fort,  le  dix  neuf, 
en  marche  jusqu'a  mydy  ;  quelques  orages,  jointes  au  vent  contraires,  nous 
ont  arrete  de  la  journee.  jai  fait  route  le  vingt  et  vingt  et  un.  le  vingt 
deux  et  vingt  trois  vent  contraires,  peu  de  chemin.  le  vingt  quatre  jai 
approche  le  village  des  mahas32  avec  precaution,  craignant  destre  decou- 
vert  par  quelq'un  de  cette  nation;  qui  mauroit  infailliblement  empeche 
d'aller  plus  loin,  la  politique  des  sauvages  de  cette  rivierre,  est  d'em- 
pecher  la  communication  entre  nous  et  les  nations  du  haut  du  missouri, 

=8  Nemaha,   in   Nebraska. 

=o  Nishnabotna,  in  Iowa. 

30  Oto,  Grand  Pawnee,  Panimahas  (or  Pawnee  Loups). 

si  The  Little   Sioux. 

32  The  Omaha  village  stood  near  the  present  site  of  Dakota  City,   Nebraska. 
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les  priv[a]nt  des  munitions  de  guerre,  et  autres  secours  qu'ils  recevroient 
De  nous  si  nous  y  parvenions  facilement.  ils  tiennent  ces  peuples  Eloig- 
ned dans  une  crainte  continuelle  de  leur  armes  a  feu. 

de  sorte,  qu'il  les  tuent,  les  massacrent  sans  aucune  cause,  les  rendent 
esclaves,  les  chassent  de  leur  propre  territoire,  sans  qu'ils  osent  a  peine 
se  deffendre,  nayant  que  la  fuitte  pour  ressource ;  tant  ils  craynent  les 
nations  qui  sont  munis  darmes  a  feu.  avantage  dont  les  premiers  sqa- 
vent  tres  bien  prof  iter,  et  conserve,  en  nous  ferm[a]nt  les  chemins  autant 
qu'il  peuvent. 

jai  done  passe  ce  village  au  commencement  de  la  nuit,  jai  campe  envi- 
ron deux  lieux  plus  haut ;  l'obscuritee  m'enpechant  Daller  plus  loin. 

nous  vimes  sur  le  rivage  des  deux  cotes  de  la  rivierre  quantitee  de 
pistes  d'hommes  qui  avoit  traverses  quelques  jour  auparavant.  jay  scu 
depuis  que  cetoient  des  sacques33  qui-y-etoient  venu  en  parole. 

le  vilage  des  mahas,  est  situe  dans  une  belle  prairie  a  environ  une 
lieux  de  distance  du  missouris  et  a  deux  cent  quatre  vingt  lieux  des  Illi- 
nois, depuis  la  riviere  platte  jusqu'a  ce  village  les  eaux  du  missouris 
coulant  avec  moint  de  rapiditee,  que  dans  le  bas  de  cette  rivierre.  les 
detour  sont  longs  et  frequents,  de  sorte  qu'un  hommes  de  pied  peut  dans 
une  journee  faire  le  chemin,  par  terre,  qu'une  pirogue  bien  armee  ne 
pouroit  faire  en  quatre  et  cinq  jours  par  eau. 

il  n'y  a  aucune  rivierres  considerables  depuis  la  rivierre  platte, 
jusqu'au  villages  des  mahas.  Ie  vingt  cing  jembarquai  a  l'aube  du  jour 
et  je  fus  campe  a  la  grand  riviere  des  scioux34  a  la  droite  du  missourie 
[s]ix  lieux  plus  haut  que  le  villages  des  mahas. 

cette  rivierre  ne  peut  porter  que  des  canots  de  chasse.  nous  avons 
trouves  cette  journe  la  de  forts  courants,  et  plusieurs  mauvais  passages 
par  les  Battures  coupees.     le  vingt  six,  terns  de  pluye,  peu  de  chemin. 

Ie  vingt  sept  jai  campe  plus  haut  que  le  grand  detour35  estime  a  douse 
lieux  des  mahas. 

le  vingt  huit  jai  marche  jusqu'a  midy.  la  pluye  nous  at  arrete  le 
reste  du  jour;  et  a  continue  toute  la  nuit.  le  lendemain,  vingt  neuf,  nous 
avons  fait  secher  nos  couvertures,  une  partie  de  la  journee.  le  trente, 
trente  et  un  d'aoust  et  le  premiers  de  septembre  en  marche  par  un  beau 
temps,  le  deuxieme,  et  le  trois  temps  de  pluye,  peu  de  route;  jay  em- 
barque  et  campe  trois  fois  la  meme  journee.  le  quatre  au  matin  notre 
chasseur,  noel  charron,  tua  un  cerfe  a  l'entree  de  la  rivierre,  a  la  droite  du 
missourie,  a  Jacques,36  que  Ion  trouve  a  quarante  cinq  lieux  plus  haut  que 
le  village  des  mahas.  cette  rivierre  n'est  naviguable  qu'avec  des  petits 
canots. 

jai  employe  une  partie  de  cette  journee,  a  faire  secher  au  feu  la  viande 
de  ce  cerf  qui  ce  seroit  corrompue.  precaution  necessaires,  non  seule- 
ment  pour  eviter  la  jeune.  mais  pour  n'etre  point  oblige  de  tirer  du  fusils 
dans  les  passages  dangereux.  depuis  plus  de  dix  lieux  plus  bas  que  village 
des  mahas,  nous  [ejteignons  soigneusemen  nos  feux  et  jettons  tous  les 
matins  nos  bo[is]  de  berqeaux  de  nuit  au  feu,  prenant  gran  soin  de  ne 
point  faire  paroite  de  vestige  le  moins  qu'il  est  possible,  le  quatre  jai 
marche  jusqu'a  deux  ou  trois  heures  apres  midy.    la  pluye  m'at  oblige  de 

33  Sauk. 

3-i  Big  Sioux   River. 

35  The  great  bend  below  Ponca,  Nebraska. 

36  James  or  Dakota  River,  which  enters  the  Missouri  on  its  left  bank  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  Truteau's  right  as  he  ascended. 
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camper  a  une  isle  nomme  l'isle  aux  chicots,37  a  quatre  lieux  plus  haut  que 
la  riviere  a  Jacques,  le  sixieme  du  mois  jay  ete  faire  secher  nous  couver- 
tures  a  une  autre  isle  nomme  l'isle  a  bon'homme38  a  trois  lieux  de  la 
premiere,  le  septieme  jai  marche  la  journee  entierre.  le  huit,  neuf,  et 
dix  peu  de  route  par  les  vents  contraires.  le  onsieme  jai  embarque  de 
grand  matin ;  notre  chasseurs  nous  a  tue  cette  journee  la  un  cerf,  qui  nous 
at  ete  d'un  grand  secours. 

nayant  pour  toutes  vivres  qu'environ  un  minot  et  demi  de  maillis30  et 
cinquante  livres  de  farine  pour  neuf  hommes,  javois  encore  plus  de  cent 
lieux  de  chemin  pour  me  rendre  cher  [chez]  les  ricaras,  sans  cesse  arrete 
par  les  mauvais  temps,  jay  campe  ce  jour  la  a  deux  lieux  plus  bas  que  la 
rivierre  qui  court.40  cette  rivierre  a  la  gauche  De  missouris  est  estime 
a  soixante  et  dix  lieux  du  grand  village  des  mahas,  et  ainsy  eloignee  de 
trois  cent  cinquante  lieux  de  l'embouchure  du  missouri,  selon  le  rapport 
des  sauvages.  ■  elle  est  la  plus  abondante  en  castor  et  loutres  de  tout  ce 
continant,  mais  elle  roule  ses  eaux  avec  tant  de  force  et  de  rapiditee,  que 
Ton  ne  peut,  soit  disant,  y  navigue,  ni  en  montant  ne  en  descendant,  le 
villages  des  poncas  est  situe  a  une  lieux  plus  haut,  pres  du  missourie.  le 
commerce  des  pelteries  avec  cette  nations  seroit  avantageux,  s'il  [si]  les 
mahas,  quoique  leurs  alliers,  ni  [n'y]  portoient  obstacle,  empechant  les 
traiteurs  d'y  parvenir  l'automme,  ne  les  soufrant  que  tres  rarement  y 
aller  le  primtems  faire  la  trocque  des  marchandises  qui  leur  restent  apres 
en  avoirre  tires  aux  meme  la  milleure  partie. 

ils  ne  menquent  jamais  de  vouloir  persuader  aux  franqois  que  cest 
pour  la  conservation  de  leur  butin  et  la  seuretee  de  leur  vie  qu'ils  les  retien- 
nent,  dis[a]nt  que  ce  peuple,  appelle  poncas,  n'est  point  humanise,  quil  ne 
pale  [faille (  ?)  ]  de  piller,  frappe,  ou  tuer  ceux  qui  entrent  ches  lui  [et] 
que  par  la  grande  amitiee  qu'ils  portent  aux  franqais,  ils  ne  [vojulent 
pas  qu'ils  leur  arrive  du  mal ;  discours  faux  qu'ils  nous  [tijennent.  le 
veritable  motif  qui  les  fait  agire  est  leur  propre  interest,  car  en  privant 
cette  nattion  d'un  commerce  dire[c]te  avec  nous  ils  en  tirent  toutes  les 
belles  pelteries,  castor  et  loutre,  pour  des  Bagatelles  quils  leur  vendent 
bien  cheres  et  font  aux  memes  la  troque  de  ces  memes  pelteries  soit  avec 
nous,  soit  avec  les  nations  situees  sur  le  missipy  pour  de  Belles  marchan- 
dises, a  tres  bon  compte. 

la  nuit  du  onsieme  au  dousieme  de  septembre  nous  fumes  surpris  d'une 
furieuse  tempete  de  vant,  grele,  et  pluye  qui  nous  a  contraint  de  decharger 
notre  voitures  dans  lobscuritee  de  la  nuit.  le  dousieme  la  pluye  a  continue 
la  journee  entierre.  le  treise  le  terns  s'est  eclaircy  par  un  gros  vent 
douest.  jai  fait  secher  quelques  marchandises  qui  avoient  mouillies  en  les 
decharge[a]n  de  nuit.  le  quatorse  jai  fait  route,  en  approchan  le  villages 
des  poncas  avec  mefiance;41  sur  les  trois  a  quatre  heures  appres  midy  je 
me  suis  ca[c]he  derrierre  une  isle  qui  aboutit  a  leur  village,  jay  embarque 
a  lentree  de  la  nuit  et  jay  marche  le  plus  tard  qu'il  nous  at  ete  posibles. 
mais  ayant  tombe  parmy  des  Battures  plattes,  nous  avons  passes  la  nuit 
sur  une  d'icelle  sans  feux.    ce  villages  est  tres  difficil  a  passes  sans  estre 

37  Chicot  Island  (Isle  of  Stumps). 

38  Near  the  present  site  of  Bonhomme,  South  Dakota. 

39  About  three  bushels  of  maize. 

40  The  Riviere  qui  Court  is  the  Niobrara,  which  enters  the  Missouri  on  the 
left   as   one  ascends. 

41  "Three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river"  (the  Ponca),  says  Lewis, 
"  the  Poncars  resided  a  few  years  since  in  a  fortifyed  village,  but  have  now 
joined  the  Mahas  and  become  a  wandering  people."     Thwaites,  VI.  47. 
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vu,  car  outre  que  ce  ne  sont  que  prairie  de  chaques  cotes  du  missourie, 
ils  selevent  au  pres  de  leurs  cabanes  des  cotes,  du  sommet  desquelles  ils 
peuvent  decouvrir  a  trois  et  quatre  lieux  en  haut  et  en  bas  de  la  rivierre. 

le  quinze  jay  partis  de  grand  matin,  et  je  suis  venu  campe  a  une 
endroit  appelle  la  tourre42  a  six  lieux  du  vilages  des  poncas. 

le  sixieme  jours  campe  lisle  abasque,43  cing  lieux  plus  haut  que  la 
tourre.  le  dix  sept,  jay  marche  jusque  vers  midy.  le  vent  d'ouest  s'est 
eleve  avec  tant  de  force  qu'il  ne  m'a  plus  ete  possible  d'avancer.  nos 
vivres  diminuent,  nous  ne  tuons  rien  dans  le  bas  de  missourie,  les  pluye 
et  les  montages  d'eau  nous  ont  beaucoup  retarde  icy.  les  vents  fougueux, 
et  frequents  par  [la]  proximitee  des  prairie  nous  Retiennent. 

je  suis  dans  une  crainte  continuel  de  quelque  evenements  mal'heureux; 
soit  par  le  manque  de  vivres,  soit  par  la  rencontre  de  quelques  nations  qui 
nous  soient  contraires.  le  dix  huit,  jai  campe  a  lisle  aux  cedres,44  a  vingt 
lieux  de  la  riviere  qui  court,  le  dixneuf  arrete  un  peu  plus  haut  par 
le  vent  contraire.  notre  chasseur  nous  a  tue  ce  jour  la  une  Biche.  le 
vingt  peu  de  route  par  le  vent  contraires  et  les  mauvaises  battures. 

le  vingt  un  nous  avons  fait  route,  nous  avons  tue  cette  journee  la 
un  cerf  et  un  chevreuil,  qui  nous  ont  donnes  une  petitte  abondance  de 
vivres.  le  vingt  deux  jai  campe  deux  lieux  plus  bas  que  la  rivierre  a  la 
gauche  du  missourie  Blanche,40  estime  a  quinze  lieux  plus  haut  que  lisle 
aux  cedres.  dans  cet  espace  de  chemin  on  trouve  quantitee  disles  bien 
fournies  en  bois  et  abondantes  en  betes  fauves.  le  vingt  trois,  et  vingt 
quatre,  arrete  par  un  gros  vent  melee  de  plui.  le  vingt  cinq  en  marche. 
le  vingt  six  peu  de  route,  terns  de  pluye.  le  vingt  sept  jay  marche  la 
journee  entierre.  nous  avons  aperqus  des  fumees  qui  se  Ievoient  sur  les 
bords  du  missourie  plus  haut  que  nous,  mes  gens  opinoient  que  cetoit  les 
fra[n]qais  et  les  ricaras  qui  venoient  au  devant  nous  qui  mettoit  ces  feux 
et  qu'il  seroit  apropos  de  leur  repondre,  ce  que  bien  apropots  je  nai  pas 
voulu  faire. 

le  vingt  neuf  arrete  par  le  vent  contraires.  un  des  mes  gens  etant 
alle  a  la  chasse  me  rapporta  qu'il  avoit  vu  la  piste  d'un  homme  passe  de 
la  veille. 

je  fus  moi  meme  a  la  decouverte.  etant  parvenu  a  lendroit  ou  les 
feux  avoient  etes  allumes,  je  trouvai  le  chemin  d'une  bande  de  scioux  qui 
marchoient  devant  nous,  elle  m'a  paru  estre  au  nomble  de  dix  a  douze 
cabane.  jay  ete  fort  contents  qu'ils  ne  nous  eussent  pas  decouvert.  le 
trente  jai  embarque,  et  ayant  traverse  sur  lautre  rive  jay  arrete  a  trois 
lieux  plus  haut  pour  donner  le  temps  a  ses  [ces]  sauvage  de  seloigner. 

les  vivres  manquoient  absoluments;  depuis  la  riviere  Blanche,  nous 
ne  trouvions  rien  a  tuer,  les  scioux  y  ayant  passes  nouvellement.  cette 
bande  qui  marchoit  devant  nous  me  metoit  dans  une  embarras  extreme, 
je  craignois,  avec  juste  raison,  de  tomber  entre  leur  mains,  jetois  informe 
du  mauvais  traitement  qu'ils  avoit  requs  ches  les  ricaras,  par  les  nommes 
lauson,  et  garaut,46  qui  les  avoit  fusilles.    je  sai,  que  la  plus  grande  satis- 

12  The  Tower,  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

«  The  Isle  aux  Basques  is  shown,  as  near  Wheeler,  South  Dakota,  on  the 
map  in  Perrin  du  Lac,  Voyage  dans  les  deux  Louisianes  (Paris,  1805). 

«  Cedar  Island. 

45  White  River. 

« The  second  was  presumably  Joseph  Garreau,  whom  Lewis  refers  to  as 
"  Mr.  Garrow,  a  Frenchman,  who  has  lived  many  years  with  the  Ricares  and 
Mandans " ;  Thwaites,  I.  272.  Lewis  and  Clark  used  him  as  an  interpreter. 
Truteau  speaks  ill  of  him  in  part  II. ;  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections, 
IV.  26. 
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faction  des  sauvages  est  la  vengence.  je  craignois  d'en  estre  la  victime 
et  malgre  toute  ma  mefiance,  et  mes  precaution,  je  n'ai  p[u]s  eviter  de 
letre  en  partie,  peu  sen  est  fallu  tout  a  fait. 

me  croyant  peu  Eloigne  du  village  des  ricaras,  selon  les  indices  que 
les  Srs  quenneville,  et  Jacques  d'eglise  m'avoient  donnee,  je  [me]  deter- 
minai  d'anvoye  deux  hommes  par  terre  ches  cette  nat[ion]  tant  pour 
querir  des  vivres,  que  pour  les  inviter  de  venir  [a]u  devant  de  moi,  pour 
me  garantir  des  insultes  des  sqioux. 

les  nommes  pierre  Berget  et  josept  la  deroute,47  que  j'envoyois  aux 
ricaras,  s'etant  munis  de  souliers  et  de  quelque  galettes  pour  leur  voyage, 
se  levoient  pour  partir  lorsque  nous  entendim[e]s  crier  sur  l'autre  rive 
du  missouris. 

j'apperqus  plusiers  sauvage  qui  descendoient  les  cotes  vis-avis  de 
nous,  crierent  en  lengue  sciouse  qui  nos  etions,  d'ou  nous  venions,  et  ou 
nous  allions.  je  repondis,  en  la  meme  langue,  qu'il  voyoient  bien  que 
nous  etions  des  franqais. 

ils  le  crierent  aussitot  a  quantite  dautres,  qui  arrivent  sur  le  rivage 
de  distance  en  distance. 

dans  cette  occasion  mon  embaras  n'etoit  pas  petitte.  la  fuitte  etoit 
dangereuse  et  difficile  dans  ce  lieu,  les  battures  spacieuse  dont  le  mis- 
souri  est  rempli,  les  eaux  basses  en  cette  saison,  un  chenail  fort  etroit 
qu'il  falloit  chercher,  et  quil  se  trouvoient  positivement  a  l'endroit  ou 
ses  [ces]  sauvages  Etoient  postes,  m'empechoient  de  le  faire  avec  seurete. 
continuer  route  en  montant,  ils  m'auroient  rejoint  Bien  vite.  m'enbusquer 
dans  ce  lieu  pour  leur  resister  par  les  armes,  ce  ne  pouvoit  estre  que  pour 
un  tres  petit  moment,  nous  etions  denues  de  vivres;  et  d'ailleurs,  ils  nous 
auroient  assaillis  par  le  nombre,  et  nous  y  auroient  tous  fait  perir.  dans 
cette  extremite,  je  reflechi  quelques  moments  sur  le  parti  que  je  devois 
prendre,  mes  gens  n'etoient  pas  peu  deconcertes;  il  se  rassuroient  en 
peu  sur  la  connaissance  que  jai  de  ces  nations,  dont  je  possede  passable- 
ment  la  langue,  ressouce  heureuse  pour  un  voyageur  dans  les  evenements 
Dangereux. 

je  pris  done  le  parti  de  leur  parler,  mais  [ajvant  de  les  aborder  je  fis 
metre  nos  armes  a  feu  en  bon  etat;  j'arborai  sur  le  derriere  de  ma  pirogue 
un  pavilion;  je  fis  tires  deau  coups  d'espingolles,  et  mes  gens  firent  une 
decharge  de  coups  de  fusil,  pendant  ces  preparatifs,  ils  me  crierent  sans  , 
cesse  daller  a  eux.  je  ne  voulus  pas  le  faire,  sans  m'assures  [au]paravant 
de  quelle  nations  scioux  ils  etoient,  s'il  etoient  en  partis  de  guerre,  ou  de 
chasse,  s'il  y  avoit  quelque  chef  notable  parmy  eux.  je  leur  fis  ces  de- 
mandes  en  leur  langue.  ils  ne  furent  pas  peu  surpris  de  m'entendre  paler 
de  la  sorte. 

clui  qui  toujours  porte  la  parole  s'eleva.  il  me  dit,  qu'il  etoit  de  la 
nations  hanctons48  scioux  qui  habitent  sur  la  rivierre  des  moins  ;49  qu'il 
netoit  point  en  guerre,  mais  a  la  chasse;  que  les  femmes  et  les  enfant  ne 
traderoient  pas  arriver;  que  je  pouvois  venir  a  eux  en  seuretee. 

je  lui  repondis  que  javais  peine  a  le  croire,  et  qu'ils  me  trompoit 

*i  Pierre  Berger,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  son  of  the  late 
Pierre  Berger  and  the  late  Therese  Hebert,  was  married  at  St.  Louis,  on  August 
26,  1797,  to  Josette  Mayer,  ftlle  naturale  of  Jean  Baptiste  Mayer  and  Josette  of  the 
nation  of  the  Maha  ;  and  Jean  Baptiste  Truteau  was  an  officiating  witness  at  the 
marriage.  Berger  was  living  in  1818.  Joseph  Laderoute  has  not  been  identified, 
though  the  name  Laderoute  was  common  in  St.  Louis  at  that  time. 

"Yankton. 

40  Des  Moines. 
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alors.  il  leva  les  mains  vers  le  soliel  et  les  baissa  vers  la  terre,  les  prenant 
tout  deaux  a  temoins  qu'il  me  disoit  la  verite.  il  cita  de  plus  tous  les 
chefs  de  sa  nation  par  leurs  noms.  il  rappellat  plusieurs  faits  dont 
javois  moi  meme  connoisance  dans  le  temps  que  je  frequentois  ce  peuple. 
il  me  nomma  tous  les  franqais,  tant  enciens  que  nouveaux,  qui  les  ont  le 
plus  frequentes. 

sans  sqavoir  qu'il  me  parloit,  il  me  nomma  du  non  [nom]  que  je  por- 
tois  ches  eux  autres  fois.  toutes  ces  citations  justes  me  firent  juger,  qu'il 
pouvoit  dire  la  verite.  quant  a  son  village,  etant  bien  connu  de  cette 
nation  sciouse  appelles  hantons,  sauvages  asses  humanises,  j'avois  lieu 
desperer  que  je  m'en  retirerois  avec  plus  de  facilitee  qu'avec  toute  autre 
village  scioux. 

mais  pour  mieux  encore  m'assure  de  la  veritee,  j'exigeai  qu'il  traver- 
sassent  deux  seulement  sur  une  grande  Batture  qui  nous  separoient.  ils 
ont  traverses  trois  a  la  negef?].  je  fus  au  devant  d'eux  avec  trois 
hommes  armes.  je  les  reconus  pour  tels  qu'il  setoient  dits ;  et  ils  me 
reconnurent  aussi.  je  les  fis  fumer,  ce  qu'ils  firent  de  bonne  grace,  enfin 
ils  me  donnerent  toutes  les  marque  et  assurances  qu'il  ne  m'arriveroit 
aucun  mal. 

nous  les  menames  a  notre  pirogue  ou  je  leur  donnai  a  manger,  nous 
vimes  alors  arrive  sur  lautre  rive,  les  femmes  avec  touts  leur  bagages,  ce 
qui  m'affirmat  qu'ils  [ejtoient  en  village  et  non  en  guerres. 

jembarquai  done  avec  ces  trois  coquins  sur  ma  voiture.  je  voulurent 
me  faire  descendre  plus  bas,  ou  ils  avoient  dessein  de  dresser  leur  loges. 
m'ayant  point  d'abri  pour  ma  pirogue  en  cas  de  vent,  je  ne  le  voulus  pas. 
je  fis  route  en  mo[n]tant  pour  gagner  une  pointe  de  bois  qui  paroissoit 
plus  haut.  tout  ces  couquins  suivent  le  long  du  rivage,  telle  q'une  bande 
de  loups  affames  que  attendent  un  chevreuil  a  [son]  debarquement  pour  le 
devorer.  avant  darrive  a  cette  fatale  point  [  ]  il  se  trouva  un  petit 
chenail,  dont  l'entree  netant  pas  asser  profo[nd]  pour  passer  notre  piro- 
gue, tous  ces  tigres  se  prirent  apres,  et  la  trainerent  aupres  de  leur 
campement.  tous  les  discours  flatte[ur]s,  qu'ils  m'avait  tenus,  ne 
m'avoient  pas  persuade  de  leurs  sinceritee  et  honnetettee.  je  connois 
trop  bien  les  ruses  et  fourberies  des  sauvages,  pour  y  ajouter  aucun  con- 
fiance,  loccasion  ou  je  me  trouvois  me  forqoit  de  leur  faire  paroitre  de 
la  joie  de  les  avoir  rencontre,  quoique  dans  mon  ame,  j'en  detestois  le 
moment. 

Les  ordres  que  Ms.  les  directeurs  de  la  compagnie  mont  donnee50 
portent  de  faire  alliance,  donnas  [donner]  parole,  ouvrir  commerce  avec 
toutes  les  nations  que  je  decouvrirois  au  dessus  de  la  nation  poncas;  je 
devois  done  les  chercher  plustot  que  de  les  fuir.  mais  je  proteste,  que 
tout  voyaguers  qui  entreprendront  de  parvenir  ches  les  nations  du  haut 
du  missourie  feront  tres  bien  deviter  la  rencontre  de  celle  cy,  tant  pour  la 
suretee  de  leurs  effets  que  de  leur  vie  meme.  on  pourra  en  juger  par  ce 
qui  m'arrive  icy.  me  voila  done  entre  leur  main,  dans  un  chenail  presque 
sec,  sans  pouvoir  ni  avancer,  ni  reculer.  mes  pretendus  amis,  de  la 
rivierre  des  moins,  m'avoient  bien  debites  quelques  verites;  mais  el 
m'avoient  caches  qu'ils  netoient  que  trois  loges  de  leur  nation  et  que  cette 
Bande  etoit  toute  composee  de  titons,51  peuples  feroce,  peu  humanise,  qui 
erre  sans  cesse  pour  vivre,  rempli  de  moeurs  et  de  coutumes  barbares. 

50  See  the  instructions  at  length  in  Houck,  The  Spanish  Regime  in  Missouri, 
II.    164-172. 
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les  vaste  prairies  qu'ils  parcourrent  au  nord  du  missourie  etant  presente- 
men  denuees  de  Betes  fauves,  ils  sont  obliges  de  venir  faire  la  chasse  de 
beuf  et  vaches  sauvages  sur  les  Bords  du  missouris,  et  meme  de  traverses 
pour  chasses  sur  la  partie  occidentale  de  cette  rivierre.  ceux  cy  etoient 
maigres  et  decharnes.  il  ne  vivoient  que  des  racines,  et  de  quelque  peu 
deffolle  [de  folle]  avoine,62  qu'ils  avoient  recueillis  au  bords  de  certains 
maroits  ou  ils  avoient  passes. 

voila  lespece  d'hommes  avec  qui  j'etoit  tombe.  ainsi  je  ne  pouvois 
esperer  d'en  avoir  aucun  secours  pour  les  nouritures.  ils  arriverent  en 
grande  nombre ;  et  plante[re]nt  leurs  loges  dans  la  pointe  de  bois.  ils 
allumerent  un  grand  [feu]  pres  de  notre  voiture ;  et  sy  assemblerent  tous. 
je  debutai  par  leur  distribuer  quelques  morceaux  de  tabac,  avec  grand 
soin  de  les  faires  fumer,  ce  que  quelqu'n  accepterent,  et  dautres  refuser- 
ent,  ainsi  que  de  me  donner  la  main,  jaugurai  mal  de  ces  refus;  car  ches 
tous  les  peuples  sauvages,  le  calumet  est  le  simbole  de  paix  et  damitiee. 

ils  me  demanderent  ou  jallois.  je  leur  repondis  que  je  montois  aux 
ricaras;  je  ne  pouvois  le  caches,  ils  voyoient  que  j'etois  charge  de 
marchandise  de  traite.  il  s'eleva  parmi  eux  de  grands  murmures  a  ce 
sujet.  je  n'epargnai  rien  pour  adoucir  les  [es],  prits  de  ces  Betes  feroces 
par  mes  paroles. 

je  leur  demandai  sil  n'y  avoit  pas  quelques  chefs  notables  dans  leur 
hande ;  ils  me  dirent  que  non.  je  leur  dis  que  leur  pere  le  grand  chef  des 
espagnols  m'envoyoit  ches  les  nations  ricaras;  qu'etant  informe  de  leurs 
miserre,  ainsi  que  de  celle  des  titons,  il  avoit  pitie  d'eux,  et  vouloit  leurs 
procures  un  coup  de  poudre  et  mn  couteau;  qu'aussitot  que  je  serois 
arrive  aux  ris,53  je  ferois  venir  les  chefs  titans,  pour  ecouter  la  parole  de 
leur  pere  espagnol  et  fumer  dans  son  calumet;  qu'ils  pouvoit  estre  assures 
qu'ils  trouveroient  tout  leurs  Besoins  au  village  des  ricaras  en  echange 
des  pelleteries  qu'ils  apporteroient. 

ils  me  repondirent  que  les  titons  n'avoient  point  de  chef  plus  grand 
les  uns  que  les  autres ;  que  chaque  homme  etoit  chef  de  sa  cabanne; 
que  nous  autres  franqois,  nous  faisions  tres  mal  de  porter  de  la  poudre  et 
des  Balles  aux  ricaras ;  que  cette  poudre  serviroit  a  tuers  le  scioux ;  que 
les  franqais  qui  etoient  deja  ches  les  Ricaras  etoient  de  mauvais  franqais, 
palant  toujours  mal  contre  eux,  et  excitant  les  ris  a  les  tuer,  quand  ils 
y  alloient  en  parole  et  que  nous  en  ferions  de  meme.  le  reste  de  la  jour- 
nee  se  passa  en  quelque  festin  de  mauvaise  folle  avoine,  que  les  seuls  hanc- 
tons  nous  firent.  ils  me  demanderent  quelques  coups  de  poudre  et  des 
balles  pour  aller  a  la  chasse  le  lendemain,  promettant  de  nous  donner  la 
viande.  je  leur  en  donnai ;  ils  voulurent  emprunter  tous  les  fusils  de  mes 
gens,  qui  consentirent  a  leur  en  [prjeter  trois.  je  mopposai  a  leur  en 
donner  d'avantage.  mes  amis  de  la  rivierre  des  moins  faisoient  les  de- 
mandes.  je  prevoyois  que  j'a[vo]is  absolement  besoin  d'eux  pour  me 
tirer  du  mauvais  par  ou  j'etois  embarquer. 

il  etoit  necessaire  de  ne  point  les  rebuter  par  des  manieres  dures.  la 
nuit  etant  venu,  ils  s'assemblerent  tous  autours  de  notre  feu.  mes  gens 
se  coucherent  dans  la  pirogue  et  firent  bonne  garde,  je  dressai  une 
petitte  tante  [tente]  aupres  du  feu,  afin  diexaminer  plus  facilment  leurs 
actions,  et  ecouter  leurs  discours  bons  et  mauvais.  les  hantons  approu- 
voient  toutes  les  paroles  que  je  leur  avois  dit,  disant  que  leurs  chefs 
avoient  etes  en  differentes  fois  au  pays  des  franqois;  qu'ils  avoient  etes 
bien  requs  du  grand  chef  des  espagnols,  le  pere  de  toutes  les  nations 

"Wild  rice.     See  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  XIX.  189.  note  65. 
S3  Arikari    (Ankara). 
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peaux  rouges;  que  depuis  cetemps  ils  avoient  toujours  etes  dans  labond- 
ance  de  marchandises  si  utiles  a  la  vie;  que  les  francais  parcourroient 
toute  la  terre;  qu'il  rendoient  toutes  les  nations  qui  les  recevoient  bien 
heureuse  et  qu'au  contraire,  les  peuples  que  les  francois  ne  frequentoient 
pas,  Etoit  miserable,  expose  a  mourire  de  fin  [faim]  et  a  estre  vincus  par 
leur  ennemis,  fautes  des  armes  defensives,  que  les  hommes  blancs  seuls 
pouvoient  leur  procures. 

tous  ces  discours  ne  touchoient  gueres  lesprit  de  ces  baites  feroces; 
ils  voyoient  une  grande  pirogue  chargee  de  marchandises  qu'il  leur  etoit 
facile  d'envales  par  le  violance,  ainsi  ils  persistoient  dans  leur  mauvais 
santiments. 

les  hanctons  les  voyant  obstines  a  vouloire  nous  maltraiter  leurs 
dirent  qu'ils  ne  vouloient  pas  qu'ils  me  firent  du  mal  a  moy  particuliere- 
ment;  que  j'avois  longtems  frequente  leur  nation;  que  jetois  leur  allie  et 
leur  parent;  que  leur  chefs  et  leur  viellards  leur  feront  reproche  s'ils  me 
turaient  [tueraient]  en  leur  presence;  qu'il  m'avoit  promis,  par  le  serment 
du  soleil  et  de  la  terre  pour  me  faire  venir  a  eux  qu'il  ne  m'arriveroit 
aucun  mal ;  que  javois  fume  et  mange  avec  eux.  la  nuit  se  passa  en  de 
semblables  contestations  de  part  et  dautres.  le  Iendemain  matin,  ils  se 
retirent.  les  hanctons  seuls  resterent  avec  nous,  quelques  uns  feignirent 
d'aller  a  la  chasse,  et  revinrent  sans  avoir  rien  tues.  je  m'appercevois 
bien  que  mes  garants  flechissoient.  celuy  qui  m'avoit  toujours  porter  la 
parole,  meanmenees  [m'a  amene]  dans  sa  loge,  ou  il  ma  fit  menges 
[manger],  il  me  d[it]  que  les  titons  etoient  de  mauvais  gens;  qu'il  craig- 
noit  beaucoup  pour  moy  et  mes  franqais;  qu'ils  etoient  si  peu  de  leur 
nation,  qu'ils  les  croignoient  euxmemes.  je  l'encourageai  a  me  donnes  la 
main  dans  cette  occasion;  il  me  promit  qu'il  feroit  son  possible,  mais  il  me 
dit  que  les  fra[n]qais  souvriroient  les  mauvais  chemins  par  des  presents; 
qu'il  ny  avoit  que  ce  moyen-la  d'adoucirs  les  titons,  qui  avoient  tous  de 
mauvais  coeur ;  qu'ils  pensoit  que  je  delibererais  bien,  cest  a  dire,  qu'il  ne 
falloit  rien  Espargne  pour  notre  liberte.  je  lui  dis  que  lorsque  quelques 
principaux  coquins  qui  etoient  a  la  chasse  seroient  revenus,  je  leur  par- 
lerois  definitivement.  il  me  reconduit  a  la  voiture  et  pour  lors  en  attend- 
ant le  retour  des  chasseurs,  il  appellerent  tous  les  hommes  jeunes  et 
vieux,  les  femmes  et  les  enfants  de  tout  age,  et  de  tout  sexe,  Et  m'obliger- 
ent  de  donner  a  chaque  individus,  couteaux  petits  et  grands,  aleines, 
peignes,  Vermillion  et  autre  menuitees  de  toutes  espece.  on  peut  juges 
que  la  depense  ne  fut  pas  petitte.  j'etois  au  desespoire  d'une  telle  pro- 
fusion, elle  n'etoit  cependant  point  a  son  dernies  point ;  que  faire  dans 
une  conjoncture  si  dangereuse?  que  leur  apposes  pour  deffense  que  de 
simples  paroles  dont  ils  faisoient  peu  de  cas  appres  cette  distribution? 
ils  apporterent  quelques  peaux  de  castors  et  de  chevreuil  et  me  demend- 
erent  a  les  trocques  pour  du  drap,  de  la  poudre,  et  les  Bales,  ils  embar- 
querent  sur  la  voiture  en  foule  ;  mes  gens  avoient  toute  peine  possible 
a  garantir  les  vols;  ils  m'enleverent  poudre.  balle,  drap,  couverte  blanche, 
hache,  pioche  vermilion,  couteau,  etc.,  sans  me  donner  le  temps  de  comp- 
ter leur  pelteries,  encore  moins  de  convenir  du  prix,  quelqu'effort  que  je 
fis  pour  leur  resister.  ce  fut  un  vrai  pillage,  mes  saufgarde,  de  la  rivierre 
des  moins,  ne  furent  pas  les  moins  partage.  laviditee  du  Butin  ches  tous 
les  peuples  barbares  est  la  passion  dominante.  ceux  cy  oublierent  dans  ce 
moment  leur  serment  et  leur  bienveillance  pour  moi. 

apres  cet  assaut  ils  se  retirent,  ne  restant  que  quelque  jeunes  coquins 
qui  nous  faisoient  enrager. 

un  d'entre  eux  m'appella  dans  sa  cabane.    pendant  que  j'etois  absent 
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ils  enleverent  nos  deux  chaudierres  de  service,  et  prirent  deux  fusils  a 
mes  gens. 

je  revins  promptement  a  eux,  je  pestai,  je  priai,  je  suppliai;  mais 
inutilment. 

ils  me  dirent  qu'un  mechant  viellard,  soutenu  par  plusieurs  garqons, 
ses  enfants  et  autres  parents,  avoit  fait  faire  cet  actions  et  qu'il  faisoit 
to[u]s  ses  efforts  pour  me  faire  pillier. 

mon  embaras  et  ma  piene  etoit  sans  egale. 

je  jugeois  bien  que  le  plutot  que  je  pourrois  m'elloigner  d'eux  seroit 
le  mieux.  quelque  vielles  femmes  m'avoient  avertis  quils  avoient  envoye 
des  couriers  avertir  d'autres  Bandes  que  etoient  aux  environ,  [a]fin  qu'ils 
se  rendissent  promptement  dans  se  lieu. 

s'ils  arrivoient  avant  mon  depart,  q'en  etoit  fait  du  reste  des  marchan- 
dises.  pour  partir,  il  me  falloit  non  seulement  leur  consentement,  mais 
encore  leur  aide,  pour  sortir  notre  pirogue  du  maudit  chenail,  ou  ils  nous 
avoient  traines,  presque  a  sec. 

je  preparai  done  promptement  et  arrengeai  sur  la  greve  le  present 
que  jetois  force  de  leur  faire,  qui  consistat  en  sept  a  huit  aunes  de  drap, 
un  baril  de  poudre,  les  balles  proportionnellement,  quatre  carottes  de 
tabac,  deux  paquets  de  couteaux  contenant  deux  dousaines  chacun,  quatre 
couvertes  Blanches,  quatre  pioches,  quatre  haces,  deux  sac  de  vermilion, 
pierres  a  feu,  tireboures,  battefeux,  etc.  je  fis  venir  les  principeaux. 
une  partie  y  vienrent,  plusieurs  refuserent,  du  nombre  desquelles  fut  cet 
infernal  viellard  dont  j'ai  parle. 

j'entendis  sur  le  sable  le  drap  bleu,  simbole  d'un  beau  chemin  que  je 
leur  demandois.  je  leur  dis  que  je  voulois  partir  ce  jour  meme.  je  leur 
reite[r]ai  la  parole  que  le  grand  chef  espagnole  leur  pere  m'avoit  charge 
de  porter  aux  ricara,  aux  chefs  titons  ses  enfants,  qu'il  le  falloit  que 
je  m'y  rendisse  absolument  pour  suivre  sa  volonte. 

je  les  Exhortai  d'  envoyes  quelques  jeunes  gens  avertir  le  grand  chefs 
de  leur  nation  de  mon  arrivee  dies  les  ricaras ;  que  je  les  y  attendois 
au  primtems  prochain,  le  plus  tard ;  qu'ils  vinssent  a  chasser  aux  castors, 
l'outres  et  autres  pelteries;  que  je  leur  Donnerois  en  echange  leurs  be- 
soins ;  qu'ils  pouvoit  etres  assure  qu'ils  seroient  bien  recus  de  moy  et  des 
ricaras ;  que  mon  coeur  n'etoit  pas  semblable  a  celuy  des  franqais,  dont 
ils  plaignoient.  j'em  prenois  les  hanctons  qui  me  connoisoient  bien,  a 
temoin.  ces  derniers  m'approuverent,  mais  ces  demons  de  titons  me 
repondirent  les  memes  insolences  que  la  veille  et  d'avantage  me  disent 
qu'ils  n'avoit  point  de  pere  espagnol;  qu'ils  avoient  envoyes  des  couries 
a  toutes  les  Bandes  dq  sioux  qui  etoient  en  haut  et  en  bas  de  la  rivierre  les 
avertir  qu'ils  avoient  trouves  une  grande  pirogue  chargee  de  marchandises 
pour  les  ricaras;  que  j'etois  insense  de  vouloire  alter  ches  cette  nation  qui 
s'etoit  enfuis  au  millieu  de  l'ete,  ayant  ete  attaque  par  les  sauvages  du 
nord,  avoit  abandonnee  ses  cabanes  sans  sestre  donnee  le  temps  de  recolter 
les  maillis.  croi  tu,  me  disoient  ils,  Echappes  des  mains  des  sioux,  qui 
Bordent  le  missouris  des  deux  cotes,  jusqu'au  village  des  ricaras,  et  meme 
plus  haut?  ils  sont  avertis,  ils  te  queteront,  te  pilleront,  et  peut  estre  te 
tueront,  toi  et  les  gens,  car,  disoient  ils,  les  titons  n'ont  point  desprit. 
reste  avec  nous,  construit  une  maison  d'hyvernement ;  tous  les  sioux  vien- 
dront  trafiques  avec  toi  beaucoup  de  pelteries  quant  a  la  desertion  des 
ricaras.  je  ne  voulous  pas  les  croire,  les  voyaguers  nouvellement  revenus 
de  cette  nations  m'ayant  assure  qu'ils  etoient  fixes  dans  leur  habitations, 
allant,  alternativement,  par  bande  a  la  chasse  des  beuf  sauvages,  et  con- 
noissant  les  sauvages  fertils  en  ruses  et  en  mensanges,  je  jugeai  que  ceux 
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cy  avoient  inventes  cette  nouvelle  pour  me  detourne  de  la  resolutions  que 
jetois  de  my  rendre. 

Les  hanctons,  n'osant  pas  me  dire  leur  pansee  ouvertement,  crainte 
de  leurs  deplaire,  me  faisoient  signe  de  ne  pas  consentir  a  leurs  demandes. 

je  n'avois  garde  de  les  accepter,  appres  les  mauvais  traitements  que 
j'en  avois  recu,  et  qu'ils  etoient  encore  prests  a  recidiver.  j'avois  plus 
lieu  de  craindre  larrivee  de  quelqu'autre  Brigarde  de  cette  maudite  nation, 
qui  m'auroit  entierrement  pilles,  que  de  consentier  a  faire  residence  avec 
eux.  par  qu'el  moyen  aurois  je  pu  resister  une  hyvers  entierre  avec  un 
peuple  qui  avoient  luy  merae  sa  ferocitee,  qui  n'at  aucun  union,  qui  erre 
sans  cesse  par  pelotom  ne  pouvant  se  rassembles  dans  un  seul  village  sans 
se  voler,  se  battre,  se  tuer,  soit  pour  les  femmes,  soit  pour  la  possession 
de  quelques  chevaux  que  les  uns  ont  plus  que  les  autres;  peuples  remplis 
de  mauvais  prejuges,  attribuant  ordinairement  les  accidents  funestes,  les 
maladies,  les  mortalites,  aux  marchandises  ou  aux  nourritures  qu'il  recoi- 
vent  de  nous;  gens  avides  du  butin  qu'il  voyent  sans  jamais  en  vouloir 
payer  la  valeur ;  susprets  [  ?]  violents  toujours  prets  a  frapper  a  la 
moindre  contradiction  qu'ils  recoivent,  qui  ne  connoissent  aucune  subordi- 
nation, et  ne  craignent  aucun  Etranger,  qui  violent  sans  scrupule,  les 
paroles  ou  assurances  de  paix  et  d'aillances,  qu'ils  donnent,  ou  reqoivent 
de  leurs  voisins?  quelle  tyranie  nauroient  ils  pas  exercee  contre  des 
franqais  que  le  hasard  avoit  mis  entre  leurs  mains,  et  qu'ils  scavoient 
tres  bien  netre  pas  destines  pour  eux,  mais  pour  leur  ennemie?  a  quel 
exces  la  jalousie  ne  les  auroit  elle  pas  porte?  les  scioux  insultes  par  les 
nommes  garaut  et  lauson,  n'auroient  ils  pas  eux  [eu]  la  plus  belle  occa- 
sion de  s'en  venges?  ils  nous  auroient  depouilles  ne  seulement  de  nos 
effets,  mais  encore  de  nos  armes  a  feu;  et  nous  auroient  laisses  perir  par 
la  fain,  sil  ne  nous  eussent  pa[s]  otes  la  vie  eux  memes. 

je  refusai  done  firement  ce  qu'ils  me  proposoint.  je  leur  [dis]  que 
je  voulois  partir  incontinent;  qu'ils  vinssent  aprendre  ce  que  je  leur 
donnais  pour  faire  vivre  leurs  femmes  et  leur  enfant,  je  les  priai  de  me 
faire  rendre  les  deux  fusils  et  deux  chaudierras  que  leurs  gens  avoient 
pris,  leur  representant  que  nous  n'avions  rien  pour  faire  cuire  notre 
manger,  ils  me  repondirent  que  e'etoit  impossible  que  je  pouvois  partir, 
puisque  moi  et  mes  gens  nous  cherchions  la  mort.  ils  se  leverent  tous, 
et  emporterent  le  present,  de  mauvaise  grace,  n'en  trouvant  pas  asser. 

nous  fumes  pour  lors  quelques  moments  seuls.  je  ne  pouvois  sortir 
de  ce  lieux  sans  aide,  decharger  ma  pirogue  pour  l'alleger,  e'etoit  m'ex- 
poses  derechef  aux  vol  et  au  pillage,  le  temps  me  pressoit;  je  ne  revoyois 
plus  mes  hommes,  hanctons,  ils  m'avoient  abandonnes.  il  survingt  dans 
ce  moment  quelques  vielle  femmes  qui  m'avoient  connus  sur  la  riverre  des 
moins,  que  me  reitererent  touts  les  mauvais  desseins  que  les  titons  avoient 
eus  et  avoient  encore  contre  nous;  que  leur  hommes  sy  etoient  opposes 
part  aport  [par  rapport]  a  moy.  elles  massurerent  qu'ils  etoient  cinq 
Bandes  de  cette  nation  qui  marchoient  devant  nous  de  chaque  cote  du 
missourie;  que  vingt  deux  loges  des  memes  devoient  presentement  estres 
sortis  en  bas  aux  environs  de  la  rivierre  Blanche,  elles  me  conseilloient 
de  ne  marcher  que  la  nuit,  me  cacher  le  jour,  dis[a]nt  que  sils  nous 
voyoient  nous  etions  perdus.  je  leur  promis  de  le  faire.  mais  je  n'etois 
pas  sortir  de  ce  lieur,  dautres  femmes  rappelloient  avec  force  et  precipi- 
tation celle[s]  cy  et  firent  retires  les  enfant  qui  etoient  aupres  des  nous, 
je  prejugeai  et  non  faussement  qu'il  se  tramois  quelque  mauvais  coup 
contre  nous. 

je  montai  promptement  la  cote,  je  marchai  droite  a  la  cabana  de 
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celuy  qui  m'avoit  le  premiers  donne  la  main  sur  la  Batture,  je  luy  de- 
mandai  ce  qui  ce  passoit. 

il  ne  me  repondit  point,  je  luy  reprochai  de  m'avoir  abandonne, 
contre  sa  promesse.  il  me  dit  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  le  coeurs  contant;  que 
les  titons  avoient  partages  entre  eux  le  present;  que  ny  luy  ni  ses  gens 
n'y  avoit  eu  aucune  part;  que  le  viellard,  dont  jay  deja  parler,  ni  ses 
enfant  n'avoient  pas  voulus  se  trouves  au  partage ;  enfin  qu'il  vouloient 
frapper  sur  nous. 

je  le  pressai,  en  lui  faisant  promesse  de  le  recompences,  de  venir  avec 
ses  gens  m'aider  a  sortir  de  ce  lieu. 

les  vielles  femmes  de  sa  loge  m'aidant  de  leur  part,  il  sortit  et  vint 
avec  moy,  accompagne  de  six  autre  de  ses  gens,  a  peine  fumes  nous 
arrives  a  la  voiture,  que  nous  entendimes  un  grand  Bruit  dans  le  camp 
sauvage;  des  pleurs,  des  cris  de  femmes  qui  crioient,  ils  vont  tirer  sur 
les  franqais.  elles  paroissoient  toutes  sinterresser  a  notre  conservation; 
c'etoit  peutetre  en  reconnoissance  des  couteaux,  aleine,  etc.  que  j'avois 
ete  force  de  leur  distribute  la  veille. 

nous  appercumes  plusieurs  hommes,  les  armes  a  la  main,  qui  couroient 
de  la  de  la:  dautres  qui  les  poursuivoient  pour  sopposer  a  leur  mauvais 
desstin.  ceux  qui  m'accompagnoient,  au  nomble  de  six,  me  presserent  de 
partir.  je  les  priai  encore  de  nous  aides  a  rendre  notre  pirogue  a  la 
grande  eau.  je  leur  promis  de  leur  donnes  a  chaque  une  brasse  de  drap.54 
pour  l'ors,  ils  nous  aides  [aidaient]  a  rendre  notre  voiture  au  grand 
chenail  avec  plus  de  celeritee  qu'en  y  entrant,  quoique  nous  fussion  beau- 
coup  plus  de  monde.  tant  les  approches  du  peril  donnent  des  forces  et 
du  courage  pour  sen  eloigner,  je  leur  tins  parole  en  leur  donnant  ce 
que  je  leur  avois  promis. 

je  traversal  aussitot  sur  l'autre  rive,  le  soleil  etoit  pret  a  se  coucher. 
je  fis  route  En  montant,  toujours  a  la  viie  de  ces  coquins,  En  meditant 
de  quelle  manierre  je  pourrois  echapper  des  mains  de  ces  tigres,  et  de  leur 
semblables. 

Dans  cette  Endroit,  la  rivierre  forme  un  detour55 — de  la  rivierre 
Blanche  au  grand  detour  vingt  lieux,  du  grand  detour  au  petit  missourie 
vingt  cinq  lieux,  du  petit  missourie  au  villages  des  Ricaras  quinze  lieux — 
de  quatre  a  cinq  lieux  de  long,  de  sorte  que  ces  sauvages  que  nous  sor- 
tions  de  quitter  pouvoient  en  trois  [ou]  quatre  heures  par  terre  nous 
rejoindre.  appres  une  journee  de  route  par  eau,  javois  tout  lieu  de  croire 
qu'ils  me  poursuiveroient  le  lendemain,  dans  la  disposition  ou  je  les  avois 
laisse.  j'e[to]is  assure  qu'il  y  en  avoit  d'autres  en  haut  et  en  bas  de  nous 
que  je  ne  pouvois  eviter,  nous  etant  impossible  de  naviguer  de  nuit,  dans 
une  rivierre  qui  est  si  peu  profonde  en  cette  saison,  que  nous  etions 
souvent  obliges  d'alleges  notre  voiture  des  plombs,  et  autres  charges  pes- 
antes,  faisant  des  petits  portages  a  certains  endroits.  d'ailleurs  selon  les 
indices  que  les  Sr  Jacques  d'eglise  et  quenneville  m'avoient  donnes,  et  que 
je  vois  traces  sur  une  feuille  de  papier,  de  la  quantitee  de  rivierre[s]  qui 
se  dechargent  dans  le  missourie  depuis  l'entree  de  la  rivierre  platte, 
jusqu'au  village  des  ricaras,  et  autres  endroits  remarquables,  je  jugeai 
que  nous  pouvions  etre  a  quarante  lieux  des  ricaras. 

c'etoit  Bien  facheux,  apres  avoire  fait  tant  de  chemin,  pour  y  parvenir 
de   reculer;   nous   cacher,  nous   et   nos   effets,   ce   ne  pouvoit  etre.     les 

04  The  brasse  was  a  linear  measure,  usually  5.318  English  feet.  There  are 
however  evidences  of  its  use  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  a  shorter  measure, 
about  the  length  of  the  forearm. 

so  The  great  bend  at  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  reservations. 
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sauvages  que  je  craignois  paroissent  vouloir  chasser  tout  1'automne  dans 
ces  lieux;  de  plus  nous  Etions  sans  aucunes  vivres.  la  fain  nous  tour- 
mentoit.  il  me  restoit  pour  toutes  provision  environ  trente  livres  de 
farine  et  un  quart  de  minor56  de  maillis.  c'etoit  peu,  pour  neuf  hommes 
affames.  dans  cette  extremitee  je  ne  trouvais  dautres  pa[r]tis  a  prendre, 
que  de  mettre  les  marchandises  qui  nous  restoient,  et  notre  pirogue,  en 
cache  et  de  nous  en  aller  tous  par  terre  aux  ricaras,  que  Ton  ra'avoit 
assurgee,  residen  en  toute  saison  a  leur  village,  me  propos[a]nt  de  revenir 
avec  une  bonne  escorte  chercher  la  pirogue  et  les  effects,  j'executai  cette 
resolution  qui  n'etoit  pas  toutes  fois  sans  risque  car  les  scioux  pouvoient 
trouver  notre  cache  et  l'enleves.  mais  je  doutois  bien  qu'ils  ne  traver- 
seroient  pas  la  rivierre  en  cette  endroit ;  croyant  que  nous  aurions  fait 
route  En  montant  toute  la  nuit  et  le  lendemain,  ils  nous  poursuivroient 
par  l'autre  borddu  missouris,  qui  etoit  sans  doute  le  chemin  le  plus  court 
et  plus  beau,  car  sur  la  partie  occidentale  a  l'endroit  ou  je  voulois  faire 
cache,  ils  s'elevent  des  cotes  et  des  rochers  si  escarpees  que  le  chemin  en 
est  impraticables.  nous  marchames  done  l'espace  de  deux  lieux  [le] 
long  de  ces  cotes,  nous  arretames  et  fumes  a  la  recherche  d'un  endroit 
propice  a  notre  dessein.  la  lune  qui  arrivoit  a  son  plein  nous  en  facilita 
les  moyens.  ce  fut  dans  ce  moment  qu'ils  samble  que  la  nature  voulut 
nous  secourires,  car  Etant  entres  par  un  petit  sentier  croche,  dans  une 
ravine  profond,  nous  trouvames  un  demy  souterain  le  plus  propre  du 
monde  pour  faire  cache. 

nous  y  transportames  promptement  tous  les  affets.  les  y  ayant  mis 
en  bon  ordre,  nous  retourname  a  notre  pirogue,  il  falloit  la  cacher,  ce 
qui  n'etoit  pas  peu  difficil,  car  elle  etoit  si  lourde  et  si  grand  que  nous 
ne  pouvions  la  tirer  sur  terre  dans  aucune  endroit.  nous  la  montammes 
au  lieu  plus  haut;  nous  l'enfoncames  dans  l'eau  par  le  moyen  de  plusieurs 
trous  de  terrierre  que  mes  gens  percerent  dans  la  solle  et  de  quantitee 
de  pierres  qu'ils  jetterent  dedans,  ces  ouv[r]ages  finies  le  jour  appro- 
choit.  il  falloit  fuire,  crainte  d'etre  vus.  nous  grimpames  plusieurs 
cotes  escarpees  et  traversames  des  ravines  profondes  remplies  de  futayes 
Epaisses  qui  nous  fatiguerent  Beaucoup  le  reste  de  la  nuit.  au  soleil 
levant  nous  nous  trouvames  dans  de  vastes  prairies,  ou  on  ne  voit  que 
le  ciel  et  la  terre. 

nous  restames  la  journee  entierre  caches  dans  un  trou  sans  boire 
ni  menge.  le  soir,  presses  par  la  soif,  nous  gagnames  un  petit  reuissau, 
ou  nous  fimes  cuire  des  galletes  de  la  farine  que  nous  portions  pour  notre 
voyage. 

cetoit  le  troisieme  jour  du  mois  d'octobre.  dans  la  nuit  nous  nous 
eloignames  plus  de  deux  lieux  de  la  rivierre  dans  les  prairies,  et  nous 
marchames,  le  quatre,  la  journee  entierre  sans  trouveer  d'eau.  le  [cinq 
pjousses  par  la  fin  [faim]  et  la  soif,  nous  approchames  a  la  rivierre  [a] 
tout  hasard  d'estre  decouvert  nous  eumes  le  Bonheur  de  tuer  une  biche. 
nous  passames  le  reste.  de  la  journe  et  la  nuit  a  faire  secher  la  viande 
apres  nous  etre  bien  rassasier.  nous  vimes  les  feux  des  scioux  qui 
s'elevoient  de  toute  par  en  haut  et  en  bas  et  sur  la  partie  meme  ou  nous 
etions. 

aucun  de  nous  ne  connoissoit  ce  pays,  nous  ne  pouvions  suivre  de 
pres  la  rivierre,  crainte  d'estre  decouverts.  il  falloit  faire  route  a  deux 
et  trois  lieux  au  large,  prenant  bien  garde  de  ne  pas  montes  sur  les 
hauteur,  nous  ne  trouvions  dans  le  cours  de  la  journee  aucun  ruisseau 
ou  il  y  eut  de  leau  pour  Etanches  notre  soif. 

56  Half  a  bushel. 
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Le  soire  il  falloit  necessairement  detournes  notre  chemin  de  plus  de 
deux  lieux  pour  trouves  l'eau.  encore  ne  trouvames  nous  plus  d'une  fois 
que  de  tres  mauvaises  eaux  salees.  Enfin,  le  jour  ayant  le  soleil  pour 
guide,  et  la  nuit  les  etoiles,  nous  marchames  cinq  jour  avec  la  peur,  la  soif, 
et  la  faim,  les  pieds  toujours  rempli  de  piquant  que  les  voyageurs  nom- 
ment  pommes  de  raquete,  dont  la  surface  de  ces  prairies  est  couvertes. 

la  sixieme  journee  du  matin,  neuvieme  du  mois,  nous  decouvrimes  le 
village  des  ricaras.57 

tout  contents,  nous  croyons  notre  misserre  finie,  et  notre  vie  en 
seuretee,  mais  notre  joye  ne  durat  pas  longtems. 

car  ayont  Examine  de  dessus  une  cote  eleves  avec  attention  la  place 
ou  nous  paroissoient  les  cabanes,  je  ne  voyois  persones  aux  environ,  ne 
aucune  apparence  de  fumes  sortir  du  sommet  de  leur  demeure.  je  pres- 
sentis  tout  aussitot  qu'elle  etoient  vuides;  et  que  les  scioux  ne  m'avoient 
que  trop  dit  la  veritee.  nous  continuames  notre  chemin  et  entremes  dans 
ces  habitations  abandonnees.  depuis  plus  de  deux  mois  toutes  ces  cabanes 
etoient  delabrees  et  a  demy  Brulees  par  les  ennemis.  nous  y  trouvames 
quantitee  de  Soulier,  de  peaux  de  Beuf  enparchemen58  et  toutes  sortes 
d'ustanciles  de  leur  usage,  qu'ils  ne  setoient  pas  donnes  le  temps  de  cacher 
ou  demporter  dans  leur  fuitte.  nous  y  passames  la  nuit  tous  chagrens 
et  inquiete  de  l'avenir.  nos  esperances  etoient  trompees  et  notre  seule 
ressource  evanouie,  par  la  desertion  des  ricaras.  quelques  uns  de  mes 
gens  pensoient,  qu'il  seroit  apropos  de  suivre  leur  chemin  jusqu'a  len- 
droit  ou  ils  seroit  arretes  pour  l'hyvernement ;  d'autres  disoient  qu'il 
seroit  mieux  de  poursuivre  route  jusqu'au  village  de  mendannes  situee 
a  plus  de  cent  lieux  de  celui  cy.  je  ne  requs  aucunes  de  ces  avis,  il 
etoit  extravagant  d'entreprendre  de  si  longue  route  dans  un  pays  inconnii 
sans  vivres,  plus  encore  imprudent  dans  donnes  [d'en  donner(?)]  aux 
hasards  les  marchandises  misses  en  cache  sans  scavoir  en  quel  temps 
nous  pourrions  y  revenir.  elles  pouvoient  etres  trouvees  par  les  sauvage, 
ou  Endommagees  par  les  injures  du  terns,  je  resolus  d'y  retourner 
promptement;  de  descendre  le  missourie  avec  mefiance  jusqu'au  dela  des 
passages  ordinaires  des  scioux,  Etant  tous  determines  de  nous  batre  jus- 
qu'a la  mort  plutot  que  de  nous  laisses  prendre,  ni  par  eau  ni  par  terre, 
par  [ces]  demons. 

le  lendemain  dixieme  du  mois,  appres  nous  etre  bien  munis  de  Soulier, 
et  de  cuire  de  boeuf  a  semelle,  nous  retournames  sur  nos  pas. 

nous  arretames  environ  a  trois  lieux  en  deca  dans  un  lieux  ou  il 
nous  parut  y  avoir  des  chevreuil.  un  de  mes  gens  trouva  un  chevreuil  que 
les  loups  sortoient  detrangler ;  qui  nous  fit  faire  un  bon  repas.  le  onsieme 
et  le  dousieme  nous  practiquames  la  meme  route  que  nous  avions  tenus  en 
allent.  nous  couchames  en  rase  campagne  sans  eau,  sans  feu,  et  sans 
vivres.  le  troisieme  au  matin  nous  arrivames  sur  une  petitte  rivierre 
nomme  petit  Missouris,59  a  la  gauche  du  missourie.  cette  rivierre  est 
tres  petite,  leau  ni  coule  point  en  cette  saison  ne  sy  trouvant  que  par 
trou.  y  voyant  bien  des  piste  de  chevreuil,  mes  gens  me  demanderent, 
a  y  rester  une  journee  ou  deux,  tant  pour  y  chasser,  que  pour  se  reposes, 
jy  consentis  volontiers,  n'ayant  rien  a  manges  depuis  deux  jours,  et  etant 
tous  fatigues  de  la  route  que  nous  avions  deja  fait  tant  le  jours  que  la 
'■>"  The  villages  of  the  Arikara  are  reported  in  part  II.  of  the  journal  as 
situated  near  the  Missouri,  a  few  miles  below  the  Cheyenne;  Missouri  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  IV.  31.  The  tribe  is  elaborately  described  in  that  part;  ibid.,  IV.  2.1-35- 
68  Dried  buffalo  skins. 
50  Bad  River? 
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nuit.  nous  y  restames  cejour  la  et  le  lendemain  quatorsieme  du  mois. 
mes  gens  y  tuerent  deux  chevreuils.  le  quinze,  seize  et  dix  septieme, 
nous  fimes  route  avec  les  memes  peine  pour  leau,  et  toujours  en  crainte 
d'estre  decouverts  par  les  scioux,  dont  oil  voyoit  les  feux  tres  pret  de 
nous,  le  dix  sept  nous  tuames  un  Beuf  fort  maigre.  mes  gens  en 
prirent  quelques  morceaux.  nous  trouvant  pres  d'un  trou  d'eau,  ils 
netoyerent  le  ventre  de  ce  beuf,  et  en  firent  une  espece  d'urne  portatif 
qu'ils  remplirent  d'eau  pour  Boire  en  marchant. 

l'appres  midy  nous  traversames  un  chemin  de  scioux  passes  De  la 
veille;  je  le  su[i]vis  jusqu'a  leur  campement;  il  etoient  au  nombre  de 
vingt  huit  loges.  ils  paroissoient  aller  sur  le  petit  missourie  d'ou  nous 
venions. 

Dieu  nous  avoit  preserves  de  leur  rencontre,  mais  je  craignoi  fort 
qu'il  eussent  passes  a  lendroit  de  notre  cache,  nous  reconnumes  a  notre 
arrivee  sur  le  missourie  qu'ils  venoit  de  l'autre  partie;  et  avoient  tra- 
verses plus  haut.  le  dix  huit  nous  marchame  sur  les  Bord  de  la  rivierre 
jusqu'a  notre  pirogue  que  nous  trouvames  telle  que  nous  l'avons  mis. 

l'ayant  vuidee  d'eau,  nous  descendimes  a  lendroit  de  notre  cache 
des  marchandises,  qui  se  trouvent  en  meme  situation,  le  lendemain  dix 
neuvieme  du  mois,  je  resultai  [resoudais]  de  faire  cache  de  douze  a 
treise  cent  livres  de  plomb,  cent  cinquante  pioches  et  haches,  et  dune 
caisse  contenant  quatre  groses  de  couteaux.  deux  fortes  raisons  me  firent 
prendre  ce  parti :  la  premierre,  les  eaux  etant  si  Basses  en  cette  saison, 
je  ne  pouvois  descendre  qu'avec  Beaucoup  de  peine,  ayant  une  charge  si 
pesante  a  traines  dans  les  battures;  et  si  par  mal'heur  je  recontrais  les 
scioux  qui  chassoient  par  en  bas  de  la  rivierre,  il  m'etoit  impossible 
dechapper  de  leur  mains  par  la  fuitte  de  nuit,  etant  si  chargee. 

la  deuxieme,  devant  remontees  au  printems,  ma  pirogue  seroit  plus 
allege,  et  par  consequant  je  pourrois  faire  meilleure  route,  cette  cache 
etant  faitte,  je  partis  et  je  vint  campes  a  trois  lieux  plus  Bas. 

le  vingt  nous  fimes  route  en  descendant  la  journee  entierre.  deux 
heures  avant  le  couches  du  soleil,  deux  de  mes  gens  etant  alle  a  la  chasse 
virent  la  piste  d'un  hommes  passe  du  jour  meme.  le  lendemain  vingt  et 
un,  notre  chasseurs,  noel  charon,  ayant  ete  a  la  chasse,  revint  aussitot 
me  rapportee  qu'il  avoit  trouve  la  place  ou  avoit  ete  tue  un  chevreuil  dont 
le  sang  paroissoit  encore  sur  les  feuilles.  je  pensai  que  c'etoit  des  scioux 
qui  seroient  venus  a  la  recherche  des  Beufs  sauvages  et  que  leur  loges 
pouvoient  estre  eloignees,  et  meme  sur  l'autre  Bord  du  missouris.  je  me 
trompois,  j'etois  plus  pres  d'eux  que  je  ne  croyois.  je  restai  ce  jour  la 
au  meme  lieu  pour  taches  de  decouvrir  ce  que  ce  pouvoit  estre,  avant 
destre  vus.  je  fus  moimemes  a  la  decouverte,  sur  le  soir.  je  ne  vis  ni 
n'entendis  rien.  c'etoit  le  troisieme  jour  que  nous  ne  mangions  que  de 
Boutons  de  roses,  que  nous  trouvions  de  ca  de  la.  mes  gens,  tourmantes 
par  la  fim,  firent  Bouillire  deux  peaux  de  chevreuil  vertes,  que  nous 
mengeames  (mauvais  regal),  le  vingt  deux  au  matin  parut  un  chevreuil 
sur  une  batture  pres  de  notre  campement.  nous  Embarquames  pour 
aller  le  tirer  avec  grand  desin  dans  notre  necessite  de  le  tuer.  la  provi- 
dence nous  preserve,  la,  d'un  nouveau  malheur.  le  chevreuil  s'enfuit,  et 
bien  nous  enprit  [  ?]  de  n'avoir  pu  le  tires,  nous  poussames  au  [rgs], 
tous,  pensifs,  chagrin  de  tant  de  traverses,  et  de  peine,  nous  laissant 
aller  doucemen  au  cours  de  leau,  nous  entendames  des  cris,  Des  hurle- 
ment  de  chiens  que  Ton  battoit.  ces  cris  partoient  du  fond  de  la  pointe 
de  bois  que  nous  suivions.  j'approchai  promptement  terre.  a  la  bu  [but] 
des  Ecorres  et  de  quelques  chicot  je  debarquoi,  et  me  glissai  jusqu'a  une 
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petitte  eminence,  dou  je  pus  le  decouvir  sans  etre  vu.  je  vis  une  troupe 
nombreuse,  de  femraes,  d'enfents,  avec  leur  attirail  de  chevaux  et  de 
chiens,  qui  sortoient  de  la  pointe  de  bois  environ  a  vingts  arpents  de  nous, 
je  distingois  facilement  leur  langage.  je  reconnus  que  cetoit  un  village 
scioux  qui  etoit  en  marche,  et  qui  s'acheminoit  dans  la  prairie  en  remon- 
tant le  missourie. 

ayant  entendus  la  voix  d'un  hommes  qui  paroissoit  venir  vers  nous, 
je  couru  embarques,  et  nous  nous  eloignames  a  force  de  rames.  les  eaux 
etoient  si  Basse  que  nous  touchames  le  fond  a  plusieurs  fois,  mais  la 
pointe  de  bois  qui  se  trouva  longue  et  epaisses  nous  garantit  d'etres  vus 
par  eux.  nous  forqames  la  marche  cette  journee  la  fort  tard  et  le  lende- 
main  toute  la  journee.  un  de  mes  gens  tua  un  petit  chevreuil  de  l'annee, 
que  nous  nous  mengiames  d'un  seul  repas.  parvenus  quelque  lieux  plus 
bas  que  la  rivierre  Blanche,  nous  nous  sentimes  un  peu  plus  assures,  etant 
hors  des  endroits  les  plus  frequentes  par  les  scioux.  nous  trouvames 
pour  lors  des  betes  fauves,  suffisamment  pour  vivre.  nous  descendions  a 
petitte  journee.  les  chevreuils,  les  biches,  et  les  Beuf  sauvages,  couroient 
par  troupeau  de  chaque  cote  de  la  rivierre.  nous  voila  done  dans  une 
grande  abondance  de  vivres  appres  avoir  bien  jeunes. 

moi  et  mes  gens  nous  etions  tout  a  fait  chagrins  de  n'avoir  pu  nous 
rendre  dies  les  nations  ou  nous  devions  aller  cet  automne,  par  la  ren- 
contre des  scioux  et  par  la  fuitte  Des  ricaras  qui  avoit  le  plus  contribute 
a  notre  relache. 

nos  esperances  commencoient  a  renaitre,  au  moins  pour  ne  plus  que 
manque  de  vire  [vivres],  car  j'avois  eu  bien  des  ebats  avec  plusieurs  de 
mes  gens,  qui,  s'[et]ant  souvant  crus  perdus  pour  jamais  dans  les  prairis, 
[ou]  absolument  mort  soit  par  fain  [soit  par]  la  soif,  ou  par  la  main  des 
scioux,  maudissoient  a  chaque  instant  le  moment  ou  il  [s'e]toient  em- 
barques  pour  un  tel  voyage,  j'avois  toujours  ranime  leur  courage  par 
mes  parole  et  mon  exemple.  mais  le  moyen  le  plus  infaillible  pour 
ramener  [la]  gaitee,  et  procures  le  repos  dans  lesprit  de  certaines  gens, 
est  de  leur  bien  faire  remplire  le  ventre,  il  ne  s'agissoit  done  plus  que 
de  choisir  un  lieu  convenable  pour  y  passes  1'hyvers,  et  vivre  de  la  chasse, 
et  de  nous  mettre  dans  un  endroit,  non  frequente,  ni  par  les  scioux  ni  par 
d'autres  nations,  En  attendant  le  primtems  pour  remonter  le  missouris. 
j'arretai  environ  dix  lieux  plus  haut  que  le  village  des  poncas;00  scachant 
que  cette  nation  etoit  dans  cette  saison  eloignee  a  la  recherche  des  vaches 
sauvages  et  que  les  scioux  ne  venoient  jamais  chasses  sur  leur  territoire, 
etant  ennemis  avec  eux.  ce  fut  le  quatrieme  de  novembre  que  nous 
choisimes  la  place  d'une  maison  d'hyvernement  voulant  nous  y  bien 
fortifier,  contre  les  attaques  des  Barbares. 

oo  The  place  chosen  for  winter  quarters  was  apparently  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  about  opposite  Fort  Randall,  but  a  little  above,  and  where  the 
map  in  Perrin  du  Lac's  Voyage  has  the  legend,  "Second  Poste  de  la  Compagnie  ". 
Lewis  and  Clark,  under  date  of  September  8,  1804,  say  (Thwaites,  I.  142),  "At  3 
Mis.  passed  the  house  of  Troodo  where  he  wintered  in  96  [their  log  says  96-97], 
called  the  Pania  house ",  apparently  the  same  spot.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  Truteau  spent  the  winter  of  1795-1796  in  the  same  place; 
Lewis  and  Clark  may  give  the  date  incorrectly.  Sergeant  Gass,  Journal,  ed. 
1807,  p.  37,  says  under  the  same  date,  "  Captain  Lewis  who  had  been  out  with 
some  of  the  men  hunting  informed  us  he  has  passed  a  trading  house,  built  in 
1796".  The  newly  discovered  journal  of  Sergeant  Ordway  says,  "  Capt.  Clark 
went  out  this  morning  to  walk  on  N.  S.  [1.  e.,  on  the  north  side],  we  passed  a 
Trading  house  picked  in  on  the  Same  Side  abo[ve]  where  the  Capt.  went  out  in 
a  handsome  Timbered   Bottom,  which  had  been  built  in   1796." 
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toujours  en  crainte  de  quelques  Evenements  imprevus,  je  fis  creuses 
un  trou  bien  profond  en  terre  pour  y  mettre  les  marchandises  les  plus 
propices  pour  les  nations  du  haut  du  missourie  ou  je  devois  aller, 
voul[a]nt  encore  faire  une  deuxieme  cache  du  reste  des  effets  dans 
l'enceinte  de  notre  cabane,  lorsqu'elle  seroit  contruitte,  ne  reservant  que 
ce  qui  nous  etoit  absolument  necessaire  pour  vivre. 

la  perre  que  je  requs  par  les  scioux  fut  asser  grande,  car  les  pelteries 
que  je  requs  d'eux  ne  se  montoient  pas  a  deux  cent  livres.  cette  veri- 
fication faitte,  je  fis  enfermer  la  plus  forte  partie  des  effet  dans  ce 
trou,  appres  en  avoire  pris  un  etat,  et  les  y  ayant  bien  conditioners, 
mes  gens,  pour  mieux  en  cacher  la  place,  firent  un  petit  canot  de  chasse 
dessus  l'ouverture,  de  sorte  que  la  quantities  des  coupeaux  qui  etoient 
entasses  dessus,  en  effacoit  les  moindres  vestiges. 

le  dixieme  Du  mois  ces  ouvrage  furent  finis. 

Le  onsieme  mes  gens  couperent  des  bois  pour  notre  cabane  d'hyver- 
nement.  le  dousieme  notre  chasseur  noel  charron  etant,  a  l'ordinaire, 
alle  a  la  chasse,  revint  accompagne  d'un  sauvage.  je  fus  surpris  a  la  vue 
de  cette  homme,  car  je  ne  m'attendois  pas  a  en  voire  aucun  icy. 

je  demendai  de  quelle  nation  il  etoit.  il  me  dit  qu'il  etoit  mahas ; 
que  vingt  deux  loges  de  sa  nation  etoient  campees  a  quelques  lieux  plus 
Bas  que  nous;  qu'ils  arriveront  le  lendemain.  le  chef  de  cette  Bande  est 
nomme  par  les  franqais  le  gros  lapin,61  et  aussi  reconnu  pour  un  grand 
coquin. 

je  ressentis  un  vive  douleur  de  leur  arrivee.  je  n'avois  pu  cacher 
les  marchandises  qui  me  restoient. 

je  prevus  toutes  les  poursuite,  qu'ils  allaient  faire  pour  avoir  des 
amunitions  de  chasse  a  credit,  car  il  m'avoit  deja  appris,  qu'ils  etoient 
partis  de  leur  village  denues  de  poudre,  Balle,  et  autres  besoins  neces- 
saires;  qu'ils  n'etoient  point  venus  de  franqais  cet  automne  ches  eux ;  que 
le  Sr  jean  muniers  y  etant  arrive  au  milieu  de  l'ete  pour  avoir  des  vivres 
pour  se  rendre  a  la  nation  poncas,  ils  l'avoient  arretee;  mais  qu'ayant 
apporte  si  peu  de  marchandises,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  leur  gens  n'avoit 
put  en  avoir;  que  le  manque  de  vivres,  n'ayant  point  eu  de  maillis  cette 
annee,  les  avoit  obliges  de  partir,  et  de  se  disperses  par  Bande  de  tout 
cotes  pour  chercher  la  vie  de  leur  femmes,  et  de  leur  enfants  qui  etoient 
a  demy  morts  de  faim.  en  effet  il  vient  a  nous  cette  journee  la  plusieurs 
hommes  qui  se  jetterent  sur  nos  viandes  comme  des  loups  afames.  nous 
avions  pour  lors  des  echaffauts  bien  fournies  de  chevreuil,  de  dindes,  et 
de  Beuf  sauvages. 

sur  le  soir  arriva  le  chef  gros  lapin  qui  me  repette  les  memes  choses 
que  le  premier  arrivees.  ils  ajouta  que  lui  et  ses  gens  etoient  tres  con- 
tents de  nous  avoir  recontres ;  que  les  franqais  seuls  etoient  le  soutin  de 
toutes  les  nations  peux  rouge;  qu'ils  eprovirent  aujourd'huy,  plus  que 
jamais,  la  necessitee  d'en  avoir  par  mieux,  manquant  absolument  de 
nourriture,  faute  des  fusils,  poudre,  Balles  etc.,  que  les  seuls  franqais 
pouvoient  leurs  procurer  (Discours  flateurs  et  rouses,  qu'ils  ont  coutume 
de  tenir  au  franqais  [a]  la  premiere  viie)  ne  cherchant  sans  cesse  qu'a 
nous  tromper,  et  a  extorques  nos  marchandises  par  toutes  sortes  de  voyes 
en[     ]es. 

tous  les  sauvages  de  cette  rivierre,  comme  atlleur,  je  parle  de  ceux 
qui  sont  les  plus  frequentes  par  nous,  sont  fins  et  ruses,     ils  ont  plus  de 

61  Le  Gros  Lapin  (Big  Rabbit)  was  an  important  Omaha  chief,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  headship  of  the  tribe  on  the  death  of  Blackbird.  See  Thwaites, 
Early  Western  Travels,  XIV.   320  ;   XV.   89. 
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connaissance  que  Bien  des  personnes  ne  les  en  croyent.  le  chef  gro  lapin 
me  dit  que  leur  grand  chef  nomme  toangareste  ([en]  francais  le  faiseur 
de  village)62  etoit  reste  avec  le  nomme  jean  munier,  esperant  qu'ils 
viendroient  des  franqais  a  la  denierre  saison  de  l'automne,  que  ce  chef 
avoit  ete  bien  fache  lorsqu'il  avoit  appres  [appris]  que  j'etois  passe  a  son 
village,  sans  y  arretes,  avec  une  grande  voiture  chargee  de  marchandises 
pour  les  nations  du  haut  du  missouris.  je  lui  fis  une  narrations  amplifiee 
de  ce  qui  m'etoit  arrive  ches  les  sioux ;  j'exagerai  la  quantitee  des  marchan- 
dises qui  m'avoient  etes  pillees  par  les  sioux,  car  il  ne  manqua  pas  en 
voyant  notre  pirogue  de  me  dire,  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  croyable  qu'ne  si  grande 
voiture  n"eut  apportes  que  ce  qu'ils  paroissait  de  marchandises.  je  luy  fis 
Entendre  que  les  sioux  m'en  avoient  depouilles  de  la  plus  forte  partie  et 
meme  de  nos  chaudierres  de  service,  les  pelteries  des  scioux  qu'il  recon- 
nut  bien  lui  fis  croire  que  je  disois  la  veritee,  ainsi  il  me  laisse  tranquil 
de  ce  cote  la. 

le  troisieme  du  mois  les  viellards,  les  femmes,  et  les  enfants  arriverent. 
il  etoit  veritable  qu'ils  manquoient  de  vivres,  ne  mangeants  que  des 
racines.  ainsi  ils  nous  accabloient  lorsque  nous  prenions  nos  repas,  se 
Battoient  a  qui  auroit  nos  Bullions  de  viande,  ramassoient  les  os  que  nous 
jettions  pour  les  ronges.    cetoit  chose  Etrange. 

je  me  comportai  dans  cette  occasion  de  maniere  a  ne  point  irritee 
des  gens  affames,  et  a  ne  point  nous  exposes  nous  memes  a  manquer  tout 
a  coup  de  vivres.  nous  leur  faisions  part  de  notre  manges,  leur  en  dis- 
tribuant  quelques  morceaux,  principalement  aux  enfant,  il  me  repre- 
senterent  leurs  miserres,  n'ayant  la  plus  part  point  de  fusils;  et  nous 
demanderent  les  notres  pour  chasser  aux  chevreuils,  ce  qui  nous  repug- 
noit  Beaucoup,  mais  Bon  gre  mal  gre  il  fallut  y  conssentir,  car  il  s'en 
emparerent,  sans  attendre  notre  consentements ;  et  nous  nous  trouvames 
alors  a  dependre  d'eux  pour  les  nourriture. 

le  lendemain  ils  s'assemblerent  et  me  demanderent  poudre,  Balle, 
couteaux,  etc.  a  credit.63  je  resistai  longtems  a  leurs  demandes,  leur 
representant  que  j'en  avois  tres  peu.  ils  persisterent,  et  m'obligent  de 
leur  en  donnes. 

pour  eviter  le  tumulte  ordinaire  lorsqu'ils  prennent  de  force,  je  con- 
sents de  leurs  en  donnes,  moyennant  qu'ils  nen  prendroient  que  pour 
douse  a  quinze  peaux  au  plus  par  chaque  chasseur,  ce  qui  fut  execute 
dans  l'instant.  le  chef  gros  lapin  et  quelques  consideres  me  forcerent  a 
leur  en  donnes  pour  trente  et  quarante  peaux.  il  me  fait  de  grande 
promesses  pour  luy  et  ses  gens;  mais  jay  bien  peur  qu'il  me  trompe. 

ils  ont  pa[r]tis  premierement  pour  la  chasse  des  Beuf  sauvages,  et 
sont  revenus  au  bout  de  quinze  jours  bien  charges  de  viande  seche.     En 

62  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  that  the  Omaha  equivalent  for  "  The 
Maker  of  Villages"  is  Ton'-won-ga-he  (the  n's  nasalized),  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  names  of  Wa-zhiw'-ga-ca-be  or  Black  Bird,  a  famous  Omaha  chief.  Miss 
Kellogg  had  already  indicated  the  identification,  the  descriptions  of  Black  Bird  or 
Blackbird  in  Early  Western  Travels  (cf.  index)  tallying  closely  with  Truteau's 
account,  even  to  his  use  of  arsenic  or  other  poison  to  create  fear  of  vengeance. 

63  "  Traders  are  obliged  to  credit  out  their  goods  among  them  in  winter,  and 
wait  till  spring  for  their  pay.  It  is  usual  for  one  or  two  chiefs  to  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment ;  but  notwithstanding  this  .  .  .  many  of  the  Indians  cannot 
discharge  their  debts;  others  refuse  to  make  any  payment  at  all.  Nothing  so 
much  offends  an  Indian  as  to  be  requested  to  pay  his  old  debts."  Stoddard, 
Sketches  Historical  and  Descriptive  of  Louisiana  (Philadelphia,   1812),  p.  4-15- 
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reconnoissance  de  lassistance  qu'ils  ont  recus  de  nous,  ils  me  vendent  les 
nourritures  au  poid  de  l'or;  tous  les  sauvages,  et  plus  qu'aucuns  ceux  cy, 
ne  scavent  ou  plustot  ne  veulent  pas  reconnoitre  les  Bienfaits  qu'ils  re- 
coivent  de  nous,  nous  y  croyant  obliges. 

La  despense  que  je  suis  oblige  de  faire  icy,  pour  la  nourriture  de 
neuf  hommes  est  exhorbitants.  n'ayant  aucune  provisions  de  maillis,  je 
suis  reduit  d'acheter  des  viandes  seches,  morqeau  a  morqeau,  de  ces 
canailles  la,  notre  chasseur  noele  charron  ne  pouvent  plus  rien  tuer  parmy 
eux,  les  animaux  s'etant  eloignes.  ils  son  retournes  a  la  chasse  des  castor 
et  des  chevreuils,  pour  me  bien  payer  disent. 

le  dix  huit  de  decembre  est  arrive  ici  le  grand  chef  des  mahas  Dont 
j'ai  parle  plus  haut.  redoublemen  de  surprise  et  de  mecontentement  pour 
moy.  l'arrivee  du  premiers  me  genoit  beaucoup  pour  notre  depart  du 
primtems  et  m'occasionoit  Bien  des  depenses,  que  je  naurois  pas  fait  s'il 
ne  fut  venu,  tant  pour  les  nourritures  que  pour  quelques  effets  que  j'etois 
force  de  fois  et  dautres  de  Iuy  donnes.  l'arrivee  du  dernie  mettoit  le 
comble  a  mon  Enbarras. 

ce  grand  chef  des  mahas  est  le  plus  fin,  le  plus  ruse,  et  le  plus  coquin 
de  toutes  les  nations  qui  habitent  le  missourie.  il  est  craint  et  respecte, 
et  en  grande  renommee  ches  les  nations  Etrangerre,  qui  c [ha] que  n'ose 
le  contredire  ouvertement  ni  agir  contre  sa  volontee.  il  ne  se  fait  aucun 
partis,  soit  de  guerre  ou  de  chasses,  qu'il  n'ait  donne  son  consentement. 
son  nom  est  cite  dans  toutes  les  assemblees  et  hara[n]gues  fait  a  son 
absence  dans  les  lieux  les  plus  eloignes,  qu'ils  aillent.  touts  ses  voisins 
ecoutenft]  sa  parole  et  le  comble  De  present  lorsqu'ils  va  les  visitees.  si 
quelq'un  de  ses  gens  acquierre  Belles  marchandises  ou  beaux  chevaux 
et  qu'il  paroisse  les  desirer  on  s'empresse  de  les  lui  donnes.  il  ne  fait 
aucun  route  a  pied,  il  est  toujours  monte  sur  un  des  plus  beau  cheval 
qui  soit  dans  son  village,  il  a  des  esclaves  pour  le  service,  et  pour  mieux 
dire  ils  sont  touts  ses  esclaves,  car  veut-il  dormir  il  a  (un  ou  deux  loues, 
convalits)  qui  luy  frottent  doucement  les  jambes  et  les  pieds  pendant 
qu'il  dort.  si  ces  valets  ordinaires  sonts  absents,  il  sert  egalement  des  plus 
considered  et  des  plus  brave  de  ses  gens  pour  cette  office. 

est-il  necessaire  de  le  reveilles  il  faut  le  faire  avec  precaution,  prenant 
bien  garde  de  luy  cries  aux  oreilles,  ni  le  panser  de  la  main,  mais  ils  se 
servent  d'unes  plume  qu'il  luy  passent  legerement  sur  le  visages  ou  en 
le  chatouillant  doucement  a  certains  endroits  du  corps,  enfin  cest  un 
homme  qui  par  son  esprit  et  ses  ruses  s'est  eleve  a  un  si  haut  point  d'auto- 
ritee  dans  sa  nations  qu'il  ny  en  a  point  d'exemple  ches  tout  autres  peuple 
sauvage  de  ce  continent,  il  pent  faire  et  faire  faire  le  bien  et  le  mal 
quand  il  luy  plait,  ce  nest  point  par  ses  actions  guerrierres  qu'il  s'est 
acquit  tant  de  pouvoir,  car  il  a  toujours  ete  porte  a  la  paix,  mais  par  la 
crainte  que  ses  gens  et  ses  voisins  ont  de  certains  poisons  dont  il  se  ser, 
disent  ils,  faire  mourir  ceux  que  luy  deplaisent.  il  arrache  au  franqois 
qui  viennent  en  commerce  ches  luy  leurs  plus  Belles  marchandises  Et 
leur  donne  en  payemant  si  peu  de  pelteries,  que  celuy  qui  ne  perd  que  cent 
et  cent  cinquante  pour  cent  prix  dachat  seroit  heureux.  il  promet  Beau- 
coup  et  ne  tient  jamais  se  parole,  il  tire  tout  les  an,  des  poncas,  et  de  ses 
gens  memes,  quantitee  de  peaux  de  castor  et  de  l'outre.  mais  il  les  con- 
serve pour  les  nation  situee  sur  le  missisipy  qui  luy  apportent  touts  les 
primtemps  e[n]  Echange.  des  draps  Ecarlatte,  des  porcelaines  et  des 
argenters  sauvages,  et  quelque  peu  d'audevie  [eau  de  viejpour  laquelles 
il  est  fort  passionne.  et  la  plus  part  de  ses  gens  suivent  son  exemple,  ne 
payant  qu'en  peaux  de  chevreuil  Bonne  et  mauvaises,  le  fusils,  chaudierres, 
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poudre,  balles  etc.  qu'ils  prennent  a  credit,  sils  nous  trafique  des  castors 
et  des  loutres  cest  au  prix  qu'ils  veulent,  et  toujours  a  la  perte  de  celuy  qui 
leur  vend,  ce  chef  feint  quelque  fois  de  prendre  les  interest  des  franqais, 
mais  dans  le  fond  toutes  les  beaux  discours  qu'il  leur  tient,  les  grandes 
promesses  qu'il  leur  fait,  n'ont  pour  but  que  de  les  pilles  luy  meme  sous  un 
faux  voile  d'amitie  qu'il  leur  fait  paroitre;  et  appres  qu'il  sest  satisfait, 
ils  laissent  le  traiteur  se  debatre  avec  ses  gens  qui  luy  arrache  ses  effets 
au  meilleure  marche  qu'il  peuvent.  dans  ces  extremites  il  faut  avoir 
recours  aux  chef  du  secont  rang,  aux  braves  et  aux  soldats,  cest  autant  de 
sang-sues  qui  vous  extorque  l'autre  tiers  de  vos  effets  pour  Ieurs  bons 
services. 

cet  hommes  sait  fait  valoir  aux  franqais  le  besoin  qu'ils  on  de  luy, 
soit  dans  le  commerce  des  pelteries  avec  sa  nation  soit  dans  la  dis- 
tribution des  credits  qui  sans  sa  presence  se  feroit  avec  tumulte  et  pro- 
fusion, soit  pour  en  retires  le  payement;  ayant  la  politique  de  laisser, 
dans  loccasion,  le  traiteur  dans  l'embaras  par  les  disputes,  les  menaces, 
les  rapines  faites  par  ses  gens,  qui  sont  de  leur  naturel  Brutes  et  feroces 
et  venant  ensuitte  a  son  secours,  il  ne  manque  jamais  de  mettre  le  calme 
et  le  bon  orde.  le  pauvre  traiteurs  se  trouvant  heureux  de  son  appuy  est 
force  de  le  charges  de  louange,  de  caresse  et  de  bons  traitements,  et  n'ose 
luy  refuses  tous  ce  qu'il  desire. 

quant  a  ses  gens  il  sait  leur  faire  connoitre  que  de  lui  depend  leur 
bien  etre.  il  regie  les  mesures  de  poudre  et  les  prix  Des  marchandises. 
tantot  elles  sont  d'une  grandeur  Enorme,  et  les  prix  des  marchan  medio- 
cres;  voulant,  leur  dit,  il  avoir  pitie  d'eux.  dautres  fois  elles  sont  plus 
petites  et  les  prix  plus  haut,  ce  qui  arrive  rarement.  par  cette  conduitte 
alternative  de  bien  et  de  mal,  il  tient  les  uns  et  les  autres  dans  la  crainte 
et  l'esperance.  mais  a  son  particuliers  il  n'y  a  point,  depuis  plusieurs 
annees,  de  changement.  au  contraire  il  s'empare  gratuitement  du  tiers  au 
moins  de  marchandieses  qui  arrivent  ches  luy.  a  larrives  des  franqais 
a  son  villages  il  fait  faire  l'ouverture  de  ce  qu'il,  apportent  et  s'aproprie 
tout  ce  qu'il  luy  plait,  les  engages  meme  son[t]  force  d'ouvrir  leur  cas- 
sette ou  havre-sac,  qu'il  visite.  il  leur  arrache  un  partie  de  leur  tabac 
et  autres  petits  effets  qu'ils  peuvent  avoire.  les  chef  du  second  rang  font 
aussi  leur  rapine,  sans  que  Ton  puisse  se  revolter  contre  eux,  toujours 
avec  promesses  de  bien  payes,  ce  qu'il  font  a  leur  volonte  et  a  perte  pour 
le  marchand.  quant  au  common  de  ce  peuple,  le  trafique  se  fait  avec 
asses  de  profits,  mais  la  perte  que  ce  chef  et  ses  suivents  apportent  aux 
traiteur  leur  enlevant  la  meilleure  et  la  plus  forte  partis  de  leur  effets 
avil  prix,  les  met  hors  d'etat  dy  faire  aucun  gain,  ce  poste  des  mahas  est 
presentement  le  plus  desavantageux  de  toute  cette  rivierre,  tant  par  la 
grand  connoissance  qu'ils  ont  du  commerce  des  anglois  sur  le  missisipy, 
que  par  la  nauvaise  disposition  de  cette  nation  et  de  leur  chef  a  notre 
egard.  on  dit  que  quelques  coureurs  de  bois  y  ont  fait  autrefois  de  gros 
profits,  il  n'avoient  pas  encore  cette  communication  pernicieuse  avec  les 
nations  dependantes  des  englois.  il  n'y  avoit  cher  [chez]  eux  qu'n  seul 
chef;  qui,  nouvellement  reconnu  pour  tel  par  Messieurs  les  commandants 
des  Illinois,  se  portoit  entierement  aux  interests  des  traiteurs.  sa  con- 
duitte particulierre  etoit  honnete;  il  payoit  toujours  bien  les  marchandises 
qu'il  prenoit.  depuis  quelques  annees  il  est  entierrement  change  pour  nous, 
il  nous  parle  d'une  faqon,  pense  et  agit  de  l'autre.  son  esprit  n'est  occupe 
que  de  ruses  et  de  fourberies  pour  nous  trompes  et  envahis  nos  marchan- 
dises. tous  les  jours  il  nous  reproche  que  les  franqois  sont  des  grands 
menteures,  et  des  trompeurs.     il  dit  que  depuis  plusieurs  annees  il  avoit 
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demande  une  certaine  medaille  plus  grand  que  les  medailles  ordinaires, 
que  Mr  montardy64  la  lui  avoit  apporte,  mais  ne  la  trouvant  pas  sembla- 
bles  aux  autres  par  les  quatres  portraits  qui  etoient  incrustes  dedans,  et 
le  tours  de  cette  medaille  qui  etoit  unis  et  sans  cordon,  il  l'avoit  renvoye 
a  son  perre  Espagnol  pour  qu'elle  fut  refaitte  avec  une  seul  figure,  nayant 
pas  quatre  ceur  [coeurs],  dit  il,  pour  quatre  pere;  que  cette  medaille  luy 
appartient  puisqu'elle  luy  avoit  ete  envoye  par  son  pere  Espagnol ;  qu'il  ne 
l'at  point  refuse,  ni  renvoye  pour  la  perdre  tout  a  fait,  il  dit  que  tous  les 
ans  les  traiteur  qui  viennent  chez  luy,  luy  disent,  que  cette  medaille  a  ete 
envoye  au  grand  village  des  Espagnols  pour  estre  refaitte  (ce  qui  est 
faux,  car  Mr  montardy  l'a  garde)  et  lui  font  entendre  qu'elle  viendra 
l'annee  d'ensuite.  il  voit  clairement  qu'il  est  trompe,  aussi  ne  menage-t-il 
plus  rien  pour  occasionnes  de  la  perte  aux  franqais  qui  viennent  en  com- 
merce chez  luy,  ou  qui  veulent  passes  pour  aller  plus  haut.65 

il  dit  tous  le  jours  qu'il  est  a  la  veille  de  laches  la  Bride  a  ses  gens, 
et  de  les  laisser  pillier  et  tuer  les  franqais  par  tout  ou  ils  les  trouveront; 
que  sa  nation  seule  n'en  a  jamais  tues  par  lopposition  qu'il  y  a  toujours 
mis ;  que  presentemen  peu  de  chose  le  retient.  il  accuse  surtout  Mr 
montardy  de  luy  avoir  fait  de  grandes  promesse  qui  n'ont  point  arrivees. 

toutes  ces  causes  luy  tiennent,  lieu  de  pretexte  legitime,  pour  rapiner, 
Bouches  les  chemin  ou  fait  payers  des  tributs  onereux. 

si,  Messieurs,  je  me  suis  un  peu  trop  etendu  au  sujet  de  ce  chef  et 
de  sa  nation  dont  jay  etudie  cet  hyvers  le  caractere,  la  faqon  de  penses 
et  d'agir,  c'etoit  pour  vous  instruire  avec  veritee  de  ce  qui  ce  passe  cher 
[chez]  cette  nation,  car  je  prevois  que  vous  aures  besoin  d'une  communi- 
cation directe  avec  elle  pour  procurer  un  passage  libre  et  sur  a  vos  piroges 
tant  en  montant  qu'en  descendant  le  missouris.  n'esperes  pas  de  continuer 
ces  voyages  furtives  avec  facilitee.  tot  ou  tard  vos  effets  y  seront  prise 
et  pillees  et  peutetre  votre  monde  tue. 

car  il  est  certain  que  sqachant  presentement  les  desseins  des  franqais 
pour  le  commerce  du  haut  du  missouris,  est  [et]  le  temps  ou  ils  ont 
coutume  de  montes,  ils  les  quetteront  et  feront  des  decouvertes,  en  partis 
de  guerre,  en  haut  et  en  bas,  pour  les  suprendre.  il  sont  deja  fort  irrites 
contre  nous  a  ce  sujet  et  en  particulier  contre  le  Sr  Jacques  d'eglise,  qui 
volent,  disent-ils,  toutes  les  etees  le  chemin.  jay  persuade  au  chef  que 
javois  arrete  a  son  village  pour  le  voir  et  luy  paries  en  passant,  mais  n'y 
ayant  trouve  personne  javois  continue  route. 

le  village  des  mahas  seroit  le  poste  le  plus  propice  pour  y  etablire  un 
depost  de  marchandises  et  de  vivres  pour  fournir  au  commerce  du  haut  du 
missouris;  etant  situe  environ  a  moitiee  chemin  des  nations  mendannes. 
pour  lors  le  transport  des  marchandises  [a]ux  mendanes  seroit  plus  court, 
et  moins  risquable,  pouvant  profiter  de  la  saison  que  les  scioux  s'eloignent 
ordinairement  des  bords  du  missouris.  pour  passer  de  plus  ils  est  absolu- 
ment  necessaires,  pour  mettre  le  grand  chef  des. mahas  dans  nos  interest, 
soit  pour  le  commerce  avec  sa  nation  soit  pour  celuy  du  haut  du  missourie. 
qui  ne  se  poura  faire  facilement,  sans  son  aveu,  de  le  contenter,  en  [I]ui 

64  Pierre  Montardy,  born  in  1736  at  Montauban  in  France,  came  to  America 
as  a  soldier.  In  1765  he  was  a  sergeant  at  Fort  Chartres,  was  married  there, 
and  later  in  the  year  came  to  St.  Louis  with  Governor  St.  Ange,  when  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  was  given  over  to  the  British.  He  had  a  grant  of  land  in 
St.  Louis,  built  a  house  there,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  village.  He  was  a 
captain  of  militia  in   1787,  and  died  in   1809. 

65  The  medal  which  the  Omaha  so  insistently  demanded  of  Truteau  was 
brought  to  him  by  Mackay  the  next  year.     Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  II.   186. 
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procurant  cette  medailles  qu'il  demande  depuis  si  longtems,  et  un  grand 
pavilion,  et  touts  les  ans  la  compagnie,  de  concert  avec  le  gouvernement, 
pourroit  luy  envoye  un  present,  par  ce  moyen  elle  pourroit  se  procurer 
un  passage  libre  cher  cette  nation,  et  y  tirer  quelques  secours  de  vivres 
pour  une  si  longue  route  soit  en  allant  ou  revenant.  tous  le  jours  ce  chef 
me  parle  de  l'entreprise  des  franqais  pour  le  haut  du  missouris,  des  risques 
et  des  dengers  ou  ils  s'exposent  par  le  recontre  des  sioux.  il  ne  desa- 
prouve  pas  tout  a  fait  a  la  frequentations  que  nous  voulons  avoir  avec  les 
ricaras,  et  les  mendanes.  il  convient  que  ce  sont  des  Bons  sauvages  ches 
qui  les  franqais  seront  bien  requs.  mais  il  ne  peut,  dit-il,  nous  pardonnes 
depasses  en  cachette  a  son  village,  je  luy  repond,  que  les  franqais  trou- 
voient  toujours  tant  de  difficulties  a  passes  les  village  situes  sur  le  mis- 
souris qu'ils  prennent  souvent  le  partis  d'y  passes  en  cachette;  que  les 
franqais  parcouroient  toute  la  terre ;  que  les  chemins  leur  etoient  libres 
partout  sans  qu'aucunes  nations  sauvages  y  mit  obstacle;  que  dans  cette 
seule  rivierre,  les  nations  fermoient  les  oreilles  aux  paroles  de  leur  pere 
Espagnols,  Empechoient  les  franqais  daller  a  la  recherche  des  pelteries 
ou  bon  leurs  sembloient;  que  si  au  contraire  ils  laissoient  les  chemins 
libres  et  ouverts  ils  verroient  en  tout  temps  Des  pirogues  chargees  de  mar- 
chandises  passer  et  repasser  a  leur  village,  ou  ils  arreteroient  en  seuretee 
comme  En  leurs  propre,  tel  qu'il  se  pratique  ches  toutes  les  nations  du 
missisipy,  ches  que  les  franqais  vont  et  viennent  librement.  quelle 
jalousis,  luy  dis  je,  vous  transporte  tous,  de  nous  voir  porter  les  besoins 
aux  nations  situees  ou  dela  de  vous?  pour  quoi  y  porter  vous  Empeche- 
ment  avec  tant  d'opiniatrete?  n'etes  vous  pas  contants  et  heureux  que 
les  franqais  soient  parvenus  jusqu'a  vous,  et  vous  y  apporte  tous  les  ans 
vos  Besoins?  pourquoi  nous  ampecher  [empechez]  vous  de  les  portes  a 
dautre  et  d'y  chercher  des  pelleteries?  ces  nations  ricaras  et  mendannes, 
que  tu  avoues  toi  meme  estre  de  bons  sauvages,  ne  te  remercieront — ils 
pas  de  laisses  un  beau  chemin  aux  franqais,  qui  leur  portent  un  coup  de 
poudre,  un  couteau?  ton  nom  seroit  publie  et  eleve,  ches  toutes  les  nations 
jusqu'aux  sources  de  cette  rivierre.  ton  pere,  le  grand  chefs  des  Espag- 
nols, lorsqu'il  apprendroit  que  tu  Ecoute  sa  parole,  que  tu  joint  ton  coeur 
au  sien  pour  procurer  les  Besoins  a  tous  ses  enfants  situees  sur  le  mis- 
souris, ne  seroit  il  pas  content?  je  ne  decouvre  aucun  sujets  justes  et 
veritables  qui  puissent  t'occasionnes  de  Bouche  le  chemin  aux  franqais 
dans  ces  voyages ;  au  contraires  j  en'y  vois  que  du  bien  pour  toi  et  la 
nation;  tu  serois  assure  de  les  voir  en  toute  saison.  les  nations  cher 
[chez]  qui  nous  parviendrions  pouroient  par  notre  moyen  avoir  frequen- 
tation  avec  toy  et  le  procurer  quantitee  de  chevaux  a  bien  meilleure 
compte  que  ches  les  panis,  qui  vous  les  font  toujours  payes  bien  chere. 
il  me  repondit  que  c'etoit  bien  ;  qu'il  n'ignoroit  pas  que  les  nations 
blanches  couroient  a  la  recherche  des  pelleteries  cher  [chez]  tout  les  peuples 
sauvages  qu'il  pouvoient  decouvrir  et  que  sans  doute  les  premiers  franqais 
qui  avoient  penetres  de  nations  en  nation  s'etoit  ouverts  les  chemins  entre 
eux  et  chacques  village  ou  ils  passoient,  annonqants  les  paroles  de  leur 
g[r]and  chef;  faisants  des  presents  de  sa  par[t]  quand  il  etoit  necessaire; 
mettants  les  sauvages  en  union  partout;  n'epargnant  Rien  pour  adoucir 
leur  esprit  feroces  et  changeants ;  Et  qu'il  savoit  tres  bien  que  malgre 
le  bon  coeur  des  franqais  et  leur  presents,  ils  ont  souvent  etes  pilles  et 
tues  par  toutes  les  nations  qu'il  frequentent,  (Exceptes  les  mahas)  ;  que 
tout  les  chemins  qu'ils  avoient  ouverts  Etoient  arroses  de  leur  sang  et 
couverts  des  marchandises  tant  donnees  que  pilles;  qu'aujourd'huy  notre 
chef  et  nous,  ne  prenions  par  [pas]   les  memes  trace  de  nos  ancetres; 
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puisqu'  au  lieu  de  nous  frayes  les  chemin  par  un  bon  accord  avec  les 
nations  qui  sont  situees  sur  notre  route,  en  leur  anonnq[a]nt  les  paroles 
et  le  dessein  de  notre  chef,  au  lieu  d'employes  les  moyens  ordinaires  et 
convenable  pour  les  mettre  daccord  entr'elle,  et  pour  adoucir  les  prit 
et  le  coeur  des  mechant,  nous  ne  cherchions  qu'a  les  irrites  en  vol[a]nt  les 
chemins;  que  sans  doute  le  dessein  de  notre  chef  et  de  nous  etoit  de  nous 
ouvrir  les  chemin  par  le  sang,  et  le  pillage,  tu  sors,  toimeme,  dit  il,  de 
d'eprouver  par  la  main  des  scioux  qui  ont  faillis  totes  [t'oter]  la  vie; 
dautres  la  perdrons,  soit  par  celle  des  poncas  ou  des  scioux.  quant  a  moi, 
vous  ne  pouves  m'inputer  de  vous  avoir  nuit  [nui],  puisque  vous  vous  en 
etes  toujours  si  bien  caches. 

tu  me  reproche,  me  dit — il,  d'avoir  arrete  [le]  nomme  jean  monier  qui 
etoit  detine  pour  les  poncas.  cela  est  vrai ;  si  je  l'ai  fait  c'etoit  pour  le 
preserves  des  insultes  que  cette  nations  luy  auroit  faites,  sil  se  fut  rendu 
cher  [chez]  elle;  j'etois  informe  de  leur  ma[u]vaise  disposition  pour  les 
francais,  et  pour  luy  particulierement :  disant  qu'apres  son  depart  de  ches 
eux,  ils  etoient  morts  quantite  de  Braves  et  considered,  att[r]ibuants  cette 
mortalities  a  un  certain  calumet  dans  lequel  jean  munier  les  avoit  fumer. 

Dailleurs  je  suis  mecontant  de  plus  en  plus  des  francais.  ils  amenent 
de  grandes  pirogues  chargees  de  marchandises  pour  les  poncas,  les  ricaras, 
les  mendanes,  et  cher  [chez]  toutes  les  nations  qui  habitent  le  missourie ; 
peuples  pour  le  plus  part  qui  les  tuent  tous  les  jours  et  ma  nation,  qui 
n'at  jamais  tue  d'homme  Blancs  en  est  prive  cette  annee  ainsi  que  moy  de 
ma  medaille. 

Lorsque,  appres  avoir  attendu  jusqu'a  la  dernierre  saison  de  Fautomne, 
aux  environs  de  mon  village,  j'ay  vu  arrives  une  seconde  voiture,  con- 
duite  par  le  nomme  Salomon  petit,66  chargee  de  marchandises  pour  les 
poncas,  et  non  pour  moy,  j'ai  ete  tout  a  fait  fache  contre  les  francais. 
je  les  ai  abandonne,  et  suis  venu  a  la  recherche  des  Beuf  sauvages  avec 
toute  ma  famille,  au  nombre  de  dix  sept  loges  pour  vivres. 

Le  Sr  jean  munier  n'ayant  pu  faire  aucune  provisions  de  vivres  at 
envoye  au  nombre  de  six  hyvernan  avec  les  sauvages.  ils  sont  arrive 
icy  avec  cette  dernierre  bandes.  il  m'ont  assures  qu'a  larrivee  de  la 
dernierre  pirogue,  ce  chef  les  avoit  tres  mal  traite;  qu'il  avoit  meme 
pousse  si  rudement  deux  des  engages,  qu'ils  avoient  culbutes  du  haut  en 
bas  dun  Ecorre,  menaqent  de  pilles  la  poudre  du  dit  jean  muniers,  que 
l'ayant  apaise  il  les  a  force  d'hyverner  tout  aupres  de  son  village  et  de 
donner  a  credit  a  ses  gens  de  poudre  et  Balle  se  servant  pour  mesure  dune 
corne  qui  contenoit  en  trois  fois  pour  une  peau,  plus  d'une  libre  de  poudre, 
et  que  luy  meme  avoit  pris  plus  de  quatre  piece  de  drap  et  de  vingt  cou- 
verte  Blanche,  avec  lassortiment,  sans  luy  donnes  un  seul  castor. 

a  son  arrivee  ici  il  m'at  fait  raconter  ce  qui  m'etoit  arrive,  et  mayant 
fait  enires  dans  mon  magasin,  il  mat  oblige  de  luy  montres  ce  qui  me 
restoit  de  marchandises.  il  m'at  plaint  du  malheur  qui  m'etoit  arrive 
chez  les  scioux;  ajoutant  qu'il  ne  vouloit  pas  que  ses  gens  me  fissent 
pleurer.  mais  par  precaution,  me  voyant  peu  de  Butin  et  avant  que  je 
le  trafique,  il  mat  pris  Beaucouppe  de  marchandisse,  me  disant  qu'il  me 
payeroit  bien;  tous  les  jours  il  m'arrache  quelques  plumes,  je  n'a  encore 
requ  de  luy  que  quelques  morceaux  de  viande.  je  crains  bien  qu'il  ne 
me  traite  comme  il  traite  les  autres. 

j'ai  eu  de  grands  difficultes  avec  le  chef  gros  lapin,  chef  de  2me  rang, 

ee  See  Houck,  Spanish  Regime,  I.  186,  193.  In  1780  Solomon  Petit  (or  Petty 
or  Paty),  American,  aged  26,  was  member  of  a  militia  company  in  St.  Louis;  later 
he  was  at  St.  Charles  and  Portage  des  Sioux. 
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qui  non  contant  de  m'avoir  pris  pour  trois  cent  quatre  vingt  onze  livres 
de  marchandises,  prix  de  ma  facture,  et  ne  m'avoir  donne  pour  tout  pay- 
ment que  seize  castor,  quatre  loutre,  cinquante  peaux  de  chevreuil,  et 
quatre  peaux  de  biches,  il  vouloit  me  forces  de  luy  donnes  dix  Brasses  de 
drap,  dix  couverte  Blanche,  a  credit,  payable  au  primtems  a  son  village. 
je  lai  refuse  firmement;  mais  je  crois  bien  que  sans  la  presence  du  grand 
chef,  qui  a  prit  mes  interest  dans  cette  occasion,  il  m'auroit  fait  un  tres 
mauvais  partis. 

car  Messieurs,  que  leur  opposes  que  de  simples  paroles,  qui  n'ont 
pas  plus  deffets  que  [si]  elles  etoient  adresses  aux  arbres  et  aux  roches, 
les  menaces  du  courroux  de  leur  pere,  notre  chef,  et  de  la  privation  de 
leur  Besoins?  ils  ont  les  oreilles  si  rebattues  de  ces  sortes  de  menaces, 
qui  n'arrivent  jamais,  qu'ils  en  rient  et  se  mocquent  de  nous,  nous  traitant 
de  voleurs,  disent  que  nous  de  leur  apportons  que  de  mechantes  marchan- 
dises, que  nos  fusils  ne  valent  rien,  crevant  la  plus  part  dans  leur  mains, 
ou  les  ressorts  manqueants  a  moitie  leur  chasse,  que  nos  haches  ne  sont 
point  d'un  fers  durs,  cassant  au  premier  coup  qu'il  donnent  contre  le  bois 
le  plus  mols,  qu'enfin  ce[s]t  encor  trop  paye  de  deux  peaux  de  castor 
ou  loutre,  et  de  deux  et  trois  peaux  de  chevreuil,  une  Brasse  de  drap,  une 
couverte  Blanche,  et  puisque  les  marchandisses  engloises,  qui  sont  beau- 
coup  plus  belles  et  meilleures,  se  vendent  a  bien  meilleure  marche  sur  le 
missisipy.  quant  au  reste  des  menuitees,  qu'ils  prennent  toujours  en 
quantitee,  ils  se  les  approprient  gratuitement,  comme  dues  a  leur  quantitee 
de  chef  et  de  soldats.  jay  ete  paye  presqu'entierrement  du  reste  de  cette 
Bande,  a  qui  j'avois  donnee  pour  deux  cent  trente  et  une  peaux  a  credit  de 
poudre,  balle,  couteaux,  pierres  affeux  [a  feu],  etc. 

j'ai  perdu  soixante  et  deux  peaux  par  les  soldats  et  les  considerees; 
ils  ont  employes  vingt  cinq  jours  a  la  chasse  du  chevreuil,  et  des  castors, 
et  n'en  ont  tues  que  tres  peu,  faute,  dit  il,  de  bons  fusils  pour  les 
chevreuil ;  et  de  l'epaisseur  de  la  glace  pour  le  castor. 

les  chef  et  les  soldats  mis  a  part,  on  vend  au  commun  du  vilage  avec 
Benefice,  mais  les  premiers  prenant  a  vil  prix  la  majore  partie  des  mar- 
chandises, il  n'en  reste  jamais  asser  pour  enleves  les  pelteries  des  derniers, 
qui  sont  toujours  les  meilleures. 

jay  tres  appropos  a  mon  arrivee  icy,  cette  automne,  cache  les  marchan- 
dises les  plus  propices  pour  les  nations  du  haut  du  missourie.  car  si 
tous  ces  coquins  de  chef  et  considered  les  eussent  vus,  ils  m'en  auroient 
enleves  Bien  d'avantage. 

le  deusieme  jour  de  fevres  trois  jeunes  sauvages  qui  etoient  alles  a 
la  decouverte  des  Beuf  sauvages,  rapporta[ie]nt  qu'il  avoient  entendus 
plusieurs  coups  de  fusils,  et  vus  trois  hommes.  ils  envoyerent  lendemain 
dix  jeunes  gens  pour  reconnoitre  qui    auroit  tire  les  coups  de  fusils. 

Le  quatrieme,  ils  rapporterent  qu'ils  avoit  trouves  six  loges  de  poncas, 
a  quelques  lieux  plus  haut  que  nous. 

En  m'annoncent  cette  nouvelle,  ils  m'en  apprirent  un  Bien  affligeante 
pour  le  Sr  Jacques  deglise,  et  pour  moy,  et  consequemment  qui  cause  un 
prejudice  notable  aux  interests  de  la  compagnie.  ils  me  dirent  done  que 
les  poncas  avoient  surpris  le  Sr  Jacques  deglise,  cet  etee,  a  une  demi 
journee  de  marche  plus  haut  que  leur  villages;  qu'ayant  etes  quelques 
moment  en  deliberation  de  le  tuer,  ils  s'etoient  contentes  de  luy  prendre 
vingt  cinq  fusils,  deux  Barils  de  poudre,  les  Balles  proportionnellement, 
tabac,  couteaux  et  autre  marchandises  dont  je  nai  pu  savoir  au  juste  le 
nombre  ni  la  quentitee. 

je  fus  fort  afflige  de  cette  perte.     je  croyois  ces  fusils  saufs  entre 
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les  mains  de  Sr  Jacques  deglise;  a  qui  je  les  avoit  confie  a  commission, 
par  toutes  les  raisons  que  j'ai  cite  plus  haut  pages,  dailleurs  si  je  les 
eusse  garde  dans  ma  pirogue,  il  m'auroient  etes  enleves  par  les  scioux. 
cette  nouvelle  ne  mat  pas  ete  annonce  paisiblement.  les  chef  mahas 
m'ont  accable  de  reproches  et  d'injurs:  et  menaqent  surtout  le  Sr  Jacques 
deglise  de  le  maltraiter  s'il  le  surprenent  dans  ces  voyage  ca[c]hes;  ainsi 
que  tous  autres  qui  les  entreprendront  d'avantage. 

je  me  suis  defendu  en  leur  assurant  que  j'ignorois  que  le  Sr  deglise 
eut  remonte  le  missourie  appres  moy,  que  sans  doute,  il  avoit  passe  dans 
le  terns  que  je  marchois  par  terre  pour  me  tendre  aux  ricaras. 

je  leur  reiterai  les  intoins  [ententes?]  de  leur  pere  Espagnol,  qui  vou- 
loit  procurer  les  besoins  a  toutes  les  nations  situee  sur  le  missouris;  que 
les  franqais  qui  vouloient  frequentes  tous  les  peuples  sauvages  ne  cher- 
choient  qu'a  faire  le  Bien  et  non  le  mal ;  et  que  ceux  cy  au  contraire  ne 
leur  causoient  que  de  la  perte,  pillant,  les  maltraitant  partout  ou  ils  les 
rencontroient,  et  meme  dans  leur  village. 

je  leur  dit  que  ces  voyages  fu[r]tives  dont  il  nous  faisoient  tant  de 
reproche,  ne  leur  causoient  aucuns  dommages,  Et  que  si  les  franqais 
agissoient  ainsi  c'etoit  par  la  connoissance  de  leur  mauvaise  intentions 
pour  eux ;  et  encore  une  fois  par  les  difficultes  qu'ils  faisoient  toujours 
de  les  laisser  passes,  et  que  si  au  contraire  ils  laissoient  les  chemins 
libres  nous  y  arreterions  avec  plaisirs. 

si  tous  les  peuples  sauvages,  leur  dis  je,  qui  sont  situes  sur  les  chemins 
des  franqais,  depuis  les  pays  ou  se  font  le  marchandises,  jusqu'a  vous, 
leur  eussent  ferme  les  passages,  vous  n'aurier  jemais  requs  de  nous  des 
Besoins  qui  vous  sont  si  necessaires,  mais  au  contraire  toutes  ces  nations, 
contentes  d'avoir  des  franqais  parmy  eux.  qui  donnent  la  vie  a  leurs 
femmes  et  leur  en f ants,  Ecoutent  la  parole  de  leur  pere,  sont  toujours 
daccord  avec  leur  frere,  les  hommes  Blancs.  qui  vont  et  viennent  en  tout 
terns  en  toute  saison  dun  village  a  l'autre,  comme  ils  leur  plait,  [s]ans  y 
trouves  aucune  opositions.  vous  seuls,  Mahas,  autos,67  et  poncas,  qui  aver 
plus  besoin  de  nous  qu'aucunes  autres  nations,  fermes  les  oreilles  aux 
paroles  de  votre  pere  notre  chef:  vos  esprits  et  vos  coeurs  sont  remplis  de 
mauvais  sentiments  pour  nous,  ne  cherchant  qu'a  nous  voles,  nous  trompes, 
nous  pilles,  et  a  nous  nuire  dans  nos  entreprises  par  toutes  sortes  de 
moyens.  enfin  appres  bien  des  ebats  semblables,  car  je  ne  ferois  pas  si 
je  citois  toutes  les  impertinents  discours,  qu'il  me  tiennent  tous  les  jours, 
ce  chef  ruse  veut  toujours  me  persuade  que  cest  pour  la  conservation 
des  effets,  et  de  la  vie  meme  des  franqais,  s'il  Blame  les  voyages  du  haut 
du  missouris.  la  perte  des  effets  du  Sr  Jacques  deglise  par  la  main  des 
poncas,  et  des  miens  par  celle  des  scioux,  donne  un  grand  poid  a  ses 
raisons,  quoique  le  veritable  motif  de  son  mecontentement  soit  de  n'avoir 
put  luy  meme  nous  en  arraches  la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  forte  partie,  si  nous 
eussions  arreter  cher  [chez]  luy. 

le  sieze  fevrier  deux  des  engages  du  Sr  jean  munier  ont  partis  pour 
alles  cher  [chez]  luy. 

jai  envoye  deux  de  mes  gens  avec  eux  chercher  une  lettre  a  moi 
Ecritte  par  ma  femme  et  apporte  par  le  Sr  Salomon.68  j'ai  premedite  de 
prouver  aux  mahas  et  aux  poncas  par  cette  lettre,  que  les  fusils  pris  par 
les  derniers,  entre  les  mains  du  Sr  Jacques  deglise,  m'appartenoit,  leur 
disant  que  n'y  ayant  point  de  fusils  a  village  franqais  a  mon  depart,  j'avois 

61  Oto. 

es  Solomon  Petit. 
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recommande  au  Sr  Jacques  deglise  [de]  m'en  apporter  vingt  six,  s'il  y  en 
avoit  d'arrive  lorsqu'il  partiroit.    je  ne  sqai  si  cette  ruse  me  reussira. 

le  huitieme  du  raois  de  mars  le  grand  chef  des  mahas  et  toute  sa 
famille  est  partis  d'icy  pour  retournes  a  son  village  sans  me  donnes  une 
seule  peau,  disant  que  sa  pelleted  [es]  etoit  en  cache  a  son  village,  mais 
je  n'espere  rien  de  [ce]  coquin  pour  deux  cent  vingt  trois  livres,  prix  de 
facture. 

le  neuf  sont  arrives  les  deux  hommes  que  j'avois  envoye  chercher 
une  lettre,  accompagne  du  Sr  Salomon  et  deux  autres  engages,  avec  quel- 
que  effets  pour  acheter  des  vivres,  ayant  jeunes  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
l'hyvers,  ne  mangeant  que  des  feveroles  sauvages. 

le  dix  les  deux  grands  chef  poncas  sont  arrives  icy  (l'un  se  nomme 
Kichetabaco,69  l'autre  morrest  naugy).  je  les  ai  bien  Requ.  je  leur  ai 
dit  que  leur  perre  Espagnols,  protecteur  de  toutes  les  nations  qui  habitent 
le  missouris,  vouloit  leur  procurer  leur  besoins  leur  envoyant  tous  les  ans 
une  voiture  chargee  de  marchandises  pour  eux,  mais  que  les  mahas,  fin  et 
ruses,  leur  fermoient  les  chemin,  disant  que  les  poncas  etoient  de  mauvais 
gens,  les  acusent  de  vouloire  piller  et  tuer  les  franqais  qui  entreroient 
cher  [chez]  eux,  attribuants  les  maladie,  mortalities,70  a  leurs  marchan- 
dises, que  les  seuls  mahas  etoient  les  autheures  de  leur  miserre.  je  les 
exhortai  a  bien  traites  les  franqais  partout  ou  ils  les  trouveroient,  que  les 
intentions  de  leur  pere  espagnol  etoit  d'avoir  au  Beau  chemin  partouts  ses 
enfants.  je  les  sollicitai  a  bien  payer  les  effets  qu'ils  avoient  pris  au 
Sr  Jacques  deglise. 

je  leur  assurai  en  leur  montrant  la  lettre  que  le  Sr  Salomon  mavoit 
aporte,  que  les  fusils  m'appartenoit,  que  d'ailleurs  la  poudre  et  les  autres 
effets  qu'ils  avoient  pris,  sortoient  du  meme  village,  et  de  la  meme  maison, 
que  les  miens ;  qu'ainsi  ils  feroient  tres  bien  de  me  donnes  les  pelleteries 
qu'ils  luy  destinoient  en  payement,  et  de  ne  pas  les  trafiques  [trafiguer]  ni 
a  dautres  franqais  ni  aux  mahas,  ce  qui  arriveroit  infailliblement  sils  ne 
me  les  donnoient  par  le  Sr  Jacques,  ne  pouvant  etre  de  sitot  de  retour  a 
leurs  village;  que  s'ils  nous  faisoient  pleures  les  mahas  seroient  contents, 
et  confirmeroient  leurs  mechantes  paroles  contre  eux. 

Et  qu'au  contraire,  s'ils  nous  rendoient  le  coeur  content,  cela  prou- 
veroit  que  tous  les  mauvais  discours  des  mahas  sont  faux,  que  leur  pere 
Espagnols  seroit  satisfait  deux  et  qu'ils  pouvoient  etre  assures  que  les 
franqais,  apprenant  leur  bonne  conduitte,  feroient  tous  leurs  efforts  pour 
parvenier  a  leur  village,  leur  apportes  leurs  besoins. 

je  les  conseillai  de  fermer  les  oreilles  aux  discours  flatteurs  et  ruses 
des  mahas,  qui  ne  tendoient  qu'a  les  Brouiller  avec  nous  et  consequem- 
ment  les  rendre  malheureux. 

il  me  dirent  que  tous  les  mauvais  discours  des  mahas  etoient  faux; 
qu'il  n'y  avoit  rien  sur  la  terre  de  meilleures  que  les  hommes  Blancs  et 
leur  marchandises;  que  le  chef  des  mahas  etoit  un  mechant  que  [qui]  les 
trompoit  toujours  et  les  rendoit  digne  de  pitiee;  que  je  prouverois  moi- 
merae  lorsque  jentrerois  dans  leur  village  s'ils  etoient  tels  qu'ils  les 
accusoient;  qu'ils  etoit  veritable  qu'ils  avoient  pris  vingt  quatre  fusils, 
poudre  et  Balles,  a  Jacques  deglise  ;  que  la  necessitee,  voyant  que  les  mahas 
arretoit  toujours  leur  voiture,  le  leur  avoit  fait  faire;  qu'en  outre  c'etoit 

68  "Big  Tobacco".  Cf.  Shudegacheh  ("The  Smoker"),  the  chief  of  the 
Ponca  whom  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied  describes  (Early  Western  Travels, 
XXII.  283,  284),  and  whose  portrait  Catlin  and  Bodmer  both  painted. 

'0  The  Ponca  were  almost  exterminated  a  few  years  later  by  the  smallpox 
brought  them  by  traders. 
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pour  se  venges  des  ricaras  qui  les  avoient  mal  requs  et  voulus  tuer 
lorsqu'ils  avoient  etes  en  parole  l'etes  dernierre  cher  [chez]  eux,  que  les 
considered  de  leur  nation  avoient  determienes  de  bien  faire  payes  leur 
jeunes  gens,  ce  qu'il  avoient  pris;  qu'ils  ne  seroit  detache  aucunes  pelteries 
que  le  pavement  ne  fut  complet ;  que  lorsqu'ils  seroient  tous  arrives  a 
leur  village,  il  tiendroient  une  assemblee  a  ce  sujet;  quil  me  recom- 
mandoient,  aussitot  la  navigation  libre,  de  my  rendre  promptement;  qu'ils 
croyoient  que  je  serois  content. 

ils  represented  qu'ils  etoient  denues  de  poudre,  que  cela  seul  occasion- 
neroit  peut  estre  leurs  gens  a  detournes  des  pelteries  pour  en  avoir  des 
Mahas.  pour  les  encourages  a  conserver  leur  pelleteries,  je  leur  ai 
promis  que  s'ils  me  payoient  bien,  je  leur  en  vendrois  quelque  peu,  ainsi 
que  drap  et  couverte  Blanche  que  javois  reserve  pour  eux.  pours  lors  ils 
ont  parus  contants  et  m'ont  pries  avec  instance  de  les  leur  conserves,  les 
mahas  font  tout  leur  possible  pour  les  detournes  de  payes  ce  qu'ils  ont  pris 
a  Jacques  deglise.  cet  hommes  a  fait  voir  aux  poncas  les  cinq  medailles, 
et  les  cinq  pavilions  dont  il  est  charge  pour  les  chef  mendannes.  cette  viie 
a  donnee  une  fort  jalousie  a  ces  deux  nations  cy  et  occasione  bien  des 
mauvaises  paroles  contre  nous. 

En  parlant  avec  ces  chef  poncas  de  la  nation  ricaras,  cher  [chez]  qui 
ils  ont  ete  l'etee  dernierre,  ils  m'ont  appris  que  cinq  franqais  qui  etoient 
restes  cher  [chez]  cette  nation  ils  n'en  avoient  vus  que  deux;  que  les  ris71 
leur  avoient  dit  que  les  trois  autres  franqais  etoient  partis,  il  y  avoit  un 
temps  considerable,  avec  sept  considered  de  leur  nation,  pour  aller  en 
parole  cher  [chez]  des  peuples  sauvage  tres  eloignes;  que  n'etant  point 
revenus,  il  croyoient  qu'ils  avoient  etes  tues,  et  quils  se  disposoient  d'aller 
tous  en  guerre  pour  venges  leurs  morts. 

le  onze  le  chef  gros  lapin  est  partis  d'icy  avec  toute  sa  famille.  le 
douses,  trente  loge  des  poncas  sont  arrives  sur  l'autre  rive  du  missouris 
vis  avis  de  nous,  le  treise  jay  ete  les  visites.  ils  mont  Bien  festines.  Ie 
Sr  Salomon  at  achate  Beaucoup  de  viande  seches,  a  bon  marche. 

j'ay  propose  au  chef  de  cette  Bande  de  faire  payes  ceux  qui  avoit 
de  mes  fusils,  il  n'at  point  voulu ;  distant  qu'il  falloit  qu'ils  furent  tous 
rassembles  a  leur  village  pour  cela. 

le  quatorse  ils  ont  leves  le  camp  et  sont  partis,  jay  envoye  pierre 
Berges,  qui  entend  passablement  leur  Langue,  avec  eux,  luy  ayant  donne 
quelques  morqeaux  de  tabac  pour  faire  fumer  les  considered  de  chacques 
Bande  et  le  encourage  a  me  conserves  leur  pelteries. 

je  suis  fort  impatient  de  ne  pouvoir  partir  dicy  promptement;  les 
glace  couvrent  encorre  la  surface  des  eaux.  nous  avons  icy  un  hivers  tres 
douce,    il  n'a  tombe  que  quatre  pouces  de  neige  qui  n'a  dure  que  dix  jours. 

mais  les  eaux  du  missouris  sont  si  Basses  que  la  glace  ne  peut  se 
detaches  sans  en  montange. 

le  21  les  glaces  du  missouris  ce  sont  dissoude  et  ont  passees.  le  vingt 
deux  et  vingt  trois  toute  la  journee  j'ai  pris  le  partis  de  faire  descendre 
deux  hommes  avec  le  peu  de  pelteries  que  j'ay  retires  des  mahas  et  des 
poncas.  le  Sr  jean  munier  mat  promis  par  le  Sr  Salomon  de  faire  cajeu 
de  pelteries  ensemble. 

je  remonte  aux  nations  d'en  haut  avec  six  hommes,  le  peu  de  pelteries 
que  jenvoye  ne  val[a]  nt  pas  la  peine  d'envoyer  plus  de  monde. 

a  mon  arrivee  aux  ricaras,  et  aux  mendanes,  si  je  peu  passer  les 
premiers  librement,  je  traiterai  les  pelteries  qui  se  trouveront  cher  [chez] 
cette  nations  et  je  vous  les  envoyerai  par  trois  des  engages  le  plus  tot 
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possible,  si  je  vois  le  Sr  Jacques  deglise,  comme  je  l'esperre,  en  luy  four- 
nissant  deux  ou  trois  hommes,  s'il  le  faut,  ma  grande  pirogue,  et  une  autre 
qu'il  aurat  sans  doute  faite  cet  hyvers,  suffiront  pour  descendre  ses  pelteries 
et  les  miennes,  et  pour  lors  je  me  propose  de  garder  sa  vielle  voiture, 
pour  naviguer  ou  il  sera  necessaires. 

j'envoye  d'icy  deux  voiture  pettites  que  mes  gens  on[t]  fait  cet 
hyvers.  il  n'a  pas  ete  possible  d'en  faire  de  plus  grand  ni  de  meilleurs. 
il  n'y  [a]   aucun  bois  dans  ces  endroits  c'y  propice  pour  en  faire. 

si  le  Sr  jean  munier  ne  descent  q'une  des  mes  voitures  j'ay  recom- 
mandes  a  mes  gens  de  mettre  l'autre  en  cache  dans  quelqu'endroit  re- 
marquable,  ou  les  deuxieme  qui  descendront  pourront  la  prendre  en 
passant. 

cecy  n'  a  point  eu  d'effets.  jay  pris  partis,  d'envoyes  la  grande  pirogue 
et  une  autre  petitte,  me  servant  d'une  moyenne  voiture  que  mes  gens  ont 
fait  cette  hyvers  pour  montes.  les  menaces  et  les  mauvaise  paroles  tenues 
par  le  Sr  Salomon  a  son  depart,  a  mes  gens,  ayant  recommande  a  deux 
hommes  employes  du  Sr  jean  munier  pour  traiter  aux  poncas,  de  faire  un 
canot  de  peaux  pour  descendre  leurs  pelteries  et  de  laisser  mes  deux 
hommes  sur  la  greve  avec  leurs  voiture  et  effets,  m'ont  fait  craind[r]e 
qu'il  ne  persuadas  au  Sr  jean  munies  de  me  jouer  quelque  mauvais  tour  et 
que  les  deux  hommes  ne  se  trouvassent  embarasses  ne  pouvant  descendre 
seuls. 

c'est  pourquoi  je  me  suis  determine  d'envoyer  trois  hommes  vous 
menes  les  pelleteries  que  j'ai  retire  des  mahas  et  des  poncas.  je  n'ai  pus 
partir  de  mon  hyvernement  que  le  vingt  cinq  de  mars,  et  je  suis  arrivee 
le  meme  jour  aupres  du  village  des  poncas;  le  lendemain  jay  entre  cher 
[chez]  eux.  leurs  cabanes  sont  baties  a  environ  une  demy  lieux  du 
missouris. 

le  temps  ne  me  permet  pas  de  vous  faire  une  narrations  emplifiee 
du  caracterre  de  cette  nation. 

je  vous  dirai  pour  le  certain  que  ce  sont  de  grands  coquins.  ils  copient 
exactement  les  mahas  dans  toutes  leur  manierres  dagir  avec  les  franqais, 
achettant  les  marchandieses  a  leur  volcntee,  les  pren[a]nt  de  force,  quand 
on  les  refuse  ;  les  chef  principalement  sont  des  pilleurs  de  marchandises. 
jay  fait  une  tres  mauvaise  traitte  avec  eux.  ces  deux  chef  m'ont  pris  la 
moitie  du  draps  et  couverte  Blanches  que  j'y  avois  portes,  a  trois  peaux 
de  chevreuils,  la  couverte,  petitte  et  grand  peaux  egallement,  un  sac 
contenant  vingt  cinq  livres  de  poudre  et  un  dittes  de  soixante  livres,  des 
Balles;  et  ne  m'ont  donne  que  trente  peaux.  ce  sont  des  gens  qui  visitent 
toutes  les  effets  generablement,  et  prennent  ce  qui  leur  convient,  au  prix 
qu'il  veulent.  toutes  les  representations  et  plaintes  que  Ion  puisse  faire 
ne  font  aucun  effet  sur  leur  mauvais  coeurs.  il  nous  repettent  sans  cesse 
que  les  mahas  nous  font  pire  qu'eux.  les  derniers  ne  cessent  de  les  mal 
conseilles,  les  instruisant  a  fond  de  toutes  leurs  ruse  et  fourberies  pour 
rapines  les  franqais ;  ceux  cy  ne  suivent  que  trop  leur  avis. 

ce  grand  coquin  de  chef  mahas  surtout,  est  ecoute  par  les  poncas 
comme  un  oracle,  ils  est  leur  dieu  tutelaire,  lui  et  les  autres  chef  de 
cette  nation  on[t]  fait  touts  leurs  efforts  pour  empecher  les  poncas  de  me 
payer  les  fusils  pris  entre  les  mains  du  Sr  Jacques  deglise.  tous  les  jours, 
etant  campes  pres  de  nous,  ils  envoyoient  des  messager  debitan  des  men- 
songes,  et  tenir  de  mauvais  discours  contre  moi :  je  reponssai  autant  qu'il 
m'etoit  possible,  touts  ces  mensonges  et  propos,  faisant  entendre  aux  pon- 
cas que  les  mahas  ne  cherchoicnt  qu'a  les  tenir  miserables,  les  privant  de 
franqais  pour  les  forcer  de  leur  donnes  leurs  pelleteries. 
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ils  convenoient  de  la  veritee  de  mes  paroles,  et  agissoient  toujours 
selon  les  conseils  de  leur  dieu  tutelaire,  le  grand  chef  des  mahas.  ce 
mechant  homme,  apprenant  que  les  poncas  ne  me  traitoit  pas  tout  a  fait 
aussi  mal  qu'il  le  desiroit,  at  eut  la  malignitee  d'envooyes  un  dernier 
missager,  rapporter  une  calomnie  sinistre  qu'elle  a  fa[i]lli  m'occasionnes 
bien  du  mal  par  cette  nation. 

il  les  a  fait  avertir,  comme  etant  leur  pere,  et  ne  cherchant  que  leur 
conservation,  que  le  nomme  salom  petit  en  passent  cher  [chez]  luy,  luy 
avoit  assure  que  je  devois  faire  mourir  les  poncas  et  les  scioux  par  de 
mauvaise  medecines  que  je  jetterois  dans  le  feu,  les  premiers  pour  avoir 
pille  le  Sr  Jacques  deglise,  et  les  derniers  pour  m'avoir  arrache  ma  mar- 
chandises,  et  que  Salomon  l'avoit  sollicite  de  se  retirer  promptement,  luy 
et  ses  gens,  d'aupres  des  poncas,  crainte  d'estre  enveloppes  dans  cette 
maladie  contagieuse  que  je  voulois  jetter  sur  les  premiers,  disant  que 
partous  les  livres  qu'il  m'avoit  vu,  et  les  ecrits  qu'ils  mavoit  vu  faire  cet 
hyvers,  il  connoisoit  que  jetois  un  grand  homme  de  medecine. 

juger,  messieurs,  jusqu'a  quel  point  cet  chef  pousse  la  ruse  et  la 
fourberie  contre  nous. 

cette  nouvelle  rapporte  sur  le  soir  causa  un  grand  trouble  cher  [chez] 
ce  peuple,  remplis  de  faux  prejuge  et  superstitions,  on  entendit  dans  le 
camp  que  l'arangue  et  chanson  de  morts.  chef,  viellards  et  considered 
vinrent  me  demande  raison  de  cette  nouvelle.  je  les  ai  persuade  du 
contraire  par  mils  raisons  et  preuves,  qu'il  seroit  trop  long  de  rapporter 
icy.     enfin  leur  terreur  sest  evanuie  dans  lesprit  au  moins  des  principaux. 

car  je  crois  bien  que  la  majore  partie  de  ce  peuple  credule,  super- 
stitieux,  et  mechant,  croit  toujours,  sur  la  parole  du  chef  des  mahas, 
que  suis  capable  de  les  faire  tous  m[ourir].  aussi  depuis  le  moment  de 
cette  nouvelle  je  n'ai  ose  toucher  ni  livre,  ni  papiers,  ni  plume  devant 
des  gens  si  Borne. 
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The  Influence  of  Monarchs:  Steps  in  a  New  Science  of  History. 

By  Frederick  A.  Woods,  M.D.     (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company.     1913.    Pp.  xiii,  422.) 

We  have  to  do  here  with  a  new  science  to  which  the  author  has  given 
the  name  of  "  historiometry  "  and  with  a  new  philosophy  of  history  which 
he  calls  the  "gametic  interpretation  of  history".  The  meaning  of  these 
terms  may  be  made  clear  in  their  connection  with  the  central  thesis  of  the 
book,  which  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  preface :  "  Only  very  rarely  has  a 
nation  progressed  in  its  political  and  economic  aspects,  save  under  the 
leadership  of  a  strong  sovereign.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  so  plain  and 
simple  a  truth  has  never  been  dwelt  upon  before.  There  are,  moreover, 
cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  monarchs  have,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  caused  the  changing  conditions." 

This  truth  emerges,  in  the  author's  opinion,  from  his  survey  of  the 
history  of  fourteen  countries  of  Europe  during  a  long  period,  in  general 
from  the  tenth  century  to  the  French  Revolution.  He  grades  the  368 
rulers  of  this  period  according  to  "  intellectual  qualities  ",  as  superior, 
inferior,  and  ordinary  or  doubtful,  and  to  each  he  assigns  the  mathe- 
matical symbol  of  plus,  minus,  or  plus-minus.  These  valuations  are  based 
upon  what  historians  have  said  of  them,  upon  the  "  usual  or  standard 
authorities  ".  "  Historians  may  and  do  disagree  upon  minor  points  ",  says 
Dr.  Woods,  "  but  not  often  upon  essentials  " — a  very  optimistic  statement, 
couleur  de  rose. 

Having  graded  the  monarchs,  the  author  then  grades  the  political  and 
economic  condition  of  the  country  during  each  reign.  The  two  sets  of 
marks  are  then  presented  in  parallel  columns  and  the  results  show  that 
"  strong,  mediocre,  and  weak  monarchs  in  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  " 
are  associated  with  strong,  mediocre,  and  weak  periods.  In  other  words 
history  reveals  a  "  very  high  correlation  between  mentalities  of  rulers  and 
the  conditions  of  their  realms  ". 

Having  shown  the  fact  of  this  correlation  the  author  seeks  its  expla- 
nation, and  he  finds  it  in  this — that  the  monarchs  have  caused  the  con- 
ditions, "  the  only  explanation  consistent  with  all  the  observations " 
(chap.  XVII.).  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are 
a  select  and  vastly  superior  breed,  "  a  biologically  isolated  class  "  and 
that  this  superiority  is  due  to  heredity,  not  to  environment  or  oppor- 
tunity. Heredity  is  "  the  master  key  of  history ".  The  influences  of 
environment  are  "  trivial,  illusive  and  difficult  to  measure  ".  "  For  this 
view  of  history  which  postulates  the  extreme  importance  of  heredity  and 
(334) 
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selection — this  breeder's  view  of  history  as  one  might  call  it "  Dr.  Woods 
proposes  the  phrase  "  gametic  interpretation  of  history  ".  "  The  true 
interpretation  of  history  must  hinge  upon  the  gametes"  (or  germ-cells) 
"  and  the  laws  of  history  will  be  found  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  laws  which 
govern  all  organic  life"  (p.    303). 

Dr.  Woods's  book  is  one  of  marked  originality  and  of  confident  tone. 
It  will  probably  provoke  the  historian,  as  every  other  "  philosophy  "  of 
history  has  done,  to  repeated  dissent,  to  frequent  interrogation.  He  will 
regard  this  interpretation  of  the  development  of  Europe  during  several 
centuries  as  pronounced  over-simplification.  The  monarchs  may  be  the 
result  of  the  pedigrees — we  will  leave  that  to  the  proper  authorities  to 
decide — but  if  they  are  and  if  they  are  vastly  superior  to  other  men  does 
it  follow  that  the  "conditions  are  the  result  of  the  monarchs"? 

Again,  probably  most  historians  will  regard  Dr.  Woods's  method  of 
dividing  up  these  centuries  into  little  sections,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  reigns,  as  artificial,  and  any  attempt  to  grade  them  as  if  they  were 
distinct  units,  as  if  they  did  not  fuse  and  blend  into  each  other,  is  a 
dubious  proceeding.  "  The  conditions  of  one  reign  do  not  sensibly  influ- 
ence the  conditions  of  the  next "  is  one  of  the  hazardous  assertions  of 
this  book  (p.  249). 

In  reading  this  volume  one  inevitably  wonders  what  Dr.  Woods  will 
do  with  Napoleon,  "  the  most  entirely  known  as  well  as  the  ablest  of 
historic  men ",  as  Lord  Acton  says.  Well,  he  adopts  him !  "  Even 
Napoleon  belongs  in  part  to  royalty,  since  the  great  parvenu  augmented 
the  strength  of  royalty  inasmuch  as  he  became  royal  and  allied  his  family 
with  royalty"  (p.  261).  This  is  quite  in  the  vein  of  Napoleon  himself, 
who  was  wont  to  assert  that  his  coups  d'etat  and  plebiscites  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  Republic. 

Of  course,  in  a  period  of  monarchical  government  monarchs  exerted 
an  influence.  But  that  they  exerted  the  overwhelming  influence  here  indi- 
cated, that  they  "  caused  the  conditions  ",  or  that  they  were  in  any  great 
number  the  able  men  our  author  is  inclined  to  think  them  would  probably 
not  be  readily  accepted  by  historians,  at  least  without  far  greater  proof 
than  is  vouchsafed.  One  would  the  more  readily  incline  offhand  to  agree 
with  Gibbon,  who  passed  many  of  them  in  review  and  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  the  generality  of  princes,  if  they  were  stripped  of  their 
purple  and  cast  naked  into  the  world,  would  inevitably  sink  to  the  lowest 
rank  of  society  without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  their  obscurity  ".  Gib- 
bon may  have  been  unduly  pessimistic  but  at  least  he  was  an  accomplished 
interpreter  of  history  and  a  connoisseur  in  monarchs. 

Charles  Downer  Hazen. 

The  Municipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire.     By  James   S.  Reid, 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  University  of  Cambridge. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press.     1913.     Pp.  xv,  548.) 
This  volume  is  the  product  of  a  course  of  lectures  originally  deliv- 
ered in  the  University  of  London,  and  afterward  at  the  Lowell  Institute, 
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Boston,  and  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  "to  provide  students  with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  re- 
garded in  one  of  its  most  important  aspects,  that  of  a  vast  federation  of 
commonwealths,  retaining  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  so-called 
'  city-state '  ".  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  teaching  and  the  writing 
of  Roman  history  have  concentrated  attention  on  the  province  to  the 
neglect  of  the  municipality.  He  believes,  further,  "  that  the  residuary 
impression  of  the  ancient  world  left  by  a  classical  education  comprises 
commonly  the  idea  that  the  Romans  ran,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  political 
steam-roller  over  the  ancient  world  ". 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  writers  and  teachers  of  Roman 
history  to  allow  all  these  declarations  to  remain  unchallenged.  There 
is  a  goodly  number  of  works  on  Roman  history  and  institutions  from 
which  we  may  learn  that  the  province  was  little  more  than  an  aggregate 
of  states ;  and  certainly  Seeck,  for  example,  in  his  Geschichte  des  Unter- 
gangs  der  Antiken  Welt,  has  preceded  Professor  Reid  in  giving  due 
prominence  to  the  municipia.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  widely  known, 
written,  and  taught  that,  far  from  enforcing  a  steam-roller  policy,  Rome 
preferred  as  a  rule  to  leave  local  institutions  much  as  she  found  them. 
Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  state  of  instruction  in  England,  American 
teachers  for  many  years  have  been  treating  of  the  municipalities  in  the 
light  in  which  Professor  Reid  understands  them.  One  prominent  thesis 
of  his  work,  however,  that  the  empire  was  "a  vast  federation  of  com- 
monwealths", though  several  times  repeated  (cf.  p.  44),  remains 
unproved. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  the  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  town  in  Italy  from  the  earliest  times  known  to  the  archaeol- 
ogist. Next,  having  given  several  pages  to  the  early  growth  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  he  describes  the  expansion  of  her  power  over  Italy  in  so  far 
as  it  affected  the  cities,  whose  history  he  then  follows  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  changes  in  the  municipia 
effected  by  Gaius  Gracchus,  Sulla,  and  Caesar.  The  so-called  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  he  seems  to  conclude,  is  not  the  work  of  Caesar  but  "  three 
portions  of  three  different  laws  ",  put  together,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
by  the  citizens  of  Heraclea.  Possibly  the  author  might  gain  something 
from  the  sober  treatment  of  this  subject  by  E.  Pais,  Circa  I'Eta  e  la 
Natura  della  'Lex  Latina  di  Eraclea'  (Rome,  1911). 

For  the  imperial  period  Professor  Reid  divides  the  empire  into  great 
sections,  or  groups  of  provinces,  and  follows  each  section  separately 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  view  of  the  multitude  of  municipal  units  under 
investigation,  a  treatment  of  the  kind,  though  the  opposite  of  synthetic, 
seems  unavoidable.  Some  degree  of  unity,  however,  is  added  by  the 
chapters  on  Internal  Administration  (XIII.),  The  Process  of  Decay 
(XIV.),  and  Social  Aspects  (XV.).  The  volume  closes  with  an  excel- 
lent index. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  is  the  result  of  great  industry, 
and  that  it  makes  available  for  the  first  time  in  English  an  enormous 
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mass  of  information  on  the  municipalities.  The  effect  will  be  to  add 
interest  to  these  most  vital  elements  of  imperial  life,  and  for  this  reason 
the  author  deserves  our  thanks. 

The  value  of  the  work,  however,  is  greatly  lessened  by  defects  in  its 
preparation.  One  serious  fault  is  the  intolerable  style.  The  following  is 
a  characteristic  passage  (p.  476)  : 

An  interesting  general  regulation  was  established  by  the  senatus- 
consultum  Hosidianum  of  the  year  56  A.  D.,  which  checked  the  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  municipalities  without  provision  being  made  for 
their  reconstruction.  In  the  fundamental  law  of  Tarentum  there  is  a 
provision  that  no  structure  is  to  be  pulled  down  excepting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  it  by  a  better,  without  the  permission  of  the  Roman 
senate,  and  if  this  rule  is  violated,  anyone  may  sue  the  offender  for  the 
value  of  the  building,  which  will  be  forfeited  to  the  municipality. 

Worse  than  the  long,  rambling  structure  of  these  sentences  is  the  fact 
that  phrases  and  subordinate  clauses  are  misplaced,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  thought. 

A  defect  perhaps  even  more  serious  than  obscure,  misleading  phrase- 
ology is  the  total  absence  of  references  to  sources  and  authorities.  The 
idea  that  students  are  to  receive  in  open-mouthed  awe  the  teachings 
of  the  infallible  master,  unsupported  by  visible  evidence,  has  long  been 
obsolete,  at  least  in  America.  In  our  universities  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  student  to  make  his  own  independent 
way  among  authorities  and  sources.  For  "  the  higher  teaching  of  stu- 
dents ",  therefore,  the  volume  in  its  present  condition  will  be  of  little 
service.  The  same  absence  of  evidence,  while  depriving  the  book  of 
nearly  all  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  or  as  a  help  to  scholars, 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  author's  accuracy  of  state- 
ment or  soundness  of  interpretation.  His  ability  as  a  scholar  is  un- 
doubted; and  yet  a  careful  examination  of  certain  chapters  has  convinced 
the  reviewer  that  the  word  of  the  author  cannot  be  considered  so  authori- 
tative as  to  need  no  basis  of  evidence.  If,  however.  Professor  Reid  will 
prepare  a  new  edition  in  more  precise  and  intelligible  language  and  with 
full  references  to  his  sources  of  information,  he  will  do  a  great  service 
to  scholarship  and  to  higher  education  in  the  field;  otherwise  the  work 
will  have  to  be  done  by  someone  else. 

George  Willis  Botsford. 

Gnostiques  et  Gnosticisme:  Etude  Critique  des  Documents  du  Gnos- 
ticisme Chretien  mix  IIe  et  IIIe  Siecles.     Par  Eugene  de  Faye, 
Directeur  d'Etudes  a  l'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.      [Bib- 
liotheque   de   l'Ecole   des   Hautes   Etudes,   Sciences   Religieuses, 
vol.  27.]     (Paris:  Ernest  Leroux.     1913.     Pp.  ii,  480.) 
M.  Faye's  intention  was  not  to  investigate  the  origins  of  Gnosticism 
or  to  construct  its  total  history.     He  has  undertaken  a  critical  study  of 
the  documents.    Since  the  accounts  in  the  Church  Fathers  are  notoriously 
prejudiced  and  distorted,  he  will  rely  primarily  on  surviving  fragments 
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of  Gnostic  writings  and  gain  from  them  an  impression  which  will  pro- 
vide a  critical  control  of  the  representations  of  their  opponents  and 
allow  a  distinction  between  the  original  teachings  of  masters  like  Basilides 
or  Valentine  and  the  views  developed  later  by  their  adherents.  It  may  be 
possible  then  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  a  leading  Gnostic  sect 
was  born  and  developed  and  to  have  thereby  a  guide  for  the  study  of 
sects  known  only  by  ecclesiastical  polemics  against  them.  In  this  method 
M.  Faye  rests  his  claim  to  any  degree  of  novelty  or  originality.  His 
work  contains  a  systematic  criticism  of  the  notable  work  of  Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme  der  Gnosis  (1907),  who  is  viewed  as  too  dependent  on 
the  Patristic  use  of  bizarre  and  contradictory  elements  found  in  undis- 
criminated sources.  Bousset,  moreover,  tends  to  find  resemblances,  to 
generalize,  to  reduce  to  a  few  types.  M.  Faye  excels  in  distinctions,  in 
detecting  differences,  in  individualizing.  As  here  individualized  and 
studied  from  actual  or  virtual  sources,  Basilides,  Valentine,  Heracleon, 
and  Ptolemy  are  found  to  be  essentially  Christian  moralists  with  a  certain 
bold  bent  to  speculation.  Criticism  of  the  ecclesiastical  accounts  reduces 
the  amount  and  complexity  of  these  symbolic  speculations  and  shows  these 
Gnostics  at  least  as  more  essentially  Christian  religionists.  It  is  probable 
that  M.  Faye  will  find  assent  in  the  main  on  this  point.  In  the  case  of 
Marcion  also  he  is  successful  in  opposing  Bousset  and  in  intensifying 
Harnack's  appreciation  of  Marcion  as  a  Biblical  exegete  rather  than  a 
philosopher. 

While  this  interesting  application  of  historical  criticism  results  in 
some  clear  gain,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  total  result  is  acceptable. 
Apart  from  some  incidental  observations  M.  Faye  ignores  the  question 
of  non-Christian  origin  and  analogies,  and  he  tends  therefore  to  con- 
ceive the  process  as  beginning  with  comparatively  dignified  and  tem- 
perate Christian  thinkers  and  degenerating  through  the  puerilities  and 
crudities  of  succeeding  generations  of  inferior  intellectual  power.  He 
leaves  the  impression  of  deriving  school  from  school  within  the  horizons 
of  Christianity.  The  nobler  earlier  groups  were  driven  to  speculation 
by  their  acute  interest  in  the  problem  of  sin  and  redemption.  Their  suc- 
cessors offer  variations  of  their  teaching.  About  200  A.  D.  there  is  a 
rapid  decomposition  and  melange  of  these  circles,  the  adoption  of  sacra- 
mental rites  from  other  syncretistic  cults,  a  loss  of  thought,  a  tendency 
to  the  irrational  and  occult,  and  to  licentiousness. 

On  the  other  hand  Bousset  studied  Gnosticism  by  a  religionsgeschicht- 
liche  Methode,  keenly  interested  in  the  sources  of  the  speculative  and 
mythological  conceptions  adopted  by  Gnostics.  The  net  result  of  his 
study  is  a  picture  of  a  syncretistic  pagan  movement,  with  a  medley  of 
obscure  Oriental  origins,  coming  in  contact  first  with  Judaism  and  estab- 
lishing relations  with  its  conceptions.  Then,  as  instanced  by  Cerinthus 
and  Satornilus,  it  makes  borrowings  from  Christianity  and  reaches  a 
higher  metaphysical  expression  in  the  more  Christian  Basilides  and 
Valentine.  But  the  whole  mongrel  movement  sweeps  on  and  finds  other 
less  noble  expressions  which  are  to  be  analyzed  and  understood  not  with 
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reference  to  Valentine  but  to  the  general  background.  This  total  view, 
based  on  researches  not  only  of  Bousset  but  of  Reitzenstein,  Usener, 
Dieterich,  and  Cumont,  can  hardly  be  supplanted  by  that  offered  by  Faye, 
though  the  latter's  critical  discriminations  provide  improvements  in 
detail. 

.  Faye's  treatment  comes  to  a  decisive  test  in  the  consideration  of  the 
group  described  in  Irenaeus  I.  xxx.  Here  a  feminine  principle  (the 
Mother,  the  Holy  Spirit)  has  a  role  analogous  to  the  Logos.  Faye  styles 
this  circle  Les  Adeptes  de  la  Mere,  meaning  that  they  originated  this 
conception  (ca.  160)  and  that  all  other  groups  supporting  it  are  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect  (e.  g.  Barbelognostics)  or  are  borrowers  from  them 
(e.  g.  Marcosians).  Faye  refuses  to  ask  what  influenced  them  so  to 
enthrone  this  feminine  principle  and  simply  insists  that  the  circle  appears 
after  Basilides  and  Valentine.  They  spontaneously  introduce  this  new 
element  (the  Mother)  into  a  Valentinian  complex  of  ideas.  But  here 
Faye's  love  of  discriminating  differences  leaves  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
view  the  system  as  a  variant  expression  of  Valentine's  or  to  regard  the 
Barbelognostics  as  a  mere  sub-variety  of  the  circle  of  Irenaeus  I.  xxx. 
Both  the  latter  are  composite  systems  and  betray  a  common  background 
in  a  triadic  conception  (Father,  Mother,  Son).  In  the  system  of  Marcus, 
equally  composite,  the  notion  of  the  divine  Mother  is  the  basis  of  a 
sacrament,  and  presumably  then  old,  not  new.  These  various  propa- 
gandists of  composite  systems  are  contemporary  and  alike  imply  an 
original  and  simpler  Gnostic  type  in  which  the  heavenly .  Mother  is  a 
prominent  element.  Bousset  tried  to  show  that  the  Valentinian  specula- 
tion also  must  have  rested  on  this  original  triadic  conception  and  that 
the  original  type  is  explicable  from  ancient  Babylonian  and  Persian 
sources.  The  reviewer  is  convinced  that  Bousset's  position  is  secure 
and  that  it  furnishes  the  clue  to  this  tangled  evolution. 

Francis  A.  Christie. 

BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Englische  Verfassungsgcschiclite  bis  sum  Regierungsantritt  dcr 
Kbnigin  Victoria.  Von  Julius  Hatschek,  Professor  an  der 
Universitat  Gottingen.  [Handbuch  der  Mittelalterlichen  und 
Neueren  Geschichte,  herausgegeben  von  G.  von  Below  und  F. 
Meinecke.]  (Munich  and  Berlin:  R.  Oldenbourg.  1913.  Pp. 
x,  761.) 

Dr.  Hatschek  is  no  tyro  in  the  study  of  the  English  constitution. 
His  work  on  English  constitutional  law  (1905-1906)  was  recognized  as 
a  very  valuable  exposition,  and  its  second  volume,  on  administration,  as 
an  important  contribution  to  English  political  science.  Other  lesser 
works  show  long  and  careful  study  in  this  field.  Since  the  publishing  of 
his  Staatsrecht,  he  appears  to  have  been  working  back  through  the 
enormous  material  incident  to  a  study  of  English  government  from  the 
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earliest  times,  and  now  appears  this  comprehensive  constitutional  his- 
tory. His  professed  ambition  is  to  do  for  this  generation  of  Germans 
something  of  the  service  of  Gneist  for  the  preceding  generation,  to 
embody  the  results  of  recent  scholarship — especially  the  work  of  Mait- 
land,  Vinogradoff,  and  Liebermann — and  also  to  utilize  the  newly  dis- 
covered sources  of  information.  Dr.  Hatschek  knows  the  sources,  and, 
upon  occasion,  writes  straight  from  them ;  if  something  has  been  left 
undone  he  is  quite  likely  to  see  it  and  do  it  himself.  Moreover  a  new 
viewpoint  is  declared:  Gneist  was  chiefly  concerned  to  know  how  Eng- 
land attained  self-government;  Hatschek  studies  all  English  institutions 
in  the  light  of  parallel  developments  in  Germany  and  France,  and,  more 
or  less  consciously,  under  a  juristic  Tendcns.  He  believes  that  he 
furnishes  much  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  manuals,  and  he  is  right. 
Throughout  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  illustrate  by  foreign  example, 
and  he  does  this  with  the  sure  hand  of  a  master.  Free  from  traditional 
English  limitations  and  methods,  he  places  emphasis  at  will.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  always  done  wisely,  but  one  welcomes  the  remarkable  series 
of  sections  on  legal  history,  finance,  the  church,  and  the  army;  also  the 
attention  paid  to  the  minutiae  of  administrative  method,  the  painstaking 
study  of  officials  throughout  (that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  especially 
enlightening),  the  bold  grappling  with  all  the  detailed  perplexities  of 
borough  and  parish.  The  feudal  point  of  view  is  often  prominent  and 
the  book  should,  in  general,  be  classed  with  those  which  find  a  feudal 
origin  for  much  that  is  in  England's  constitutional  law  and  custom. 
The  author  is  merciless  in  detail  and  in  his  use  of  a  technical  vocabulary, 
and  generally  takes  for  granted  that  his  reader  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  subject. 

The  main  scheme  of  division  consists  of  four  parts  (Abschnitte) 
divided  into  about  thirteen  sections  each.  The  first  two  parts,  running 
to  1485,  comprise  little  less  than  half  the  book.  The  old  dilemma  be- 
tween topics  and  chronology  is  met  with  no  unusual  success.  The  first 
section  of  each  part  gives  a  thin  chronological  outline  that  is  not  full 
enough  to  be  informing  and  yet  occasions  repetition.  Then  follow  sec- 
tions dealing  with  classes,  king,  Parliament,  local  administration, 
judiciary,  finance,  etc.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  distinctly  in  the 
modern  half.  On  the  Continental  side,  the  author  appears  to  know  his 
medieval  institutions  and  law  as  well  as  his  modern.  But  on  the  English 
side  this  is  not  so,  and  a  mass  of  good  material  is  made  much  less  serv- 
iceable than  it  deserves  to  be  through  mistakes,  omissions,  and  poor 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  proportion  and  emphasis.  Errors  that  are 
old  acquaintances  reappear:  Hengist  and  Horsa  are  mentioned  as  his- 
torical personages  (p.  2)  ;  William  I.  is  made  to  scatter  the  fiefs  in 
order  to  weaken  feudalism  (p.  15).  The  speech  attributed  to  Hubert 
Walter  on  the  occasion  of  John's  coronation  is  again  seriously  used  for 
1 199:  it  is  stated  that  Paris,  a  Zcitgcnosse,  ascribed  it  to  the  archbishop 
and  hence  it  represents  a  conception  of  the  time  (p.  66).    Paris  was  born 
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probably  the  year  following.  The  author's  mind  is  still  haunted  with  a 
commune  concilium  (a  term  important  enough  to  stand  in  the  brief 
index)  which  he  finds  in  article  XIV.  of  Magna  Carta  and  elsewhere 
(pp.  23,  209).  The  jury  is  distinctly  slighted;  the  account  to  Edward  I. 
would  be  unintelligible  to  one  not  already  knowing  much  of  the  subject. 
The  analysis  of  the  first  article  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  is  altogether 
confusing,  article  XIV.  is  not  mentioned,  and  neither  here  nor  later  is 
there  any  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  grand  jury   (pp.   123-126). 

The  Assize  of  Clarendon,  he  says,  "introduced  the  jury  for  criminal 
cases,  and  reserved  all  the  greater  crimes  exclusively  for  the  royal  juris- 
diction ",  a  fair  specimen  of  the  astonishingly  loose  statements  which 
sometimes  occur  (p.  17).  The  element  of  election  in  the  royal  succession 
is  not  well  understood  either  before  or  after  the  Conquest,  and  is  greatly 
overemphasized;  no  real  analysis  of  the  different  instances  is  attempted 
(pp.  55-56).  The  discussion  of  the  structural  origin  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  especially  inadequate.  It  is  assumed  at  the  outset  that  the 
representative  principle  inhered  in  the  county  court  and  that  this  was 
early  brought  into  connection  with  consent  to  taxation.  Yet  the  only 
case  examined  is  as  late  as  1337.  It  is  not  convincing  to  be  told  that 
though  this  came  long  after  the  Model  Parliament  it  is  nevertheless  fiir 
die  friihere  Zcit  belehrend.  On  concentration,  the  origin  of  the  assembly 
feature,  scarcely  anything  is  said:  it  saved  the  trouble  of  sending  com- 
missioners to  the  counties  and  men  had  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  king's 
court  on  judicial  business.  Not  an  instance  is  examined;  our  old  friends, 
1213  and  1254,  are  ignored  (pp.  209-216).  Throughout  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  element  of  royal  initiative  is  not  appreciated.  In  support 
of  his  view  that  consent  to  taxation  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  a 
central,  representative  assembly,  the  author  cites  Riess's  well-known 
monographs  which  attempt  to  prove  the  exact  opposite.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  German  scholar  should  not  know  this ;  but  in  some  way 
the  citation  was  introduced  and  has  been  left  standing  (p.  209).  Such 
perversions  give  one  an  odd  feeling  of  insecurity.  On  Parliament's 
acquisition  of  the  taxing  and  legislative  powers  there  is  little  that  is 
objective,  no  citation  or  analysis  of  cases.  There  is  full  discussion  of 
the  new  forms  of  taxation  and  of  statutes,  and  then  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Parliament  controlled  taxation  and  made  statutes  (pp. 
223-225).  Here  and  in  many  places  the  doctor  juris  is  prominent. 
There  are  many  isolated  slips.  The  Salisbury  oath  is  derived  from  an 
Anglo-Saxon  precedent,  and  seems  to  be  regarded  as  both  a  feudal  and 
a  public  oath  (pp.  15-16).  Scutage  is  made  to  originate  in  1166  (p.  17). 
Edward  I.'s  reign  is  stated  to  have  begun  on  the  day  of  his  father's 
death  (p.  67).  There  is  no  space  for  more  illustrations,  but  very  many 
more  are  at  hand. 

The  bibliographies  which  head  the  sections  show  a  remarkably  full 
and  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  literature.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  author  had  read  less  and  with  more  reflection  he  would  have 
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written  the  early  part  of  his  book  better.  And  there  are,  in  the  lists, 
sins  of  inclusion  and  omission.  The  book  is  shamefully  marred  from 
beginning  to  end  by  typographical  errors.  These  are  largely,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  in  the  English  proper  names,  titles,  and  quotations. 

Albert  Beebe  White. 

The  Loss  of  Normandy,  1189-1204:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the 
Angevin  Empire.  F.  M.  Powicke,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  [Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
Historical  Series,  no.  XVI.]  (Manchester:  The  University 
Press.     1913.     Pp.  xix,  603.) 

The  title  of  Professor  Powicke's  book  hardly  does  justice  to  its  scope. 
It  naturally  implies  a  narrative  history  of  the  struggle  of  Philip  Augustus 
to  obtain  Normandy  and  of  the  Angevin  kings  to  keep  possession.  It  is 
much  more  than  this,  for  probably  one-half  is  concerned  with  questions 
which  in  a  broad  sense  are  constitutional.  A  brief  introduction  discusses 
authorities.  The  first  chapter,  also  short,  on  the  Angevin  empire  in 
France  as  a  whole,  emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  empire  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  had  been  brought  together  by  the  counts  of  Anjou.  Chap- 
ters II.  and  III.  deal  respectively  with  common  elements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Angevin  empire  and  the  administration  of  Normandy. 
The  term  administration  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  covering  nearly  all  the 
operations  of  government.  Chapter  IV.,  King  Richard  and  his  Allies, 
is  introductory  to  the  narrative  proper,  and  contains  a  discussion  of 
some  institutional  topics  like  homage.  With  chapter  V.,  Richard  I.  and 
Normandy,  the  narrative  history  of  the  struggle  begins,  and  chapter  VI., 
the  Loss  of  Normandy,  continues  the  history  to  John's  withdrawal  to 
England.  Chapter  VII.,  the  Norman  Defences,  deals  at  length  with  the 
castle  and  its  place  both  in  military  organization  and  in  administration. 
Chapter  VIII.,  War  and  Finance,  is  almost  wholly  constitutional ;  chap- 
ter IX.  on  Philip's  treatment  of  Normandy  is  in  part  constitutional;  and 
chapter  VI.,  on  the  consequences  of  the  wars  in  Normandy  is  constitu- 
tional and  social.  Appendixes  and  long  notes  discuss  important  topics, 
among  them  the  truce  of  God;  parage;  the  Norman  bailiwicks;  certain 
Norman  officers;  King  John  and  Arthur  of  Brittany,  reprinting  the 
author's  article  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  which  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  a  trial  of  John  on  the  charge  of  murder,  but  rather  doubtful 
legally  if  John  lost  Normandy  by  the  supposed  first  decision ;  and  a 
detailed  account  of  the  division  of  the  baronage  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  Normandy,  family  by  family,  or  fief  by  fief,  which  is  of  great  value 
for  reference,  and  would  be  of  greater  value  if  the  names  had  been 
included  in  the  index. 

A  book  of  this  scope,  treating  of  these  topics,  necessarily  touches  the 
feudal  system  at  many  points,  and  must  refer  in  detail  to  feudal  law 
and  customs.  In  these  matters  Professor  Powicke  shows  a  breadth  and 
accuracy  of  knowledge  hitherto  unusual  in  writers  in  this  field.     In  a 
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single  but  attentive  reading  of  the  book  I  have  not  noted  any  statement 
of  fact  which  I  am  prepared  to  say  is  incorrect.  I  should  like  in  some 
places  to  change  the  emphasis  or  perspective,  as  I  shall  indicate  below, 
but  these  are  matters  of  interpretation,  not  statements  of  fact.  Such  a 
study  as  is  here  presented  of  Norman  and  French  feudal  practices,  with 
full  recognition  of  their  bearing  on  English  problems,  is  of  great  promise 
for  the  future  of  English  institutional  history.  The  author's  point  of 
view  and  interpretation  of  the  general  situation  may  be  indicated  by 
the  following  quotations  which  are  read  by  the  present  reviewer  with 
great  pleasure :  "  The  exact  nature  of  ducal  authority,  the  precise  amount 
of  Scandinavian  law  in  Normandy  after  the  settlement  of  912,  become 
questions  of  less  moment  when  it  is  proved  that  before  the  conquest  of 
England  Normandy  had  become  a  highly  centralized  feudal  State,  with 
financial,  judicial  and  military  institutions  well  defined"  (p.  2);  "its 
survival  [wardship]  in  Normandy  is  a  clear  sign  that  Norman  society 
was  not  merely  feudal  but  essentially  and  logically  feudal"  (p.  56); 
"  It  is  not  paradoxical  to  say  that  feudalism  in  Normandy  was  worked 
out  in  such  a  logical  and  systematic  way  because  feudal  relations  were 
regarded  as  the  material  of  the  state  rather  than  as  the  end  of  its  being  " 
(p.  59).  The  account  of  the  small  curia,  as  on  page  85,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  contract  in  the  feudal  regime,  as  on  page  357,  and  of  the  decline 
of  feudalism  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  page  366,  are 
all  in  line  with  the  best  present  opinion,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  book. 

That  feudalism  was  more  logical  in  its  development  in  Normandy 
than  in  England  hardly  seems  proved  by  the  instances  cited  of  land 
alienation  and  the  application  of  primogeniture.  It  would  seem  natural 
that  as  Normandy  and  England  became  separate  each  should  go  its  own 
way  in  the  development  of  feudal  principles.  The  statute  De  Donis, 
trial  by  peers  as  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  exclusion  of  the 
official  class,  as  official,  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  judgment-making  power  of  that  house,  which  made 
impeachment  possible,  are  striking  instances  of  logical  development  in 
England.  The  perfectly  logical  development  side  by  side  of  great  council 
and  small  council  down  to  191 1  is  evidence  also  of  the  highly  logical 
character  of  the  Anglo-Norman  state. 

In  what  is  said  (p.  121)  of  the  relation  between  treaties  and  the 
feudal  contract,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  more  sharply  the  clearness 
with  which  this  fact  shows  the  contemporary  understanding  of  the 
contractual  character  of  feudalism,  but  not  to  modify  the  statements 
otherwise.  See  The  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution  (p.  205).  It  is 
the  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  contracts  which  is  vague,  as 
the  author  says.  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  rather  characteristic  of  the 
feudal  age  that  distinctions  are  often  vague,  or  even  seem  to  disappear 
entirely,  between  things  which  are,  any  one  of  them,  sharply  enough 
defined  when  a  different  occasion  arises.  Robert  of  Gloucester's  dealings 
with  Stephen  might  be  added  as  a  good  example  from  England  of  the 
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vassal's  making  a  treaty  with  his  lord.  If  the  word  could  always  be 
confined  strictly  to  this  narrow  sense  when  used  in  that  connection,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  calling  the  coronation  charters  and  Magna 
.  Carta  treaties.  See  Origin  (p.  212,  note  6).  The  importance  of  homage 
in  the  feudal  contract  is  very  clearly  seen  (p.  122).  In  the  sentence 
"  Homage  in  the  narrow  sense  did  not  constitute  the  vassal  relation ", 
I  understand  homage  in  the  narrow  sense  to  mean  homage  without  fealty. 
But  fealty  alone,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  did  not  constitute 
the  vassal  relation.  Nor  did  homage  and  fealty  taken  together  in  every 
case.  This  is  plainly  stated  later  by  Littleton  in  regard  to  socage 
tenures,  "car  homage  per  foy  ne  fait  pas  service  de  Chivaler"  (II.  v. 
c.  117),  and  this  is  true  of  all  earlier  periods,  at  least  after  homage 
began  to  be  taken  of  common  freeholders.  Fealty  was  of  course  in  their 
case  the  essential  thing  and  taking  this  probably  led  to  the  addition  of 
homage,  but  for  all  their  performance  of  both  homage  and  fealty,  their 
relationship  was  never  the  full  feudal.  Was  homage  ever  taken  without 
fealty?  I  think  not  except  in  the  case  of  the  minor  (Bracton,  f.  79). 
All  the  imperfect  or  incomplete  feudal  relationships  in  the  later  stages 
of  feudalism,  the  milites  de  familia,  the  barones  domcstici,  the  fief  with- 
out full  vassal  obligations  including  serjeanty  tenures  viewed  from  this 
side,  need  greatly  more  careful  investigation  especially  for  England. 

In  regard  to  Professor  Powicke's  objection  to  Vuitry's  remark  that 
the  financial  regime  was  the  outgrowth  of  feudal  institutions  and  not 
of  political  sovereignty,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  in  the  history  of 
taxation,  as  in  that  of  representation,  between  the  origin  of  the  initiating 
and  directing  ideas  and  that  of  the  institutional  forms  which  were  used 
to  carry  the  ideas  out.  It  can  hardly  be  shown,  I  think,  that  scutage  had 
much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  modern  taxation,  but  that  the  feudal  aid 
had  a  decisive  influence  seems  to  me  certain.  John's  treatment  of  the 
lands  of  the  revolted  barons  of  Poitou  (p.  215)  seems  to  have  been  quite 
regular.  Philip's  action  in  Normandy  (p.  415)  was  based  on  the  same 
principles.  Nor  was  John's  demand  of  hostages  from  his  barons  unwar- 
ranted or  unusual.  John's  unusual  severity  in  these  matters  may  very 
well  have  been  due  to  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw  that  the  most 
difficult  problem  he  had  to  solve  was  how  to  guard  against  disaffection 
and  treachery.  The  statement  (p.  460)  that  Arthur  might  have  been 
rightly  hanged  at  Mirabeau  rests  on  the  de  jure  of  the  reported  statement 
of  the  pope  (M.  Paris,  II.  659).  It  is  I  think  an  error.  John  might 
probably  have  hanged  Arthur,  if  it  had  been  done  on  the  spot,  with  less 
trouble  to  himself  afterwards  than  his  murder  caused.  Like  the  hanging 
of  the  defenders  of  a  castle,  it  could  hardly  have  been  called  murder, 
but  neither  act  would  be  de  jure.  Both  would  be  acts  of  war.  There 
was  no  legal  method  of  punishing  a  man  except  by  trial  and  sentence. 
In  the  case  cited  on  page  257,  the  Marshal  does  not  find  mainpernors; 
he  is  a  mainpernor.  Professor  Powicke's  view  of  a  decisive  Angevin 
influence  on  Norman  administration  seems  to  me  hardly  proved. 
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What  seems  in  one  respect  a  rather  serious  omission,  not  as  affecting 
accuracy  but  as  affecting  completeness,  and  as  regards  pitfalls  for  the 
unwary,  is  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  curia  or  of  its  place  in  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  system.  This  is  really  leaving  out  the  central 
organ  which  gave  unity  to  the  feudal  state.  To  give  this  institution  its 
place  in  the  Norman  government  would  not  detract  from  the  fame  of 
Henry  II.  as  a  lawgiver,  for  no  one  can  maintain  that  the  curia  regis  as  a 
body  shows  any  tendency  to  independent  initiative.  It  probably  never 
acted  in  legal  innovation  except  on  the  suggestion  of  the  king  or  of  some 
high  official.  In  one  important  way  this  omission  leaves  the  author's  argu- 
ment less  strong  than  it  might  be.  It  leads  him  to  overlook  cases  where  a 
curia  regis  (see  the  regnisni  of  the  Gesta,  1. 194,  in  one  such  case)  is  formed 
not  by  the  baronage  of  any  one  of  the  states,  as  would  be  the  normal  way, 
but  by  bringing  together  in  a  single  assembly  barons  from  several  states 
acting  for  all  in  common.  As  unions  of  English  and  Norman  barons, 
such  assemblies  both  for  trials  and  for  the  general  action  of  the  curia 
seem  to  have  occurred  from  an  early  date.  As  evidence  of  treating 
different  feudal  states  as  one  state,  they  are  more  important  than  cases 
of  common  administration  since  they  ran  more  directly  counter  to  feudal 
ideas.  The  case  of  legislation  in  regard  to  debts  which  is  cited  (p.  33, 
Gesta,  I.  194)  is  a  notable  instance  and  reference  to  the  apparent  com- 
position of  this  assembly  would  strengthen  the  argument.  See  also 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  I.  198.  Such  an  assembly  and  such  action  marked 
out  plainly  the  path  which  the  sovereign  ought  to  follow,  if  he  proposed 
to  unify  his  dominions,  brought  together  under  no  theory  of  a  central 
government  or  assembly.  That  Henry  did  not  see  the  meaning  of  the 
step  for  such  a  policy  shows  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  his  prob- 
lem, or  in  other  words  that  he  did  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  feudal 
age.  Another  omission,  which  again  does  not  affect  accuracy  but  does 
completeness,  also  leaves  the  contrast  between  Philip's  treatment  of  his 
conquests  and  the  conception  of  their  problem  by  the  Angevins  less  clear 
than  it  might  be.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  two  senses  in  which  the 
term  "  royal  domain  "  was  used  in  France  are  not  brought  out  clearly 
in  the  chapter  on  Philip  and  Normandy.  The  distinction  is  not  over- 
looked, for  in  another  place  (p.  416)  it  is  said  that  Normandy  as  a  whole 
became  a  part  of  the  royal  domain,  but  the  chapter  deals  only  with 
Philip's  enlargement  of  his  domain  in  the  narrower,  more  economic 
sense,  and  in  general  the  effect  upon  the  French  monarchy  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  these  great  baronies  in  the  crown  is  hardly  made  prominent 
enough.  The  Capetian  experience  with  such  baronies  may  easily  have 
led  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  proper  royal  policy  than  anything 
in  England  could  do,  but  the  character  of  the  Angevin  empire  ought  to 
have  led  a  statesman  of  genius  to  see  both  the  result  and  the  means. 

The  narrative  is  given  in  full  detail,  more  full  than  by  Miss  Norgate, 
as  full  as  by  Cartellieri,  where  the  two  are  parallel  to  the  end  of  Cartel- 
lieri's  third  volume,  but  with  more  emphasis,  as  would  be  expected,  upon 
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the  Angevin  side  of  events.  Mr.  Powicke  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  both  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  and  he  makes  their  unusual 
qualities  stand  out  more  clearly,  I  think,  than  any  one  before  him,  though 
with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  moved  within  the  limits  of  the 
feudal  world.  John  is  treated  with  great  discrimination.  The  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored  from  treachery  are  plainly  shown.  Personally  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  a  little  more  his  political  ability,  which  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  to  deny.  Many  of  his  acts  with  slight  change  of  empha- 
sis or  perspective  will  bear  evidence  to  his  intellectual  ability,  and  with 
no  distortion  of  the  facts,  for  neither  interpretation  is  a  matter  of 
record,  both  are  matters  of  opinion. 

Many  things  which  tempt  to  comment  must  be  passed  over.  There  is 
pleasant  recognition  of  the  services  of  Professor  Haskins  in  furnishing 
proof  of  the  character  of  the  Norman  government.  There  is  much  in- 
formation on  all  points  of  detail.  The  geographical  information  which 
is  given  is  especially  noteworthy.  Scholars  who  are  interested  in  any 
phase  of  English,  as  well  as  Norman  history  during  the  period,  political, 
constitutional,  genealogical,  will  find  instruction  and  profit  in  Professor 
Powicke's  book. 

G.  B.  Adams. 

Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  Ford  Lectures  delivered 

at  Oxford  in  1905,  by  A.  L.  Smith.     (Oxford:  The  Clarendon 

Press.     1913.    Pp.  245.) 

This  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  devoted  mainly  to  the  relation 
of  the  papacy  to  England  and  English  affairs  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  deals  with  papal  influences,  the  second  with  the  law  of 
marriage  as  enunciated  by  the  popes,  the  third  with  the  temporal  state 
such  as  the  papacy  was  anxious  to  have,  the  fourth  with  the  protests 
against  the  abuses  growing  out  of  papal  interference  in  church  affairs  in 
England,  the  fifth  with  the  aims  of  papal  policy  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  sixth  with  the  policy  of  Innocent  IV.  in  particular. 

As  a  work  it  is  not  the  classic  treatment  of  the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State  over  their  respective  powers,  but  rather  a  study  of 
selected  details  illuminating  the  position  of  the  papacy  in  its  relation  to 
the  clergy  and  state  of  England,  with  a  brief  excursion  into  the  affairs 
of  the  German  Empire  by  way  of  illustration. 

In  his  first  lecture,  on  papal  influences,  the  author  shows  that  the  papal 
curia  got  into  the  way  of  interfering  in  the  church  affairs  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  because  the  popes  were  being  constantly  appealed 
to  by  the  local  clergy  to  settle  their  bickerings.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  popes  began  to  assume  in  an  active  and  aggressive 
way  that  which  at  first  had  been  a  burden  imposed  upon  them. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  marriage  Mr.  Smith  makes  it  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a  primitive  and  sensual  lot,  and  that 
with  all  of  the  inconsistencies  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  emanating 
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from  the  popes  the  people  were  held  up  to  a  higher  ideal  than  their  own 
passions  would  ever  have  permitted  them  to  follow.  That  the  canonists 
got  the  whole  subject  into  the  realm  of  their  hairsplitting  technicalities 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  popes  and  certainly  when  the  state  took  control 
of  marriage,  as  in  England  after  Henry  VIII.,  the  laws  were  in  many 
instances  not  made  less  absurd  (pp.  98-100). 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are  in  essence  a  very  careful  study  into 
the  historical  inaccuracy  and  unreliability  of  Matthew  Paris's  chronicle, 
especially  of  those  portions  where  Paris  tries  to  prove  that  the  English 
clergy  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  anticipating  the  Reformation  in 
protesting  against  the  plenitndo  potestatis  of  the  pope.  The  author  cer- 
tainly makes  out  a  good  case  in  showing  that  though  there  were  protests 
against  abuses,  especially  provisions,  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  question  the  pope's  power. 

The  last  two  lectures  are  devoted  to  showing  how  Innocent  IV.'s 
ambition  to  have  all  Italy  under  his  temporal  control  proved  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  To  get  funds  for  his  war 
on  the  Empire  he  literally  drained  the  treasuries  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Europe  and  brought  on  a  storm  for  his  successors.  "  He  won  by  the  past 
of  the  Papacy,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  future  "  (p.  213). 

The  author  has  a  delightful  style  and  the  book  owes  much  of  its 
readability  to  an  easy  use  of  words,  such  as:  page  177,  touched  him  "in 
his  pocket " ;  page  205,  "  promptly  ratting  to  the  other  side  " ;  page  206, 
"IO  U's  " ;  page  238,  "  the  old  gang  ".  He  is  so  impartial  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  material  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  is 
Catholic  or  Protestant — certainly  a  rare  accomplishment  even  in  these 
days  of  liberal-minded  historians.  jAMES   Sullivan. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Philip  Yorke,  Earl  of  Hardivicke, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.     By  Philip  C.  Yorke, 

M.A.,  Licencie-es-Lettres  of  the  University  of  Pairis.     In  three 

volumes.     (Cambridge:  University  Press;  Chicago:  University 

of  Chicago  Press.     1913.    Pp.  xvi,  685 ;  viii,  598;  viii,  653.) 

It  was  Bernard  Shaw,  was  it  not,  or  some  such  person,  who  said  that 

the  English  succeed  by  virtue  of  their  stupidity?     There  is  doubtless  a 

grain  of  truth  in  the  remark,  although  it  is  not  always  certain  whether 

the  stupidity  is  quite  as  genuine  as  one  could  wish.     When  Napoleon, 

having  been  voted  an  extension  of  his  tenure  of  office,  replied  that  he 

"  was  willing  to  make  the  additional  sacrifice  "  if  the  people  demanded 

it,  we  know  perfectly  that  he  is  talking  bunkum,  and  we  feel  that  he 

knows  it  too.    But  when  a  Gladstone  or  a  Pitt  assures  us  that  he  has  at 

the  call  of  duty  reluctantly  renounced  the  delightful  tranquillity  of  a 

private  station  in  order  to  serve  his  country,  we  are  taken   in.     The 

Englishman   gets   away   with  this   sort   of   thing   much   better   than   the 

Frenchman;  he  deceives  us  because,  by  virtue  of  always  taking  himself 

for  granted,  he  comes  in  the  end  to  deceive  himself. 
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Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  wore  the  solemn  mask  more  naturally 
than  almost  any  one;  and  an  elaborate  life  of  the  man  was  welcome  if 
only  for  the  prospect  it  afforded  of  seeing  him  at  his  ease,  divested  of 
his  gown  and  wig.  But  I  confess  to  have  read  the  three  formidable 
volumes  (and  glad  I  am  to  have  it  over!)  without  knowing  any  better 
than  I  did  before  whether  it  would  be  well  advised,  in  some  secure  re- 
treat, to  give  his  lordship  the  wink  or  slyly  nudge  him  in  the  ribs. 
Probably  not.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  he  would  only  lift  his  brows 
and  coldly  stare. 

One  reason  why  we  are  left  in  this  pass  is  that  the  editor  is  pitched 
with  the  same  black  stick.  He  has  no  more  sense  of  humor  than  his 
great  ancestor,  whom  he  insists  upon  passing  at  his  face  value;  and  he 
becomes  doubly  perverse  from  the  fact  that  over  the  mask  which,  as  an 
Englishman,  he  wears  quite  properly,  he  has  put  on  another  which,  as  the 
descendant  of  the  chancellor,  he  has  inherited.  Behind  this  double  mask, 
Mr.  Yorke  can  therefore  speak  of  England's  "mission"  without  batting 
an  eye.  "  The  happiness  of  a  whole  age,  of  a  whole  nation,  of  Europe, 
perhaps  of  the  universe,  depended  upon  the  event.  Had  the  Pretender 
triumphed  .  .  .  the  imperial  history  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  her 
great  mission  in  the  world,  must  have  been  blotted  out"  (I.  432-433). 

I  have  often  heard  of  England's  mission,  and  have  hitherto  supposed 
that  it  was  Pitt  who  was  providentially  raised  up  to  lead  her  through  the 
great  crisis.  But  from  Mr.  Yorke's  account  it  cannot  longer  be  doubted 
that  the  lord  chancellor  was  the  man.  Other  men  pursued  selfish  inter- 
ests, but  not  the  chancellor.  That  he  labored  for  the  conviction  of  Byng 
in  order  to  justify  Anson,  his  son-in-law,  is  a  "wicked  and  horrible 
calumny";  but  "Pitt  and  his  less  distinguished  followers  were,  there  is 
no  doubt,  actuated  in  their  defense  of  Byng  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
desire  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  government ".  Other  men  were  mistaken 
in  policy,  but  the  judgments  of  the  chancellor  were  always  sure;  so  that 
when  England  made  a  false  step,  it  was  usually  from  failure  to  take  his 
advice,  but  in  so  far  as  his  counsels  were  followed  her  ways  were  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  were  peace.  He  was,  indeed,  the  very 
Zeitgeist  of  the  century,  whose  work  was  always  good  and  whose  latest 
work  was  best. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  many  letters,  which  make  the  chief 
value  of  the  work,  do  not  enable  us,  any  better  than  Mr.  Yorke's  nar- 
rative, to  know  the  man  Hardwicke.  Even  his  private  letters  were  writ- 
ten in  a  public  manner.  Jf  he  was  meanly  avaricious,  if  he  selfishly 
loved  place  and  power,  if  he  was  ever  so  little  disposed  to  sacrifice 
country  or  party  to  family  interest,  you  will  never  find  it  out  from  his 
letters.  And  if  it  were  so,  probably  he  did  not  know  it  himself.  The 
chancellor  possessed  in  wonderful  perfection  the  talent  for  identifying 
his  own  will  with  the  cosmic  order;  so  that  what  was  advantageous  for 
him  personally  seemed  always  by  some  prearranged  harmony  to  be  the 
best  of  possible  courses  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds.     It  is  well  known 
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that  after  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs  in  1762  the  king  proscribed  the 
friends  of  Newcastle  even  down  to  office  clerks,  while  continuing  to 
show  marked  favor  to  Hardwicke  and  his  sons.  It  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  make  opposition  impossible  by  detaching  the  Yorkes  from  the 
Newcastle  interest.  And  the  action  of  the  chancellor  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  taking  the  bait:  he  refused  the  request  of  his  old  friend  to  go 
into  active  opposition,  or  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  his  sons  in;  to 
break  with  the  government  indeed  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  his  sons, 
one  of  whom  retained  an  ambassadorship,  a  second,  who  had  himself 
advised  Newcastle  to  resign,  gave  up  one  office  only  to  accept  another 
and  refused  to  vote  against  the  peace,  while  a  third,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  chancellor  it  must  be  said,  voted  for  it.  The  old  duke  felt  himself 
betrayed  and  deserted  by  his  best  friend  at  the  critical  moment,  and  said 
so  in  a  bitterly  reproachful  letter  which  makes  good  reading.  Yet  the 
chancellor  justified  himself  easily  enough:  he  was  too  old;  without  Pitt 
it  was  useless,  and  Pitt  would  not  come  in ;  he  disliked  opposition  on 
principle — could  not  well  reconcile  opposition  with  his  duty  to  the  king — 
it  would  lay  a  kind  of  indelicacy  on  his  conscience.  And  after  all  you 
don't  know.  By  virtue  oi  always  taking  himself  on  trust,  the  man  was 
probably  entirely  sincere:  such  immense  dignity  could  resign  and  retire 
and  aloofly  wait,  but  it  could  not  scramble.  It  was  said  of  Gibbon  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  between  himself  and  the  Roman  Empire;  Lord 
Hardwicke  seemed  sometimes  to  talk  about  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution when  he  was  thinking  about  the  advancement  of  the  Yorkes. 
He  was  probably  sincere;  yet  one  can't  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that,  what 
with  his  elaborate  profession  of  duty  and  conscience  and  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  what  with  his  solemn  protestation  of  lack  of  ability  and  of 
influence,  there  was  a  strain,  the  faintest  in  the  world,  of  Uriah  Heep 
in  his  make-up. 

Of  all  his  protestations,  that  of  possessing  little  influence  was  per- 
haps the  most  disingenuous.  The  letters  (mainly  from  the  Hardwicke 
and  Newcastle  papers)  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  tangled  web  of 
intrigue  which  makes  so  much  of  the  political  history  of  England  from 
the  fall  of  Walpole  to  the  peace  of  Paris;  and  they  make  it  perfectly- 
clear  that  the  chancellor  was  the  indispensable  silent  partner  of  the 
Pelham  interest.  He,  more  than  any  one,  kept  the  discordant  elements 
together:  he  was  the  very  father  confessor  of  Newcastle,  who  must 
be  always  running  to  him  for  advice  or  sympathy  or  forgiveness;  he 
composed  the  incessant  quarrels  of  the  duke  and  his  brother — "  carried 
the  bucket  between  them",  as  he  says,  "  for  many  years";  he  managed 
the  impossible  Pitt,  and,  through  Newcastle,  the  equally  impossible  king. 
"  I  am  quite  tired  ",  he  cries  out  on  one  occasion,  "  of  such  unreasonable 
people  and  such  unreasonable  points  ".  And  we  are  quite  tired  too.  But 
the  points — in  this  case  whether  Temple  should  have  the  Garter — were 
always  threatening  to  break  up  the  ministry;  and  the  role  of  Hardwicke 
was  to  patch  up  disputes  so  that  it  could  go  on.    Under  such  circumstances, 
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policy  was  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  cabinet  construction ;  and  if 
in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs  the  views  of  Hardwicke  were  often  adopted 
by  the  government,  it  was  not  so  much  because  they  were  in  themselves 
the  essence  of  wise  statesmanship,  but  rather  because  his  compromising 
temper  enabled  him  to  frame  those  measures  which  every  one  could  be 
got  to  agree  to  because  they  were  not  the  measures  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. "  The  great  difficulty  ",  writes  Hardwicke  apropos  of  the  diver- 
gent views  of  Pelham  and  Newcastle  on  the  German  question,  "  is  how 
to  keep  this  administration  together  on  any  tolerable  terms  ".  And  indeed 
the  chancellor's  statesmanship,  of  which  the  editor  makes  much,  was 
but  a  device  to  keep  the  Pelham  interest  in  power. 

Any  life  of  Hardwicke  (any  work  at  least  like  the  present  which 
devotes  only  one  chapter  out  of  thirty-two  to  his  work  in  transforming 
the  law  of  equity,  which  is  after  all  his  sure  title  to  fame)  must  have 
much  to  say  about  his  life-long  friend,  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle; 
another  kind  of  man  altogether,  less  able  certainly,  but  far  more  inter- 
esting and  likable.  He  loved  place  and  the  accidents  of  power — you 
don't  have  to  be  told  that  when  you  read  his  letters.  Yet  he  was  not 
the  absurd  nonentity  with  which  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  have 
made  us  familiar;  and  it  is  one  of  the  notable  achievements  of  Mr.  Yorke 
to  have  presented  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  portrait  of  him.  Indeed, 
he  reveals  himself  so  fully  in  his  many  letters,  and  they  are  so  much  the 
most  interesting  letters  of  all,  and  he  is  so  much  in  evidence,  so  con- 
stantly on  the  stage  as  it  were,  that  he  is  almost  the  hero  of  the  play;  I 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Newcastle  rather  than  the 
life  of  Hardwicke.  His  particular  business,  it  is  well  known,  was  to 
marshal  the  forces  at  elections,  to  distribute  the  patronage,  and  to  secure 
loans;  but  a  fact  comes  out  in  the  letters  which  is  less  generally  known 
■ — namely,  that  when  it  was  a  question  of  getting  the  king  to  consent  to 
something  which  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  not  to  consent  to,  the 
duke  was  the  only  man  to  manage  it.  He  was  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  inducing  the  king  to  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke. 

Fortunately,  many  of  these  conversations  with  the  king  were  re- 
counted with  excellent  skill  by  the  duke  in  his  letters  to  Hardwicke;  and 
in  closing  I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
them. 

"  Well,  if  Mr.  Pitt  comes  to  Court  seldom,  so  much  the  better;  I  don't 
like  to  see  him." — "  But,  Sir,  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  Mr.  Pitt  is 
dissatisfied,  and  his  brothers  and  friends  in  open  opposition?" — "Pitt 
will  not  oppose  his  own  measures." — "  No,  but  his  friends  will  oppose 
everything  else,  and  particularly  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury;  and  when 
such  immense  sums  are  to  be  raised,  it  is  always  easy  to  find  out  objec- 
tions."— "Well,  lay  your  scheme  before  Mr.  Pitt;  if  he  does  not  approve 
it,  let  him  propose  another." — "  Perhaps,  Sir,  a  very  improper  one." — 
"Well,  you  then  will  be  justified." — "And  the  public  service,  Sir,  disap- 
pointed. What  satisfaction  can  that  be  to  me?  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  let 
me  not  carry  a  positive  refusal  that  will  ruin  everything.     Let  me  tell 
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Mr.  Pitt  that  your  Majesty  will  consider  it  for  a  fortnight." — "  Then  he 
will  have  hopes."—"  Yes,  Sir."—"  If  you  say  anything  of  that  kind, 
I  will  disavow  you  to  Mr.  Pitt.  I  tell  you,  /  will  be  forced." — "  For 
God's  sake,  Sir,  don't  say  so.  What  an  appearance  will  that  have?" — 
I  told  him  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  his  Majesty  did  not  know  that  he  was 
within  two  fingers'  breadth  of  passing  his  reign  in  quiet  and  ease,  or  of 
not  having  an  easy  moment.  I  had  my  reason  for -saying  it. — "  Why,  ay; 
is  not  that  force?  " — "  Indeed,  Sir,  he  did  not  speak  of  himself,  he  meant 
something  else;  what  he  meant  I  know  not;  he  did  not  mean  himself." — 
"/  will  be  forced.  The  world  shall  see  how  I  am  used.  I  will  have  it 
known." — "What  good,  Sir,  can  arise  from  thence?  Perhaps  many  may 
blame  Mr.  Pitt's  pushing  it;  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  sorry  to 
see  your  affairs  in  confusion  for  such  an  object." — All  the  answer  I 
could  get  was, — ■"/  will  be  forced"  (III.  62). 


And  he  was  forced ! 


Carl  Becker. 


The  Life  of  John  Bright.  By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 
(Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  London: 

Constable  and  Company.     1913.     Pp.  x,  480.) 

John  Bright  has  waited  much  longer  for  an  adequate  biography  than 
either  of  the  two  statesmen — Cobden  and  Gladstone — with  whom  he  was 
most  closely  associated;  but  the  delay  was  worth  while  since  it  has 
secured  for  Bright  so  excellent  and  sympathetic  a  biographer  as  Mr. 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  Unless  the  task  had  been  undertaken  by 
Lord  Morley  and  the  biography  had  completed  a  trilogy  along  with  the 
lives  of  Gladstone  and  Cobden,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  better  biographer 
for  John  Bright  than  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  proved  himself.  Born  and  bred 
in  the  Liberal  atmosphere  and  the  Liberal  traditions  of  the  Manchester 
School,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  although  not  personally  acquainted  with  John 
Bright,  is  singularly  well  equipped  for  the  writing  of  the  story  of  the 
struggles  of  the  man  who  was  probably  the  best  loved  and  most  widely 
respected  of  Victorian  statesmen.  The  departure  that  he  has  made  in 
compressing  the  biography  into  a  single  volume  will  be  welcomed  by 
American  readers.  The  result  of  this  compression  has  been  that  the 
later  years  of  Bright's  life  are  treated  somewhat  scantily.  The  nineteen 
years  from  1870  to  1889  occupy  only  fifty-five  pages,  as  compared  with 
the  370  pages  devoted  to  his  active  political  career  from  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  to  the  end  of  the  fight  for  the  second  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. But  the  biography  loses  little  by  this  brief  treatment  of  the  later 
years;  for  all  that  gives  John  Bright  his  outstanding  place  in  British 
politics  belongs  to  the  period  before  he  entered  Gladstone's  cabinet  in 
1868,  and  John  Bright  would  have  been  almost  as  important  a  figure  in 
British  history  had  he  died  in  1870,  instead  of  surviving  until  1889. 

During  his  active  political  life  John  Bright  was  engaged  in  four  great 
struggles.  In  three  of  these  he  was  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  working- 
men  of  England,  and  was  regarded  by  them  with  passionate  affection  and 
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loyalty.  In  one  he  stood  alone,  or  almost  alone,  against  the  nation,  and 
admiration  and  affection  were  changed  to  abuse  and  obloquy.  The  touch- 
stone of  John  Bright's  sincerity,  of  his  conscientiousness,  and  of  his 
courage  was  applied  during  the  days  when  he  opposed  the  Crimean  War 
in  Parliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  press,  while  the  emotional 
British  nation,  stirred  to  a  Jingo  frenzy,  assailed  him  with  floods  of 
abuse,  caricatured  and  vilified  him,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy.  Bright 
opposed  the  Crimean  War  because  it  was  foolish  as  well  as  because  it 
was  wicked;  and  when  the  course  of  events  justified  his  opposition,  he 
quickly  regained  the  popularity  and  high  position  which  he  appeared  to 
have  forfeited.  His  example  doubtless  fortified  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  when  in  1900  they 
opposed  the  Boer  War,  and  had  to  meet  attacks  and  undergo  unpopu- 
larity very  similar  to  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Bright  and  Cobden  in 
1855  and  1856. 

The  other  great  fights  of  John  Bright's  political  life  were  the  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  long-continued  effort  to  keep  the 
English  nation  from  openly  siding  with  the  Confederacy  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  the  contest  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  work- 
ing classes  in  England.  In  all  these  political  struggles  Bright  showed 
himself  rather  a  critic  than  a  constructive  statesman ;  but  a  critic  was 
just  what  England  needed  when  he  came  on  the  political  stage.  For  150 
years  England  had  been  governed  by  the  aristocracy,  and  it  had  become 
a  tradition  that  only  the  aristocracy  was  capable  of  governing,  and  that 
the  country  owed  a  deep  debt  to  its  landed  class  for  the  ability  with  which 
its  fortunes  had  been  guided  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  John  Bright  who  shook  the  tradition  of 
the  governing  classes.  He  and  Richard  Cobden  showed  up  mercilessly 
the  selfishness  of  the  policy  that  imposed  starvation  on  the  nation  for  the 
sake  of  the  rent-roll  of  the  men  who  controlled  both  the  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  the  country.  When  the  struggle  for  repeal  was 
ended,  and  the  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  rise  in  wages 
and  comfort  justified  his  criticism,  it  was  he  who  arraigned  the  stupidity 
of  the  government  in  advocating  the  cause  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States,  while  the  working-men  with  truer  instinct  stood  by  the  North. 
Fortified  by  the  victory  of  1846  and  by  the  success  of  the  United  States 
in  1864,  it  was  John  Bright  who  challenged  the  right  of  the  aristocracy 
to  govern  the  nation.  "  The  class  which  has  hitherto  ruled  in  this 
country ",  he  said  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow  on  October  16,  1866,  "  has 
failed  miserably.  It  revels  in  power  and  wealth,  whilst  at  its  feet,  a 
terrible  peril  for  its  future,  lies  the  multitude  which  it  has  neglected. 
If  a  class  has  failed,  let  us  try  the  nation." 

As  a  cabinet  minister  John  Bright  scored  no  great  success.  As  Mr. 
Trevelyan  shows,  this  was  largely  due  to  his  failing  health.  He  was  laid 
aside  entirely  during  the  fateful  months  when  the  Liberal  cabinet  capitu- 
lated on  the  education  question,  and  laid  up  a  heritage  of  trouble  for  all 
subsequent  Liberal  ministries.     The  lack  of  success  was,  however,  also 
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due  to  the  fact  that  Bright  had  not  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  successful 
minister.  During  his  later  years  he  roused  himself  to  aid  in  the  fight  for 
the  third  Reform  Bill  and  he  showed  real  constructive  statesmanship  in 
his  suggestion  for  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  lines  after- 
wards adopted  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  Parliament  Act.  But  it  was 
Bright's  criticism  during  the  years  when  he  was  a  free  lance,  and  the 
speeches  in  which  he  embodied  his  deepest  convictions  that  gave  him 
his  importance  in  the  field  of  British  politics.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  made 
large  use  of  the  published  speeches  in  his  biography.  More  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  public  man,  John  Bright's  life  was  his  speeches,  and 
the  best  of  these  have  been  known  and  read  for  fifty  years,  since  they 
were  collected  and  published  by  Thorold  Rogers  in  1869.  Before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  volume  there  were  in  existence  also 
several  volumes  giving  sketches  of  Bright.  These  include  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien's  monograph  published  in  1910  and  the  John  Bright  in  the  Vic- 
torian Era  series  by  C.  A.  Vince,  which  was  published  in  1898.  These 
little  books,  however,  in  no  way  filled  the  place  which  will  henceforth  be 
occupied  by  the  excellent  biography  of  Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan. 

A.    G.    PORRITT. 

Geschichte  der  Aufteilung  und  Kolonisation  Afrikas  seit  dem  Zeit- 
alter  der  Entdeckungen.  Von  Paul  Darmstaedter.  Erster 
Band,  1415-1870.  (Berlin  and  Leipzig:  C.  J.  Goschen.  1913. 
Pp.  viii,  320.) 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  publication  of  Alfred  Zimmerman's 
monumental  work,  Die  Europaischen  Kolonien,  and  the  translation  into 
German  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Africa. 
Neither  of  these  two  books  can  now  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  natural 
desire  of  the  Germans  for  a  thoroughgoing  history  of  European  activi- 
ties in  Africa.  Herr  Darmstaedter  does  not  attempt  such  a  work  in  this 
volume.  He  does  scarcely  more  than  summarize  the  events  and  con- 
clusions which  may  be  found  in  various  English  and  French  books.  He 
frankly  says  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  consult  the  mass  of  unprinted 
material  in  European  archives  nor  even  to  look  into  all  the  printed  works 
on  the  subject.  In  a  forthcoming  volume,  which  will  treat  the  compara- 
tively short  period  from  1870  to  the  present  time,  he  promises  to  intro- 
duce some  hitherto  unprinted  documents. 

The  author  of  thjs  book  chooses  to  summarize  the  period  before  1800 
in  one-third  of  the  book,  leaving  the  other  two-thirds  for  the  remaining 
seventy  years.  He  treats  the  colonies  of  various  countries  in  general  and 
then  individually.  In  the  latter  case  he  shows  the  method  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  mother-country,  the  policy  pursued  towards  it  at  home,  the 
efforts  at  colonizing  it,  if  any,  and  the  conditions  of  agriculture,  trade, 
population,  railroads,  and  schools  at  various  times.  The  halting  com- 
mercial policy  of  England  in  Africa  is  compared  unfavorably  with  the 
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vigorous  methods  of  the  French  in  Algiers  and  in  the  Senegal  region. 
The  French  are  represented  as  conspicuous  for  the  respect  which  they 
have  shown  the  religion  and  costumes  of  the  natives.  In  General  Faid- 
herbe,  governor  of  the  Senegal  region  (1854-1861),  the  author  finds  the 
ideal  colonial  administrator,  one  who  was  brave  as  a  soldier,  energetic 
as  a  governor,  practical  as  a  man,  and  withal  kind.  The  complete  stag- 
nation of  the  Portuguese  colonies  receives  its  just  condemnation. 

As  one  looks  through  this  volume  it  would  be  difficult  to  fail  of  the 
conclusion  that  Africa  has  never  been  neglected  by  European  nations. 
The  Portuguese  began  European  expansion  by  voyages  down  the  coast 
of  Africa.  The  Spanish,  Dutch,  English,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  Cour- 
landers,  and  Brandenburgers  later  intruded  on  the  exclusive  rights 
claimed  by  the  Portuguese.  All  these  people  first  went  to  Africa  to 
exchange  their  wares  for  native  products.  This  direct  trade  was  later 
overshadowed  by  the  slave  traffic  from  the  regions  of  the  Senegal,  the 
Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Angola,  and  Mozambique.  But  if  Africa  is 
remembered  for  the  slave-trade  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries it  is  not  because  strenuous  efforts  were  not  made  to  develop  trade 
in  other  products  and  even  plantations  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
indigo.  Year  after  year  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  renewed  the 
futile  effort  to  grow  these  agricultural  products.  It  was  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  before  Europeans  finally  realized  that  it  could  not  be 
done  or  in  fact  that  the  most  of  Africa  was  not  subject  to  European 
colonization. 

The  author  ends  this  volume  at  the  year  1870  because  he  sees  there 
the  approximate  date  of  a  turning-point  in  African  history,  represented 
by  such  important  events  as  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa 
(1867)  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869).  One  suspects  that 
an  unavowed  object  was  to  carry  the  story  to  about  the  time  when 
Germany  and  other  nations  became  interested  in  Africa.  In  this  way 
the  present  volume  is  an  introduction  to  the  forthcoming  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  concise  one,  carefully  arranged  and  well  worthy  of  what  it 
attempts  to  do. 

If  any  errors  are  to  be  noted  they  are  for  the  most  part  unimportant. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  mentioned  the  much  more  prevalent 
use  of  marks,  ounces,  ackies,  and  tacoes  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  ex- 
change in  West  Africa  rather  than  bars  of  iron  (p.  36).  It  was  by  no 
means  ordinary  for  the  English  factories  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  captain  general  (p.  55).  It  was  in  fact  usually  done  by  a 
council  of  three  or  five  men.  The  island  of  St.  Andreas,  early  occupied 
by  the  Courlanders,  was  not  the  same  as  James  Island  (p.  73),  at  which 
place  the  English  had  the  seat  of  their  government  in  the  Gambia  for 
many  years. 
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The  Ottoman  Empire,  1801-1913.  By  William  Miller,  M.A. 
[Cambridge    Historical    Studies,    edited   by    G.    W.    Prothero, 

F.B.A.,    Litt.D.]      (Cambridge:    The    University    Press.     1913. 

Pp.  xvi,  547-) 

This  important  work  owes  its  authoritative  character  to  an  acute 
study  of  the  official  sources,  including  the  British  parliamentary  and 
state  papers,  the  British  diplomatic  and  consular  reports  on  trade  and 
finance,  similar  diplomatic  documents  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Hel- 
lenic White  Books,  for  the  use  of  which  the  author  expresses  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  Greek  Foreign  Office.  These,  however,  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  authorities  consulted,  as  an  inspection  of  the  excellent 
bibliography  appended  to  the  volume  will  show.  How  careful  has  been 
the  use  made  of  the  sources  in  general,  the  reviewer  can  gauge  by  in- 
ference from  local  knowledge  he  happens  to  have  of  some  quite  minor 
features,  such  as  the  organization  of  the  Lebanon  government  under 
the  supervision  of  the  powers,  after  the  massacres  of  i860. 

The  work  is  a  history  of  the  shrinking  of  European  Turkey,  between 
the  years  1801  and  1912.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  Ottomans 
possessed  all  that  is  included  in  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  except 
the  Ionian  Islands,  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina;  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  principality  of  Montenegro;  while 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (now  joined  in  the  kingdom  of  Rumania)  were 
states  tributary  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  At  the  present  day,  Turkey  is 
hardly  more  than  what  she  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
— a  purely  Asiatic  power,  save  that  she  still  holds  Constantinople,  Adria- 
nople,  and  a  small  strip  of  territory  between.  Not  only  are  the  struggles 
of  these  various  countries  for  freedom  followed  in  detail  but  their  his- 
tory is  pursued  with  more  or  less  fullness  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  cover- 
ing their  development  and  inter-relations,  as  well  as  their  relation  to 
Turkey,  after  they  had  achieved  practical  independence.  The  title  of  the 
book,  thus,  is  indeed  modest,  for  in  it  we  find,  for  example,  the  modern 
history  of  Greece,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  an  illustration  of  the  human  quality  of  Mr.  Miller's  scholar- 
ship, attention  may  be  called  to  the  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  Otho  (p.  269),  whose  ardent  Hellenism  survived  his  down- 
fall. It  is  a  complicated  subject,  this  story  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  Serbs 
and  Montenegrins,  Bulgarians  and  Rumanians,  but  the  author  has  dis- 
entangled for  us  the  twisted  skeins  so  well  that  we  may  follow  clearly 
the  fortunes  of  each. 

Interesting,  too,  it  is  to  follow  the  varying  influence  of  the  great 
Powers  at  Constantinople.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  we  find 
France  still  taking  that  lead  in  Turkish  affairs,  which  she  had  long 
maintained.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  British  influence  was 
paramount,  chiefly  through  "the  voice  of  England  in  the  East" — Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who,  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War,  "  stood 
behind  the   trembling  Turkish   ministers   and  gave   them   courage  and 
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advice,  so  that  they  left  his  presence  men  and  statesmen"  (p.  205).  In 
1896,  after  the  horrible  Armenian  massacres,  organized  by  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid,  it  was  Germany  who,  "  anxious  for  concessions  in  Asia 
Minor,  constituted  herself  his  protectress"  (p.  431). 

The  Berlin  treaty,  so  often  and  so  cynically  broken;  the  kidnapping 
and  retirement  of  Alexander  of  Bulgaria;  the  atrocious  murder  of  Alex- 
ander of  Servia  and  his  wife;  the  rise  of  the  Young  Turks;  the  revolu- 
tion of  1908,  accompanied  by  the  general  love-feast  among  followers  of 
warring  religions,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
history,  modern  or  ancient;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  new  Parliament;  the 
counter-revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  exile  of  Abdul  Hamid;  the 
Balkan  War — these  almost  "  current  events  "  are  touched  upon  with  a 
liveliness  of  style,  remarkable  in  a  volume  of  only  500  pages,  crowded 
with  detail  from  cover  to  cover. 

Frederick  Jones  Bliss. 

BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Indian  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the 
United  States.    By  Almon  Wheeler  Lauber,  Ph.D.     [Studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political    Science   of    Columbia   University,    vol.    LIV.,   no.    3.] 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.    1913.    Pp.352.) 
The  very  thoroughness  with  which  the  researches   for  this  mono- 
graph were  made,  and  the  minuteness  and  literary  skill  with  which  the 
facts  thus  obtained  have  been  marshalled  in  its  pages,  tend  to  create  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  impression  of  the  extent  of  Indian  slavery  in  the 
colonies.    The  cumulative  effect  of  gathering  up  in  a  single  volume  prac- 
tically every  instance  of  such  slavery  recorded  during  a  period  of  190 
years,  is  to  give  an  importance  to  Indian  servitude  which,  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  at  least,  it  did  not,  at  any  one  time,  really  possess, 
even  in  those  years  when  most  prevalent. 

There  were  two  influences  which  strongly  discouraged  the  enslave- 
ment of  Indians.  First,  their  intractable  disposition.  The  women  and 
children  were  more  governable  than  the  men,  but  even  the  boys  were 
found  to  be  difficult  to  manage.  As  for  the  men,  having  been  wanderers 
and  hunters  all  their  lives,  they  were  not  only  hard  to  control  and  direct 
to  advantage,  but  also  to  retain,  since  all  the  colonies  possessed  wide 
areas  of  woodland  which  afforded  Indian  runaways  ample  cover  for 
escape  to  the  frontiers.  The  vast  majority  of  so-called  Indian  slaves 
were  really  prisoners  of  war,  who  could  not  be  safely  released,  and  whom 
it  would  have  been  inhuman  to  kill.  From  South  Carolina  to  Massachu- 
setts, the  common  desire  was  to  export  these  prisoners  as  resentful  in 
temper  and  unfitted  for  the  work  required  in  house  and  field. 

A  second  hostile  influence  was  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
negro  slaves  brought  into  the  colonies  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  These  slaves  were  superior  to  the  Indian  for  agricultural  and 
domestic  service.  They  were  more  obedient,  more  easily  taught,  and 
showed  greater  power  of  endurance  under  the  hot  summer  sun.  There 
was  no  call  of  the  wild  to  allure  them  through  the  thick  woods  to  the 
frontier  and  to  liberty-  They  were  faithful,  cheerful,  and  submissive  to 
their  fate.  As  the  facilities  for  obtaining  them  were  enlarged,  the  demand 
for  the  Indian  slave  further  declined. 

As  no  accurate  reports  of  population  in  colonial  times  have  survived, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  Indian  and  negro  slaves  respec- 
tively during  that  period.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
number  of  Indian  slaves,  in  any  one  year,  ever  reached  a  considerable 
figure,  unless  a  war  had  recently  been  fought.  They  were  always  most 
numerous  in  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  In  1708,  there  were  in 
the  latter  colony  fourteen  hundred  Indian  slaves,  mostly  women  and 
children,  but  this  large  number  was  due  to  recent  captures  in  invasions 
of  French,  Spanish,  and  Indian  territory.  It  is  stated  that  fifteen  years 
later  the  number  of  such  slaves  to  be  found  in  the  same  colony  was 
"very  few".  Indian  slaves  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  Georgia; 
and  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  owing  to  the  presence  of  negro  slaves  and 
white  indentured  servants,  they  never  formed  an  element  of  any  im- 
portance whatever  in  the  community.  Indeed,  Virginia,  before  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had,  by  statute,  prohibited  the  enslavement  of 
any  individual  of  that  race.  In  1720,  there  were  two  thousand  slaves  in 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  only  a  "  few  "  are  reported  to  have  been  Indians. 
In  1790,  in  the  same  state,  there  were  said  to  be  two  thousand  Indian- 
negro  half-breeds  in  a  body  of  six  thousand  free  colored  (not  two  hun- 
dred in  a  body  of  six  thousand  slaves,  as  Mr.  Lauber  says,  p.  no). 
From  1636  to  1704,  there  is  no  reference  in  the  statutes  of  Rhode  Island 
to  Indian  slaves.  In  that  colony,  Indian  slavery  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  localities.  In  Connecticut,  it  resulted  apparently 
entirely  from  occasional  wars  with  the  several  tribe's.  In  1680,  there 
were  only  thirty  such  slaves  in  that  colony.  The  number  of  Indian  slaves 
in  the  Middle  Colonies  was  always  conspicuously  small ;  while  in  New 
York,  it  never  became  a  general  custom  to  reduce  persons  of  that  race 
to  bondage.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  while  Indian  slavery  in  colonial  times 
prevailed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  writing  of  the  searching  and  scholarly 
monograph  under  review,  it  did  not  prevail  to  a  degree  to  make  any 
real  impression  on  the  social  and  economic  character  of  the  community  in 
that  age.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce. 

Journal  of  Jasper  Danckaerts,  1679-1680.  Edited  by  Bartlett 
Burleigh  James,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  Franklin  Jameson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  [Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History.] 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  Pp.  xxxi,  313; 
two  maps  and  one  view  in  facsimile.) 
The   original   Dutch   manuscript   of   this   journal   was   acquired  by 

Henry  C.  Murphy,  in  1864,  from  Frederik  Muller,  the  Amsterdam  book- 
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seller.  It  was  translated  into  English  and  edited  by  him  for  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  which  published  it  as  its  Memoirs,  volume  L, 
in  1867.  At  the  sale  of  Murphy's  library,  in  1884,  this  society  bought  the 
original  manuscript  for  about  twenty-five  dollars  and  it  is  yet  preserved 
as  the  choicest  manuscript  in  the  society's  library.  It  is  a  journal  of 
two  Labadists,  followers  of  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Jean  de  Labadie, 
who  came  over  to  America  to  find  a  suitable  locality  in  which  to  establish 
a  community.  Danckaerts  and  Sluyter  fixed  upon  lands  in  Augustine 
Herrman's  Bohemia  Manor,  Maryland,  where  they  settled  the  nucleus  of 
a  colony  in  1683,  and  this  was  the  first  communal  sect  in  America.  They 
had  set  out  from  Holland  in  June,  1679,  and  landed  in  New  York  city 
on  September  23  following.  During  their  American  sojourn  and  rambles 
they  visited  places  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Massachusetts.  They  were  religious  zealots  and  their  observations  reflect 
many  of  the  religious  conditions,  interpreted  as  they  conceived  them;  but 
they  have  preserved  also  much  that  has  great  value  relative  to  the  topog- 
raphy, government,  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  Indians  and 
white  persons  they  met  during  their  journeyings.  They  have  preserved, 
no  doubt  not  with  absolute  accuracy,  topographical  descriptions  of  settle- 
ments and  other  places  for  which  no  like  information  of  so  early  a  date 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  illustrations  which  yet  accompany  the 
original  manuscript  are  in  many  ways  unique  and  contain  some  nearly 
faithful  representations;  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  Danckaerts 
was  not  an  expert  draughtsman  (p.  84)  and  that  not  all  of  the  drawings 
have  been  saved 

The  new  edition  now  makes  this  interesting  journal  more  generally 
available.  Dr.  James,  in  an  introduction  of  eleven  pages,  gives  a  recital 
of  the  Labadists,  their  doctrines  and  their  Maryland  community,  which 
is  supplemented  by  Dr.  Jameson's  presentation  of  some  data  about 
Danckaerts  and  Sluyter,  that  were  unknown  to  Murphy.  The  transla- 
tion is  substantially  Murphy's,  with  slight  revisions,  particularly  in  bring- 
ing the  spelling  of  proper  names  "into  accord  with  that  of  the  original 
manuscript,  except  that  certain  familiar  names,  after  being  once  given  in 
the  original  spelling,  have  thereafter  been  put  into  their  modern  forms  ". 
The  distances  are  given  in  English  miles.  Portions  of  the  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  voyages  to  and  from  America  have  been  omitted 
in  the  new  edition.  One  of  the  original  pen  drawings,  the  long  view  of 
New  York  city  as  seen  from  Brooklyn,  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time 
by  direct  photographic  process.  The  others  are  omitted;  but  in  their 
stead  are  given  portions  of  two  maps  of  the  period,  Herrman's  Maryland 
(1673)   and  New  York  and  New  England  from  Montanus   (1671). 

The  annotations  of  the  new  edition  are  more  numerous  and  more 
serviceable  than  those  in  Murphy's  edition,  whilst  Dr.  Jameson,  who  is 
responsible  for  them,  has  availed  himself  of  Murphy's  data  in  so  far  as 
they  were  worthy  of  use.  The  reviewer  has  examined  the  annotations 
carefully  and  has  found  only  the  following  errors,  via. :  Jean  Vigne  was 
born  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  in  1624.    The  journal  is  clearly  in  error 
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and  there  is  distinct  evidence  to  prove  it.  Sara  Rapalje  was  not  the  first- 
born female  in  New  Netherland  (p.  47  and  note;  also  p.  236,  note). 
Several  children  had  been  born  at  Fort  Orange  before  November,  1624 
(Eekhof's  Bastiaen  Jansz.  Krol).  The  road  (p.  65,  note)  from  New 
Haerlem  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  was  ordered  made  by  the  mayor's  court,  on 
November  7,  1676  (MS.  Harlem  Records).  The  road  finished  in  1673 
was  the  highway  from  New  York  to  New  Haerlem.  The  allusion  to  the 
Duke's  Laws  (p.  90)  as  "reissued  by  Governor  Lovelace  in  1674", 
should  be  attributed  to  Governor  Andros.  The  best  collated  text  of  these 
laws  is  printed  in  volume  I.  of  the  Colonial  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  island  (p.  215  and  note  2)  was  Castle  Island,  upon  which 
Fort  Nassau  had  been  built  in  1614.  The  Pompey  stone  tradition  has 
been  wholly  discredited  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Beauchamp.    It  is  a  fraud. 

Victor  Hugo  Paltsits. 

George  Rogers  Clark  Papers,  17JI-1781.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  James  Alton  James,  Northwestern  University. 
[Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  vol.  VIII., 
Virginia  Series,  vol.  III.]  (Springfield,  111.:  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library.     1912.     Pp.  clxvii,  715.) 

This  massive  volume  forms  a  splendid  addition  to  the  strong  output 
of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  Pages  xiii  to  clxvii  contain  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  letters  which  occupy  the  ensuing  pages. 
This  introduction  forms  a  treatise  of  wide  value  to  teacher  and  stu- 
dent, a  monograph  to  take  rank  with,  if  not  above,  the  best  that  have 
been  written  sanely  and  critically  of  the  West  in  the  decade  mentioned. 
It  treats  of  the  contest  for  Indian  alliance,  Morgan's  and  Hamilton's 
relationship,  frontier  defense,  Clark's  advent,  the  Illinois  expedition,  the 
struggle  for  Vincennes,  the  victory  and  its  disappointments,  finances  and 
government,  Indian  affairs,  the  Detroit  plans,  the  struggle  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, etc.  Students  who  know  the  lack  of  reliable  material  relating  to 
Revolutionary  problems  of  the  West  will  regret  that  this  treatise  should 
be  crowded  into  this  plethoric  volume,  cabined  and  curtailed,  rather  than 
appearing  in  expanded  and  completed  form  to  take  its  rightful  place  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  Revolution  in  the  West  and  its  aftermath. 

The  letters  and  documents  which  follow  number  some  320  and  occupy 
608  pages;  for  typographical  purposes  these  are  divided  chronologically 
into  thirteen  chapters,  the  titles  (in  brief)  running:  Clark  and  the  West 
before  the  Revolution;  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution  in  the  West; 
Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Capitulation  of  Vincennes;  the  Capture  of 
Vincennes;  the  Letter  to  Mason;  Bowman's  Journal;  the  Memoir;  Estab- 
lishment of  Civil  Government;  Events  to  the  Close  of  1779;  Defense  of 
the  West  to  August  1st,  1780;  Shawnee  Expedition;  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  Detroit  Campaign ;  Failure  of  Detroit  Plans.  The  letters 
and  documents  in  French  are  followed  by  translations.  The  translations 
are  in  general  good  literal  renditions;  at  times  literalness  has  clouded 
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the  English  meaning,  as  page  48,  line  26,  "  blacken  "  is  used  where  "  calum- 
niate "  would  serve  better,  and  "  destroy "  should  be  "  set  at  variance 
with".  Literalness  is  forsaken  page  51,  line  31,  though  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  obscure  in  both  the  original  and  the  translation ;  but 
"  longer  responsibility  for  innocent  blood "  is  not  authorized  by  the 
original  which  reads  "  shedding  of  more  innocent  blood " ;  the  idea  of 
"  responsibility  "  is  not  conveyed  in  the  text.  On  the  last  line  of  the 
same  page  "promising"  is  not  in  the  original;  on  page  53  the  transla- 
tion of  the  endorsement  is  omitted  as  is  elsewhere  true.  On  page  56, 
line  7,  the  translation  of  a  line  of  French  is  given  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  original ;  this  is  in  the  Oath  of  Inhabitants  of  Vincennes  and  the 
line  omitted  in  the  French  reads  (in  the  translation)  "independence  of 
the  said  people,  as  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  that " — an  important  line 
indeed.  The  manuscript  sources  drawn  upon  are  the  Draper  manu- 
scripts, and  those  of  the  State  Library  of  Virginia,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Canadian  Archives,  and  the  British  Museum.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  manuscripts  are  from  the  hand  of  Clark  himself,  including  sixty- 
five  letters;  the  remainder  comprise  documents  and  letters,  by,  and 
relating  to,  others,  and  important  in  determining  the  inwardness  of  the 
events  of  the  decade.  Reversing  "  the  custom  of  the  country  ",  therefore, 
the  volume  covers  a  wider  field  and  proves  more  useful  than  its  title 
suggests.  This  book  and  its  promised  companions  (containing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Clark  Papers,  Virginia  series,  vol.  IV.,  and  a  second  on 
Pollock  and  the  financiering  of  the  Revolution  in  the  West,  Virginia 
series,  vol.  V.)  should  prove  the  most  important  of  source-books  on  the 
Revolution  and  the  critical  after  years. 

In  an  appendix  of  eighteen  pages  the  Bowman  Journal  is  discussed 
and  the  Memoir  is  accredited  as  historical  evidence ;  Professor  James 
has  no  doubt  but  that  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Memoir  lies 
at  Madison.  A  list  of  published  sources  follows  the  appendix;  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  complete  list  of  the  documents  printed  by  chapters,  forming 
a  key  to  the  individual  documents.  An  index  having  every  superior 
quality  completes  the  volume,  which  throughout  is  well  printed  and  as 
well  bound.  Criticisms  are  possible,  but  the  scrupulous  care,  the  technical 
skill  and  scholarly  poise  of  the  editor  make  trivial  corrections  superfluous. 
Reproduction  of  contemporaneous  manuscript  maps  (not  hitherto  pub- 
lished but  which  must  exist)  would  have  added  value;  a  carefully  made 
modern  map  of  the  Kaskaskias  and  Vincennes  marches  would  have  a 
value.  In  cases  of  the  illegibility  of  a  word  or  sentence  the  student  is 
glad  to  have  a  hint  of  opinion,  in  brackets  or  foot-note,  from  editor  or 
translator,  the  person  best  qualified  to  hazard  an  opinion,  instead  of 
reading  merely  "  [blank  in  the  MS.]  ".  Professor  James  does  not  run 
even  as  close  as  this  to  over-editing.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
typical  student  shares  the  typical  reviewer's  distaste  for  over-edited 
manuscripts.  Scholars  will  await  with  interest  the  companion  volume 
containing  the  remaining  Clark  material  covering  years  and  events  about 
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which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  has  been  true  of  the  data 
covering  1771  to  1781. 

Archer  B.  Hulbert. 

A  Naval  History  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gardner  W. 
Allen.  In  two  volumes.  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1913.  Pp.  xii,  365 ;  viii,  366-752.) 
These  careful  volumes  throw  light  on  many  obscure  incidents  and 
phases  of  the  maritime  struggle  for  American  independence  and  the 
origins  of  the  United  States  navy.  Finding  that  exhaustive  research  has 
been  confined  to  the  few  brilliant  episodes  of  the  war,  Dr.  Allen  has 
undertaken  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the  maritime  efforts  of  the  colonists 
upon  the  military,  diplomatic,  and  commercial  problems  of  the  period. 
His  method  is  that  of  blending  extracts  from  contemporary  documents 
into  a  more  or  less  coherent  narrative  or  argument.  He  deals  with  these 
selections  rather  as  an  editor  than  a  critic.  His  exact  reproduction  of 
citations  may  give  an  occasional  effect  of  quaintness,  but  it  sometimes 
throws  a  suspicion  of  illiteracy  upon  men  who  wrote  after  the  seafaring 
fashion  of  the  age.  Logs  have  always  been  written  curtly  and  bluntly 
enough,  and  their  amplification  for  controversial  or  apologetic  purposes 
does  not  make  for  a  fluent,  graphic,  or  accurate  style.  Most  of  the 
Revolutionary  captains  had  to  account  for  failure;  but  the  letters  of  the 
most  successful  among  them  are  equally  entangled  in  controversy.  John 
Paul  Jones  counted  every  notable  commander  as  a  rival ;  and  his  refer- 
ences to  Manley,  with  whom  he  had  never  served,  are  hardly  less  bitter 
than  his  denunciations  of  his  recreant  consort  Landais. 

The  author,  though  not  a  professed  biographer,  does  not  criticize  the 
bristling  self-assertion  of  Jones,  but  he  does  condemn  Manley  for  losing 
the  Hancock,  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  a  court  martial  which  placed  the 
blame  elsewhere.  John  Adams  followed  Washington  in  declaring  Manley 
the  peer  of  any  American  officer  of  the  fleet,  and  he  opposed  the  tend- 
ency to  exalt  "  foreigners  of  the  South  "  at  the  expense  of  New  England 
seamen.  Dr.  Allen  holds  that  Manley  "  failed  to  stand  the  test "  when 
pursued  by  a  British  squadron,  but  this  belated  censure  is  not  altogether 
convincing. 

The  most  obvious  criticism  of  this  substantial  work  relates  to  its 
failure  to  fulfil  the  expectations  raised  by  its  title  and  preface.  The 
naval  protagonists  in  the  wars  of  the  American  Revolution  sailed  under 
the  flags  of  England  and  France.  Even  Spain  and  Holland  made  a 
greater  effort  to  secure  the  strategic  command  of  the  sea  than  their 
American  ally.  Dr.  Allen  hardly  mentions  cruises  and  battles  unless 
they  took  place  in  American  waters,  and  the  actual  employment  of  the 
British  navy  is  not  fully  shown.  Even  the  names  of  its  successive  com- 
manders are  left  uncertain.  Rear-Admiral  Stephen  Graves,  whose  in- 
activity enabled  the  seamen  of  Massachusetts  to  take  so  many  rich 
prizes,  does  not  appear  in  the  index,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  confuse 
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him  with  his  kinsman  the  first  Lord  Graves.  Something  is  said  of  the 
quarrel  between  Arbuthnot  and  Rodney,  but  a  brief  reference  to  Sir  J. 
K.  Laughton's  lives  of  all  these  commanders,  as  published  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  would  have  been  more  informing.  The 
bearing  of  the  naval  campaigns  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  shown  without 
a  full  discussion  of  their  strategic  results;  but  neither  these  nor  the 
simpler  problems  of  naval  tactics  have  been  analyzed  or  explained. 

The  bibliography  contained  in  the  appendix  is  extensive  and  valuable, 
though  its  arrangement  is  such  that  a  key  should  have  been  offered  in 
the  general  index.  Naturally  the  list  of  sources  is  incomplete.  For- 
tescue's  History  of  the  British  Army  contains  suggestive  pages;  Trevel- 
yan's  History  of  the  American  Revolution  is  more  worthy  of  mention 
than  the  work  of  Belcher;  and  the  Memoirs  of  John  Jay,  which  give  an 
account  of  a  cruise  in  an  American  frigate  whose  officers  were  too 
impecunious  to  order  a  bowl  of  punch  for  their  French  allies,  also  con- 
tain some  general  views  of  naval  policy.  The  works  of  John  Adams  are 
cited,  but  more  use  might  have  been  made  of  them,  since  their  author, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  passion  and  prejudice,  was,  in  his  de- 
gree, a  founder  of  the  American  navy  and  a  loyal  champion  of  its 
development. 

Such  general  views  as  Dr.  Allen  has  found  time  to  elaborate  are  judi- 
ciously stated.  He  condemns  privateering  as  failing  to  compensate  by 
the  capture  of  prizes  for  its  destructive  effect  upon  naval  discipline; 
"  ships  of  reprisal,  where  no  discipline  is ",  were  condemned  by  the 
Elizabethan  admirals  who  had  sailed  in  them;  and  Seward  must  have 
been  the  last  statesman  holding  a  responsible  position  who  hoped  to  em- 
ploy foreign  rovers  to  prey  on  British  commerce.  Our  author  holds  that 
naval  protection  will  be  needed  "  until  international  arbitration  has  taken 
the  place  of  war";  but  even  Jefferson  was  aware  of  a  more  lasting  need 
for  the  police  of  the  sea.  Thus  Madison  in  the  Federalist  (no.  41)  urges 
the  need  of  a  fleet  to  protect  our  commerce  and  our  harbors  from  "  the 
rapacious  demands  of  pirates  and  barbarians  "  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
"  unruly  passions  "  which  would  be  let  loose  on  the  ocean  to  insult  and 
pillage  Americans  during  the  next  European  war — a  prediction  which  he 
must  have  remembered  when  he  fled  from  the  capital  a  generation  later. 
The  liberation  of  Spanish  America  was  not  accomplished  without  the 
development  of  predatory  interests  outside  the  pale  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Hamilton  held  in  another  chapter  (no.  11)  that  we  should  have 
enough  ships  of  the  line  to  decide  a  West  Indian  campaign  in  favor 
of  either  belligerent;  this  would  enable  us  to  "bargain  for  commercial 
privileges.  A  price  would  be  set  not  only  upon  our  friendship,  but  upon 
our  neutrality."  Failing  this  he  was  ready  by  1798  to  lead  an  American 
army  on  a  filibustering  expedition  in  South  America  in  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  the  command  of  the  sea  by  the  British  fleet  and  its  co- 
operation in  this  war  of  adventure.  International  morality  and  American 
patriotism  have  naturally  advanced  beyond  the  standards  advocated  by 
Hamilton.  C.  G.  Calkins. 
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A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  Volume  VIII. 
1850-1861.  (New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.    1913.     Pp.  xxi,  556.) 

In  1883,  Professor  McMaster  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
history  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His  readers  will  recall  their 
delight  in  the  brilliant  introductory  chapter  in  which  he  unrolled  a  pano- 
rama of  American  life  in  the  days  of  the  Confederation.  In  that  open- 
ing paragraph  he  outlined  his  intended  course  so  clearly  and  minutely 
that  no  fellow-mariner  could  mistake  his  ports  of  call  and  final 
destination: 

Much,  indeed,  must  be  written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebellions; 
of  presidents,  of  congresses,  of  embassies,  of  treaties,  of  the  ambition  of 
political  leaders  in  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  rise  of  great  parties  in 
the  nation.  Yet  the  history  of  the  people  shall  be  the  chief  theme.  At 
every  stage  of  the  splendid  progress  which  separates  the  America  of 
Washington  and  Adams  from  the  America  in  which  we  live,  it  shall  be 
my  purpose  to  describe  the  dress,  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  the 
literary  canons  of  the  times ;  to  note  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals ; 
to  trace  the  growth  of  that  humane  spirit  which  abolished  punishment 
for  debt,  which  reformed  the  discipline  of  prisons  and  of  jails,  and 
which  has,  in  our  own  time,  destroyed  slavery  and  lessened  the  miseries 
of  dumb  brutes.  Nor  shall  it  be  less  my  aim  to  recount  the  manifold 
improvements  which,  in  a  thousand  ways,  have  multiplied  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  and  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  our  race;  to  describe 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  long  series  of  mechanical  inventions  and 
discoveries  which  is  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  our  just 
pride  and  boast;  to  tell  how,  under  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  and 
peace,  there  sprang  up,  in  the  course  of  a  single  century,  a  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  human  affairs;  how,  from  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  feebleness,  our  country  grew  rapidly  to  one  of  opulence  and 
power;  how  her  agriculture  and  her  manufactures  flourished  together; 
how,  by  a  wise  system  of  free  education  and  a  free  press,  knowledge  was 
disseminated,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced;  how  the  ingenuity  of 
her- people  became  fruitful  of  wonders  far  more  astonishing  than  any  of 
which  the  alchemists  had  ever  dreamed. 

Such  a  mingling  of  social  with  political  history  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  our 
nation  was  formed  and  grew  up. 

Professor  McMaster  has  now  come  to  rest  with  this  eighth  and  final 
volume,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  compare  his  actual  contribution 
with  his  initial  forecast. 

This  book  begins  with  the  agitations  and  debates  out  of  which  the 
compromise  of  1850  was  born.  Its  concluding  words  are  the  eloquent 
peroration  of  Lincoln's  first  inaugural,  March  4,  1861.  From  this  point 
some  future  historian  will  set  forth  to  retraverse  the  marvellous  experi- 
ences of  another  half-century.  To  this  same  decade  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
devoted  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  masterpiece.  Though  the  latter 
makes  no  special  claim  to  write  the  story  of  the  people,  the  two  his- 
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torians  do  not  differ  widely  in  their  selection  of  subjects  or  in  the  inci- 
dence of  emphasis.  To  both  of  them  the  political  aspects  of  the  great 
controversy  about  slavery  present  the  one  issue  of  overshadowing 
interest. 

Seven  out  of  the  twelve  chapters  and  three-fifths  of  the  space  in  this 
volume  are  filled  with  the  political  contentions  of  anti-slavery  and  seces- 
sion. So  far  as  it  goes,  the  review  is  admirable.  The  telling  blows  in 
the  controversy  are  duly  chronicled  (though  we  do  miss  any  reference 
to  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
famous  "oak  grove"  at  Jackson,  Michigan),  and  the  unfailing  news- 
paper quotations  re-echo  the  noise  of  public  opinion  clashing  in  the 
background. 

A  fine  opportunity  was  lost  here  to  round  out  this  subject  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  social  and  industrial  environment  of  slavery  in  the  South 
just  before  it  went  to  its  overthrow.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  published 
in  1856  and  1857  his  faithful  pictures  of  that  Southern  society  in  his 
Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  and  Texas,  and  Journey 
through  the  Back  Country  (published  in  i860).  His  pages  throw  more 
light  upon  slavery  and  the  home  life  of  the  South  than  can  be  found  in 
many  files  of  contemporary  journals,  but  this  volume  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  man  or  his  work.  On  the  other  hand  Hinton  Rowan  Helper 
and  his  short-lived  chef-d'oeuvre,  The  Impending  Crisis,  figure  promi- 
nently in  these  pages  (pp.  426-428).  That  book  helped  to  defeat  John 
Sherman  for  the  speakership  in  1859,  and  therefore  it  loomed  large  in 
the  head-lines. 

There  is  no  clear  statement  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  South 
in  this  decade.  Its  fancied  economic  strength  was  based  upon  a  very 
small  list  of  products.  There  is  only  an  incidental  allusion  (pp.  475, 
487)  to  the  universal  conviction  in  the  South  that  "Cotton  was  King". 
One  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  economic  conditions,  but  it  scarcely 
crosses  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  except  for  the  purpose  of  listing  fail- 
ures of  banks  and  railways  in  times  of  panic.  It  discusses  the  coinage, 
railway  expansion  and  collapse,  and  assemblies  of  the  unemployed  in 
Northern  cities.  Elsewhere,  as  a  part  of  the  story  of  slavery,  the 
■desperate  attempts  of  the  radical  Southern  leaders  to  reopen  the  slave- 
trade  are  properly  noted  (pp.  344-351),  but  those  efforts  are  not  co- 
ordinated with  the  social  and  economic  movements  and  needs  that  made 
such  projects  inevitable.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada,  a  step  which  brought  that  interesting  region 
nearer  to  union  with  us  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  has  ever  been 
since.  Canada  does  not  even  appear  in  the  index.  It  would  have  been 
profitable  to  uncover  the  conditions  that  a  little  later  were  to  commit  the 
Republican  party  to  high  tariff  doctrines  and  to  a  reckless  policy  of 
railway  grants.  Wall  Street  was  already  the  bogey-man  of  American 
politics,  and  manufacturers'  agents  lobbied  scandalously  in  the  Congress 
that  tinkered  the  tariff  in  1857.  Three  members  of  the  House  who  were 
too  greedy  in  connection  with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  resigned  in 
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order  to  forestall  expulsion.  The  alliance  between  politics  and  business 
was  in  active  operation,  but  we  cannot  learn  much  about  it  from  this 
volume. 

There  are  but  four  chapters  that  deal  with  conditions  in  general. 
One,  entitled.  International  Entanglements,  describes  the  Cuban  fili- 
busters, the  Kossuth  craze,  and  the  dispute  with  England  and  the  mari- 
time provinces  over  the  three-mile  limit.  Another  chapter  sings  the 
swan-song  of  the  Whig  party,  but  the  election  of  1852  occupies  only 
the  first  half.  The  last  ten  pages  revert  to  foreign  affairs  and  scantily 
suffice  for  Martin  Koszta,  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  Ostend  Manifesto, 
the  Gadsden  treaty  with  Mexico,  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  Perry's  world- 
changing  visit  to  Japan. 

Of  the  two  remaining  chapters  one  is  called  Social  Ferment,  and  the 
other  On  the  Plains.  In  these  two  chapters  Professor  McMaster  comes 
nearer  to  the  wide-glancing  description  of  scope  and  purpose  with  which 
he  began  his  work.  Here  are  emptied  the  treasures  of  the  pigeonholes 
and  here  he  seizes  and  imprisons  some  of  the  Protean  shapes  of  popular 
life  and  progress.  It  is  significant  that  racial  enmity  in  California  in 
1850  was  first  aimed  at  Mexicans,  South  Americans,  and  Kanakas  (p. 
62),  and  that  these  darker-skinned  races  were  driven  out  before  the 
Chinaman  began  to  suffer. 

Our  generation  has  seen  the  Prophet  "  Elijah  "  Dowie.  We  have 
not  often  been  reminded  that  on  Sundays  in  1854,  young  men,  allied 
with  the  Native  American  party,  wearing  peculiar  white  felt  hats  and 
rallying  to  the  cry,  "  Wide  Awake !  Wide  Awake !  ",  used  to  escort 
a  man  calling  himself  the  "  Angel  Gabriel "  to  the  city  hall  park  in  New 
York  Cpp.  86-87).  Gabriel  would  mount  the  steps,  blow  a  few  blasts  on 
a  trumpet,  and  afterwards  denounce  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  this  was  the  first  form  of  the  famous  Wide  Awakes.1 

The  chapter  On  the  Plains  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book.  One 
regrets  only  the  brevity  of  this  story  of  the  overland  routes,  of  Mormon 
hostility,  and  of  the  first  territorial  organizations.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  historian  of  the  people  could  not  add  here  the  marvellous  story 
of  the  new  life  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  of  the  cosmopolitan  society  that 
gathered  at  San  Francisco.  But  except  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  aliens,  there  is  no  reference  to  that  creation  of  a  new  world.  The 
vigilance  committees  are  not  mentioned,  neither  is  David  C.  Broderick, 
the  Bowery  boy  who  became  the  Douglas  leader  in  California,  and 
whose  fatal  feud  with  Terry  had  such  enduring  results. 

We  are  told  many  things  about  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  appear- 
ance of  gangs  of  rough  citizens  (p.  69),  but  nothing  is  said  concerning 
the  formation  and  development  of  party  machines  and  the  evolution  of 
the  municipal  boss,  which  were  the  fundamental  facts. 

1  Rhodes's  account  of  the  Know-Nothing  movement  does  not  note  this  initial 
phase  of  an  historic  name.  Cf.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  I.  50-58,  and  especially  224,  note. 
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Of  progress  in  literature,  science,  religion,  and  art  during  this  decade 
nothing  is  noted,  except  that  Japanese  visitors  admired  the  Drummond 
light.  Putnam's  Monthly,  the  best  magazine  in  America,  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  publi- 
cation and  influence  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  either  serial  or  book 
form  (1852). 

On  page  95  one  Whitney  flashes  into  sight  as  a  man  who  wanted  a 
strip  of  the  public  domain  sixty  miles  wide  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Pacific  in  order  to  build  a  transcontinental  railway.  The  index  vouch- 
safes the  information  that  his  first  name  was  Asa,  but  otherwise  this 
captain  of  finance  remains  unidentified. 

Professor  McMaster's  method  of  historical  composition  preserves  in 
his  work  the  merits  of  simplicity,  pungency,  and  a  certain  sense  of  near- 
ness to  the  event.  It  is  as  though  the  Saxon  Chronicle  had  been  written 
not  by  monks  but  by  journalists.  The  warp  and  woof  of  history  are 
already  at  his  hand  in  the  columns  of  a  score  of  contemporary  news- 
papers. Among  these  he  rearranges  and  rewrites  until  the  new  fabric 
of  his  narrative  appears.  Usually  the  thread  of  it  is  chiefly  chronolog- 
ical. The  subtler  relations  of  the  superficial  event  to  the  underlying 
forces  are  left  to  the  possible  power  of  inference.  There  is  not  in  this 
volume  such  a  discussion  of  Southern  civilization  as  that  contained  in 
Rhodes's  fourth  chapter. 

McMaster  achieves  a  wide  range  of  fact  and  a  fine  impartiality. 
Scarcely  does  even  the  turn  of  an  adjective  betray  the  personal  prefer- 
ence of  the  author.  He  is  not  only  successful  in  concealing  his  own 
personality;  he  seldom  seems  to  visualize  the  personalities  of  others.  He 
has  in  this  volume  come  nearer  to  recreating  Douglas  than  any  of  his 
rivals  or  predecessors,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  moving  show  passes  like  a 
screen  carrying  only  painted  figures. 

For  the  student  of  the  last  decade  before  the  Civil  War  there  is 
now  an  unwonted  abundance  of  competent  guides,  Schouler,  McMaster, 
and  Rhodes  are  all  at  his  service.  Mr.  Rhodes's  two  volumes  will  prob- 
ably for  a  long  time  continue  to  bear  a  pre-eminence  to  which  their 
author's  breadth  of  view,  calm  judgment,  and  skill  in  synthetic  inter- 
pretation entitle  them. 

The  two  other  historians  have  been  fellow-workers,  not  only  for 
this  decade  but  throughout  their  whole  labor  from  1789  to  i860.  There 
is  less  variance  between  their  topical  sequences  than  the  difference  in 
their  announcements  of  purpose  would  seem  to  suggest.  Schouler  will 
be  valued  for  a  wide  comprehension  of  political  fact  and  for  flashes  of 
personal  portraiture. 

McMaster  has  brought  together  a  series  of  carefully  constructed 
monographs  upon  selected  subjects.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  lucid- 
ity in  arrangement,  unusual  power  of  detachment,  and  scholarly  thor- 
oughness and  discernment  in  exposition.  He  has  collected  much  illus- 
trative material  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.     Notably  in  the  history  of 
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our   relations  with  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  has  presented   a   singularly 
complete  study. 

One  slight  error  in  statement  should  be  corrected  in  a  later  edition. 
In  speaking  of  the  effect  of  John  Brown's  trial  and  execution  upon 
Brown's  Northern  friends  Professor  McMaster  says  that  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  stayed  in  Worcester,  though  most  of  the  others  fled  to 
Canada  for  a  season.  We  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  known  that 
Colonel  Higginson  went  in  disguise  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  see  whether 
anything  could  be  done  to  help  his  crazy  friend. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  note  here  the  misspelling  of  Bryant  on  page  145, 
of  Trumbull  on  page  214,  and  of  Donelson  on  page  265.  Daniel  A. 
Dickinson  (p.  168)  should  be  Daniel  S.  The  reviewer  also  protests 
earnestly  against  the  mongrel  word,  "  wifeism",  which  mars  the  author's 
usually  excellent  English,  on  page  125. 

There  are  four  maps:  I.  The  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  territories, 
to  illustrate  the  debates  in  1850;  2.  Eastern  Kansas,  1854-1857;  3. 
Charleston  Harbor,  1861 ;  4.  The  United  States  in  1861.  The  last  map 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  each  state  and  territory  toward  slavery  and 
secession. 

Charles  H.   Levermore. 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  A  concise  account  of  the  war  in  Amer- 
ica between  1861  and  1865,  in  continuation  of  the  story  by  John 
Codman  Ropes.  By  William  Roscoe  Livermore,  Colonel 
United  States  Army.  Part  III.  The  Campaigns  of  1863  to  July 
10th.  In  two  volumes.  (New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1913.    Pp.  xxiv,  270;  xi,  271-521.) 

After  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  John  C. 
Ropes,  we  are  given  two  volumes  in  continuation  of  his  story  of  the 
Civil  War.  Although  much  has  been  written  there  was  still  the  need  for 
a  connected  account  written  by  one  qualified  to  give  the  judgment  of 
competent  historical  research  and  able  professional  criticism  upon  the 
entire  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Such  a  work  stands  in  a  different  class 
from  the  special  studies  of  great  value  which  have  also  appeared,  such 
as  those  of  Henderson,  Alexander,  Bigelow,  and  others,  and  also  from 
the  monumental  works  of  a  semi-political  character  like  those  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  Rhodes,  and  perhaps  Wilson,  which  sometimes  adopt 
too  much  of  the  gossip  of  the  camp-fire  in  the  field  and  of  the  news- 
papers at  the  rear.  No  better  hand  could  have  been  found  to  take  up 
this  unfinished  task  than  that  of  Colonel  Livermore.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  duplicate,  extend,  and  continue  the  simply  flowing  style 
and  persuasive  diction  of  Ropes,  we  are  amply  repaid  by  facts  more  care- 
fully and  clearly  arrayed,  by  comment  more  convincing,  and  by  theories 
that  need  no  argument  to  secure  their  being  accepted.  Here  and  there 
throughout  we  find  masterpieces  of  description  and  criticism,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  are  Chancellorsville  and  Champion's  Hill. 
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The  grateful  reader,  despairing  over  the  multitude  of  books  that  he 
wants  to  read  but  cannot,  welcomes  every  expedient  for  saving  his  time 
and  for  illuminating  his  text.  We  have  here  several  which  are  worthy 
of  more  general  use,  such  as  conventional  signs  on  maps  to  indicate  the 
number  of  troops,  abbreviations  to  take  the  place  of  names  fully  spelled, 
superfluous  topography  cleared  off  and  eliminated,  the  dates  of  opera- 
tions under  consideration  at  the  top  of  each  page,  proper  names  of 
confederates  in  italics.  There  is  also  an  increased  number  of  maps, 
which  were  only  eighteen  in  number  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  Ropes, 
but  now  number  seventy  in  the  later  two  volumes  of  Livermore.  We 
only  wish  there  were  more.  Some  of  the  maps  one  would  wish  that  the 
favor  of  the  book-maker  had  arranged  so  as  not  to  be  twisted  on  the  page. 

The  history  of  the  Civil  War  grows  continually  in  interest  as  is 
shown  by  this  constant  appearance  of  books  of  ever  increasing  value, 
and  one  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  is  that  out  of  the  haze  of  time  and 
the  confusion  of  the  days  of  hero  worship  and  passion  the  result 
of  our  clearer  view  shows  in  more  imposing  majesty  the  gigantic  forms 
of  the  great  leaders,  while  those  who  lagged  or  lost  opportunities  or  did 
not  read  the  signs  aright  are  fading  gradually  from  our  view.  Perchance 
some  may  see  in  this,  early  signs  of  the  time  when  Gettysburg  will  be  a 
fable,  as  inaccurate  and  unreal  for  instance  as  a  steel  engraving  of 
Washington  or  a  painting  of  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps.  Let  us 
hope  not. 

Grant  and  Lee,  Jackson,  Sherman,  and  others,  some  after  many  fail- 
ures, but  with  ever  increasing  intensity  of  purpose  and  more  decided 
success,  are  gaining  gradually.  In  this  class  the  author  perhaps  would 
be  willing  to  include  Meade,  who  certainly  deserves  well  of  history  and 
upon  whose  acts  we  know  not  the  entire  influence  exerted  by  the  strategy 
of  Lincoln  and  Halleck.  But  if  we  award  credit  to  him  it  must  be 
largely  at  the  expense  of  his  army,  for  there  are  many  things  to  ex- 
plain when  a  valiant  army  of  100,000  men  with  372  guns,  under  capable 
leaders,  stands  defensively  on  a  line  four  miles  long  against  the  assaults 
of  a  smaller  force,  suffers  defeat  of  large  fractions  when  supporting 
troops  are  near,  and  permits  such  attacks  as  those  of  A.  R.  Wright  and 
Harry  T.  Hays.  There  seem  to  be  many  points  of  similarity  between 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  so  far  as  leadership  is  concerned. 

On  the  whole  the  author  disposes  of  controversial  questions,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  during  the  period  covered  by  the  two  volumes,  with 
great  skill,  often  dismissing  them  entirely  without  notice  or  closing  them 
without  argument  but  with  brief  analysis  and  cold  criticism.  So  it  is 
with  McClernand,  Rosecrans,  Sickles,  Howard,  and  other  brave  but 
unfortunate  soldiers,  who  have  had  many  chances  to  state  their  cases 
but  upon  whom  history  will  fail  to  give  a  verdict  of  complete  acquittal. 
Not  so  judicially  we  would  say  does  the  author  view  the  serious  question 
of  Stuart's  action  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  He  appears  to  accept 
Lee's  report  (0.  R.,  XLIV.  316)  that  he  expected  Stuart  to  give  notice 
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of  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac  by  the  federal  army.  But  Lee  (O.  R., 
XLV.  913)  had  ordered  Stuart  to  join  the  right  wing  of  the  army  on 
the  Susquehanna.  Again  he  speaks  of  Stuart  "  on  a  wild  goose  chase  ", 
and  says  that  Stuart's  cavalry  should  have  been  "between  the  two 
armies  or  in  front  of  Meade  ".  It  would  be  instructive  to  study  the 
probabilities  of  such  a  case.  If  Stuart  had  been  in  front  of  Meade 
would  not  Pleasanton  have  been  there  too  and  Meade's  army  concen- 
trated instead  of  on  a  front  of  thirty  miles? 

It  is  safe  to  predict  a  warm  welcome  for  this  series  into  the  list  of 
standard  works  of  historical  and  professional  criticism. 

Eben   Swift. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Gordon  Meade,  Major-General 
United  States  Army.  By  George  Meade,  Captain  and  Aide-de- 
Camp  and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Army. 
Edited  by  George  Gordon  Meade.  In  two  volumes.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  Pp.  vii,  389;  432,  24 
maps.) 

General  Meade's  letters  to  his  wife,  relating  his  experiences  and 
views  of  men  and  events  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  constitute  the 
main  and  historically  important  part  of  this  work.  The  Mexican  War 
letters  (178  pages)  deal  with  the  period  from  the  first  assembly  of 
General  Taylor's  petty  army  in  Texas  to  the  capture  of  Monterey  and 
also  with  General  Scott's  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  but  not  with  his  march 
into  the  interior,  as  prior  to  that  Meade,  at  that  time  lieutenant,  had 
returned  to  the  United  States.  These  letters  give  an  intimate  picture  of 
camp  life  of  the  period  and  are  an  important  addition  to  the  published 
sources  on  General  Taylor's  operations  in  northern  Mexico.  Lieutenant 
Meade,  as  an  officer  of  topographical  engineers  serving  on  the  staff  of 
the  general  commanding,  had  facilities  for  gaining  information  of  pass- 
ing events  not  usually  possessed  by  the  subaltern. 

The  letters  are  on  the  whole  favorable  towards  General  Taylor's 
conduct  of  affairs  but  he  criticizes  the  general's  failure  to  make  proper 
use  of  his  staff  departments,  ascribing,  for  example,  his  failure  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans  after  their  disastrous  defeat 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9,  1846)  not  to  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  fill  his  requisition  for  boats,  as  has  commonly  been  supposed, 
but  to  the  general's  own  shortsightedness.  Writing  on  June  3  Lieu- 
tenant Meade  says: 

We  arrived  at  our  camp  opposite  Matamoras  March  28;  we  broke  it 
up  May  I.  .  .  .  During  this  time  from  commencement  to  end  my  indi- 
vidual efforts  were  made  as  well  as  were  those  of  other  officers  to 
induce  him  [Taylor]  to  reflect  upon  the  subject  of  bridges,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  pontoon  train,  which  Congress  was  debating  about  giving 
us,  to  call  upon  his  engineer  officers  for  plans  for  crossing  the  river 
with  such  materials  as  were  at  hand ;  but,  no,  the  old  gentleman  would 
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never  listen  or  give  it  a  moment's  attention.  The  consequence  was, 
when  the  enemy  were  routed,  and  the  question  asked  him,  could  we  get 
over  the  river,  there  were  no  preparations,  and  we  were  detained  nine 
days  (I.  101). 

Lieutenant  Meade's  comments  on  the  conduct  of  American  volunteer 
troops  in  this  northern  campaign  are  highly  instructive  and  of  especial 
interest  at  the  moment.     He  writes  on  December  2,  1846: 

The  volunteers  have  been  creating  disturbances  which  have  at  last 
aroused  the  old  General  so  much  that  he  has  ordered  one  regiment,  the 
First  Kentucky  foot,  to  march  to  the  rear,  as  they  have  disgraced  them- 
selves and  their  State.  .  .  .  [Description  of  the  incidents  leading 
thereto.]  You  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  regular  soldiers  who  have 
all  their  lives  gotten  up  and  gone  to  bed  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and 
who  are  filled  with  all  the  prejudices  of  an  exclusive  class,  and  look 
upon  all  but  regular  troops  with  contempt,  and  never  see  any  good  in 
volunteers.  .  .  .  The  volunteers  have  in  this  war,  on  the  whole,  behaved 
better  than  I  believed  they  would  and  infinitely  better  than  they  did  in 
the  Florida  war,  under  my  own  eye.  Still,  without  a  modification  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  officered,  they  are  almost  useless  in  an 
offensive  war.  They  are  sufficiently  well-drilled  for  practical  purposes, 
and  are,  I  believe,  brave,  and  will  fight  as  gallantly  as  any  men,  but 
they  are  a  set  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  without  discipline,  laying  waste 
the  country  wherever  we  go,  making  us  a  terror  to  innocent  people, 
and  if  there  is  any  spirit  or  energy  in  the  Mexicans,  will  finally  rouse 
the  people  against  us,  who  now  are  perfectly  neutral.  In  addition  to 
which,  they  add  immensely  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves;  the  hospitals  are  crowded  with  them,  they  die 
like  sheep ;  they  waste  their  provisions,  requiring  twice  as  much  to 
supply  them  as  regulars  do.  They  plunder  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  shoot  them  when  they 
remonstrate,  and  if  one  of  their  number  happens  to  get  into  a  drunken 
brawl  and  is  killed,  they  run  over  the  country,  killing  all  the  poor  inno- 
cent people  they  find  in  their  way,  to  avenge,  as  they  say,  the  murder  of 
their  brother.  This  is  a  true  picture,  and  the  cause  is  the  utter  inca- 
pacity of  their  officers  to  control  them  or  command  respect  (I.  161). 

Prefacing  the  Mexican  War  letters  we  find  a  brief  chapter  (18  pp.) 
giving  General  Meade's  genealogy  and  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and 
following  it  a  narrative  (20  pp.)  describing  his  career  between  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  during  which  period  he  was  engaged  in  light- 
house construction  and  the  work  of  surveying  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  main  interest,  however,  centres  on  the  Civil  War  letters  which 
fill  150  pages  of  volume  I.  and  190  pages  of  volume  II.  General  Meade 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  general  officer  almost  constantly 
from  its  earliest  organization  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  there  are  few 
of  its  campaigns  on  which  his  intimate  descriptions  and  comments,  made 
in  confidence  to  his  wife,  do  not  cast  new  and  interesting  light.  The 
view  is  never  far-sighted  and  at  time  it  seems  homely ;  it  clearly  betrays 
General  Meade's  great  lack — a  sense  of  humor;  yet  it  shows  a  keen  per- 
ception of  men  and  affairs  about  him  and  never  fails  to  interest.    Meade's 
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relations  to  Grant  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  are  here  for  the  first 
time  clearly  portrayed.  He  writes,  March  16,  1864,  "  I  was  much 
pleased  with  Grant  ...  he  is  not  an  ordinary  man"  (II.  181),  and  on 
April  26,  1864,  "My  relations  with  Grant  continue  friendly  and  confi- 
dential, and  I  see  no  disposition  on  his  part  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position"  (II.  192).  The  relations,  however,  become  more  and  more 
strained  until  on  April  23,  1865,  he  writes  to  his  wife,  who  appears  all 
along  to  have  mistrusted  Grant,  "I,  however,  now  give  up  Grant"  (p. 
276),  and  adds,  a  few  days  later,  "I  am  curious  to  see  whether  Grant, 
when  he  joins  him  [Sherman],  will  smother  him  as  he  did  me  "  (p.  277). 

Volume  II.  contains  a  narrative  account  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign 
(131  pp.)  and  numerous  appendixes  (116  pp.)  giving  many  documents 
to  be  found  in  the  Rebellion  Records,  but  presumably  printed  here  from 
the  general's  private  file,  since  no  references  are  given,  also  newspaper 
articles  attacking  as  well  as  defending  his  conduct  and  other  documents 
of  a  controversial  nature  of  bygone  interest.  Both  volumes  are  well 
indexed  and,  from  the  general  reader's  standpoint,  well  mapped.  Maps 
1-10  serve  to  show  with  fair  accuracy  the  positions  of  component  parts 
of  the  army  June  27-30,  1863.  The  Gettysburg  battle-field  maps  are 
not  sufficiently  detailed  in  portraying  the  ground  nor  sufficiently  accurate 
in  regard  to  the  location  of  troops  to  be  of  value  to  the  military  student. 
One  map  alone  (no.  11)  possesses  interest  in  that  it  gives  information 
regarding  the  routes  of  march  of  both  armies  on  Gettysburg  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  but  the  origin  of  the  map  or  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  compiled  are  not  stated. 

The  narrative  of  Gettysburg,  written  mainly  by  General  Meade's  son 
but  completed  by  his  grandson,  the  editor,  is  remarkable  for  its  modera- 
tion towards  those  of  the  general's  subordinates  who  afterwards  sought 
to  rob  him  of  any  credit  for  the  victory  and  towards  whom  in  after  life 
General  Meade  felt  very  bitterly.  It  does  not,  however,  conform  to  the 
standards  of  modern  historical  writing.  Almost  no  references  are  given, 
except  to  documents  included  in  the  narrative,  and  one  is  left  to  guess 
whether  facts  are  drawn  from  official  documents,  from  the  after  recol- 
lections of  the  general,  or  from  other  published  narratives.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  add  anything  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  battle,  either 
in  the  way  of  facts  or  point  of  view,  nor  do  the  letters  of  the  general 
bring  out  anything  new  on  this  particular  subject. 

If  the  question  be  asked  whether  the  publication  of  this  new  material 
tends  to  alter  the  generally  accepted  view  of  General  Meade's  military 
capacity,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  rather  serves  to  confirm  it.  Sent  to 
West  Point  solely  for  its  educational  advantages,  he  resigned  from  the 
army  soon  after  graduation.  Unsuccessful  in  civil  life  he,  six  years 
later,  again  obtained  the  tender  of,  and  accepted,  a  commission.  The 
profession  of  arms,  however,  never  was  and  never  became  his  ideal.  It 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  obligation  and  duty  in  which  his  duty  was  always 
performed  in  a  manner  both  to  warrant  and  to  secure  high  praise.     He 
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gave  the  government,  in  return  for  his  pay,  a  high  degree  of  talent  and 
skill  but  he  never  gave  it  himself  nor  forgot  himself  in  the  execution  of 
his  mission.  By  his  own  merits  he  rose  to  command  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  as  its  commander  he  possessed  the  talent  and  skill  to  foil,  with 
his  superior  means,  the  designs  of  Lee  but  lacked  the  genius  to  find  a 
way  to  overcome  Lee. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  judgment  of  the  future  will  dispute  that  of  Grant, 
who  found  in  him  a  skillful  commander  of  an  army  and  never  thought 
of  displacing  him  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  who, 
when  it  came  to  seeking  independent  leaders  for  posts  requiring  a  bold 
spirit  of  initiative,  a  psychological  insight  into  the  capacity  of  his  own 
and  the  enemy's  troops,  the  ability  to  penetrate  and  forestall  the  enemy's 
designs  and  to  break  his  will,  looked  to  Sheridan,  Wright,  and  Terry, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  rather  than  to  the  more  experienced  and 
more  highly  trained  technically  but  less  forceful  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A.  L.  Conger. 

Donelson  Campaign  Sources,  supplementing  Volume  7  of  the  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  Compiled  for  use  at  the  Army  Service  Schools,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  (Fort  Leavenworth:  Army  Service 
Schools  Press.    1913.    Pp.  ix,  239.) 

This  volume,  consisting  of  documents,  correspondence,  newspaper 
reports,  memoirs,  photographs  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  campaign, 
and  photographs  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  officers  in  command 
on  both  sides,  was  prepared  by  Captain  A.  L.  Conger,  instructor  in  mili- 
tary history  at  the  Army  Schools.  Seven  years  ago,  when  Captain 
Conger  was  first  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  history  at  Leavenworth, 
the  source  method  of  instruction  was  introduced  into  the  staff,  or  second- 
year  class.  Last  year  the  method  was  carried  down  into  the  line,  or 
first-year  class.  It  was  for  the  use  of  this  class  that  the  supplementary 
volume  of  sources  was  compiled.  This  volume,  used  together  with 
volume  VII.  of  the  Rebellion  Records,  furnishes  all  the  sources  on  the 
Donelson  campaign.  The  reasons  for  selecting  the  Donelson  campaign 
for  the  first-year  men  were:  (1)  "The  forces  dealt  with  on  both  sides 
are  relatively  small ;  (2)  the  sources  are  contained,  so  far  as  the  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  are  concerned,  in  a  single  volume, 
or  nearly  so;  and  (3)  the  student  has  here  of  necessity  to  find  his  way 
through  the  sources  to  the  facts  since  there  has  not  been  written  on  this 
campaign  any  secondary  work  of  sufficient  value  to  constitute  a  guide." 
All  the  sources  outside  the  Records,  "  scattered  through  many  vol- 
umes ",  have  been  brought  together  in  this  supplementary  volume.  The 
reasons  for  introducing  the  research  work  into  the  graduate  school  at 
Leavenworth  are  three : 
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(1)  It  is  essential  for  him  [the  officer]  ...  to  form  a  clear  mental 
conception  of  war.  This  is  only  possible  to  gain,  in  the  absence  of  actual 
and  extensive  war  experience,  from  a  close,  searching  study  of  war- 
remains  and  the  application  to  them  of  the  methodic  tests;  (2)  second, 
it  is  important  for  him  to  be  able  to  judge,  by  possessing  knowledge  of 
historical  method,  of  the  value  of  secondary  historical  works  and  to  learn 
to  avoid  the  numerous  authors,  often  of  high  reputations,  whose  writings 
are  not  only  devoid  of  any  real  value  but  do  positive  harm  to  readers  not 
trained  in  historical  criticism  by  giving  them  untrue  impressions  and 
wrong  interpretations  and  inculcating  false  principles.  ...  He  who 
understands  what  history  is  and  how  history  is  written,  and  he  alone, 
will  be  able,  not  only  to  choose  between  the  works  of  value  and  the 
worthless,  but  to  discriminate  between  credible  and  dubious  statements 
and  sound  and  fallacious  deductions;  (3)  in  the  third  place,  the  student 
gains  by  this  method  the  ability  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  many- 
sided  sources  of  information  in  war.  For  the  same  tests  of  'good  faith  ' 
and  '  accuracy '  and  the  determination  of  '  weight '  which  we  learn  to 
employ  in  dealing  critically  with  historic  sources  must  be  applied  surely, 
quickly  and  instinctively  to  all  the  bits  of  information  which  come  to  us 
through  the  fog  of  war,  if  we  are  to  read  the  situation  aright  and  not  be 
misled  into  wrong  measures. 

In  the  staff  class,  a  study  is  made  of  the  Peninsula  campaign.  In 
October  of  this  last  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  one  of 
the  exercises  of  this  class.  There  are  twenty  members,  captains,  for  the 
most  part,  with  a  few  majors.  The  topic  for  investigation  was  the  cap- 
ture of  'V'orktown.  Each  member  of  the  class  was  provided  with  copies 
of  the  Records  of  the  Rebellion.  The  work  assigned  the  class  for  a 
written  report  had  been  (1)  to  date  the  documents — determining  the 
hour  when  they  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  order 
of  events;  (2)  to  establish  the  facts;  (3)  to  make  a  connected  statement 
concerning  the  course  of  the  engagement;  and  (4)  to  comment  upon  the 
operation  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  science.  All  the  statements 
in  the  reports  were  supported  by  citations  from  the  sources.  The  class 
exercise  was  intensely  interesting.  It  was  a  genuine  graduate  seminar 
in  which  the  best  kind  of  critical  training  was  being  given  and  the  most 
satisfactory  results  obtained.  Here,  I  thought,  is  the  training  school 
for  the  future  military  historians  of  this  country.  Two  years  of  the 
severe  critical  training  in  historical  research  given  at  Leavenworth  ought 
to  equip  a  man  for  independent  research.  Even  in  the  second  year,  men 
of  such  maturity,  keen  intelligence,  and  unusual  powers  of  application, 
as  characterize  the  staff  class,  should  be  able  to  produce  something 
worthy  of  publication.  This  volume  of  sources  is,  then,  significant,  as 
it  serves  as  the  foundation  for  a  training  in  research  in  military  history 
which  is  unique,  I  believe,  in  the  military  schools  of  the  world.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  seriousness  and  the  critical  character  of  the  work  of 
the  history  department  impressed  me  as  being  true  of  the  school  as 
a  whole. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 
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A   Political  History  of  the  State  of  Nezv   York,   1865-1869.     By 
Homer  Adolph  Stebbins,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.     [Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University,  vol.  LV.,  no.  1.]     (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.     1913.    Pp.  477-) 
The  author's  text  is  that  in  the  quadrennium,  1865-1869,  the  state  of 
New  York  "was  in  the  process  of  a  political  reconstruction,  which  corre- 
sponds with  and  bears  relationship  to  the  wider  early  Reconstruction 
period  in  the  South"  (p.  407).    This  assertion  is  qualified  in  the  preface 
by  the  observation  that  the  Northern  wave  of  disturbance  in  the  recon- 
struction period  was  caused  by  political  more  than  by  social  or  economic 
disorders,    and    "was    especially    noticeable    in    the    reorganization    of 
political  parties  ". 

In  the  body  of  the  work  we  find  that  the  author's  view  of  the  political 
reconstruction  of  New  York  state  brings  into  light  two  distinctive  fea- 
tures. The  first  one  was  the  effort  of  the  more  moderate  Democratic 
party  leaders,  notably  Dean  Richmond,  to  free  the  party  from  the  odium 
of  its  former  doctrine  that  "  the  war  is  a  failure  ",  and  to  win  the  co- 
operation of  the  conservative  Republican  leaders  in  opposition  to  the 
Wade-Sumner-Stevens  theories  of  Southern  reconstruction,  if  not  in 
active  support  of  the  later  Johnsonian  policies.  The  second  salient  fea- 
ture was  the  rise  of  Tammany  Hall  to  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  state,  a  process  completed  by  the  fraudulent  election  of  John 
T.  Hoffman  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  1868.  These  two  movements 
are  displayed  chiefly  in  the  discussions  of  four  state  campaigns,  drawn 
from  the  columns  of  twenty-two  newspapers,  eight  of  them  being  the 
leading  journals  in  New  York  city.  Among  the  remaining  fourteen  the 
author  stresses  the  testimony  and  editorial  opinions  of  two  Albany 
papers,  the  Evening  Journal  (Charles  E.  Smith),  and  the  Argus  (Wil- 
liam Cassidy),  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald  (Ellis  H.  Roberts),  of  the 
Syracuse  Daily  Journal  (Carroll  E.  Smith),  and  of  the  Rochester  Union 
and  Advertiser  (William  Purcell). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Stebbins  has  adopted  unreservedly  the 
form  of  historical  composition  in  which  Professor  McMaster  was  the 
pioneer,  and  his  work  displays  both  the  virtues  and  defects  of  that 
method.  He  may  be  right  in  rejecting  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of 
the  period  as  of  little  value,  but  he  is  even  more  contemptuous  of  the 
information  that  might  have  been  obtained  from  politicians  and  leaders 
of  that  age  who  still  survive.  He  feels  more  confidence  in  a  comparison 
of  the  opinions  of  the  chosen  editors.  Therefore  of  the  thirteen  chapters 
that  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  volume,  ten  are  devoted  to  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  successive  state  elections;  three  of  these  chapters 
deal  with  the  choice  of  minor  state  officers  in  1865  and  1867,  two  with 
the  gubernatorial  election  of  1866,  four  with  the  state  and  national 
campaign  of  1868,  and  one  with  the  first  election  of  Conkling  to  the 
Senate  in  1867. 
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Of  the  remaining  four  chapters,  the  first  one  in  the  book  rushes 
through  a  "  Social  and  Economic  Survey  of  New  York  at  the  Close  of 
the  Civil  War"  (15  pages),  the  concluding  chapter  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  narrative,  one  long  chapter  does  full  justice  to  the  ill-starred 
constitutional  convention  of  1867,  and  one  chapter,  the  best  in  the  book, 
is  entitled  the  Alliance  of  Wall  Street  and  the  Legislature.  It  contains 
the  ever-stirring  story  of  the  contest  between  Drew  and  Vanderbilt  over 
the  Erie  railway. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Stebbins  chose  to  make  this  his  only 
free  excursion  into  the  fertile  territory  of  Big  Business  in  politics.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  account  of  the  national  nominating  conventions  of 
1868,  he  labels  such  topics  as  "the  excise,  political  personalities,  the 
Tweed  ring,  the  canal  frauds  and  the  Erie  scandal",  as  "matters  of 
local  interest ". 

Surely  in  a  political  history  of  the  state  of  New  York,  these  are  the 
matters  of  fundamental  importance,  and  national  politics  may  be  often 
slurred  over. 

Page  279  contains  the  positive  assertion  that  "  from  1865  to  1870  the 
New  York  legislature  was  the  plaything  of  the  'Rings'".  Very  true, 
but  except  for  the  glimpse  of  the  Erie  war,  this  book  reveals  but  little 
of  that  sport.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
personnel  of  the  two  Republican  factions  and  especially  of  the  crowd 
that  followed  that  great  little  man,  Fenton ;  for  an  investigation  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  unsavory  Canal  Ring  among  the  machines  of  both 
parties ;  for  something  more  than  a  fragmentary  portrayal  of  the  well- 
defined  factions  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  and  in  Erie  and  Albany 
counties.  To  the  rapid  and  lively  narrative  with  which  Congressman 
Alexander  speeded  through  this  same  period  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Political  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  Dr.  Stebbins  has  added 
much  that  is  valuable  in  detailed  statement  and  in  amplified  discussion. 

The  bibliographical  note  is  well  done  and  the  index  is  complete. 
There  is  a  misprint  in  the  second  line  on  page  287,  and,  on  page  300, 
a  second  glance  is  necessary  to  recognize  under  the  name,  Lewis  F. 
Payne,  that  redoubtable  champion  and  representative  of  the  ancient 
regime,  Louis  F.  Payn. 

The  full  tale  of  Fenton  and  Weed  and  Conkling  on  the  one  side,  and 
Seymour,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  on  the  other  is  yet  to  be  told  within 
one  pair  of  covers.  C.   H.  L. 

Speeches,  Correspondence  and  Political  Papers  of  Carl  Schurz. 
Selected  and  edited  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  on  behalf  of  the  Carl 
Schurz  Memorial  Committee.  In  six  volumes.  (New  York  and 
London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1913.  Pp.  xviii,  522;  vii,  534; 
xiv,  508;  xix,  528;  xii,  531  ;  xi,  496.) 

A  man  of  "unshaken  courage,  who  knew  no  such  thing  as  compro- 
mise on  a  principle,  who  never  lost  faith  in  American  self-government; 
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and  particularly  .  .  .  one  whose  belief  in  liberty  and  democracy  was  as 
fresh  and  as  ardent  in  his  last  years  as  in  his  youth  ",  so  Carl  Schurz 
is  described  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes.  "  The  lesson  of  moral 
courage,  of  intelligent  and  conscientious  patriotism,  of  independent 
political  thought,  of  unselfish  political  affiliation,  and  of  constant  political 
vigilance" — so  Grover  Cleveland  characterized  Schurz's  career  on  his 
death  in  1906. 

The  publication  by  his  friends  of  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Carl 
Schurz,  as  a  memorial,  is  quite  as  much  a  service  to  the  American  public 
as  an  honor  to  the  dead  statesman;  for  these  six  volumes  present  a  vivid 
and  adequate  survey  of  the  whole  course  of  American  politics  of  the 
period.  .  No  political  speeches  ever  had  so  wide  a  circulation  as  those 
Schurz  delivered  on  civil  service  reform,  Blaine,  the  tariff,  free  silver, 
and  anti-imperialism;  they  were  published  literally  by  the  millions,  with 
a  profound  effect  on  the  various  political  campaigns.  Schurz's  discussion 
of  a  subject  exhausted  all  the  arguments  on  his  side.  He  wielded,  not  a 
rapier,  but  the  sharpest  of  battle-axes ;  and  his  arguments,  aimed  with 
the  greatest  precision,  fell  precisely  where  they  were  aimed.  He  in- 
dulged in  no  imagery  and  no  humor ;  he  presented  his  facts  with  the 
acme  of  force  and  clarity;  as  he  himself  said  of  Charles  Sumner,  his 
sentences  were  "like  rows  of  massive  Doric  columns"   (III.  67). 

While  both  speeches  and  letters  are  of  historical  value,  the  greater 
interest  of  these  volumes  is  their  complete  revelation  of  the  man. 
Schurz's  singled-minded  devotion  to  principle  and  his  political  honesty, 
as  well  as  his  personal  limitations,  are  more  clearly  shown  in  these  letters 
than  in  his  published  Reminiscences.  So  full  is  the  epistolary  record  of 
his  later  life  that  the  reader  will  greatly  regret  the  unfortunate  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1866  of  most  of  his  correspondence  (including  many 
letters  from  Lincoln),  comprising  his  early  years  in  this  country. 

His  was  an  extraordinary  career — born  in  Germany  in  1829,  a  revo- 
lutionist in  1848,  a  refugee  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  a  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1857,  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain  in  1861,  brigadier  general  in  1862,  United  States  senator  in  1869, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1877;  a  confidant  and  adviser  of  every  presi- 
dent from  Lincoln  to  Roosevelt,  a  leader  in  every  great  political  reform 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  keynote  of  his  whole  life  was  "liberty" — individual  liberty  of 
thought  and  action,  and  especially  national  standards  of  liberty.  How 
vividly  he  felt  on  this  subject  is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  J.  G.  Schurman, 
in  1902: 

Recent  events  have  touched  me  perhaps  more  keenly  than  they  have 
touched  others.  Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  all  his  life 
has  struggled  for  human  liberty  and  popular  government,  who  for  that 
reason  had  to  flee  from  his  native  country,  who  believed  he  had  found 
what  he  sought  in  this  Republic  .  .  .  and  who  at  last,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  sees  that  beloved  Republic  in  the  clutches  of  sinister  powers  which 
seduce  and  betray  it  into  an  abandonment  of  its  most  sacred  principles 
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and  traditions  and  push  it  into  policies  and  practices  even  worse  than 
those  which  once  he  had  to  flee  from?     (VI.  290.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  first  opposition  to  slavery  was,  as  he 
wrote  in  1855  (I.  16),  because  of  its  effect,  not  upon  the  slave,  but  upon 
the  country,  from 

the  demoralising  influence  of  the  slave-power  upon  the  politicians  of 
the  North;  the  consequent  partisanship  of  all  political  ideas  of  justice 
and  especially  the  influence  upon  our  foreign  policy.  When  you  ask  me, 
"When  will  the  United  States  interfere  practically  in  the  interest  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  world?"  I  answer  without  hesitation  and 
with  unquestioning  conviction,  "  As  soon  as  the  slaveholders  have  ceased 
to  be  a  political  power." 

Schurz's  personal  freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  party  ties  always 
subjected  him  to  attack;  but  his  views  of  party  morality  were  formed 
early  and  never  changed.     Thus  in  a  letter  in  1859,  he  wrote: 

Perhaps  it  would  do  the  party  good  to  learn  that  in  order  to  be  vic- 
torious it  must  first  be  consistent  and  true,  and  that  without  deserving 
success  it  will  never  have  any  .  .  .  Expediency  will  always  be  for  us  a 
dangerous  stumbling-block.  We  must  command  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  order  to  command  their  votes  (I.  44). 

And  to  John  Wanamaker,  he  wrote  in  1889: 

I  count  myself  one  of  those  who  think  it  vastly  more  important  that 
the  Government  be  well  administered  than  that  it  be  administered  by  this 
or  that  set  of  men;  and  who,  while  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  party 
as  a  means  to  a  good  end,  support  whatever  appears  to  them  of  public 
benefit,  and  oppose  whatever  they  consider  bad,  no  matter  what  party 
label  it  may  bear  (V.  19). 

Perhaps  no  better  statement  can  be  found  of  the  views  of  the  two 
schools  of  politicians — those  who  believe  in  reforming  the  party  from 
within,  and  those  who  favor  independent  action  outside  of  the  party — 
than  in  the  lively  correspondence  between  Schurz  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884,  at  the  outset  of  the  Blaine  campaign  (IV.  215). 

His  opponents  sharply  criticized  Schurz  as  a  turncoat,  but  they  for- 
got that,  if  at  times  he  felt  obliged  to  leave  his  party,  it  was  never  for 
personal  gain,  but  always  to  promote  what  he  believed  to  be  his  country's 
welfare.  He  proved  his  sincerity  more  than  once,  by  absolutely  refus- 
ing high  office  from  his  new  party  associates.  Those  who  really  wish  to 
know  the  unselfishness  of  the  man  should  read  the  account  of  his  refusal 
of  an  appointment  as  major  general,  in  order  that  a  friend  might  have  it, 
and  of  the  ignorance  of  his  friend  of  the  fact  until  informed  by  the 
editor  of  these  volumes,  after  Schurz's  death   (I.  222). 

Schurz's  strong  views  on  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  were  formed 
early  in  life,  and  are  foreshadowed  in  a  strikingly  described  interview 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  July,  i860: 

I  was  with  Lincoln  yesterday.  He  is  the  same  kindly  old  fellow, 
quite   as   unpretentious   and   ingenuous   as   ever.  .  .  .  He   wears   a   linen 
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sack-coat  and  a  hat  of  doubtful  age,  but  his  appearance  is  neat  and 
cleanly.  We  talked  in  my  room  nearly  two  hours.  I  was  lying  on  my 
bed  resting,  when  he  came,  and  he  insisted  on  my  remaining  so.  He 
talked  of  the  Presidential  election  with  as  much  placid,  cheerful  frank- 
ness as  if  he  were  discussing  the  potato  crop.  He  told  me  of  all  the 
letters  and  visits  with  which  he  was  flooded,  and  said  he  was  not  answer- 
ing those  asking  for  office  and  the  like.  "  Men  like  you,"  he  added, 
"  Who  have  real  merit  and  do  the  work,  are  always  too  proud  to  ask  for 
anything;  those  who  do  nothing  are  always  the  most  clamorous  for 
office,  and  very  often  get  it  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 
But  if  I  am  elected,  they  will  find  a  tough  customer  to  deal  with,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  know  how  to  distinguish  deserving  men 
from  the  drones." 

"All  right,  old  Abe!"  thought  I  (I.  119). 

Another  remark  of  Lincoln's  on  the  subject,  in  1865,  as  reported  by 
Sumner,  is  given  by  Schurz  (IV.  436):  "Behold  this  spectacle!  We 
have  conquered  the  rebellion,  but  here  is  a  greater  danger  to  the  country 
than  the  rebellion  [the  office  seekers]." 

Schurz's  active  work  for  the  reform  began  perhaps  with  his  letter  of 
March  29,  1869  (I.  481),  and  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  January  27,  1871 
(II.  122),  which  even  at  that  early  date  contains  practically  all  the 
arguments  on  which  this  great  reform  has  been  based  and  brought  to 
near  completion.  When  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  enforced  the  merit 
system  in  his  own  department,  long  before  the  enactment  of  the  civil 
service  law;  and  he  wrote  to  Garfield  in  1880  (IV.  2)  :  "I  know  from 
four  years  of  executive  experience,  that  honest  government  is  impossible 
with  the  civil  service  as  a  party  machine,  and  the  public  offices  used  as 
patronage  and  perquisite." 

Nothing  in  Schurz's  letters  is  more  striking  than  his  prescience  as  to 
many  of  the  problems  that  later  confronted  the  American  people.  As 
early  as  December,  1856  (I.  25),  he  predicted  Buchanan's  administration 
as  the  end  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  the  slavery  question  could 
not  be  decided  "without  powder";  his  speech  on  the  currency  and 
national  banks  in  1874  is  applicable  to  present-day  conditions;  his  policy 
on  Indian  affairs  became  law  many  years  later;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  forest  conservation.  As  early  as  1889,  he  wrote:  "The  use 
of  money  in  elections  .  .  .  has  really  become  a  great  evil — probably  the 
greatest  danger  now  threatening  the  vitality  of  our  Republican 
institutions." 

His  gift  of  vision  is  shown  in  one  of  the  most  striking  and  eloquent 
passages  in  these  letters  in  his  characterization  of  Lincoln,  written  as 
early  as  1864,  to  a  boyhood  friend  in  Germany : 

He  is  a  well-developed  child  of  nature  and  is  not  skilled  in  polite 
phrases  and  poses.  But  he  is  a  man  of  profound  feeling,  correct  and 
firm  principles,  and  incorruptible  honesty.  His  motives  are  unquestion- 
able, and  he  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  characteristic,  God- 
given   trait  of  this  people,   sound   commonsense.  ...  I   have   criticised 
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him  often  and  severely,  and  later  I  found  that  he  was  right.  I  also 
know  his  failings ;  they  are  those  of  a  good  man.  ...  He  personifies  the 
people,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  his  popularity.  His  Administration  is 
the  most  representative  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I 
will  make  a  prophecy  that  may  now  sound  peculiar.  In  fifty  years,  per- 
haps much  sooner,  Lincoln's  name  will  be  inscribed  close  to  Washing- 
ton's on  this  American  Republic's  roll  of  honor.  And  there  it  will 
remain  for  all  time  (I.  250-251). 

Besides  Schurz's  own  correspondence,  these  volumes  contain  many 
letters  of  extraordinary  interest  written  to  him.  A  note  from  Greeley, 
November  10,  1872   (II.  443),  after  his  defeat,  has  a  pathetic  touch: 

"  Private  forever. 
"  My  dear  Sir :  I  wish  I  could  say  with  what  an  agony  of  emotion  I 
subscribe  myself 

Gratefully  yours,  Horace  Greeley." 

The  letters  from  Lincoln  in  i860  and  1862,  from  Hayes  in  1876  and 
1877,  from  Bayard  before  and  during  Cleveland's  first  administration, 
and  from  Roosevelt  in  1905,  throw  much  light  on  political  conditions. 

Schurz,  of  course,  had  his  limitations  and  these  letters  reveal  them. 
Nothing  helps  a  reformer  more  than  a  twinkle  in  the  eye;  none  of 
Schurz's  writings  show  a  trace  of  a  sense  of  humor.  He  was,  moreover, 
intensely  dogmatic,  with  the  profoundest  conviction  of  the  absolute 
correctness  of  his  own  views.  Nothing  irritated  his  opponents  more  than', 
this.  Like  many  reformers,  he  was  inclined  to  see  his  own  particular 
reform  out  of  focus,  and  to  attack  even  his  friends  if  they  asserted  the 
relatively  greater  importance  of  other  matters. 

Schurz  has  frequently  been  criticized  for  his  own  habit  of  criticism 
of  his  friends — yet  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  perfect  honesty  of  the  man 
and  of  the  freedom  of  action  which  he  expected  in  others  as  well  as 
in  himself.    His  attitude  is  well  explained  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln  in  1862: 

I  do  not  know  how  many  friends  you  have  sincere  enough  to  tell  you 
things  which  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to  hear;  I  assure  you,  they  are  not 
the  worst.  In  risking  the  amenities  of  undisturbed  private  relations  they 
fulfil  a  duty,  which  many,  who  call  themselves  friends,  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  understand  and  appreciate  (I.  214). 

So  in  writing  to  Hayes  in  1877  he  said : 

I  would  rather  speak  of  more  agreeable  things,  but,  as  a  friend,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you  what  thousands  of  conscientious  men 
think,  although,  possibly,  they  shrink  from  making  their  thoughts  known 
to  you  (III.  361). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  friends,  notably  President 
Cleveland  (see  the  correspondence  in  volume  IV.),  sometimes  felt  that 
a  less  strong  sense  of  duty  in  this  respect  might  be  more  helpful  to 
those  who  were  struggling  against  odds  of  which  Schurz  was  ignorant. 

On  the  other  hand  he  was  as  ready  to  praise  an  opponent  for  good 
acts  as  to  assail  him  for  bad;  a  striking  example  of  which  is  to  be  had 
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in  the  pleasant  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  in  1905,  congratulating  him 
on  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  treaty  (VI.  431).  And  he  never  found 
fault  for  the  mere  sake  of  finding  fault,  but,  as  he  wrote  to  Carnegie  in 
1902  (VI.  296):  "I  am  dreadfully  tired  of  faultfinding,  and  my  heart 
longs  for  something  great  to  praise.  But  if  things  remain  in  the  present 
state — I  shall  again  have  to  do  the  hard  duty." 

A  letter  from  Thomas  F.  Bayard  in  1886  (IV.  440)  describing  Cleve- 
land is  equally  applicable  to  Schurz:  "If  I  wanted  to  describe  the  posi- 
tion and  objects  of  the  President,  I  should  say  that  he  cares  less  to 
please  anybody  than  to  render  true  and  permanent  public  service." 

Perhaps  his  whole  conception  of  life,  and  the  best  illustration  of  his 
own  life  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words,  written  when  he  was 
only  twenty-eight,  to  his  old  friend  and  teacher  Kinkel  (I.  24):  "To 
have  aims  that  lie  outside  ourselves  and  our  immediate  circle  is  a  great 
thing,  and  well  worth  the  sacrifice." 

Charles  Warren. 

Jahrbuch  der  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Historischen  Gesellschaft 
von  Illinois.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Goebel,  Professor  an 
der  Staatsuniversitat  von  Illinois.  [Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblatter,  Jahrgang  1912,  vol.  XII.]  (Chicago:  Deutsch- 
Amerikanische  Historische  Gesellschaft  von  Illinois.  1913- 
Pp.  601.) 

The  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichtsblatter,  begun  in  1901  as  a 
quarterly,  has  already  contributed  much  of  interest  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Germans  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West.  The  journal 
now  becomes  an  annual  publication,  releasing  the  German-American 
Historical  Society  of  Illinois  from  the  responsibility  of  frequent  publi- 
cation, which  might  in  course  of  time  lead  to  the  temptation  of  admit- 
ting material  of  inferior  value.  The  Jahrbuch  before  us  maintains  a  high 
standard,  and  should  receive  a  warm  welcome  by  all  those  interested  in 
that  fascinating  racial  composite,  the  American  people.  After  the  editor's 
preface  the  volume  begins  with  an  article  by  Vincent  H.  Todd,  on  Chris- 
toph  von  Graffenried  and  the  Founding  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
The  author  has  had  access  to  the  little  known  French  and  German  manu- 
scripts of  Graffenried,1  and  to  the  authoritative  account  of  the  life  of 
Graffenried  by  W.  F.  von  Mulinen. 2    The  story  is  well  told,  interesting 

1  The  reviewer  has  examined  the  originals  of  the  Graffenried  manuscripts  in 
Switzerland,  and  carefully  compared  them  side  by  side.  His  estimate  of  their 
comparative  merits  may  be  found  in  German-American  Annals,  November-Decem- 
ber number,  19 13.  There  also  will  be  found  the  German  Graffenried  manuscript, 
printed  for  the  first  time,  together  with  a  group  of  ten  letters  of  German  settlers 
in  Carolina  in  the  year   1711. 

-  Chrisloph  von  Graffenried,  Landgraf  von  Carolina,  Gri'inder  von  Neu-Bern, 
sumeist  nach  Familienpapieren  und  Copien  seiner  amllichen  Berichte,  von  Wolf- 
gang Friedrich  von  Mulinen,  Neujahrsblatt  herausgegeben  vom  Historischen 
Verein  des  Kantons  Bern  fur  1897   (Bern,    1896). 
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material  is  brought  to  bear  from  various  printed  sources,  and  American 
students  of  colonial  history  will  be  grateful  for  this  trustworthy  and 
readable  account  in  the  English  language.  The  original  contribution  of 
Mr.  Todd  is  the  proof  which  he  furnishes,  that  definite  assurances, 
though  subsequently  denied,  had  been  made  from  England  to  emigrants 
from  the  Rhine  country,  and  that  thereby  was  given  an  incentive  to  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  Palatine  emigration  in  1709-1710.  The  second  article, 
by  the  editor,  Julius  Goebel,  presents  a  series  of  sixty  letters,  requests, 
etc.,  of  German  emigrants  from  Nassau-Dillenburg  in  the  year  1709. 
These  furnish  a  microscopic  view  of  the  distressing  economic  conditions, 
the  crushing  burdens  of  taxation,  failures  of  crops,  and  evils  of  over- 
population that  caused  the  great  German  exodus  of  this  period.  Most  of 
them  are  petitions  for  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  country,  with  urgent 
reasons  stated.  These  requests  need  not  have  been,  and  the  reviewer 
thinks  in  many  cases  were  not,  written  by  the  emigrants  themselves,  but 
were  set  up  with  the  aid  of  friends,  agents,  or  ministers ;  certain  forms 
obtained,  couched  in  phraseology  characteristic  of  the  time.  The  re- 
viewer bases  this  conclusion  upon  what  he  saw  of  similar  material  in  the 
archives  of  Switzerland. 

The  next  article,  by  Alexander  Franz,  author  of  Die  Kolonisation 
des  Mississippitals  (1906),  corrects  the  error  of  overestimating  the 
number  of  early  German  immigrants  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr. 
Franz  examined  the  ship-lists  between  1718  and  1721  at  New  Orleans, 
and  brings  to  light  a  mass  of  new  material.  His  conclusion  is  important, 
vis.,  that  the  arrivals,  who  should  be  numbered  by  hundreds  not  by  thou- 
sands, were  fewer  but  the  survivors  far  greater  in  number  than  is  gener- 
ally believed.  The  lurid  tales  of  loss  of  life  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Five  articles  in  the  lahrbuch  come  from  the  pen  of  H.  A. 
Rattermann,  the  revered  Nestor  among  searchers  into  the  history  of  the 
Germans  in  the  United  States.  One  is  on  German-American  journalism 
from  1800  to  1840,  another  on  music  in  the  United  States  before  1850. 
In  answer  to  the  question  put  directly  to  the  reviewer  (p.  380),  he  wishes 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Rattermann  has  brought  forward  abundant  (though 
mostly  not  new)  evidence,  that  the  Germans  made  music  in  America 
before  1850,  but  not  that  they  made  America  musical.  This  great  achieve- 
ment followed  later,  when  America  welcomed  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
musical  leaders,  such  as  Thomas,  Damrosch,  Seidl,  Bergmann,  Gericke, 
Paur,  who  were  Germans,  and  hosts  of  humbler  German  artists  who 
entered  American  homes  as  music-masters.  Mr.  Rattermann's  sympa- 
thetic sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of  the  refugee  Christian 
Esselen   (editor  of  Atlantis)   furnishes  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Otto  Lohr's  article  in  the  Jahrbuch  has  already  appeared  in  English, 
entitled  The  First  Germans  in  North  America  and  the  German  Element 
of  New  Ncthcrland  (Stechert,  New  York,  1912).  Mr.  Lohr  shows  us 
that  a  large  number  of  the  leading  spirits  of  New  Amsterdam  derived 
their  origin  not  from  Holland,  but  from  Germany.  The  one  regret  about 
this  investigation   is  its   incompleteness.     Not   until   greater  progress  is 
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made  toward  exhausting  the  material  should  conclusions  such  as  are 
drawn  at  the  close  of  the  article  be  attempted.  In  the  German  reprint 
of  the  Jahrbuch  the  foot-notes  have  been  omitted;  this  of  course  deprives 
the  article  of  its  convincing  character.  The  Germans  of  Chicago  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1854,  by  F.  I.  Herriott,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  subject  and  a  sign  of  growing  recognition  of  the  decisive  German 
influence  at  the  period  of  the  great  antislavery  crisis.  In  this  connection 
the  article  of  William  E.  Dodd,  "  The  Fight  for  the  Northwest"  (Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  XVI.  786-788),  should  be  remembered.  Border- 
ing on  the  subject  is  the  article  in  the  Jahrbuch,  by  P.  Selby,  "  Lincoln 
and  German  Patriotism  ".  The  limitations  of  space  will  not  allow  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  other  articles,  on  the  history  of  settlements 
(Quincy,  111.,  by  H.  Bornmann  and  Golden,  111.,  by  H.  Emminga),  genea- 
logical (e.  g.  the  Continental  Branch  of  the  Washington  Family,  by  C.  J. 
Kirch),  and  biographical  sketches  (G.  P.  Upton).  The  volume  contains 
over  six  hundred  interesting  and  well-printed  pages.  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  find  the  titles  of  articles  (like  chapter  headings) 
printed  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  page,  and  an  index  would  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  Jahrbuch. 

A.  B.  Faust. 

Histoire  du  Canada.     Par  Franqois-Xavier  Garneau.     Cinquieme 
edition,    revue,   annotee   et   publiee   par   son   petit-fils    Hector 
Garneau.    Tome  I.     ( Paris :  Felix  Alcan.     1913.     Pp.610.) 
For  several  years  past  it  has  been  known  to  students  of  Canadian 
history  that  a  new  edition  of  Garneau  was  in  preparation  at  the  hands 
of  the  author's  grandson.    Both  by  scholarly  attainments  and  early  con- 
tact with  public  affairs  M.  Hector  Garneau  is  well  fitted  to  discharge  the 
pious  task  thus  undertaken.    It  is  manifest  alike  from  the  scale  and  the 
method  of  this  edition  that  his  purpose  has  been  to  bring  the  opus  of  his 
ancestor  into  line  with  the  latest  results  of  research  in  the  field  traversed. 
Few  writers  of  Canadian  birth  have  left  works  which  deserve  and  lend 
themselves  to  the  minute  care  which  is  here  displayed.     But  in  this  case 
the  work  deserved  to  be  edited  and  the  editor  has  proved  worthy  of  the 
work. 

Born  in  1809,  Franqois-Xavier  Garneau  passed  his  youth  amid  those 
political  conflicts  which  were  the  life  of  Lower  Canada  for  a  generation 
prior  to  the  disturbances  of  1837.  Canadian  historiography  then  amounted 
to  little  more  than  Charlevoix.  For  the  fifty  years  following  the  Cession 
no  spade  work  had  been  done.  It  even  remained  to  create  the  instinct 
of  historical  study  in  a  community  where  racial  recriminations  filled  the 
air  and  where  Garneau  himself  was  taunted  with  belonging  to  the  van- 
quished who  could  have  no  history. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  a  notable  achievement  to  rise  above 
circumstances  and  write  a  book  which  is  marked  by  fairness  of  spirit 
and  familiarity  with  the  data  then  available.     Moreover  Garneau  as  an 
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historian  confronted  a  third  difficulty  no  less  trying  than  racial  antago- 
nism and  the  incomplete  state  of  his  materials.  One  who  had  steeped 
himself  in  Michelet  and  Guizot'was  not  likely  to  find  a  sympathetic 
audience  in  the  Lower  Canada  of  1845.  As  his  grandson  here  states, 
"  Garneau  se  separe  nettement  de  Charlevoix,  Faillon  et  Ferland.  II  ne 
voit  pas  les  hommes  et  les  choses  sous  le  seul  angle  religieux.  II  com- 
prend  mal  que  l'activite  franchise  se  borne  a  la  construction  de  monas- 
teres  et  a  la  conversion  des  sauvages."  What  liberalism  then  meant 
amidst  surroundings  which  were  not  liberal  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  words  written  by  Garneau  to  M.  Pierre  Chauveau  in  1856: 
"Le  respect  que  j'ai  toujours  eu  pour  mes  convictions  et  pour  l'indepen- 
dance  de  mes  opinions  en  jugeant  les  hommes  et  les  choses,  dans  mon 
Histoire  du  Canada,  devait  peut-etre  ruiner  mon  avenir.  Mais  je  savais 
d'avance  le  consequence  de  ma  conduite.  Puisque  j'ai  ete  un  pareil 
sacrifice,  qui  peut  atteindre  mes  enfants,  j'etais  pret  a  faire  le  sacrifice, 
non  moins  sensible  pour  moi,  de  votre  approbation." 

In  short  Garneau  merits  the  praise  of  having  labored  honestly,  faith- 
fully, and  intelligently  to  write  the  history  of  Canada  at  a  time  when  such 
a  task  was  encompassed  by  every  imaginable  difficulty.  And  he  strove 
with  such  singleness  of  purpose  that  M.  Hector  Garneau  can  truly  say: 
"  Au  moment  de  fermer  sa  paupiere  pour  toujours,  en  jetant  un  dernier 
regard  sur  son  oeuvre,  il  pouvait  repeter  apres  Michelet :  '  Ma  vie  fut  en 
ce  livre,  elle  a  passe  en  lui.'  " 

The  present  edition  of  Garneau  is  the  fifth.  The  first  three  were 
issued  during  the  author's  lifetime  and  in  1883  a  fourth  appeared  under 
the  care  of  his  son,  M.  Alfred  Garneau.  As  now  annotated  by  M. 
Hector  Garneau  the  work  comes  to  us  from  Paris,  forming  a  part  of 
the  Bibliotheque  France- Am eriqite  and  being  prefaced  with  an  essay  by 
Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Aside  from  a  chapter  on  the  settlement  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  portion  already  published  reaches  only  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  but  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  illustrate  the  method  followed  by 
M.  Hector  Garneau  and  his  desire  to  present  a  definitive  edition. 

Apart  from  the  luminous  preface  of  twenty-three  pages  which  is 
supplied  by  M.  Hanotaux,  the  chief  adjuncts  of  the  text  are  an  intro- 
duction by  M.  Hector  Garneau  (in  which  he  furnishes  important  details 
regarding  the  life  of  his  grandfather),  an  elaborate  apparatus  of  foot- 
notes and  a  series  of  appendixes  which  runs  to  almost  a  hundred  pages. 
These  last  remind  one  in  their  extent,  though  not  in  their  pugnacity,  of 
the  appendixes  that  Freeman  added  to  his  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. They  also  form  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  edition.  In 
these  excursus  as  in  the  foot-notes  M.  Garneau  has  sought  to  amplify 
statements  which  were  left  incomplete  in  the  text  either  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  narrative  or  from  the  relatively  imperfect  state  of  the  materials 
which  were  available  two  generations  ago. 

Alike  in  notes  and  appendixes  will  be  found  a  valuable  mass  of  bibli- 
ographical reference  and  critical  comment,  gathered  from  a  wide  area. 
M.  Hector  Garneau  shows  himself  familiar  with  sources  and  literature. 
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His  instincts  are  those  of  the  scholar  and  his  ancestral  liberalism  is 
tempered  throughout  by  fairness.  While  aiming  at  exact  and  disinter- 
ested comment  he  does  not  wholly  shun  the  paths  of  controversy,  as 
witness  the  following  excerpt  from  his  appendix  L. 

Certains  historiens,  comme  Parkman,  ont  blame  l'envoi  de  criminels 
au  Canada.  Faut-il  rappeler  que  ce'  qui  etait  une  exception  en  France  fut 
la  pratique  en  Angleterre  du  xvie  a  la  fin  du  xviiie  siecle?  Si  bien  que 
Bacon  ecrivait  en  1612  (Essays,  'On  Plantation')  a  propos  de  la  colonie 
du  juge  Popham  a  Sagadahoc  (Maine,  1 606-1 607 )  :  "It  is  a  shameful 
and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the  scum  of  the  people  and  wicked  con- 
demned men  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant;"  et  que  Dr.  Johnson 
pouvait  dire  en  1769,  sans  trahir  la  verite,  en  parlant  des  colons  ameri- 
cains:  "Sir,  they  are  a  race  of  convicts." 

"  Sans  trahir  la  verite  "  may  sound  sweeping  to  some  ears,  but  we  do 
not  pause  here  to  raise  a  question  of  statistics,  still  less  of  proportion. 

In  mechanical  features  as  well  as  in  quality  of  annotation  this  edition 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  its  predecessors.  It  remains  to  quote  an  im- 
portant statement  which  M.  Hector  Garnaeu  makes  in  the  introduction 
regarding  his  attitude  towards  the  original  text. 

"  Le  lecteur  trouvera,  en  outre,  dans  cette  edition  la  pensee  integrate 
de  l'historien.  Certains  passages,  presques  des  pages  entieres,  qui  ap- 
paraissent  dans  les  deux  premieres  editions,  furent  supprimees  dans  les 
editions  posterieures.  Nous  les  retablissons  aujourd'hui.  II  nous  a  paru 
que  e'etait  faire  acte  de  loyaute  et  de  reparation  envers  la  memoire  de 
1'auteur.  Garneau  n'appartenait  a  aucun  parti  politique.  II  etait  sans 
prejuges  de  race  et  sans  passion  sectaire.  Avant  tout,  il  avait  horreur 
de  mensonge.  Jamais,  d'ailleurs,  il  ne  repondit  aux  attaques  de  ses 
critiques.  Nous  aimons  a  croire  que  le  lecteur  de  bonne  foi  ne  suspectera 
ni  son  desir  d'impartialite  ni  sa  probite  intellectuelle." 

Charles  W.  Colby. 

The  J'iccroy  of  Neu<  Spain.    By  Donald  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.     [Uni- 
versity of   California,   Publications  in  History,  vol.    I.,  no.   2.) 
(Berkeley :  University  of  California  Press.     1913.     Pp.  99-293.) 
The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  is  the  first  volume  to  appear  in  any  lan- 
guage treating  exclusively  of  the  viceregal  institution  in  Spanish  America. 
However  the  study  is  not  a  general  treatise  on  the  whole  institution, 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  title,  but  is  limited  to  the  last  third  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Professor  Smith  laments  the  fact,  which  is  only  too  true,  that  pre- 
vious authors,  who  have  treated  Spanish-American  administration,  have 
relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  Laws  of  the  Indies.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  justify  his  ignoring  these  laws  completely.  An  examination 
shows  too  that  he  has  confined  his  efforts  to  a  few  sources,  for  the  vol- 
ume is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  "  Instruccion  "  of  Viceroy  Revilla 
Gigedo  to  his  successor  and  the  Ordinance  of  Intendants  of  New  Spain. 
It  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  opportunities  for  using  Spanish  and 
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Mexican  archives,  that  the  author  limited  himself  to  the  materials  in  the 
Bancroft  collection  of  the  University  of  California.  A  work  on  the 
viceroy  which  makes  no  use  of  the  royal  instructions  or  the  residencias 
can  hardly  be  considered  complete. 

An  introductory  chapter  gives  in  resume  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Relations  of  the  Viceroy  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, the  methods  of  controlling  the  viceroy  are  discussed.  The  general 
conclusions  are:  (i)  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  interference 
of  the  home  government,  (2)  that  the  viceroys  referred  everything  to 
Spain,  (3)  that  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence  and  the  timidity  of 
the  officials  resulted  in  the  slow  pace  of  the  administration,  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  Council  of  Indies  was  a  body  of  experts,  it  tended  to  perform 
all  the  duties  and  to  leave  little  to  the  control  of  the  viceroys. 

After  warning  against  the  "  error  of  assuming  that  the  duties  of  the 
viceroy  could  easily  and  accurately  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  civil, 
military  and  ecclesiastical  ",  the  author  proceeds  to  an  erroneous  classi- 
fication of  the  powers  of  the  viceroy.  According  to  Professor  Smith, 
the  viceroy's  control  over  the  civil  administration  was  derived  from  his 
commission  as  governor,  his  power  to  manage  the  military  affairs  from 
his  commission  as  captain-general,  and  his  control  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters from  his  title  of  "  vice-patron  ".  This  classification  makes  the  name 
viceroy  a  meaningless  title  (chapters  III.— V.). 

The  viceroy  was  the  direct  representative  of  the  crown  and  as  such 
possessed  administrative — which  included  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
— judicial,  and  legislative  powers,  either  direct  or  supervisory,  affecting 
the  whole  viceroyalty.  In  addition  to  the  office  of  viceroy,  he  was  local 
governor  of  the  district  around  Mexico,  captain-general  of  a  still  larger 
area,  and  president  of  the  audiencia  whose  seat  was  in  the  capital.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  offices  his  powers  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  local  governors,  captains-general,  and  presidents  of  audiencias, 
whose  districts  lay  within  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico. 

There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  Reforms  of  Galvez,  which  presents 
little  more  than  an  analysis  of  the  Ordinance  of  Intendants  of  New 
Spain. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  book  is  that  it  makes  available  to 
English  readers  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  viceroy, 
which  has  been  gleaned  from  a  few  Spanish  sources.  Error  in  analysis 
and  failure  to  use  other  materials,  however,  greatly  diminishes  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work. 

The  typographical  make-up  of  the  volume  is  excellent  and  augurs 
well  for  this  new  series  of  publications  by  the  University  of  California. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  numbers  will  appear  lacking  in  a  table  of 
contents,  an  index,  and  running  headings. 

Roscoe   R.   Hii.l. 
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MINOR  NOTICES 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  Year 
ipil.  Volume  I.  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1913,  pp. 
842.)  Besides  the  usual  reports  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  and  of  the  conference  of  historical 
societies  and  conference  of  archivists,  this  volume  contains  sixteen  sub- 
stantive contributions  to  historical  knowledge.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
The  Archives  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  by  Theodore  F.  Jones;  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
by  Sidney  B.  Fay;  The  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  English  Cabinet 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Edward  R.  Turner;  Franqois  de  Guise  and 
the  Taking  of  Calais,  by  Paul  van  Dyke;  Factions  in  the  English  Privy 
Council  under  Elizabth,  by  Conyers  Read;  Anglo-Dutch  Relations,  1671- 
1672,  by  Edwin  W.  Pahlow;  American-Japanese  Intercourse  prior  to  the 
Advent  of  Perry,  by  Inazo  Nitobe;  Colonial  Society  in  America,  by 
Bernard  Moses;  French  Diplomacy  and  American  Politics,  1794-1795,  by 
James  A.  James;  The  Insurgents  of  181 1,  by  D.  R.  Anderson;  The  Tariff 
and  the  Public  Lands  from  1828  to  1833,  by  Raynor  G.  Wellington;  The 
"Bargain  of  1844"  as  the  Original  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  by  Clark 
E.  Persinger ;  Monroe  and  the  Early  Mexican  Revolutionary  Agents,  by 
Isaac  J.  Cox;  Public  Opinion  in  Texas  preceding  the  Revolution,  by 
Eugene  C.  Barker;  Relations  of  America  with  Spanish  America,  1720- 
1744,  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley;  The  Genesis  of  the  Confederation  of 
Canada,  by  Cephas  D.  Allin.  A  handlist  of  European  historical  societies 
is  also  given.  The  report  of  the  annual  conference  of  archivists  in- 
cludes a  paper  read  at  Buffalo  on  the  lessons  of  the  fire  of  March  29, 
1911,  in  the  New  York  state  capitol,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  one  on 
those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  fire  at  the  state  capitol  of  Missouri, 
by  Professor  Jonas  Viles,  Mr.  D.  N.  McArthur's  account  of  the  archives 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser's  account  of  those 
of  Ontario.  The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission includes  an  inventory  of  the  archives  of  Colorado  by  Professor 
James  F.  Willard  and  a  list  of  commissions,  instructions,  and  additional 
instructions  issued  to  the  royal  governors  and  others  in  America,  edited 
by  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Yale.  This  fills  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages  and  is  an  "  instrument  de  travail  "  of  primary  importance 
to  the  student  of  colonial  history.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  ex- 
cept the  excellent  general  index,  is  occupied  with  Miss  Griffin's  annual 
bibliography  entitled  Writings  on  American  History,  ion,  the  third  and 
last  of  this  annual  series  to  be  printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, since  hereafter  the  bibliography  is  to  appear  as  an  independent 
publication  of  the  Yale  University  Press. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Third  Series,  volume 
VI.  (London,  the  Society,  1912,  pp.  vii,  261.)  This  volume  contains  the 
presidential  address  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  who,  starting  from  the  lessons 
of  the  Glasgow  Historical  Exhibition,  took  as  his  theme  the  "  family  as 
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a  political  unit  "  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  family  history,  chiefly 
in  Scottish  affairs.  We  have  also  an  Alexander  Prize  Essay  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Richardson,  The  Parish  Clergy  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries,  and  a  laborious  paper  on  Commonwealth  Charters  by  Mr.  B. 
L.  K.  Henderson.  An  interesting  review  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
drawn  from  ballads  and  other  contemporary  poetry  is  by  Professor 
Firth.  Another  brief  contribution  is  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Webster  on  Castle- 
reagh.  He  uses  Castlereagh's  "Projet  de  Declaration"  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  the  relations  of  Castlereagh  and  Metternich,  1815-1817, 
as  revealed  in  Foreign  Office  documents,  to  maintain  that  Castlereagh, 
"  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  the  alliance  was  the  guardian  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  ",  and  to  maintain  that  the  system  of  peace  and  diplo- 
macy involved  in  the  quadruple  alliance  was  "  his  invention  and  by  him 
imposed  on  Europe"  (pp.  87-88).  The  subject  is  unfortunately  still 
highly  controversial  and  the  author  makes  a  plea  for  the  better  use  of 
unpublished  diplomatic  documents  of  this  period. 

But  more  than  a  third  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  two  remain- 
ing papers  and  they  deserve  this  space.  Both  are  contributions  to  the 
history  of  commercial  corporations  and  to  the  rapidly  increasing  litera- 
ture on  British  trading  and  colonizing  companies.  In  the  paper  on  the 
Eastland  Company  in  Prussia,  1579— 1585,  the  joint  authors,  Professor 
Szelagowski  and  Dr.  Gras,  give  an  admirable  example  of  fairly  intensive 
work  based  to  a  considerable  degree  on  Continental  material  which  has 
been  ignored  by  most  if  not  all  English  writers.  The  paper  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson  on  the  Records  of  the  English  African  Companies  is  of 
quite  a  different  character.  His  researches  have  been  largely  affected 
by  Scott's  recent  volumes  on  joint-stock  companies,  and  haste  and  com- 
pression have  prevented  the  author  from  making  a  fuller  explanation 
of  his  preliminary  investigations.  He  argues  in  somewhat  varied 
fashion  for  a  further  analysis  of  documentary  material ;  and  again 
points  out  that  the  records  are  not  drawn  up  for  the  "benefit  of  pos- 
terity "  and  consequently  that  "  Record  study  should  be  a  dual  study, 
approaching  its  subject  from  within  and  from  without".  The  use  of 
records  "  should  depend  entirely  on  an  understanding  of  their  relations 
in  the  past  with  the  past"  (p.  186).  In  particular  he  urges  the  study 
of  parallel  cases  among  public  and  private  records,  the  use  of  contem- 
porary narrative  history,  and  of  the  charters.  This  may  seem  obvious 
and  certainly  the  detailed  information  regarding  the  African  companies 
contained  in  this  article  is  not  great.  But  the  general  impression  gained 
from  the  paper  is  good. 

A.  L.  P.   D. 

Bcitrage  snr  Geschichte  von  Lesbos  im  vierten  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr. 
Von  Dr.  Hans  Pistorius.  [Jenaer  Historische  Arbeiten  herausgegeben 
von  Alexander  Cartellieri  und  Walther  Judeich,  Heft  5.]  (Bonn,  Mar- 
cus und  Weber,  1913,  pp.  178.)     In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  com- 
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plete  history  of  Lesbos  must  await  further  excavations,  which  will 
undoubtedly  bring  to  light  much  new  archaeological  and  inscriptional 
material.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  no  monographic  history  of 
the  island  has  appeared  in  many  years  gives  a  reasonable  ground  for  the 
publication  of  this  little  volume.  The  chief  aim  of  the  author  is  evi- 
dently to  determine  with  precision  the  chronological  order  and  historical 
connections  of  political  events.  No  attempt  is  made  to  present  even  in 
meagre  outline  any  phase  of  Lesbian  life.  Material  for  a  picture  of  the 
society  or  culture  of  the  island  is  undoubtedly  scant;,  but  the  author 
seems  to  take  no  interest  in  such  matters.  Although  in  his  introduction 
he  mentions  Koldewey,  Die  Antikcn  Baureste  dcr  Inscl  Lesbos  (1890), 
he  pays  no  further  attention  to  archaeological  matters.  His  appendix 
on  the  inscriptions  of  the  island  is  philological  rather  than  historical. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  treatment  is  exceedingly  dry  and  repellant.  The 
author  has  brought  to  the  work  a  painstaking  diligence  that  is  heartily 
commendable  but  gives  no  evidence  of  constructive  power.  In  this 
respect  the  volume  is  in  a  class  with  many  American  doctorate  disser- 
tations— treatises  which  may  prove  useful  to  others,  but  which  reveal 
no  high  order  of  intellect. 

The  student  of  fourth-century  Hellenic  politics  may  find  something 
of  value,  for  instance,  in  the  author's  exposition  of  Inscriptions 
Graccae,  II.  5,  no.  18  b  (p.  37  f.),  which  throws  light  on  the  formation 
of  the  "  Second  Athenian  Confederacy  ".  Again,  on  pages  45-47  will  be 
found  a  useful  interpretation  of  a  very  interesting  inscription  relating 
to  the  importation  of  grain  into  Mytilene. 

In  his  "  Riickblick "  (pp.  92-95)  the  author  states  that  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  was  one  of  the  most  significant  periods  of  Hellenic  history, 
and  that  the  general  trend  of  Greek  politics  was  reflected  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Lesbos.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Athens  that  such  stability,  and 
consequent  prosperity,  as  the  Aegean  islands  enjoyed  during  this  period 
were  mainly  due  to  her  supremacy. 

G.  W.   B. 

La  Republique  Romainc:  Lcs  Conflits  Politique  et  Sociaux.  Par  G. 
Bloch,  Professeur  a  la  Sorbonne.  [Bibliotheque  de  Philosophic  Scien- 
tifique.]  (Paris,  Ernest  Flammarion,  1913,  pp.  333-)  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  summary  way  what  is  already  known  of 
certain  phases  of  Roman  history.  Consequently,  the  sources  are  rarely 
cited;  modern  writers  are  nowhere  mentioned,  and  there  is  little  discus- 
sion of  theories  at  variance  with  those  which  the  author  adopts  (cf.  pp. 
26-33,  96-109).  All  this  makes  for  brevity,  directness,  and  lucidity.  The 
same  qualities  are  secured  by  the  limitation  which  M.  Bloch  has  put  on 
his  subject.  By  confining  his  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  he  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  follow,  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the  narrative,  topics, 
like  the  land  question,  or  the  struggle  between  the  orders,  which  run 
through  decades  or  even  centuries.     However,  this  method  of  dealing 
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with  the  subject  leaves  out  of  account  the  most  important  side  of  the 
history  of  Rome.  The  great  contribution  which  she  made  to  civilization 
lies  in  the  fact  that  she  established  law  and  order  throughout  the  world, 
and  brought  unity  and  harmony  out  of  variety  and  discord.  A  narrative, 
like  the  one  before  us,  limited  to  the  political  and  social  conflicts  in  the 
ancient  city,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  story  of  discord,  which 
reaches  its  appropriate  climax  in  the  confusion  following  the  death  of 
Caesar.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  Rome  without  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  For 
instance,  one  cannot  hope  to  account  for  the  downfall  of  the  senatorial 
regime  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century  and  for  the  career  of 
Marius  without  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Numidian 
scandal,  and  such  knowledge  we  cannot  get  from  the  half  page  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  book  III.,  chapter  II. 

The  treatment  of  economic  questions  is  suggestive  and  interesting. 
Cases  in  point  are  the  discussion  of  ncxum  (cf.  p.  44),  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  vine  and  the  olive  tree  for  grain  by  the  farmers  of  Italy  (cf. 
pp.  151-152),  of  the  appearance  of  malaria  (cf.  p.  155),  of  the  number 
and  price  of  slaves  (cf.  p.  156  f.),  and  of  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  increased  circulation  of  money   (cf.  p.  157  f.). 

There  is  no  index  and  the  chapter  headings  are  very  brief.  These 
defects  make  it  difficult  to  find  where  a  particular  subject  is  treated,  but 
taken  all  in  all  the  work  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  the  topics 
which  the  author  aims  to  cover. 

Frank  Frost  Abbott. 

The  Early  Persecutions  of  the  Christians.  By  Leon  Hardy  Canfield, 
Ph.D.  [Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia  University,  vol.  LV.,  no.  2.] 
(New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  215.)  The 
period  dealt  with  in  this  work  ends  with  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In 
selecting  this  field  for  his  investigations  the  author  chose  well-trodden 
ground.  His  justification,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  the  early  relations  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Roman  State  still  bristles  with  unsolved  problems.  Though  no  new 
evidence  is  presented,  and  no  fresh  solutions  are  offered,  a  decided  touch 
of  novelty  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  conclusions  of  other 
students  of  the  subject  are  rearranged.  Professor  Canfield  does  not 
blindly  follow  the  authority  or  guidance  of  any  author,  even  though  his 
verdicts  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  writings  of  others.  All  the 
primary  and  secondary  sources  are  carefully  if  not  conclusively  analyzed, 
which  gives  to  the  work  the  character  of  a  clearing-house  statement.  In 
the  first  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  Legal  Basis  of  the  Persecutions, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  constitutional  questions  which  were  involved. 
The  conflict  did  not  arise  merely  from  statute  and  intolerance,  but  was 
seated  in  theory  and  constitution.     This  alone  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
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the  Empire  was  pitted  against  the  Church  for  three  centuries.  Momm- 
sen's  view  is  accepted  that  there  was  no  special  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  Christianity  prior  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  author  agrees  with  him 
that  the  Christians  were  tried  and  punished  by  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  coercitio  possessed  by  all  the  Roman  magistrates  who- 
shared  in  the  imperium,  and  yet  he  interprets  a  statement  of  Suetonius, 
referring  to  the  action  of  Nero,  as  meaning  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Christians  was  "a  police  regulation  of  a  permanent  nature"  (p.  50). 
A  permanent  police  regulation  imposed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
state  would  have  the  force  of  law  for  the  whole  Empire. 

The  author  follows  a  conservative  tone  in  dealing  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  and  the  activities  of  the  imperial  authorities  in  their 
regard.  He  admits  nothing  which  is  not  vouched  for  by  the  texts  which 
form  the  second  part  of  his  work.  When  he  goes  beyond  his  texts, 
however,  his  conclusions  are  not  always  convincing.  Thus  (p.  84)  he 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  "the  Christians  generally  suffered  more  in 
Asia  Minor  than  elsewhere  during  this  period"  on  the  ground  that  Asia 
Minor  "  was  the  very  centre  of  all  ecstatic  religions,  and  the  worship 
of  the  emperor  was  the  one  thing  which  held  their  worshipers  together". 
Without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  last  statement,  one  may  ask 
does  not  the  fact  that  the  Christians  were  perhaps  more  numerous  in 
Asia  Minor  than  elsewhere  offer  a  readier  if  more  prosaic  reason  why 
they  suffered  more  there  than  elsewhere? 

Patrick  J.   Healy. 

Histoire  des  Dogmes.  Par  J.  Tixeront.  In  three  volumes.  [Biblio- 
theque  de  l'Enseignement  de  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique.]  (Paris,  Victor 
Lecoffre,  [1905]  1909-1912,  pp.  xi,  475  ;  viii,  534,  583.)  The  Bibliotheque 
de  l'Enseignement  de  l'Histoire  Ecclesiastique  was  begun  in  1897  as  an 
extensive  treatment  of  church  history,  mise  au  point  des  progres  de  la 
critique  de  notre  temps.  Under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  Batiffol  many 
specialists  have  contributed  volumes  meritorious  in  scholarship  and 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  For  this  series  the  history  of 
dogma  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  undertaken  by  the  Abbe  Tixeront, 
one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  Duchesne,  now  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy of  Lyons.  As  the  first  production  from  a  French  Catholic  source 
of  a  full  treatment  of  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  ancient  church  the 
work  has  been  eagerly  welcomed,  as  the  numerous  editions  show.  An 
English  version  is  published  by  Herder  (St.  Louis,  vol.  I.,  1910). 

My  part,  said  Duchesne,  is  to  decipher  old  texts,  to  estimate  their 
value,  to  say  what  they  contain.  M.  Tixeront  may  be  said  to  have  fur- 
nished a  history  of  dogma  parallel  to  the  master's  church  history.  With 
minute  and  conscientious  care  he  tells  what  the  documents  contain  and 
modestly  estimates  his  work  as  an  aid  to  study  rather  than  a  final  view. 
Students  have  already  found  the  work  unusually  helpful  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  material  and  are  indebted  to  the  foot-notes  for  an  admirable  bibli- 
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ography  in  which,  to  the  reproach  of  our  German  brethren,  English  and 
American  contributions  are  mentioned  abundantly  and  with  cordial 
appreciation.     The  erudition  of  M.  Tixeront  is  impressive. 

The  treatment  naturally  differs  from  that  of  Protestant  authors  in 
the  fuller  attention  given  to  topics  of  interest  to  the  Catholic  church- 
man, Mariology,  the  Cult  of  the  Saints,  Angelology,  and  the  matter  of 
the  Image  Controversy.  It  differs,  moreover,  by  the  constraint  of  a 
problem,  which  the  Jesuit  Father  de  la  Briere  describes  as  the  problem 
of  explaining  "  how  a  doctrine  belonged  objectively  to  the  deposit  of 
divine  revelation  transmitted  by  the  Apostles  even  though  that  doctrine 
may  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  Christian  antiquity,  and  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  prolonged  discord  among  Catholic  teachers,  when 
it  asserted  itself  in  the  light  of  day,  before  conquering  the  unanimous 
adhesion  of  the  teaching  Church  ".  M.  Tixeront  can  see  that  the  dog- 
matic system  was  in  the  beginning,  being  taught  by  indirection  or  impli- 
cation even  where  the  expression  was  confused  or  erroneous  or  partial. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  does  not  enable  his  readers  to  see  it.  The  in- 
quirer who  is  prepared  to  hear  of  the  Christian  religious  principle  ab- 
sorbing and  transforming  spiritual  conceptions  found  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  environment  of  the  mission  field  will  not  be  gratified.  The  his- 
torian needs  also  to  account  for  heresy  as  well  as  orthodoxy.  Save 
when,  under  patristic  influence,  he  explains  by  moral  delinquency,  M. 
Tixeront  is  not  burdened  by  that  need.  The  Paulicians,  mentioned  in 
a  foot-note,  are  called  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans.  The  Spanish 
Adoptionists  are  explained  by  the  bacillus  of  Nestorianism.  But  M. 
Tixeront  is  not  the  only  historian  of  dogma  who  ignores  the  vital  con- 
tribution made  by  F.  C.  Conybeare's  Key  'of  Truth. 

Francis  A.   Christie. 

Oeuvres  de  Jacques  de  Hemricourt.  Publiees  par  le  Chevalier  C.  de 
Borman,  avec  la  collaboration  de  A.  Bayot.  Tome  premier.  Le  Miroir 
des  Nobles  de  Hesbaye.  (Brussels,  Kiessling  et  Cie.,  1910,  pp.  490.) 
"  Veriteis  est  que  ly  plus  noble  et  ly  plus  necessaire  chose  qui  sort  a 
creature  humain  ultre  ses  v  sens  corporeis,  ch'est  memoire."  Such  is 
the  phrase  with  which  the  conscientious  Jacques  de  Hemricourt  intro- 
duces his  string  of  genealogical  items  anent  the  noble  families  of 
Hesbaye — a  region  covering  parts  of  Liege,  Limburg,  and  Brabant.  It 
is  a  voluminous  budget  of  brief  biographies  of  men  and  women,  almost 
wholly  unknown  to  fame,  thrown  together  without  literary  skill,  indeed, 
but  all  pervaded  with  such  a  human  interest  that  the  records  become 
readable.  There  is  actual  vitality  in  the  fragments  of  information. 
Portraits  become  more  or  less  distinct.  For  it  was  a  real  labor  of  love  on 
the  part  of  this  learned  chevalier  of  Liege  (b.  1333 — d.  1403)  at  which 
he  worked  for  forty-five  years,  unwilling  to  show  the  result  to  any  one 
until  it  was  polished  to  his  taste. 

Until  the  Royal  Commission  of  History  undertook  the  task  of  having 
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the  original  text  printed,  the  Miroir  was  but  dimly  accessible  in  the 
frame  of  Salbray's  version,  "  mis  du  viettx,  en  nouveaux  language  ".  As 
this  was  made  from  a  copy  of  the  original,  imperfect  even  before  the 
editor  began  to  furbish  it  up  to  suit  his  taste  and  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (published  in  Brussels  in  1613),  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 
Nor  has  the  edition  issued  by  Canon  Jalbeau  (Liege,  1791)  any  greater 
value,  so  that  this  is  the  first  real  introduction  of  Jacques  de  Hemri- 
court  himself  to  the  world.  Another  volume  is  yet  to  come  with  intro- 
duction and  index.  Meantime  there  is  much  to  be  quarried  from  this 
mine  of  data  of  fourteenth-century  family  history. 

Chroniqu.es  Licgeoiscs.  fiditees  par  le  Chanoine  Sylv  Balau.  Tome 
premier.  [Academie  Royale  de  Belgique,  Commission  Royale  d'His- 
toire.]  (Brussels,  Kiessling  et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  xxxi,  590.)  This  first 
volume  of  Liege  chronicles  issued  by  the  Belgian  Academy,  contains 
chronicles  and  fragments  of  records  very  unequal  in  value.  Extracts 
concerning  a  period  anterior  to  Henri  de  Gueldre,  fragments  of  Jean 
de  Warnant,  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Jean  de  Stavelot,  touch  on  little  that 
was  not  already  known.  In  those  treating  of  the  reigns  of  John  of 
Bavaria  and  John  of  Home,  however,  there  are  certain  details  that  are 
new  but  not  important,  although  both  have  been  made  use  of  by  other 
chroniclers.  Two  of  the  manuscripts  containing  Merica's  De  Cladibus 
Leodiensium  have  an  anonymous  continuation  recording  the  deaths  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Louis  de  Bourbon.  The  editor  has  made  the  most 
painstaking  collation  of  all  the  manuscripts  extant  and  has  given  a  table 
with  minute  descriptions  of  each  and  its  location.  Yet  as  a  whole  this 
volume  is  rather  of  antiquarian  than  historical  interest  except  to  local 
historians.  The  second  volume  is  still  to  come  and  the  index  is  reserved 
for  that. 

Trait e  des  Hcretiques:  a  savoir,  si  on  les  doit  persecuter,  et  comment 
on  se  doit  conduire  avec  eux,  selon  I'Avis,  Opinion,  et  Sentence  de 
plusieurs  Auteurs,  tant  Anciens,  que  Modemes.  Par  Sebastien  Castellion. 
Edition  nouvelle  publiee  par  les  soins  de  A.  Olivet,  pasteur  de  l'figlise  de 
Geneve.  Preface  de  E.  Choisy,  professeur  a  l'Universite  de  Geneve. 
(Geneva,  A.  Jullien,  1913,  pp.  x,  198.)  Surely,  if  any  book  deserved  a 
reprint,  it  was  the  little  book,  so  long  forgotten,  that  lay  at  the  very 
root  of  modern  tolerance ;  and  especially  so  because  that  little  book  has 
now  grown  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  world.  Rare  it  is  in  any  form, 
but  rarest  of  all  in  its  most  eloquent,  that  in  Castellion's  own  French  ver- 
nacular, which  now  is  given  back  to  us  by  a  Genevan  press.  Only  three 
copies,  indeed,  are  known,  and  those  all  in  Swiss  libraries. 

Not  that  the  little  book  was  always  rare.  True,  the  group  of  exiled 
scholars  who  dared  to  put  it  forth  on  the  morrow  of  Servetus's  death  by 
fire  had  not  the  capital  to  make  the  edition  huge.  Yet  one  finds  it  every- 
where during  the  half  century  that  follows — now  fostering  the  hate  of 
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persecution  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  now  nerving  to  a  novel 
party  creed  the  Politiques  of  France,  now  teaching  in  the  Netherlands 
the  polity  of  union  or  suggesting  to  Dutchmen  that  new  theology  we  call 
Arminian,  now  begetting  everywhere  those  younger  pleas  for  tolerance 
which  since  have  made  unbroken  sequence ;  and  that  the  present  reviewer 
could  by  mere  alertness  happen  on  three  copies  of  the  Latin  original, 
on  the  contemporary  German  version,  on  the  Strassburg  reprint  of  1610, 
suggests  that  even  now  the  work  is  less  rare  than  book-hunters  have 
supposed.  That  precisely  its  French  issue  has  so  nearly  vanished  is 
doubtless  due  to  Calvinist  hate  and  horror  more  than  to  the  later  Catholic 
censorship  which  made  so  scarce  in  France  the  writings  of  all  heretics, 
and  there  is  something  like  poetic  justice  in  its  reappearance  now  at  the 
hands  of  two  Genevan  pastors. 

Professor  Choisy  had  already,  in  his  able  books  on  the  theocracy  of 
Calvin  and  of  Beza,  dealt  well  and  frankly  with  Castellion  and  his  work; 
and  the  terse  introduction  which  he  prefixes  to  this  tidy  volume  is  a 
scholar's  work.  One  could  wish  he  had  told  us  just  what  the  little  book 
is — a  treasury  of  argument  and  of  precedent  for  those  who  still  protest 
against  persecution;  that  he  had  mentioned  that  earlier  Geschichtsbibel 
of  Sebastian  Franck,  from  whose  quotations  on  this  theme  it  drew  its 
plan  and  much  of  its  material ;  that  he  had  revealed  to  us  how  under  the 
false  name  of  "  Augustinus  Eleuthere  "  that  writer's  own  pen  is  drawn 
on  largely  by  the  booklet,  and  how  beneath  the  pseudonym  of  "  Georges 
Kleinberg  ",  the  author  of  its  fieriest  chapter,  there  lurks  perhaps  that 
yet  more  dreadful  heretic,  David  Joris,  and  how  in  half  the  edition 
(doubtless  for  non-Lutheran  consumption)  the  names  of  Luther  and 
Brenz  are  hidden  under  pseudonyms  as  strange,  aye  and  how,  alas, 
many  of  the  great  ones,  whose  pleas  for  tolerance  are  here  quoted, 
repudiated  in  their  day  of  strength  the  cause  they  could  plead  for  in 
their  hour  of  weakness.  One  could  wish  less  positive,  too,  the  state- 
ment that  the  book  was  a  reply  to  Calvin's  in  defense  of  his  course 
toward  Servetus ;  for,  though  it  appeared  a  few  days  later,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  compiled  and  printed  in  the  interval,  and  Castellion's 
reply  to  Calvin's  book  was  his  later  (alas,  so  long  unprinted)  dialogue 
Contra  libcllnm  Calvini.  Nor  is  it  quite  exact  to  ascribe  the  book  to  a 
"  collaboration  of  Italian  and  French  refugees "  without  pointing  out 
that  one  of  the  three  forthwith  named  (Cellarius)  was  a  German,  and 
that  the  only  Frenchman  (Castellion  himself),  though  French  by 
speech  and  training,  was  Savoyard  by  birth.  But  all  these  and  much 
more  may  be  learned  from  that  masterly  biography  of  Castellion  by 
Buisson  which  is  already  at  the  elbow  of  all  students  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  the  vigor,  the  vividness,  the  sincere  attempt  at  fairness, 
make  the  introduction  worthy  of  a  booklet  which  must  remain  a  classic 
in  the  history  of  liberty. 

George   L.   Burr. 

AM.   HIST.  REV.,  VOL.   XIX. — 26. 
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English  Merchants  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Canaries.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  archives  in  possession  of  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess 
of  Bute.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  L.  de  Alberti  and 
A.  B.  Wallis  Chapman,  D.Sc.  [Camden  Series,  vol.  XXIII.]  (London, 
the  Society,  1912,  pp.  xviii,  174.)  Ten  years  ago  much  light  was  shed  on 
the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Canary  Islands  by  the  publication 
of  Dr.  de  Gray  Birch's  able  calendar  of  a  collection  of  original  manu- 
scripts formerly  belonging  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  Misses  L.  de  Alberti  and  A.  B.  Wallis  Chapman 
have  now  supplemented  this  work  by  giving  us  the  original  Spanish  text 
and  excellent  English  translations  of  half  a  dozen  typical  cases  of  Eng- 
lishmen who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  tribunal  during  the  decade  1586- 
1596,  when  its  most  important  work  was  dealing  with  foreign  heretics. 
The  majority  of  these  Englishmen  were  "  sailors  and  merchants  who  were 
concerned  in  trade  (agreeably  mixed  with  piracy)  with  Spain  or  its  de- 
pendencies ",  and  who  put  in  at  the  Canaries,  either  for  commerce  or  sup- 
plies, on  their  way  to  the  remoter  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World. 
Most  of  them,  therefore,  came  first  into  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities; 
but  the  Spanish  conscience  was  "  extravagantly  sensitive  to  heresy  ",  and 
a  special  denunciation  (by  no  means  difficult  to  procure)  often  transferred 
the  culprit  from  the  public  gaol  to  the  Inquisition  prison.  The  evidence 
seems  conclusively  to  prove  that  the  treatment  accorded  to  inmates  of 
the  secret  cells  of  the  Holy  Office,  was,  generally  speaking,  considerably 
more  humane  than  that  in  the  prisons  of  other  jurisdictions,  and  vastly 
less  horrible  than  the  stories  of  the  victims  who  returned  to  England 
would  indicate.  The  use  of  torture  was  rare  and  confined  to  a  few 
well-known  methods.  The  records  show  that  only  one  Englishman  was 
burnt  in  person  in  a  public  auto  by  the  Canary  Inquisition,  four  burnt  in 
effigy  as  apostates,  and  twenty-four  reconciled  and  penanced.  Of  course 
a  larger  number  than  this  were  at  different  times  imprisoned  in  the 
secret  cells. 

The  documents  here  printed  are  also  interesting  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view;  they  "afford  one  more  instance  of  the  difficulty  govern- 
ments have  in  repressing  trade,  when  the  general  interest  of  the  traders 
is  against  them  ".  After  war  was  declared  between  Spain  and  England, 
the  Inquisition  strove  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries.  But  there  is  conclusive  evidence  to 
show  that  despite  these  efforts,  trade  relations  continued  active  during 
the  decade  following  the  Armada;  the  very  number  of  English  prisoners 
who  found  their  way  into  the  secret  cells  at  that  time  goes  to  prove  it. 
Indeed  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  peace  of  1604  legalized  rather  than 
re-established  Anglo-Spanish  commerce. 

The  editors  of  this  little  volume  have  done  their  work  well,  and  their 
introduction  is  able,  clear,  and  convincing.  But  the  American  reader 
will  probably  be  amazed  to  discover  a  complete  absence  of  any  evidence 
that  Misses  Alberti  and  Chapman  are  aware  that  Dr.  Lea  ever  wrote 
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anything  about  their  subject.  The  foot-notes  indicate  that  they  have 
discovered  his  larger  work,  the  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  but 
his  subsequent  volume  on  the  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish  Dependencies, 
which  contains  fifty-two  admirable  pages  on  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Canaries,  has  apparently  escaped  their  notice.  At  any  rate  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  refer  to  it.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  they  diverge  from 
Dr.  Lea  in  a  number  of  minor  points  (c.  g.  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  tribunal  in  the  Canaries)  and  should  certainly  show  cause  for  so 
doing.  In  these  days  the  necessity  of  "  going  to  the  sources  "  of  his- 
torical information  is  universally  admitted,  but  the  expediency  of  con- 
sulting secondary  works  of  fundamental  importance,  by  distinguished 
authors,  remains  as  obvious  as  ever. 

Roger  B.   Merriman. 

The  English  Factories  in  India,  1642-1645.  A  Calendar  of  Docu- 
ments in  the  India  Office,  Westminster.  By  William  Foster,  CLE. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1913,  pp.  xxxvii,  339.)  This  is  the  seventh 
volume  of  this  series.  Notices  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
of  earlier  calendars  have  aimed  to  emphasize  the  value  of  such  docu- 
mentary material  for  many  of  the  varied  aspects  of  British  economic 
and  imperial  history  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  volume  contains 
a  map  illustrating  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts  at  this  period, 
which  supplements  a  similar  map  of  northern  India  published  in  volume 
I.;  likewise  a  chronological  list  (161 5-1629)  of  ships  sent  from  Surat 
to  England,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  respective 
cargoes  (III.  xxxiv),  is  here  continued  for  the  years  1630-1645  (p.  xix). 
The  editorial  technique  shown  in  the  present  volume  is  as  usual  of  a 
high  order  and  the  introduction  is  again  a  mosaic  model. 

But  the  documents  apparently  do  not  afford  any  clue  to  some  hidden 
topic  in  the  history  of  an  American  colony.  This  is  by  way  of  contrast 
to  several  of  the  earlier  volumes.  Nor  do  these  India  Office  papers, 
written  during  a  period  critical  in  English  history,  supply  to  any  extent 
a  fresh  view  toward  domestic  affairs.  An  exception  to  this  is  perhaps 
in  the  documents  relating  to  the  voyage  which  ended  in  the  well-known 
surrender  at  Bristol  to  Royalist  forces  of  a  homeward  bound  ship  of  the 
company's  fleet.  Unfortunately  for  Charies  I.  a  cargo  of  coral  and  other 
East  Indian  products  did  not  find  prompt  purchasers  at  the  height  of  the 
Civil  War.  But  among  many  other  matters  these  documents  are  valu- 
able for  Anglo-Dutch  relations  and  for  English  trade  in  Asiatic  waters. 

The  subject  of  European  trade  in  India  and  between  Oriental  ports 
was  recently  suggested  as  a  field  for  investigation.  The  material 
abundantly  supplied  in  this  collection  gives  an  even  more  substantial 
basis  for  such  a  study.  Thus  we  find  records  of  the  relations  of  English 
factors  to  Indian  financiers,  of  the  pioneer  voyage  in  Anglo-Indian  trade 
with  Manila,  and  of  commerce  between  India  and  ports  in  Arabia  and 
along  the  Persian  Gulf.     This  trade  in  any  case  is  a  continuation  on  the 
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part  of  Europeans  by  routes  and  methods  of  a  trade  which  was  possibly 
initiated  by  the  Chinese  and  which  certainly  was  maintained  by  the 
Arabs  during  the  early  medieval  period.  In  particular  the  complicated 
question  of  coinage  invites  further  investigation  of  financial  relations 
with  Europe.  Thus  the  depreciation  after  1642  of  the  tango  (according 
to  Yule's  Hobson-Jobson  from  the  Sanskrit,  tanki)  and  the  uncertain 
value  of  the  chickeen  (alias  sequin  or  Venetian  ducat)  are  frequent 
topics.  Is  it  possible  that  by  this  time  the  Oriental  money-markets  had 
been  influenced  by  the  exploitation  of  American  mines? 

Throughout  these  vicissitudes  of  English  economic  adventure  the 
rivalry  of  the  Dutch  forms  an  additional  explanation  of  the  European 
diplomatic  situation.  The  central  fact  is  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1641 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese ;  the  net  result  was  not  favorable 
to  English  interests.  Such  matters  give  a  sometimes  dim  light  on  the 
economic  genesis  of  a  European  diplomatic  problem  which  was  soon 
to  flame  into  wars.    The  result  was  a  new  name  for  New  Amsterdam. 

Alfred  L.   P.   Dennis. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Loss  of  Minorca  in  1756.  Edited  by  Captain 
H.  W.  Richmond,  R.N.  [Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society, 
vol.  XLII.]  (London,  the  Society,  1913,  pp.  xli,  224.)  The  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  was  followed  by  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  the  administration  was  not  itself  partly  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  Minorca:  it  was  charged  in  particular  that  a  larger  squadron  should 
have  been  sent  out,  and  that  it  should  have  been  sent  out  at  an  earlier 
date.  To  meet  these  charges,  the  government  prepared  an  elaborate 
defense.  The  papers  which  make  the  substance  of  the  government's 
defense  are  now  printed  under  the  editorship  of  Captain  Richmond, 
who  contributes  an  introduction  of  forty  pages.  The  papers  consist  of  a 
brief  outline  of  events  from  March  11  to  June  16,  1756,  and  of  papers 
conveying  information  to  the  Admiralty  office  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  stations  between  January,  1755,  and  April, 
1756,  together  with  official  comments  designed  to  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment sent  as  large  a  fleet,  and  sent  it  at  as  early  a  date,  as  possible.  Cap- 
tain Richmond's  introduction  is  devoted  to  these  two  questions;  and,  on 
the  basis  of  the  very  papers  which  the  government  used  in  its  own 
defense,  he  finds  clear  evidence  that  "not  only  could  ships  have  been 
sent  earlier  without  the  least  danger  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a 
stronger  force  could  have  been  sent ".  He  adds  that  "  Byng  was  made 
the  scapegoat  to  cover  the  sins  of  omission  of  the  Administration, 
whose  blunders  he  had  failed  to  retrieve."  Yet  he  does  not  absolve 
Byng  from  all  responsibility.  The  admiral  was  temperamentally  unfitted 
for  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself — too  apt  to  assume  that  the 
"  garrison  could  not  be  reinforced,  without  trying  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible to  throw  in  troops  ". 

Carl   Becker. 
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L'Oeuvre  Legislative  de  la  Revolution.  Par  L.  Cahen  et  R.  Guyot, 
Docteurs  es  Lettres,  Agreges  d'Histoire.  [Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  Con- 
temporaine.]  (Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1913,  pp.  iii,  486.)  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  documents,  a  selection  from  the  decrees  of  the  successive  French 
legislative  assemblies  from  1789  through  the  period  of  the  Directory, 
taken  from  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  and  the  Proces-Verbaux.  A  second 
volume  dealing  with  the  legislation  of  the  empire  is  announced  as  in 
press.  These  two  cheap  and  convenient  volumes  will  be  a  great  aid  to 
those  anxious  to  see  the  actual  text  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
revolutionary  bodies.  The  documents  are  conveniently  classified  under 
four  main  headings :  I.  Political  and  Constitutional ;  II.  Decrees  relating 
to  the  general  administration,  the  judiciary,  and  the  finances;  III.  Mili- 
tary and  Diplomatique,  giving  the  chief  treaties ;  IV.  Lastly,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  work  of  the  revolutionary  period,  including  the  decrees 
affecting  persons  and  property,  the  clergy,  education,  charities,  and 
industry  and  commerce.  Only  the  more  essential  passages  in  the  laws 
are  reproduced  in  full  but  there  is  a  mention  or  resume  of  such  less 
important  provisions  as  may  be  of  interest.  There  are  practically  no 
notes,  but  here  and  there  a  word  of  necessary  explanation. 

Three-Quarters  of  a  Century  (1807-1882) :  a  Retrospect.  Written 
from  Documents  and  Memory  (1 877-1 882)  by  the  late  Rev.  Augustus 
J.  Thebaud,  S.  J.,  edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL.D.  Volume  II. 
Italy.  [United  States  Catholic  Historical  Monograph  Series,  VI.] 
(New  York,  the  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Society,  1913,  pp. 
204.)  With  this  volume  Father  Thebaud  brings  to  an  end  his  reminis- 
cences covering  his  early  education  in  France  and  his  later  studies  in 
Rome.  Volume  I.  dealt  with  "political,  social  and  ecclesiastical  events 
in  France  "  during  the  closing  years  of  the  empire,  and  the  restoration 
and  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  present  volume  relates  the  author's 
experiences  in  Italy  whither  he  had  gone  in  1835  to  pursue  his  studies 
after  he  had  determined  to  join  the  Society  of  Jesus.  As  most  of  these 
recollections  cover  the  secluded  life  of  a  Jesuit  scholastic,  naturally  they 
contain  very  little  of  value  to  the  historian.  His  relations  with  Cardinal 
Fesch,  half-brother  of  Letitia  Ramolino,  mother  of  Napoleon,  touch  the 
personal  side  of  this  the  only  historic  character  met  with  in  the  narra- 
tive, but  when  he  attempts  to  give  the  cardinal  a  setting  in  history  the 
editor  feels  obliged  to  state  in  a  foot-note  that  later  researches  have 
shown  Father  Thebaud's  account  of  Fesch's  connection  with  Josephine's 
marriage  and  the  questions  arising  therefrom  to  be  not  quite  correct. 

The  decline  of  clerical  life  in  France  before  the  Revolution  is  frankly 
told;  and  the  contrasting  portrayal  of  religious  and  monastic  life  in  Italy 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  convincing.  Especially 
intimate  is  his  description  of  the  Jesuit  novitiate. 
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Greater  Rome  and  Greater  Britain.  By  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1912,  pp.  184.)  This  is  a  profit- 
able book.  The  author,  who  edited  the  last  edition  of  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis's  classic,  The  Government  of  Dependencies,  wisely  departs 
from  the  somewhat  myopic  terminology  of  the  earlier  work,  and  in  a 
chapter  on  Roman  Terms  gives  a  corrective  to  the  usual  etymological 
preface  to  many  books  on  imperial  subjects.  Usage  and  the  realities  of 
historical  development  have  directed  his  definitions.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  analogy  which  the  title  of  the  book  un- 
fortunately suggested.  His  use  of  Roman  history  is  on  the  whole  that 
of  a  political  administrator  in  the  present  world;  nevertheless  we  can 
recall  that  he  won  a  "  first "  in  litterae  humaniores  at  Oxford.  There- 
fore, when  Sir  Charles  Lucas  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  muses  and 
speaks  it  is  from  the  reservoir  of  a  full  mind,  if  not  one  that  is  always 
aware  of  recent  progress  in  ancient  history.  Though  the  foreground 
is  sometimes  dim  the  result  is  a  vision  of  the  horizon.  Even  when  one 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  author  there  is  stimulus  to  observation  and 
further  speculation.  Thus  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Natural  and  the 
Artificial  "  the  defense  of  the  "  artificial "  is  profitable  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  author  recognizes  the  failure  of  the  "  home  Briton  " 
to  assimilate  the  "overseas  Briton",  but  maintains  that  the  "home 
Briton  is  too  natural,  he  does  not  care  for  appearances  or  estimate  them 
at  their  proper  value.  If  he  could  really  become  more  artificial,  he  would 
seem  more  natural"  (pp.  129-130).  To  an  observer  of  the  convention- 
ality of  the  western  region  in  another  great  empire,  the  United  States, 
the  comment  is  interesting 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  book  are  chapters  on 
"Space",  "Science  and  Empire"  (including  distance,  the  use  of  water, 
and  medical  research),  and  "Class,  Colour,  and  Race".  Breadth  of 
treatment  and  departure  from  trite  summaries  mark  the  entire  work. 
Briefly  this  is  a  short  book  from  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  thought 
largely. 

A.  L.  P.  D. 

The  Flowery  Republic.  By  Frederick  McCormick.  (New  York, 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  447.)  The  tone  and  temper 
of  Mr.  McCormick's  account  of  the  revolution  in  China  justify  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  disclose  a  complicated 
situation  without  intruding  his  preconceived  opinions.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  learn  the  language  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  its  representative  men,  while  his  business  as  a  corre- 
spondent has  trained  him  to  gather  and  impart  information.  The  prod- 
uct of  these  qualifications  appears  in  a  volume  which  makes  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  a  history  but  presents  the  testimony  of  a  witness  that 
may  be  valuable  in  the  future  as  historical  material.  On  a  journey 
through  Manchuria  in  November,  191 1,  the  author  had  an  opportunity  to 
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observe  in  the  flight  of  the  Manchu  Resident  from  Urga  a  demonstration 
of  one  outcome  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  quite  ignored  in  the 
West.  With  the  passing  of  the  Manchus  from  the  throne  Mongolia 
inevitably  passes  from  Chinese  control.  The  Mongols,  whose  attitude 
toward  China  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Hungarians  toward  Austria, 
have  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  rule  them  except 
under  Tartar  emperors;  the  removal  of  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty,  there- 
fore, ends  their  allegiance  to  a  government  which  they  fear  and  dislike. 
As  a  result  of  this  attitude  and  of  her  own  political  impotence  Mongolia 
is  for  the  moment  a  derelict  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  and  Japan,  while 
China's  need  of  this  great  region  for  her  surplus  population  will  render 
it  necessary  for  her  to  substantiate  whatever  historic  claims  she  may 
advance  when  she  is  strong  enough  to  do  so.  In  ridding  themselves  of 
an  autocratic  form  of  government  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  lose  all  their 
outlying  dependencies. 

The  course  of  the  revolution  in  Szechuan  and  about  Hankow  is 
described  by  Mr.  McCormick  mainly  through  the  reports  of  others, 
though  several  of  the  documents  translated  are  new  and  of  importance. 
General  Li  Yuan-hung's  correspondence  with  Admiral  Sah  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  moderation  at  the  outset,  as  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  in  his  present  responsible  office.  To  Sah's  objection  that  he  did 
not  believe  China  fitted  for  republican  rule  he  replied  that  in  the  opinion 
of  those  about  him  plans  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  would  probably 
be  adopted.  The  republican  programme  was  apparently  forced  through 
in  the  end  by  the  southern  revolutionists.  The  author's  own  visits  to 
Shanghai  and  Canton  seem  to  have  impressed  him  with  the  evident 
unfitness  of  either  of  these  two  revolutionary  centres  to  control  the 
country,  the  two  Kwang  provinces  especially  being  as  manifestly 
prompted  by  lawlessness  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  long  turmoil  follow- 
ing the  Manchu  conquest  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sun  Yat-sen  con- 
vinced him,  as  he  has  convinced  others,  by  his  singular  charm  as  a 
sincere  if  emotional  patriot,  but  we  do  not  discover  in  him  any  of  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  though  lacking  the  charm  of 
the  southerner,  appears  to  Mr.  McCormick  to  be  the  only  man  capable  of 
keeping  China  together.  Authority  under  the  break-up  of  the  old  insti- 
tutions seems  to  be  flaccid,  and  the  chief  need  for  the  moment  is  of  some- 
one with  the  dominant  qualities  of  leadership.  A  sensible  chapter  on  the 
discredited  Manchus  shows  that  the  coming  of  the  dynasty  rescued 
China  from  anarchy  and  furnished  at  least  two  centuries  of  as  good  a 
government  as  she  ever  enjoyed  under  native  rulers.  The  American 
edition  of  this  book  is  distinctly  mutilated  by  the  omission  of  several 
chapters  and  of  the  index,  which  belong  to  the  English  edition. 

F.  \V.  Williams. 

The  Weathering  of  Aboriginal  Stone  Artifacts.  By  N.  H.  Winchell. 
No.  1.  A  Consideration  of  the  Paleoliths  of  Kansas-  [Collections  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  vol.  XVI.,  part  I.]     (St.  Paul,  the  Society, 
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1913,  pp.  186.)  Because  he  has  opened  a  new  field  in  archaeology,  Profes- 
sor Winchell  deserves  the  thanks  of  historians  as  well  as  of  scientists. 
Himself  a  skilled  geologist,  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  those 
numerous  chert  objects  found  on  the  surface  in  northeastern  Kansas. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Brower  had  preceded  Winchell  in  the  region  and  spent  some 
years  collecting  artifacts  from  the  Harahey  and  Quivira  sites.  Brower 
thought  these  Indian  settlements  (mentioned  by  Coronado)  lay  between 
the  "great  bend"  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  Kansas  River.  For 
aught  I  know  his  observations  are  correct. 

Winchell  availed  himself  of  Brower's  data  and  collections  and  began 
a  study  of  the  stone  implements  from  this  region.  He  observed  that  there 
was  a  curious  weathering,  or  patination,  on  the  surfaces  of  most  of  them. 
A  personal  investigation  in  northeastern  Kansas  convinced  him  that  the 
objects  were  found  along  the  borders  of  the  Kansas  ice  limit,  of  the 
glacial  epoch.  He  was  soon  able  to  group  these  stone  objects  into  several 
classes,  chief  of  which  were  palaeolithic  and  early  neolithic.  We  have  not 
space  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  later  division.  He  finds  that  the 
large,  rudely  worked,  oval  artifacts  are  comparable  in  form  with  the 
palaeolithic  implements  of  France  and  England;  and  that  on  many  of 
these  there  is  a  distinct  patination  due  to  age,  or  chemical  action.  As 
further  indication  of  age,  he  finds  that  these  implements  "have  been 
secondarily  chipped  by  a  later  people,  and  this  later  people  have  left  their 
work  strewn  up  and  down  the  Kansas  valley  and  its  tributary  valleys. 
This  later  people  may  have  done  independent  quarrying  in  the  cherty 
limestone." 

Professor  Winchell  feels,  and  justly  so,  that  American  archaeologists 
have  devoted  too  little  time  to  the  question  of  palaeolithic  man  in 
America,  and  that  most  of  them  are  prejudiced  against  the  existence  of 
man  here  either  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  glacial  epoch. 

His  book  of  186  pages  evinces  most  careful  research  and  geologic 
skill.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  any  person  can  controvert  his 
observations.  His  analysis  of  the  surfaces  of  the  specimens,  and  his 
researches  along  the  terminal  moraines  of  Kansas,  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  very  early  man — of  a  different  culture  from  that  exhibited  by  the 
later  Indians.  We  should  have  more  and  similar  works  along  the  same 
line  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Publications  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  Number  21. 
The  Lyons  Collection.  Volume  I.  (New  York,  the  Society,  1913,  pp. 
xxi,  304.)  The  Reverend  Jacques  Judah  Lyons  was  born  in  Surinam  of 
Philadelphia  parents  in  1813.  Removing  to  America  in  1837,  he  was  for 
thirty-eight  years  a  minister  of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  (Rem- 
nant of  Israel)  in  New  York  city.  That  congregation,  established  as 
early  as  1656,  and  composed  from  the  beginning  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese elements,  has  always  maintained  the  Sephardic  or  Western  ritual; 
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indeed  its  earlier  records,  now  lost,  were  kept  in  Portuguese.  For  many 
years  before  his  death  in  1877,  and  long  before  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Lyons  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  the  history  of  his  congregation  and  of  Judaism  in  America. 
His  collections  have  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the  society  and 
the  present  volume  begins  the  utilization  of  his  work  in  print.  The  first 
and  largest  element  in  the  volume  consists  of  the  full  texts  of  the  earliest 
extant  minute  books  of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  1728  to  1786, 
abounding  in  interesting  material  respecting  the  income,  the  expenditures, 
and  the  official  organization  of  the  congregation,  its  worship,  its  build- 
ings, its  various  activities,  its  charities,  the  relations  existing  between 
the  members,  and  between  the  congregation  and  its  Gentile  neighbors. 
Next  the  volume  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  same  congregation 
by  a  still  earlier  antiquarian,  Naphtali  Phillips  (1773-1870).  interesting, 
and  incorporating  valuable  documents.  Then  follows  a  reprint  of 
Mordecai  M.  Noah's  address  delivered  in  1825  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  City  of  Ararat,  a  Zionist  undertaking,  intended  to  be  located 
on  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
glossary  and  an  index. 

The  Framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Max  Far- 
rand,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  University.  (New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press;  London,  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  1913, 
pp.  ix,  281.)  Professor  Farrand's  volume  is  primarily  an  account,  in  brief 
scope,  of  the  work  done  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and 
to  this  extent  it  is  excellent.  Three  preliminary  chapters  deal  with  the 
calling  of  the  federal  Convention,  the  Convention  and  its  members,  and 
the  defects  of  the  Confederation,  but  aside  from  these  chapters  the  dis- 
cussion takes  into  account  almost  nothing  of  developments  previous  to 
and  subsequent  to  the  Convention.  The  chapter  on  the  Convention  and 
its  members,  which  is  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  William  Pierce's 
humorous  characterizations  of  delegates,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the 
book,  but  this  chapter  is  supplemented  in  a  brief  though  effective  manner 
by  the  final  chapter  of  the  volume.  One  statement  of  Professor  Far- 
rand's regarding  the  members  of  the  Convention  is  worth  quoting: 

Great  men  there  were,  it  is  true,  but  the  convention  as  a  whole  was 
composed  of  men  such  as  would  be  appointed  to  a  similar  gathering  at  the 
present  time:  professional  men,  business  men,  and  gentlemen  of  leisure; 
patriotic  statesmen  and  clever,  scheming  politicians :  some  trained  by 
experience  and  study  for  the  task  before  them,  and  others  utterly  unfit. 
It  was  essentially  a  representative  body,  taking  possibly  a  somewhat 
higher  tone  from  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  the  seriousness  of 
the  crisis,  and  the  character  of  the  leaders  (p.  40). 

Professor  Farrand  says  that  "  every  provision  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution can  be  accounted  for  in  American  experience  between  1776  and 
l7&7"  (p-  204).  tut  he  does  not  indicate  sufficiently  what  that  experience 
was,  except  in  so  far  as  he  discusses  the  defects  of  the  Confederation. 
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The  weaknesses  of  the  Confederation  deserve  full  consideration  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  the  work  of  the  Convention,  but  equally  so  do  the 
constitutional  experiences  of  the  states  from  1776  to  1787  and  the  political 
theories  which  influenced  state  constitutional  developments  during  this 
period.  There  are  occasional  references  to  the  influence  of  state  con- 
stitutions, but  the  author  furnishes  no  adequate  basis  for  determining 
the  extent  of  such  influence.  In  connection  with  the  election  of  the 
president,  for  example,  it  would  have  been  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
frequency  of  proposals  for  indirect  elections  in  the  states  between  1776 
and  1784.  Professor  Farrand's  work  is  too  much  a  mere  report,  and  an 
excellent  one,  it  must  be  said,  of  what  was  done  in  the  Convention, 
without  sufficient  account  of  the  political  situation,  and  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  Perhaps  it  may  be  unfair  to  criticize  the 
author  for  not  doing  more  than  he  purports  to  do,  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  express  a  hope  that  we  may  have  later  a  more  comprehensive 
discussion  from  Professor  Farrand  of  the  Convention  and  its  work. 

Some  of  Professor  Farrand's  distinctly  new  points  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  work  of  the  Convention  have  been  made  available  before 
this  book  appeared,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  author's 
opinion  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  much  more  important 
as  a  basis  for  the  new  Constitution  than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed 
(pp.  128,  202).  The  author's  expressions  with  respect  to  judicial  power 
over  legislation  are  perhaps  too  broad  (pp.  157,  209). 

W.  F.  Dodd. 

James  S.  Wadsworth  of  Genesco,  Brevet  Major-Gencral  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  By  Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson.  (New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1913,  pp.  vi,  321,  19  illustrations,  5  maps.)  The  lapse 
of  a  half-century  has  naturally  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  history 
of  our  Civil  War  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  bore  the  leading  parts 
The  number  of  trained  officers  was  too  small  to  command  an  army  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteer  troops;  and  their  places  in  many 
instances  had  to  be  filled  by  new  appointments  from  civil  life.  Many 
left  their  daily  vocations,  in  which  they  had  learned  to  control  large 
numbers  of  men;  and  their  broad  experience  compensated  to  some  extent 
for  lack  of  training.  General  Wadsworth  was  a  noble  example  of  such 
a  soldier.  His  story,  well  and  graphically  told  by  Mr.  Pearson,  recalls 
the  thrilling  though  pleasant  memories  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
offers  to  younger  men  a  fine  example  of  patriotism. 

James  S.  Wadsworth  was  born  in  Geneseo,  in  western  New  York,  in 
1807.  His  father  was  a  large  land  owner,  wealthy,  and  devoted  to  agri- 
culture. Wadsworth  spent  two  years  at  Harvard  College  and  a  year  at 
Yale  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  first  as  an  antislavery  Democrat  and  then  as  a 
Republican. 

Too  old  to  enlist  in  the  ranks,  Wadsworth  applied  for  a  position  as  an 
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aide  on  McDowell's  staff.  For  his  services  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to 
command  of  a  brigade  with  his  headquarters  at  Arlington.  He  was  then 
appointed  military  governor  of  Washington. 

In  1862  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Seymour.  In  December  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  first  division  of  the  First  Army  Corps  under  Reynolds.  In  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville  through  Hooker's  mismanagement  his  corps  was  kept 
out  of  action,  but  at  Gettysburg,  Wadsworth's  division  was  the  first  to 
be  engaged;  and  as  Reynolds  was  soon  killed,  he  was  left  with  a  fearful 
responsibility,  which  he  discharged  with  great  credit. 

In  the  Wilderness,  as  at  Gettysburg,  Wadsworth's  division  took  part 
in  the  first  engagement ;  but  his  men  were  lost  in  the  thicket,  outflanked, 
and  driven  back.  At  this  he  was  so  mortified  that  he  asked  to  be  sent 
into  action  again  when  the  fight  was  to  be  renewed  in  another  part  of 
the  field.  There  he  arrived  with  his  division  at  dusk;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  mounted  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  led  charge  after  charge 
until  he  received  a  fatal  wound.     Pearson  says : 

The  shock  of  loss  woke  the  nation  to  the  wealth  of  service  that  had 
been  devoted  to  it  by  one  man.  .  .  .  Grant,  Meade,  Humphreys,  and 
Hancock  testified  in  no  equivocal  terms  to  the  example  and  inspiration 
of  his  leadership  .  .  .  Lying  dormant  within  the  soul  of  a  man  whose  life 
showed  to  the  world  as  that  of  an  earnest  and  friendly  country  gentle- 
man, and  whose  years,  if  nothing  else,  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
exempt  him  from  service  in  the  field,  dwelt  forces  that  at  the  call  of 
national  danger  were  to  make  of  him  a  soldier  and  a  hero. 

Though  thoroughly  alive  to  the  merits  of  his  hero,  Pearson  does  not 
try  to  overpraise  him.  His  accounts  of  the  parts  of  battles  in  which 
Wadsworth  was  engaged  show  a  talent  for  divining  the  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  opposing  troops  from  the  fragmentary  and  conflicting 
reports,  which  is  rare  for  any  one  but  a  military  expert.  His  experi- 
ence in  teaching  English  studies  has  given  to  his  style  a  literary  finish 
which  makes  his  story  very  attractive  and  interesting. 

It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  war. 

The  Life  of  Lyman  Trumbull.  By  Horace  White.  (Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913,  pp.  xxxv,  458.)  This  work  has 
three  distinct  aspects.  As  a  life  of  Trumbull  it  is  disappointing.  A  man 
who  was  successively  a  Democrat,  an  Anti-Kansas-Nebraska  Democrat, 
a  Republican,  a  Conservative  Republican,  a  Liberal  Republican,  a  Demo- 
crat, a  patron  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  and  drafter  of  a  Populist  platform,  would 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  demand  an  interesting  biography.  Yet,  per- 
haps, it  is  indicative  of  the  stability  of  American  political  life  that  a  man 
well  born,  well  educated,  well-to-do,  and  essentially  conservative,  could 
go  through  such  successive  stages  without  being  interesting.  Trumbull 
appears  in  every  crisis  high  minded  and  keen,  with  the  juristic  bent,  so 
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common  in  American  statesmen,  developed  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
shows  no  particular  foresight  or  qualities  of  leadership.  His  work  in 
freeing  the  slaves  by  confiscation  acts  and  the  thirteenth  amendment  is 
brought  out,  and  his  importance  in  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-Eighth 
Congress,  but  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind  at  important  crises  are 
seldom  revealed.  This  is,  of  course,  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
material,  no  diary  and  few  letters  remaining.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  the  biographer  fails  to  make  the  book  sufficiently  personal;  for 
whole  chapters  Trumbull  almost  disappears. 

From  the  second  point  of  view,  the  book  is  a  study  of  separation  and 
reunion  by  one  who  was  an  eminent  journalist  throughout  the  period. 
Mr.  White  was  a  Republican,  and  later  a  Liberal  Republican,  but  now 
states,  in  his  preface,  that:  "I  had  been  wrong  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  Andrew  Johnson's  policy,  which  was  Lincoln's  policy,  was  the  true 
one."  From  this  point  of  view,  the  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  work, 
so  common  among  men  of  Mr.  White's  generation,  of  reminiscence  rein- 
forced by  study.  In  that  class  it  takes  high  rank.  The  studies  of  cor- 
ruption under  Cameron  and  Grant  are  particularly  valuable. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  book  is  as  a  storehouse  of  new  material.  For 
this  it  will  be  chiefly  used  by  the  student,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
chiefly  the  student  who  will  use  it.  This  material  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  in  addition  to  Mr.  White's  reminiscences,  of  letters  to  Trumbull. 
From  a  mass  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  White  has  selected  the  most  significant, 
and  at  certain  critical  points,  as  when  Douglas  opposed  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  (pp.  73-75)  and  coquetted  with  the  Republicans  (pp.  87-94), 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated  (pp.  107-108),  and  during  the  critical 
period  between  the  election  and  inauguration  of  Lincoln  (pp.  117-119), 
he  has  summarized  the  contents  of  a  large  number.  The  contribution  to 
the  study  of  public  opinion  is  decided.  By  all  odds,  the  most  important 
contribution,  however,  consists  of  the  letters  from  Lincoln.  Three  in 
particular  are  of  first-class  importance  for  the  reading  of  Lincoln's 
character  and  methods  (pp.  105,  108,  and  112).  On  the  other  hand, 
Trumbull's  study  of  Lincoln's  character  (pp.  426-430)  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  relations  between  the  two  men,  while  confidential,  and 
on  Lincoln's  part  even  confiding,  seem  to  have  been  so  only  because 
of  their  necessary  political  affiliation.  Trumbull  seems  to  have  regarded 
Lincoln  throughout  with  a  certain  condescension  (pp.  171,  218,  426-430). 

The  volume  is  well  gotten  out,  and  has  an  excellent  index. 

Carl  Russell  Fish. 

The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida.  By  William  Watson 
Davis.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law,  vol.  LIIL,  no.  131.]  (New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company, 
I9I3.  PP-  xxvi,  769.)  This  is  a  voluminous  record  of  the  war  and  its 
aftermath  as  localized  in  the  state  of  Florida;  a  record  rather  than  a 
narrative,  although  the  book  is   full  of  minor  narratives  of  absorbing 
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interest.  National  politics  and  events  are  brought  into  view  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  affairs  in  Florida.  In 
reading  the  book  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  what  he  is  observing  is  only 
a  small  corner  of  a  larger  picture.  The  author's  attitude  is  usually  that 
of  a  dispassionate  looker-on,  although  now  and  then  he  expresses  clear- 
cut  conclusions,  for  instance,  in  his  defense  of  Buchanan.  The  size  of 
the  book  will  cause  many  to  halt  near  the  threshold  (though  not,  it  is 
assumed,  before  they  have  read  the  introductory  chapter,  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  slave-holding  commonwealth)  or  to  skim  (provided  some 
friendly  hand  has  cut  the  pages),  but  the  student  of  the  reconstruction 
period  will  value  it. 

A  History  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia.  By  John  W.  Wayland, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  State  Normal  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
(Dayton,  Va.,  Ruebush-Elkins  Company,  1912,  pp.  473.)  This  book  is 
introduced  as  the  "  first  serious  attempt  ever  made  to  write  and  publish 
a  comprehensive  illustrated  history  of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia ". 
In  his  "labor  of  love"  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  collecting 
a  wealth  of  information  concerning  this  part  of  the  famous  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Virginians  in  general  and  "  Rockinghamers  "  in  particular  will 
be  grateful  for  this  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  their  com- 
monwealth. But  the  volume  may  as  well  be  called  a  source-book  as  a 
history. 

In  Part  I.,  "  Chronological  ",  much  space  is  given  to  extracts  from 
court  records,  lists  of  names,  etc.,  which  form  excellent  material  for 
reference.  Some  of  these  chapters  are  annalistic  enough  to  remind  us 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Part  II.,  "  Topical  ",  consists  of  eighteen 
chapters  on  various  subjects,  and  is  more  readable.  Throughout  the 
book  occur  articles  by  various  contributors  with  too  little  regard  for 
proportion  or  perspective. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  limitations  of  space  which  made  the  task  "  one 
of  selection  rather  than  of  collection"  (p.  viii),  we  feel  sure  that  the 
author  would  have  gained  by  rewriting  most  of  these  articles.  In  the 
space  saved  he  might  have  given  more  of  the  "  embarrassment  of 
riches  that  has  confronted"  him.  Did  he  not  omit  items  of  greater 
importance  than,  c.  g.,  these?  "In  March,  1876,  a  large  black  eagle 
was  committing  various  depredations  between  Harrisonburg  and  Day- 
ton "  (p.  415).  "Wednesday  afternoon,  September  20,  1911,  I  visited 
Harrison's  Cave  "  (p.  400).  In  1891,  a  firm  "were  said  to  have  shipped 
to  Washington  1643  rabbits,  from  November  to  January,  inclusive " 
(p.  417).  "On  May  6,  1911,  Mr.  Joe  K.  Ruebush  pointed  out  to  me  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  this  chapel"  (p.  254).  "This  is  history,  not 
a  fairy  tale"  (p.  436). 

After  the  implied  accuracy  in  several  instances  where  the  author 
announces  that  the  document  is  "before  me"  (pp.  64,  247,  289),  one  is 
surprised  at  the  daring  (though  unimportant)  claims  as  to  Rockingham 
County's  pre-eminence   in  the   number  of  persons   "  who  can   sing,  and 
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who  love  music"  (pp.  183,  339)  ;  and  at  the  assertion  "Dayton  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  town  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  without  a  single 
colored  citizen"  (p.  198). 

The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations.  State  his- 
tories could  be  improved  wonderfully  if  we  had  books  like  this  one  for 
each  county. 

Herman  J.  Thorstenberg. 

The  Panama  Gateway.  By  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  (New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  459.)  It  has  been  understood 
for  some  time  that  a  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  being  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  The  appearance 
of  the  volume  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  papers  published  during  the 
first  half  of  1913  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  The  volume,  however,  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  were  the  papers  that  appeared  in  suc- 
cessive magazine  issues. 

Mr.  Bishop's  work  is  an  authoritative  account  by  one  who  has  inti- 
mate first-hand  knowledge  of  what  has  transpired  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  during  the  past  nine  years.  The  author  is  accurate  as  to  facts, 
and  is  fair  in  his  estimate  of  the  men  who  brought  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  who  have  executed  the  work. 

The  volume  is  comprehensive  in  scope.  The  first  part,  occupying 
fifty-nine  pages,  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  idea 
and  of  isthmian  transit  prior  to  1879,  when  the  French  Canal  Company 
secured  its  first  concession  from  the  Colombian  government.  Part  II. 
gives  the  story  of  French  effort  and  failure  from  1879  to  1902.  Part  III. 
tells  how  the  Panama  Canal  route  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  how  control  over  that  route,  as  the  result  of 
the  Panama  revolution,  was  secured  by  the  United  States  government. 
One-half  of  the  volume  is  contained  in  part  IV.,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  beginning  with  1904.  Part  V.  is 
a  description  of  the  completed  canal. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  a  popular  rather  than  in  a  detailed  manner. 
It  will  not  fully  satisfy  those  engineers  and  economists  who  wish 
seriously  to  study  the  history  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  the  volume  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  many  thousand  readers  who  desire  a 
reliable,  general  account  of  how  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  constructed. 

The  account  of  the  French  effort  and  failure  is  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  work.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  was  unduly 
impressed  with  the  dramatic  aspects  of  the  French  activities  on  the 
isthmus.  The  author's  imaginative  faculty  and  his  exceptional  narrative 
powers  cause  him  to  present  a  most  graphic  picture  of  the  French  efforts 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  but  whether  the  picture  is  one  in  which  the 
historical  perspective  is  accurate  may  well  be  doubted. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 
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Republica  dc  Colombia,  Administration  Rcstrepo:  Archivos  N acionales 
— Indice  Analitico,  Metodico  y  Descriptivo.  Por  F.  J.  Vergara  y  Velasco. 
Primera  Serie,  La  Colonia,  1544-1819;  Tomo  I.,  Gobiemo  en  General; 
Primer  Volumen.  (Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1913,  pp.  xii,  467.) 
The  archives  of  Bogota,  says  the  Colombian  minister  of  instruction  in 
his  preface,  are  ampler  and  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other 
South  American  government.  They  embrace  some  ten  thousand  bound 
volumes,  of  which  not  less  than  3435  relate  to  the  colonial  period,  and 
are  kept  partly  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  partly  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Ministerio  de  Gobierno.  General  Don  Francisco  Javier  Vergara  y 
Velasco,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
devoted  student  of  Colombian  history,  has  for  several  years  been  occu- 
pied with  the  preparation  of  a  calendar  of  this  great  mass  of  material. 
The  papers  of  the  period  before  independence,  which  he  takes  up  first, 
are  to  be  presented  in  eight  subdivisions  (tomos)  :  political,  fiscal,  eccle- 
siastical, those  relating  to  Indians  and  negroes,  demographic  and  social, 
military  and  naval,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous.  The  present  volume 
describes  and  calendars  the  contents  of  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  in 
the  first  of  these  subdivisions,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  sections  Reales 
Cedulas  y  Ordenes,  Bulas  y  Breves,  Gobierno  Civil,  Real  Audiencia,  and 
Virreyes.  The  calendaring  will  follow  the  existing  order  of  the  papers, 
though  this  has  been  much  disarranged  by  the  vicissitudes  of  four  cen- 
turies; but  alphabetical  indexes  and  similar  helps  are  to  follow  if  the 
series  is  continued  to  its  completion.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
be  thus  continued,  for  this  first  volume,  apparently  very  well  done, 
reveals  a  great  wealth  of  valuable  material  for  the  history  of  Colombia 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  for  Panama. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

AMERICAN    HISTORICAL   ASSOCIATION 

The  managing  editor  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  persons  who 
have  copies,  of  which  they  wish  to  dispose,  of  nos.  I,  2,  and  3  of  volume 
X.  of  this  journal,  and  nos.  1  and  3  of  volume  XVI. 

Members  are  reminded  that  both  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Waldo  G.  Leland,  and  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Bowen,  are  now 
to  be  addressed,  respecting  all  matters  of  its  business,  at  1140  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  takes  place  as  this  journal  is 
being  issued — at  Charleston  on  December  29  and  30,  at  Columbia  on 
December  31,  1913.  The  usual  full  account  of  the  proceedings  will 
appear  in  our  next  number. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Association's  Annual  Report  for  191 1  has  been  dis- 
tributed, and  is  noticed  elsewhere  (p.  386,  above).  Volume  II.,  corre- 
spondence of  Toombs,  A.  H.  Stephens,  and  Howell  Cobb,  will  be  sent 
out  soon.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Report  for  1912,  one  volume,  may  be 
nearly  finished  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  before  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Cole's  prize  essay,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South, 
may  be  expected  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  reprint  of  Mr. 
Muzzey's  The  Spiritual  Franciscans  soon  after.  Mr.  Matteson's  general 
index  to  the  whole  series  of  the  Annual  Reports  and  Papers  is  expected 
to  be  completed,  in  manuscript,  within  the  year  1914. 

The  Public  Archives  Commission  contributes  to  the  Annual  Report 
for  1913  a  report  on  the  archives  of  California  (some  140  pages  of 
print)  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Haven  W.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Marshall,  and  the  Reports  and  Representations  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  edited  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews.  The  Committee  on 
Bibliography  has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  as  editor 
of  the  Bibliography  of  American  Travels.  The  Bibliography  of  Modern 
English  History  will  be  published  in  three  volumes,  by  Murray  in  Lon- 
don and  by  Longmans  in  America.  The  subscription  for  the  set  will  be 
twelve  dollars.  The  manuscript  of  the  first,  or  general  volume  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  months,  that  of  the  second,  for  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  shortly  thereafter. 

The  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  Prize  has  been  awarded  for  1913  to  Miss 
Violet  Barbour  of  Indianapolis,  for  an  essay  on  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of 
Arlington. 

The  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion, as  a  prize  to  be  awarded  in  1915,  for  an  essay  in  military  history. 
(408) 
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The  terms  and  conditions  will  be  announced  later.     The  Association  is 
to  assume  no  responsibility  as  to  publication. 

In  the  Original  Narratives  series,  Messrs.  Scribner  have  issued  the 
fifteenth  volume,  Narratives  of  the  Indian  Wars,  1676-1699,  edited  by 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Lincoln.  Professor  Burr's  volume  of  the  witchcraft 
cases  will  appear  in  the  spring.  The  seventeenth  will  be  Narratives  of 
the  Insurrections,  1676-1601,  edited  by  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews. 
It  will  embrace  the  three  chief  narratives  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  those  by 
Matthews  ("T.  M.  "),  the  Commissioners,  and  (?)  Burwell;  for  North 
Carolina,  the  statements  of  Miller,  Colleton,  and  the  Lords  Proprietors; 
for  New  England  and  Andros,  Byfield's  account,  Prince's  letter,  the 
anonymous  account  at  Fulham,  the  letter  of  Captain  George  (hitherto 
unprinted),  Andros's  account  of  his  government,  New  England's  Faction 
Discovered,  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings,  etc.,  and  Increase  Mather's 
Brief  Account;  for  Maryland,  the  Declaration  of  H.  M.  Protestant  Sub- 
jects; for  New  York  and  Leisler,  A  Modest  and  Impartial  Narrative,  A 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Loyalty  Vindi- 
cated.   This  volume  is  to  be  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 

The  October  number  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  contains  a 
valuable  article  by  Professor  A.  B.  Show  of  Leland  Stanford  University 
on  the  New  Culture-History  in  Germany.  It  is  principally  a  discussion 
of  Lamprecht's  work  and  method.  Other  articles  are:  Reorganization 
of  the  High  School  Courses,  by  C.  A.  Sprague,  and  the  Unity  of  Greek 
History,  by  Professor  F.  M.  Fling.  In  the  November  number  Professor 
C.  H.  Hayes  of  Columbia  University  discusses  the  Propriety  and  Value 
of  the  Study  of  Recent  History,  and  Professor  W.  L.  Westermann  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  writes  concerning  the  sources  of  Greek 
history.  Greek  history  is  also  represented  in  the  December  number,  by  an 
article  on  attempts  toward  political  unity  in  Greece,  by  Professor  R.  F. 
Scholz.  The  other  historical  article  in  this  issue  is  an  address  on  the 
New  Church  History,  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Vedder. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  draw  attention  once  more,  in  this  place,  to 
the  relation  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  to  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  Like  this  journal,  it  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Association;  it  is  edited  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  that  body,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
its  constituted  organs.  Its  relations  to  the  Review,  the  extent  to  which 
their  territories  overlap  or  are  distinct,  may  perhaps  be  sufficiently  indi- 
cated if  one  says  that  it  aims  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  American  his- 
torical teachers,  this  journal  the  interests  of  all  American  historical 
scholars. 

PERSONAL 

Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  the  friend  of  all  American  historians  and 
historical  scholars,  died  suddenly  and  prematurely  at  Madison  on  October 
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22.  Born  of  English  parentage  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Boston,  May  15, 
1853,  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Dorchester, 
became  a  printer,  was  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  for  ten 
years,  1876-1886,  and  then  became  secretary  and  superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  In  that  office  he  performed  services 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  state,  building  up  the  society's  acquisitions, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Draper  Collection,  until  they  became,  in  books  and 
manuscripts,  the  chief  of  collections  for  Western  American  history, 
splendidly  housed  and  administered  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  breadth 
of  view.  Not  less  notable  were  his  services  as  writer  and  as  editor.  His 
historical  books,  chiefly  on  Western  history,  have  won  him  high  regard, 
while  as  editor  no  American  has  equalled  him  in  amount  of  valuable 
production.  Nineteen  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
73  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  33  volumes  of  Early  Western  Travels, 
a  splendid  edition  of  the  Original  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
various  other  scholarly  volumes,  constitute  his  monument.  His  energy, 
his  learning,  his  organizing  ability,  his  sagacity,  his  diplomatic  tact, 
made  him,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  the  model  of  what  a  secretary  of  an 
historical  society  should  be;  his  kindness,  his  generosity,  his  cheerful 
good  humor,  his  treasures  of  narrative  and  conversation,  made  him  the 
best  of  companions  and  endeared  him  to  numberless  friends. 

William  Garrott  Brown,  an  historical  writer  of  unusual  gift's,  author 
of  A  History  of  Alabama,  Andrew  Jackson,  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas, 
The  Lower  South  in  American  History,  a  Life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and 
other  works,  died  on  October  19  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Professor  Adhemar  Esmein,  of  the  School  of  Law,  Paris,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  died  on  July  22,  aged 
sixty-five  years.  Since  the  publication  in  1881  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Procedure  Crimincllc  en  France  depuis  le  XIIIe  Siecle,  he  has  been 
prolific  in  his  contributions  to  the  history  of  law,  especially  in  France. 
His  miscellaneous  historical  works  include  one  on  Gouverneur  Morris 
(1906). 

M.  Richard  Pendrell  Waddington,  senator  from  the  Seine-Inferieure, 
died  at  his  home  near  Rouen  on  June  26,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He 
was  the  author  of  Louis  XV.  et  le  Renversemcnt  des  Alliances,  1754-1/36 
(1896)  and  Histoire  Diplomatique  et  Militaire  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans 
(4  vols.,  1899-1907).  The  rich  documentation,  especially  from  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office,  made  these  volumes  illuminating 
contributions  to  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  he  practically  completed  two  additional 
volumes  of  the  work,  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  his  family. 

The  completion  of  Professor  John  B.  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  by  the  issue  of  the  eighth  volume  was  cele- 
brated at  Philadelphia  on  November  23  by  a  notable  dinner  in  his  honor, 
attended  by  numerous  historical  writers  assembled  from  a  wide  area. 
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The  pupils  and  friends  of  Professor  Charles  Bemont,  director  of 
historical  studies  in  the  ficole  des  Hautes  £tudes,  and  an  editor  of  the 
Revue  Historique,  presented  to  him  on  June  21,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  his  teaching,  a  volume  of  Melanges,  composed 
of  48  articles  relating  mainly  to  the  history  of  England  and  of  the 
former  English  provinces  in  France. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Smith  has  been  called  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity to  Allegheny  College. 

GENERAL 

General  reviews:  O.  Scheel,  Kirchengeschichte  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Wissenschaftliche  Theologie,  LV.  I,  2,  3)  ;  E.  Montet,  Histoire  de  l' Islam 
(Revue  Historique,  September). 

The  thirteenth  Congress  of  German  Historians  met  in  Vienna  on 
September  17-19.  The  most  notable  papers  presented  were  by  Professor 
A.  Cartellieri  of  Jena,  on  Die  Schlacht  von  Bouvines  im  Rahmen  der 
Europaischen  Politik;  by  Professor  J.  Hansen  of  Cologne,  on  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.  von  Preussen  und  das  Liberate  Marzministerium,  1848; 
by  Dr.  H.  Friedjung  of  Vienna,  on  Imperialismus  in  England;  by  Dr. 
Jean  Lulves  of  Hannover,  on  Die  Machtbestrebungen  des  Kardinal- 
Kollegiums  gegeniiber  dem  Papsttum;  and  by  Professor  H.  Uebersberger 
of  Vienna,  on  Die  Theorien  der  Russischen  Slavophilen  im  Zeitalter 
Nikolaus  I.  und  Alexanders  II.  The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
Cologne  at  Easter,  191 5. 

The  publishers  Colin  of  Paris  have  announced  a  second,  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Histoire  Generate  du  IVe  Steele  a  nos  Jours  of  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud.  The  bibliographies,  especially,  will  be  brought  up  to  date. 
The  editors  and  publishers  of  this  excellent  and  much  used  work  would 
render  a  most  valuable  service  to  every  user  of  it  by  adding  a  general 
index. 

Essays  in  Legal  History,  edited  by  Professor  Paul  Vinogradoff  (Ox- 
ford University  Press),  consists  of  twenty  papers  presented  in  the  legal 
section  of  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies  held  in 
London  last  April.  The  sub-section  for  naval  and  military  history  will 
also  be  represented  by  a  volume,  to  be  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Lectures  on  Legal  History  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  the  collected 
works  of  Dr.  James  Barr  Ames,  contains  a  number  of  lectures  never 
before  published  (Harvard  University  Press). 

Mr.  Arthur  John  Hubbard  has  sought  to  determine  the  bases  of  a 
permanent  civilization  and  has  then  studied  them  as  illustrated  in  the 
TTistory  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  China,  in  The  Fate  of  Empires:  being  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Stability  of  Civilization  (Xew  York,  Longmans,  1913, 
pp.  xx,  220). 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  September  and 
October  continues  its  list  of  works  relating  to  the  history  and  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  various  countries. 

There  appeared  in  July,  edited  by  Emil  Uhles,  the  first  number  of 
the  Archiv  fur  Fischereigeschichte  (Berlin,  Parey).  Another  new  his- 
torical review,  Tortcneti  Szemle,  is  printed  in  Magyar,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  David  Angyal  and  the  patronage  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy. 

From  the  University  of  Nebraska  comes  a  helpful  reference-book 
entitled  Present  Political  Questions,  compiled  by  Professor  George 
Elliott  Howard.  Dr.  Howard  analyzes  such  subjects  as  proportional 
representation,  direct  legislation,  the  direct  primary,  equal  suffrage, 
municipal  government,  and  corrupt  practices  laws,  in  each  case  following 
his  analysis  with  a  wide  range  of  references.  The  last  sixty  pages  com- 
prise a  carefully  selected  bibliography  of  the  subjects  considered. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  S.  E.  Altschul,  Die  Logische 
Struktur  des  Historischen  Materialismus:  eine  Methodologische  Studie 
(Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  XXXVII.  i);  G. 
Hanotaux,  De  I'Histoire  et  des  Historiens,  I.— III.  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  September  15-October  15). 

ANCIENT   HISTORY 

General  review:  G.  Maspero  [reviews  of  recent  Egyptological  pub- 
lications] (Revue  Critique,  August  23,30,  September  6,  13,  November  1). 

The  results  of  long  and  extensive  researches  are  embodied  in  La 
Vigne  dans  I'Antiquite  by  Raymond  Billiard  (Paris,  Lardanchet,  1913). 
An  introduction  to  the  volume  has  been  written  by  Professor  P.  Viala, 
the  French  inspector  general  of  viticulture. 

Professor  Jequier  of  the  University  of  Neuchatel  has  recently  pub- 
lished Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  Sgyptienne,  which  follows  Egyptian 
progress  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In  two  recently  published  volumes,  Dr.  Jules  Baillet  has  gathered  a 
wealth  of  materials  from  ancient  Egypt  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
ethical  ideas:  Introduction  a  l'£tude  des  Idees  Morales  dans  I'Rgypte 
Antique  (Paris,  Geuthner,  1912,  pp.  213,  reviewed  by  G.  Maspero,  Revue 
Critique,  August  23)  ;  and  Le  Regime  Pharaoniquc  dans  ses  Rapports 
avec  revolution  de  la  Morale  en  £gypte  (ibid.,  1913,  reviewed  ibid., 
September  6). 

Mr.  Leonard  W.  King  has  published  through  Chatto  and  Windus 
(London)  a  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  three  volumes,  pro- 
vided with  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations. 

Trade  relations  and  the  diffusion  of  religious  ideas  in  prehistoric 
times  are  discussed  in  G.  Wilke's  Kultitrbcsichwurcn  swischen  Indien, 
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Orient,  und  Enropa  (Wiirzburg,  Kabitzsch,  1913,  pp.  276).  The  author 
regards  the  Indo-Germans  as  the  culture-carriers  and  believes  that  they 
came  from  western  Europe. 

In  a  series  of  octavo  volumes  of  remarkably  low  price,  Tabulae  in 
Usum  Scholarum,  Messrs.  Marcus  and  Weber  of  Bonn  are  presenting 
excellent  facsimiles  illustrating  the  palaeography  of  Greek  and  Latin  by 
famous  examples,  the  many  varieties  of  papyri  and  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, the  handwritings  of  many  humanists  and  reformers  and  other  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  por- 
traits, sculptured  and  painted. 

Dr.  F.  Preisigke  has  issued  two  parts  of  a  Sammelbuch  Griechischer 
Urkunden  aus  Aegypten  (Strassburg,  Triibner,  1913,  pp.  1-256)  ;  and 
the  first  part  of  a  Berichtigungsliste  der  Griechischen  Papyrusurkunden 
aus  Aegypten  (Strassburg,  Triibner,  1913,  pp.  100). 

E.  H.  Minns  has  published  an  elaborate  work  with  many  illustrations 
on  Scythians  and  Greeks:  a  Survey  of  Ancient  History  and  Archaeology 
on  the  North  Coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Danube  to  the  Caucasus^ 
(London,  Clay,  1913,  pp.  xl,  720,  reviewed  by  T.  Schmidt,  Deutsche 
Litteraturseitung,  October  4). 

The  Hellcnica  Oxyrhynchia:  its  Authorship  and  Authority,  by  E.  M. 
Walker  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  proves  to  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  this  fragment.  Mr.  Walker  opposes 
the  argument  for  the  authorship  of  Theopompus,  put  forward  by  Pro- 
fessor Eduard  Meyer,  and  makes  a  strong  case  for  Ephorus. 

Stoics  and  Sceptics,  by  E.  R.  Bevan,  is  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Oxford  University  Press. 

William  Stearns  Davis,  professor  of  ancient  history,  University  of 
Minnesota,  will  publish  this  winter  through  Allyn  and  Bacon  a  short 
volume  entitled  A  Day  in  Old  Athens.  The  book  is  intended  as  supple- 
mentary reading  matter  for  high  schools  and  for  general  readers  and 
will  describe  in  accurate  but  untechnical  language  what  a  stranger  might 
hope  to  hear  and  see  in  ancient  Athens. 

The  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods  of  Egyptian  history  are  increasingly 
a  field  of  investigation.  Among  the  recent  studies  on  the  period  are  E. 
Biedermann's  Studien  sur  Aegyptischen  Verivaltungsgeschichtc  in  Ptol- 
emdisch-Romischer  Zeit,  Der  /8a<nA«os  Tpafi/MTev;  (Berlin,  Weidmann, 
1913)  ;  and  Dr.  A.  Steiner's  Der  Fiskus  der  Ptolemcier,  I.,  Seine  Speeial- 
beamtcn  und  sein  Oeffentlichrcchtlicher  Charaktcr  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1913,  pp.  vi,  66). 

A  Companion  to  Roman  History,  by  H.  Stuart  Jones  (Clarendon 
Press),  touches  lightly  on  the  architecture,  art,  war,  religion,  production, 
distribution,  and  amusements  of  Roman  days,  but  gives  but  little  that  is 
useful  to  the  historian. 
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Several  institutional  studies  by  A.  Rosenberg  are  collected  in  Der 
Staat  der  Altai  Italiker:  Untersuchungen  ilber  die  Urspriingliche  Ver- 
fassung  der  Latincr,  Osker,  und  Etrusker  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913, 
pp.  vii,  142). 

The  four  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Library  containing  Appian's  Roman 
History,  the  English  translation  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Horace  White, 
with  some  additional  work  on  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  by  E.  Iliff 
Robson  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  have  recently  appeared. 

The  Quinqucnnales:  an  Historical  Study,  by  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Ph.D. 
{Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies),  is  an  effort  to  throw  light  upon 
an  obscure  Roman  office.  The  evidences  gathered  show  that  the  quin- 
quennales  performed  for  the  colonies  and  municipalities  functions 
similar  to  those  performed  by  the  censors  in  Rome. 

Recent  volumes  on  the  Roman  imperial  period  include  E.  Taubler's 
Imperium  Romamtm:  Studicn  zur  Entivicklungsgeschichte  des  Rom- 
ischen  Reichs  (vol.  I.,  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  x,  458)  ;  the  second 
part  of  Professor  R.  Cagnat's  L'Armee  Romaine  d'Afrique  (Paris, 
Leroux,  1913,  pp.  427-804)  ;  J.  Mesnage,  Romanisation  de  I'Afrique 
(Paris,  Beauchesne,  1913)  ;  two  volumes  of  J.  Toutain's  Les  Cultes 
Parens  dans  V Empire  Romain  (Paris,  Leroux,  1913)  ;  and  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Professor  Otto  Seeck's  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  Antiken 
Welt  (Berlin,  Siemenroth,  1913). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  P.  Guilhiermoz,  De  I' Equivalence 
des  Anciennes  Mesures,  a  propos  d'une  Publication  Recent e  (Bibliotheque 
de  l'ficole  des  Chartes,  May)  ;  E.  Naville,  L'Origine  Africaine  de  la 
Civilisation  Hgyptienne  (Revue  Archeologique,  July)  ;  U.  Kahrstedt, 
Zur  Kykladenkultur  (Mitteilungen  des  K.  Deutschen  Archaologischen 
Instituts,  Athenische  Abt.,  XXXVIII.  2)  ;  R.  von  Pohlmann,  Isokrates 
und  das  Problem  der  Demokratie  (Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Bayerischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1913,  1)  ;  G.  Cardinali, 
Roma  e  la  Civilta  Ellenistica  (Scientia,  XIV.  4)  ;  F.  Blumenthal,  Die 
Autobiographic  des  Augustus,  I.  (Wiener  Studien,  XXV.  1)  ;  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  A  Roman  Astrologer  as  a  Historical  Source:  Julius  Firmicus 
Maternus  (Classical  Philology,  October)  ;  C.  E.  Babut,  Recherches  sur 
la  Garde  Imperiale  et  sur  le  Corps  d'Officiers  de  I'Armce  Romaine  aux 
IVe  et  Ve  Siecles,  I.  (Revue  Historique,  November). 

EARLY   CHURCH    HISTORY 

General  review:  R.  Massigli,  Quelques  Ouvrages  Rcccnts  sur  les 
Origines  du  Christianismc  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  April). 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  recently  published  the  Rev.  George  Edmund- 
son's  The  Church  in  Rome  in  the  First  Century,  being  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1913. 
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The  Life  of  Porphyry,  Bishop  of  Gaza,  by  Mark  the  Deacon,  has 
been  translated  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  F.  Hill  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1913,  pp.  xliv,  152).  A  Vie  de  Porphyre  has  also  been 
written  by  Professor  J.  Bidez  of  the  University  of  Ghent  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1913). 

Dalla  grande  Persecuzione  alia  Vittoria  del  Cristianesimo,  by  Tom- 
maso  de  Bacci  Venuti  (Milan,  Hoepli,  1913) ,  contains,  in  an  appendix, 
a  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Edict  of  Milan. 

The  sixteenth  centenary  of  the  edict  of  Constantine  the  Great  in 
favor  of  Christianity  suggested  to  the  friends  of  Mgr.  Dr.  A.  de  Waal 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  priesthood  by  a  volume 
of  monographs  on  Konstantin  der  Grosse  und  seine  Zeit  (Freiburg  i.  B., 
Herder,  1913).  A  volume  of  five  excellent  studies  on  Kaiser  Const  antin 
und  die  Christliche  Kirche  has  also  been  published  by  Professor  Eduard 
Schwartz  of  Gottingen  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  vii,  171).  Dr. 
Erich  Seeberg  has  made  a  full  presentation  of  the  evidence  concerning 
the  doubtful  Synode  von  Antiochien  im  Jahre  324-325  (Berlin,  Trowitsch, 
1913,  pp.  vii,  224,  reviewed  by  E.  Mangenot,  Revue  des  Questions  His- 
toriques,  October). 

The  second  volume  of  S.  Schiwietz's  Das  Morgenl'dndische  Monchtum 
(Mainz,  Kirchheim,  1913,  pp.  viii,  192)  deals  with  the  monks  of  Sinai 
and  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century. 

As  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  "  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Basilian  monasticism "  Mr.  E.  F.  Morison's  St.  Basil  and  his 
Rule:  a  Study  in  Early  Monasticism  (Oxford  University  Press)  cannot 
but  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  the  subject. 

The  Hamburg  City  Library  possesses  the  oldest  known  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  from  St.  Mark  to  Michael  I. 
(A.  D.  61-767)  by  Severus  ibn  al  Muqaffa  (latter  half  of  tenth  century) 
which  is  the  chief  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Coptic  church. 
This  manuscript  possesses  special  value  as  being  older  than  the  one 
used  in  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium,  and  has  been 
edited  by  Professor  C.  F.  Seybold  of  Tubingen  and  published  by  the 
Hamburg  City  Library  (Hamburg,  1912,  pp.  ix,  208).  B.  Evetts  is 
publishing,  with  translation  and  notes,  the  Arabic  text  of  the  History  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  Coptic  Church  of  Alexandria,  as  volume  X.  of  the 
Patrologia  Orientalis  (Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1913).  The  latest  fascicle 
carries  the  account  to  849. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  E.  Norden,  Josephus  und  Tacitus 
iiber  Jesus  Christus  und  eine  Mcssianische  Prophetie  (Neue  Jahrbucher 
fur  das  Klassische  Altertum,  XXXI.  9)  ;  J.  Weiss,  Das  Problem  der 
Entstehung  des  Christentums  (Archiv  fur  Religionswissenschaft,  XVI. 
3)  ;  H.  Lietzmann,  Zur  Altchristlichen  Verfassungsgeschichte  (Zeit- 
schrift   fur  Wissenschaftliche   Theologie,   LV.  2)  ;   U.   Kahrstedt,   Die 
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Mdrtyrerakten  von  Lugudunum,  ijj  (Rheinisches  Museum,  LXVIII.  3)  ; 
H.  Delehaye,  Vita  S.  Danielis  Stylitae,  and  De  Fontibus  Vitae  S.  Danielis 
Stylitae  (Analecta  Bollandiana,  XXXII.  2)  ;  G.  L.  Hamilton,  The 
Sources  of  the  Symbolic  Lay  Communion  (Romanic  Review,  April- 
June)  ;  Mgr.  Batiffol,  The  French  School  of  Early  Church  History  (The 
Constructive  Quarterly,  June). 

MEDIEVAL    HISTORY 

An  important  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  is  begun  by  Dom 
Morin  in  his  Etudes,  Textcs,  Decouvertes:  Contributions  a  la  Litterature 
et  a  I'Histoire  des  Douse  Premiers  Siecles  (tome  I.,  Paris,  Picard,  pp. 
526),  which  contains  a  number  of  unpublished  texts  and  a  bibliographical 
index  to  the  author's  publications  in  this  field. 

J.  M.  Vidal  has  begun  publishing  the  Lettres  Closes  et  Patentes  de 
Benoit  XII.,  1334-1342,  intcressant  les  Pays  autres  que  la  France  (Paris, 
Fontemoing,  1913,  pp.  1-296)  from  the  Vatican  archives. 

Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  Briefwechsel  des  Cola  di  Rienso,  edited  by 
Dr.  Konrad  Burdach  and  Dr.  Paul  Piur  (Weidmann,  1912),  form  a  part 
of  Dr.  Burdach's  studies  into  the  literary  and  artistic  history  of  medieval 
Germany.  Volume  III.  contains  the  text  of  existing  letters  written  by 
Rienzi  or  addressed  to  him,  and  volume  IV.  a  selection  of  illustrative 
documents.  A  volume  of  introductions  and  one  of  notes  are  to  come 
later. 

The  International  Association  of  Academies  has  undertaken  the  publi- 
cation of  a  Corpus  Diplomatum  Graecorum,  the  preparation  of  which  is 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Munich  Academy,  especially  of  Dr. 
Paul  Marc,  the  editor  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,  and  of  W. 
Hengstenberg.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  greater  work,  the  Munich 
Academy  expects  to  publish  soon  an  album  of  twenty  facsimile  plates  of 
charters,  dating  from  1079  to  1447,  which  will  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  materials  now  available  for  students  of  Byzantine  diplomatics. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Reverdy,  Les  Relations  de 
Childebcrt  II.  et  de  Bysance  (Revue  Historique,  September);  E.  Mitt- 
woch,  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Islamischen  Gebets  und  Kulturs 
(Abhandlungen  der  K.  Preussischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1913,  2)  ;  R.  Scholz,  Eine  Humanistische  Schilderung  der 
Kurie  aus  dem  Jahre  1438,  herausgcgcben  aus  einer  Vatikanischen  Hand- 
schrift  (Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  Italienischen  Archiven  und 
Bibliotheken,  XVI.  1)  ;  E.  Heyfelder,  Die  Ausdriicke  "Renaissance"  und 
" Humanismus"  (Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  September  6)  ;  Ch.  Moeller, 
Les  Buchers  et  les  Auto-da-fe  de  I'Inquisition  depuis  Ic  Moyen  Age,  I. 
(Revue  d'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  October). 
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General  reviews:  R.  Guyot,  Les  Studes  Napoleoniennes  en  Allemagne, 
1011-1912  (Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  November)  ;  C.  Ballot, 
Publications  Anglaiscs  {ibid.,  September)  ;  E.  Chapuisat,  Les  £tudes 
Napoleoniennes  en  Suisse,  1012  {ibid.)  ;  A.  Lumbroso,  Notes  de  Biblio- 
graphie  Napoleonienne,  Campagne  de  1812  (Revue  Napoleonienne,  X. 
5,6). 

Andrew  C.  S.  Haggard  has  written  of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  the 
Bold  (London,  S.  Paul,  1913,  pp.  412),  and  Edgecumbe  Staley  of  their 
romantic  contemporary  King  Rene  d'Anjou  and  his  Seven  Queens  (Lon- 
don, Long,  1913,  pp.  366).  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Pius  II.  und 
Ludwig  XL  von  Frankreich,  1461-1462,  by  Dr.  C.  Lucius  (Heidelberg, 
Winter,  1913). 

The  ninth  volume  of  Erlauterungen  und  Ergdnzungen  zu  Janssens 
Geschichte  des  Deutschcn  Volkes  contains  Jakob  Gretser  und  seine  Dra- 
men:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Jcsuitcndramas  in  Dcutschland  by 
Professor  A.  Diirrwachter  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Herder,  1912,  pp.  vii, 
218).  A  contemporary  of  Gretser  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  great  theo- 
logian, Frangois  Suares,  is  the  subject  of  two  fully  documented  volumes 
by  R.  de  Scorraille,  a  member  of  the  order  (Paris,  Lethielleux,  1913). 
A  biography  of  one  of  their  papal  contemporaries,  Sisto  Quinto,  is  by 
Count  Ugo  Balzani  (Genoa,  Formiggini,  1913).  The  Benedictine  Paul 
Denis  has  published,  with  an  introduction  on  the  Roman  curia  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  first  volume  (1601-1661)  of 
Nouvelles  de  Rome,  precedees  de  Listes  de  tons  les  Fonctionnaires  de  la 
Cour  de  Rome  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp.  cl,  333).  The  period  1 680-1684 
is  covered  in  the  third  volume  of  Bojani's  Innocent  XL:  sa  Correspond- 
ance  avec  ses  Nonces  (Roulers,  De  Meester,  1912,  pp.  vi,  1102). 

Father  E.  M.  Riviere  has  published  two  fascicles  of  Corrections  et 
Additions  a  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Supplement  au  de 
Backer-Sommervogel  (Toulouse,  the  author).  This  supplement  will  be 
an  indispensable  companion  to  its  famous  predecessor. 

A  Candid  History  of  the  Jesuits  by  Joseph  McCabe  (Putnam)  is 
marked,  we  are  assured,  by  careful  research  and  excellent  judgment. 

The  Prussian  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  has  finished,  save  for  one 
volume,  series  I.  (1533-1559)  of  its  Nuntiaturberichte;  in  the  third  series 
Dr.  Schellhass  will  soon  have  in  press  the  nunciature  of  Felician  Nin- 
guarda,  1578—1583 ;  in  the  fourth,  Dr.  A.  O.  Meyer's  volume  for  Prag, 
1603-1606,  has  already  appeared.  Dr.  Hiltebrandt  has  finished  the  manu- 
script of  volume  II.  (1740-1758)  of  Die  Beziehungen  Preusscns  zur 
Romischen  Kurie. 

On  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  the  most  notable  recent  volumes  are 
Napoleons  Feldzug  in  Italicn  und  Ocsterrcich,  IJ96-IJ97,  by  F.  Kirch- 
eisen    (Munich,   Muller,    1913)  ;   the  first  volume  of  Kriegc  untcr  dcr 
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Regierung  des  Kaisers  Franz,  Befreiungskrieg,  1813  und  1814,  by  O. 
Criste  (Vienna,  Seidel,  1913)  ;  the  final  volume  on  the  campaign  of  1815 
of  Die  Befreiungskriege,  1813-1815,  by  R.  Friederich  (Berlin,  Mittler, 
1913)  ;  and  Count  Lefebvre  de  Behaine's  La  Campagne  de  France, 
Napoleon  et  les  Allies  sur  le  Rhin  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913,  pp.  xx,  568). 

In  assuming  the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Bonn  on  October  18, 
Professor  Aloys  Schulte,  who  holds  the  chair  of  medieval  and  modern 
history,  fittingly  took  as  the  subject  for  his  address,  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary,  Die  Schlacht  bci  Leipzig.  The  address  has  been  pub- 
lished in  attractive  pamphlet  form,  with  notes  and  a  plan  (Bonn,  Marcus 
and  Weber,  1913,  pp.  32). 

William  M.  Fullerton,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  and  able  survey  of  European  affairs  during  the  past 
half-century,  entitled  Problems  of  Power,  a  Study  of  International  Poli- 
tics from  Sadowa  to  Kirk-Kilisse  (London,  Constable,  1913,  pp.  323). 

The  growth  of  socialism  has  been  recently  studied  by  Professor  O. 
Warschauer  of  Berlin  in  Zur  Entwicklungsgcschichte  des  Sozialismus 
(Berlin,  Vahlen,  1913),  and  by  Professor  Tougan-Baranowsky  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  L'Uvolution  Historique  du  Socialisme  Moderne  (translated 
by  J.  Schapiro,  Paris,  Riviere,  1913,  pp.  248).  Professor  W.  Sombart  has 
investigated  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  Studien  zur  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  des  Modernen  Kapitalismus,  of  which  he  has  published  two 
volumes,  Luxus  und  Kapitalismus  and  Krieg  und  Kapitalismus  (Leipzig, 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  1913,  pp.  viii,  220,  viii,  232).  More  recently  Pro- 
fessor Sombart  has  published  Der  Bourgeois,  zur  Geschichte  des  Mo- 
dernen JVirtschaftsmcnschen  (ibid.). 

The  Russian  interests  in  the  dual  alliance  are  specially  considered 
in  V.  de  Gorlof's  Origines  et  Bases  de  l' Alliance  Franco-Russe  (Paris, 
Grasset,  1913). 

Recent  contributions  to  Jewish  history  include  an  edition  of  Die 
Mcmoiren  des  Ascher  Levy  aus  Reichshofen  im  Elsass,  1598-1635,  by 
M.  Ginsburger  (Berlin,  Lamm,  1913)  ;  A.  Altmann's  Geschichte  der 
Juden  in  Stadt  und  Land  Salzburg  (volume  I.,  Berlin,  Lamm,  1913)  ;  I. 
Freund's  Die  Emanzipation  der  Juden  in  Preussen  unter  besonderer 
Berilcksichtigung  des  Gesetzes  vom  11.  Mdrz  1812  (Berlin,  Poppelauer, 
1912,  2  vols.),  and  W.  W.  Kaplun-Kogan's  Die  W anderbczvcgungen  der 
Juden  (Bonn,  Marcus  and  Weber,  1913,  viii,  164),  which  is  chiefly  of 
value  for  the  migration  of  the  Russian  Jews  to  the  United  States  since 
1880. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Fall  of  Constanti- 
nople (Yale  Review,  October)  ;  R.  M.  Jones,  A  Forgotten  Hero  of  the 
Reformation  [Sebastian  Castellio,  1515— 1563]  (The  Constructive  Quar- 
terly, June)  ;  P.  Muret,  Une  Conception  Nouvelle  de  la  Politique 
£trangcre  de  Napoleon  Ier  (Revue  d'Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine, 
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May,  September)  ;  E.  Driault,  Correspondance  du  General  Sebastiani, 
Ambassadeur  a  Constantinople,  du  24  Dccembre  1806  an  10  Mars  180J 
(Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  November)  ;  G.  Gromaire,  Arndt  ct 
Napoleon  (ibid.)  ;  E.  Driault,  he  Grand-Due  Nicolas  Mikhdiloivitch  de 
Russie  et  les  Etudes  Napoleoniennes  (ibid.)  ;  id.,  Tilsit  (ibid.,  Septem- 
ber) ;  G.  Dickhuth,  1813,  VI.,  VII.  (Deutsche  Rundschau,  August,  Sep- 
tember) ;  id.,  Das  Ende  der  Fremdherrschaft  in  Deutschland.  I.,  II. 
(ibid.,  October,  November)  ;  F.  Frahm,  Die  Politische  Lage  beim  Aus- 
bruch  des  Deutsch-Danischen  Krieges  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift, 
XXIV.  4)  ;  E.  Judet,  La  Russie,  la  France,  I' Europe,  1812-1012  (Revue 
Napoleonienne,  X.  4). 

GREAT     BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

General  review:  G.  Brodnitz,  Englische  V/irtschaftsgeschichte  (Jahr- 
biicher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  CI.  3). 

The  second  volume  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  its  French  form,  Histoire  Constitutionnelle  de  I'Angleterre,  trans- 
lated by  G.  Lefebvre  and  provided  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Ch.  Petit-Dutaillis,  has  been  published  by  Giard  and  Briere. 

A  ninth  edition  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  Select  Charters,  revised  by  Profes- 
sor H.  W.  C.  Davis,  has  been  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

The  Linacre  Lecture  for  1913,  The  Physician  in  English  History, 
by  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Putnam,  as  the  American 
agents  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  The  same  company  also 
announces  Exercises  and  Problems  in  English  History,  1485-1820,  by  W. 
J.  R.  Gibbs,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1485-ipio,  by  John  E.  Morris. 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Settlements,  by  E.  Thurlow 
Leeds,  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  problems  of  Anglo-Saxon  research 
upon  which  archaeology  can  cast  some  light  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
I9I3)- 

In  English  Life  and  Manners  in  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  Routledge, 
1913)  Miss  A.  Abram  has  gathered  much  information  on  various  aspects 
of  life,  and  has  presented  it  in  interesting  form. 

It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  in  1914  the  seventh  centenary  of  Roger 
Bacon's  birth  by  erecting  a  statue,  by  Mr.  Hope  Pinker,  in  his  honor,  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Oxford;  by  holding  a  commemoration 
at  Oxford  in  July,  when  the  statue  will  be  unveiled  and  addresses  will  be 
given  by  distinguished  scholars ;  by  issuing  a  memorial  volume  of  essays 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  Roger  Bacon's  work,  written  by  special- 
ists in  the  various  subjects,  and  by  raising  a  fund  for  the  publication  of 
his  works.  Of  these  the  first  volume,  now  in  the  press,  will  contain  his 
unpublished  treatise  and  commentary  on  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Secretum 
Secrctorum,  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Steele.  The  second  volume  will  prob- 
ably contain  the  medical  treatises,  an  edition  of  which  is  being  prepared 
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by  Dr.  E.  T.  Withington  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Little.  Other  volumes  are  ex- 
pected to  contain  a  complete  edition  of  the  Opus  Tertium;  the  Quaes- 
tiones  on  Aristotle's  Physics  and  Metaphysics,  and  on  the  De  Plantis;  the 
Communia  Mathematical,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  a  Roger  Bacon  Society 
will  be  formed  in  July  to  carry  out  this  programme  of  publication. 

Volume  I.  of  A.  F.  Pollard's  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contempo- 
rary Sources  (Longmans),  selected  and  arranged  in  three  volumes,  is 
well  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  and  students  of  his- 
tory who  have  not  access  to  the  original  documents. 

The  account  of  English  relations  with  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  successors,  which  is  to  be  the  subject-matter  of 
Philip  Wilson's  The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Ireland  (Norman  and  Com- 
pany), reaches  in  the  volume  recently  published  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Professor  George  W.  Prothero  has  brought  out  a  fourth  edition  of 
his  valuable  manual,  Selected  Statutes  and  other  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments Illustrating  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  lames  I.  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press).  This  edition  includes  the  High  Commission  of  1583, 
recently  discovered  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Gilbert  Sheldon,  warden  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  bishop  of  London,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  friend  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  has  been 
recently  written  by  Vernon  Staley  (Milwaukee,  Young  Churchman,  pp. 
220). 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  announced  The  Puritans  in  Pozver:  a  Study 
in  the  History  of  the  English  Church  from  1640  to  1660,  by  G.  B.  Tatham. 

No.  II.  of  the  series  English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry,  pub- 
lished by  G.  Bell  and  Sons  for  the  Historical  Association,  is  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Kingsford,  and  deals  with  Lancaster  and  York  from  1399 
to  1485,  a  period  marked  by  a  "  dearth  of  good  poetry  ".  No.  IV.,  Court 
and  Parliament,  1588  to  1688,  by  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  treats  of 
a  time  in  which  there  is  not  only  much  excellent  literature  but  much  that 
deals  with  the  political  events  of  the  period. 

After  an  excellent  introductory  chapter  treating  of  such  topics  as 
the  origin  of  the  manor,  the  tenants,  the  dues,  the  manorial  courts,  and 
the  history  of  the  manor,  Mrs.  Catherine  Whetham  and  her  daughter 
Margaret  have  presented  in  A  Manor  Book  of  Ottery  Saint  Mary  (Long- 
mans), a  "  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  ",  from  a  manuscript 
volume  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  To  this  Mr.  W. 
C.  D.  Whetham  has  added  a  note  on  the  history  of  the  manor  of  Cadhay. 
The  study  is  the  result  of  "school-room  lessons  ",  and  provides  an  excel- 
lent introduction  to  the  study  of  seventeenth-century  manorial  history. 

Professor  C.  H.  Firth  is  the  editor  of  a  new  illustrated  edition  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England  which  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
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Macmillan  and  Company  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  recent  edition 
of  Green's  History  of  the  English  People. 

From  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  a  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  by  Basil  Williams,  has  recently  appeared,  which  is  based 
on  collections  of  manuscripts  both  public  and  private. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys  has  announced  a  Life  of  Lord  North  by  Regi- 
nald Lucas,  which  seems  to  be  a  fair-minded  study  of  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult subject. 

The  Navy  Records  Society  has  published  vol.  I.  of  Private  Papers  of 
George,  Second  Earl  Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1794-1801, 
edited  by  Julian  S.  Corbett,  and  volume  IV.  of  The  Monson  Tracts, 
edited  by  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim.  The  volume  of  Papers  relating  to  the 
Scottish  Navy  is  to  be  issued  soon. 

Lord  Lyons:  a  Record  of  British  Diplomacy,  by  Lord  Newton  (2 
vols.,  Longmans,  1913),  presents  a  careful  editing  of  the  despatches  and  a 
picture  of  the  man,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  a  diplomatic  record  rather 
than  a  biography. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton,  written  by  his  grand- 
son, has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  this  fall. 

J.  A.  Marriott  has  added  a  volume  entitled  England  since  Waterloo 
to  Oman's  History  of  England  (Methuen  and  Company). 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  Correspondence,  edited  by  Arnold  Haul- 
tain  (Duffield),  covers  the  period  from  1846  to  1910,  and  has  much  inter- 
esting matter  for  students  both  of  English  and  of  American  history. 

A  biography  of  interest  because  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the  man 
is  A.  L.  Thorold's  life  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Labouchere  (Constable  and 
Company),  attache  at  Washington,  editor,  and  member  of  Parliament. 
A  volume  entitled  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Labouchere  by  C.  E.  Jerning- 
ham  has  also  appeared  recently  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  discussion  of  Les  Crises  Industrielles  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  Giard 
and  Briere,  1913)  has  been  written  by  Professor  Tougan-Baranowsky 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  latest  phases  of  the  problem  are  also  dealt  with  by 
Jacques  Bardoux  in  L' Angleterre  Radicale:  Essai  de  Psychologie  Sociale, 
1006-1013  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913,  pp.  559,  reviewed  by  E.  d'Eichthal,  Revue 
Critique,  August  9). 

Those  interested  in  the  study  of  English  local  history  either  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  light  which  it  may  throw  on  the  history  of  a  wider 
field  cannot  but  find  much  that  is  helpful  in  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Lambert's 
History  of  Banstcad  in  Surrey  (Frowde).  The  editor,  after  a  brief 
introduction,  which  sketches  the  history  of  the  parish,  presents  a  series 
of  translations  of  documents  beginning  with  entries  in  Domesday  Book 
and  ending  with  population  statistics  of  1911.  Following  this  he  gives  in 
an  appendix  the  originals  of  a  number  of  his  translations.     The  docu- 
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ments  include  many  manorial  accounts,  citations  from  court  rolls,  various 
surveys  of  the  manor,  rent-rolls,  and  churchwardens'  accounts.  There  is 
a  map  of  the  manor  in  1841  and  several  excellent  illustrations. 

From  the  press  of  Maclehose  and  Sons  comes  a  little  book  entitled 
Stirling  Castle:  its  Place  in  Scottish  History,  by  Eric  S.  Kerr.  After 
sketching  the  history  of  the  castle  the  author  describes  its  buildings,  its 
relation  to  other  Scottish  castles,  its  associations,  and  its  place  in  litera- 
ture. As  was  to  be  expected  he  makes  much  of  Queen  Mary's  sojourns 
at  the  castle  and  its  connection  with  her  romantic  career.  Eighteen  illus- 
trations add  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  book. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  issued  new  editions  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas's  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,  part  I.  of  the 
volume  South  Africa  being  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  part  III.  by  A.  B. 
Keith,  who  has  also  revised  the  volume  West  Africa. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  New  Colonies  under  Lord  Milner,  1902- 
1905,  by  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  is  a  work  based  on  Lord  Milner's  diaries 
and  unpublished  correspondence. 

A  History  of  the  Zulu  Rebellion,  1906,  and  of  Dinuzulu's  Arrest, 
Trial,  and  Expatriation,  by  Capt.  J.  Stuart  (Macmillan),  is  an  admirable 
account  of  the  military  operations  during  the  rebellion,  with  some  inquiry 
into  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  Making  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  1889-1900 :  a  Stage  in 
the  Growth  of  Empire,  by  B.  R.  Wise  (New  York,  Longmans,  1913,  pp. 
xiii,  365),  furnishes  an  account  of  the  agitation  and  of  the  prolonged 
debates,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  which  gradually  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 

British  documentary  publications :  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Do- 
mestic Series,  March  1,  1678,  to  December  31,  1678,  with  Addenda,  1674 
to  1679;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign  of 
William  III.,  1696,  ed.  W.  J.  Hardy. 

Other  documentary  publications:  Rotuli  Robcrti  Grossetcste,  Episcopi 
Lincolniensis,  1235-1253,  part  IV.  (Canterbury  and  York  Society)  ; 
Speculum  Dioeceseos  Lincolniensis  sub  Episcopis  Gul.  Wake  et  Edm. 
Gibson,  part  I.  (Lincoln  Record  Society,  vol.  IV.),  also  the  Second 
Annual  Report,  1911-1912. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  O.  Kolsrud,  The  Celtic  Bishops  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys  (Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische 
Philologie,  IX.  3)  ;  James  Wilson,  Medieval  Education  at  Carlisle  (Scot- 
tish Historical  Review,  October)  ;  F.  Liebermann,  A  Contemporary  Manu- 
script of  the  "Leges  Anglorum  Londoniis  collectae"  (English  Historical 
Review,  October)  ;  L.  Leclere,  La  Grande  Charte  d'Angleterre  (Revue 
de  l'Universite  de  Bruxelles,  March)  ;  W.  T.  Waugh,  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham  and  Pluralities  (English  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  W.  T.  Waugh, 
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The  Lollard  Knights  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  Miss  Theo- 
dora Keith,  The  Trading  Privileges  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland 
(English  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  R.  K.  Hannay,  Letters  of  the 
Papal  Legate  in  Scotland,  154s  [with  translations  of  the  letters  and  a 
note  by  the  Rev.  Father  Pollen,  S.  J.]  (Scottish  Historical  Review, 
October)  ;  C.  G.  Bayne,  The  Visitation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
1559  (English  Historical  Review,  October)  ;  J.  F.  Chance,  The  Ante- 
cedents of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  (ibid.,  October)  ;  R.  H.  Tawney,  The 
Assessment  of  Wages  in  England  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  (Viertel- 
jahrschrift  fiir  Sozial-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XL  3)  ;  C.  K.  Ogden, 
Der  Syndikalismus  in  England  (Archiv  fiir  Sozialwissenschaft  und 
Sozialpolitik,  XXXVII.  2). 

FRANCE 

General  reviews:  J.  Letaconnoux,  Bulletin  d'Histoire  et  de  Geographic 
Economiques  (Revue  d'Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  July)  ;  R. 
Reuss,  Histoire  de  France,  Revolution   (Revue  Historique,  November). 

Ferdinand  Lot's  Etudes  Critiques  sur  I'Abbaye  de  Saint-W  andrille 
(Champion,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  pp.  258)  gives 
an  edition  of  the  early  charters  of  this  abbey,  accompanied  by  critical 
studies  of  some  importance  for  Norman  history. 

The  first  volume  of  Hilaire  Belloc's  A  History  of  the  French  People 
(Chapman  and  Hall),  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  as  well  as  for  the 
general  reader,  has  recently  appeared. 

The  History  of  the  Grain  Trade  in  France,  1400-iyoo,  by  Dr.  Abbott 
P.  Usher,  is  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  trade  from  the  time  of  the  first 
local  markets  to  the  wholesale  marketting  of  to-day  (Harvard  University 
Press). 

A  group  of  brilliant  essays  by  Louis  Madelin  is  collected  under  the 
title  of  France  ct  Rome  (Paris,  Plon,  1913,  pp.  407).  The  relations 
between  the  Church  in  France  and  the  papacy  from  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Bourges  to  the  Concordat  of  1801  are  sketched. 

A  new  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  d'aprcs  les  Documents  Contemporains  is 
by  F.  de  Richemont  (Paris,  Desclee,  de  Brouwer,  and  Company,  1913,  pp. 
xvi,  592).  F.  Guillon  has  published  an  Etude  Historique  sur  le  Journal  du 
Siege  qui  fut  mis  devant  Orleans  en  1428-1429  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp. 
154),  which  he  attributes  to  Guillaume  Cousinot,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Orleans  and  author  of  the  Gcste  des  Nobles  Franqoys. 

The  thesis  of  Dr.  R.  Osterloh  on  Fcnelon  und  die  Anfdnge  der 
Literarischen  Opposition  gegen  das  Politische  System  Ludwigs  XIV. 
(GSttingen,  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1913,  pp.  vi,  52)  summarizes 
the  political  ideas  of  Fenelon  and  shows  their  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary criticisms  of  the  government  and  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
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The  two  theses  of  J.  B.  Belin,  Le  Mouvement  Philosophique  de  1748 
a  1789,  d'apres  les  Documents  concernant  I'Histoire  de  la  Librairie,  and 
Le  Commerce  des  Livres  Prohibes  a  Paris  de  1750  a  1780  (Paris,  1913), 
furnish  many  interesting  details.  Dr.  R.  L.  Cru  has  published  a  thesis 
on  Diderot  as  a  Disciple  of  English  Thought  (New  York,  1913)  in  the 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  Romance  Philology  and  Literature.  A 
curious  contrast  is  Canon  Marcel's  biography  of  the  less  famous  Frere 
de  Diderot  (Paris,  Champion,  1913,  pp.  xiii,  221),  who  was  an  eccle- 
siastical dignitary.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Oewvres  de 
Turgot  et  Documents  le  concernant  has  been  published  by  Gustave 
Schelle  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913,  pp.  684). 

M.  Tourneux  has  completed  his  Bibliographic  de  I'Histoire  de  Paris 
pendant  la  Revolution  Frangaise  with  a  fifth  volume  containing  the 
indexes  (Paris,  1913,  pp.  v,  1030). 

Professor  Albert  Mathiez,  who  has  recently  gone  from  Nancy  to  the 
University  of  Besanqon,  has  edited  an  admirable  source-book,  Les 
Grandes  Journees  de  la  Constituante  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913,  pp.  124) 
for  the  series  L'Histoire  par  les  Contemporains.  The  volume  makes  no 
pretense  of  furnishing  all  the  sources  for  each  event,  but  is  rather  a 
mosaic  of  short  extracts  from  many  sources  arranged  to  furnish  a  run- 
ning account  of  six  topics,  the  union  of  the  three  orders,  the  revolution 
of  July  14,  the  insurrection  of  October  5  and  6,  the  federation  of  July 
14,  1790,  the  flight  to  Varennes,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Collection  de  Documents  Inedits  sur  I'Histoire 
Sconomique  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  are  Cahiers  de  Doleances  des 
Senechaussees  de  Niort  et  de  Saint-Maixent,  edited  by  L.  Cathelineau; 
and  the  second  volume  of  Les  Subsistanccs  en  Ccrcales  dans  le  District 
de  Chaumont,  edited  by  C.  Lorain  (Paris,  Leroux,  1912).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  volumes  of  cahiers  in  this  series  contain  carefully  edited 
information  concerning  the  status  of  each  parish  or  other  division  in 
1789  and  also  concerning  the  various  steps  in  the  electoral  process  of 
that  year. 

In  a  Nebraska  doctoral  dissertation,  The  Uprising  of  June  20,  1792, 
Miss  Laura  B.  Pfeiffer  shows  excellent  control  of  the  sources  and  of 
critical  methods. 

P.  Lacombe  of  the  National  Library  has  published,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  a  translation  of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul's  anonymous  Journal  of 
a  Party  of  Pleasure  to  Paris  in  the  Month  of  August,  1802,  for  the 
Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp.  xxix,  162). 
Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  has  contributed  to  the  volume  an  appendix 
containing  three  letters  drawn  from  the  Conde  papers,  which  add  some 
interesting  details  to  the  description  of  Paris  in  1802. 

Un  Secretaire  de  Robespierre,  Simon  Duplay,  1774-1827,  et  son 
Mcmoire  sur  les  Societes  Secretes  et  les  Conspirations  sous  la  Restaura- 
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Hon  (Paris,  Revue  Internationale  des  Societes  Secretes,  1913,  pp.  49), 
by  L.  Grasilier,  throws  most  valuable  light  on  the  little  known  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  Restoration  period.  Duplay  was  employed 
in  the  ministry  of  police  from  1798  until  his  death,  and  in  1823  prepared 
the  report  which  M.  Grasilier  has  recently  discovered  in  the  national 
archives  and  has  printed  in  this  pamphlet.  The  liberal  party  in  France 
under  the  Restoration  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  study  in  Russian  by 
V.  A.  Boutenko  (St.  Petersburg,  1913.  reviewed  by  P.  Chasles,  Revue 
Historique,  September)  who  has  made  prolonged  researches  in  the  Paris 
archives.     The  present  volume  carries  the  account  only  to  1820. 

French  Prophets  of  Yesterday:  a  Study  of  Religious  Thought  under 
the  Second  Empire,  by  Albert  Leon  Guerard  (Appleton),  is  marked  by 
scholarship  and  skillful  presentation. 

The  publication  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Picard's  Sedan  in  1912 
stirred  up  a  considerable  discussion  in  the  periodical  press,  which  was 
summarized  in  two  pages  under  the  heading  La  Question  Basaine  by 
E.  Driault  in  the  Revue  des  £tudcs  Napolconienncs  for  January,  1913. 
In  closing  the  note,  M.  Driault  vigorously  demanded  why  Bazaine  had 
surrendered  "  sans  se  battre,  sans  le  moindre  tentative  pour  percer  les 
lignes  d'investissement ".  Further  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  by  M. 
Ollivier's  latest  articles  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Among  those 
who  have  entered  the  fray  are  General  Palat  (Pierre  Lehautcourt)  with 
two  volumes  on  Bazaine  ct  nos  Desastrcs  en  18  JO  (Paris,  Chapelot, 
1913),  and  P.  Lanoir  with  Le  Marcchal  Bazaine  et  la  Capitulation  de 
Metz  (Antibes,  Roux,  1913),  of  which  one  volume  has  appeared. 
L'Agonie  d'une  Armee,  Mcts,  Avril-Octobre  i8jo,  Souvenirs  d'un 
Porte-£tcndard  de  I' Armee  du  Rhin,  by  Commandant  Farinet,  edited  by 
C.  Robert-Dumas  (Paris,  Editions  Scientifica,  1913),  is  therefore  a  vol- 
ume of  timely  interest. 

M.  de  Freycinet  has  concluded  his  Souvenirs  (Paris,  Delagrave,  1913, 
pp.  520)  in  a  second  volume  which  deals  with  the  period  from  1878  to 
1893,  during  which  he  was  four  times  premier.  The  volume  includes 
interesting  materials  regarding  the  origins  of  the  dual  alliance. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  F.  Aubert,  Un  Grand  Magistrat  du 
XIV  Sicclc:  Simon  de  Bucy,  120?-?  Mai  1369  (Revue  des  fitudes 
Historiques,  September)  ;  M.  Hebert,  Jeanne  d'Arc  a-t-clle  Abjure? 
(Revue  de  I'Universite  de  Bruxelles,  July)  ;  H.  Prutz,  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Bayer- 
ischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  phil.-hist.  Kl.,  1913,  2)  ;  A.  Cans, 
Le  Role  Politique  de  I'Assemblee  du  Clergc  pendant  la  Fronde,  1650- 
1651  (Revue  Historique,  September)  ;  G.  Martin,  La  Surintendance  de 
Fouquct  et  les  Operations  de  Credit  Public  (Revue  d'Histoire  ficonomique 
et  Sociale,  VI.  1);  R.  Durand,  La  Taille  dans  les  Generalites  du 
Secretariat  d'£tat  de  la  Maison  du  Roi  sous  Louis  XIV.,  1683-ijog  {ibid., 
XI.  2)  ;  F.  Puaux,  L'£volution  des  Theories  Politiqucs  du  Protestantisme 
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Franqais  pendant  le  Regnc  de  Louis  XIV.  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de 
l'Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Franqais,  September)  ;  F.  Fosseyeux,  Le 
Cardinal  de  Noailles  et  V Administration  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  1605-IJ20, 
I.  (Revue  Historique,  November)  ;  F.  K.  Mann,  Justification  du  Systeme 
de  Law  par  son  Auteur:  Manuscrit  incdit,  public  avec  une  Introduction 
(Revue  d'Histoire  ficonomique  et  Sociale,  VI.  1);  C.  Schmidt,  Les 
Debuts  de  ['Industrie  Cotonniere  en  France,  1760-1806,  I.  {ibid.,  VI. 
3)  ;  G.  Weulersse,  Marquis  de  Mirabcau:  Bref  Etat  des  Moyens  pour  la 
Rcstauration  de  I'Autorite  du  Roi  et  de  ses  Finances,  avec  des  Notes  de 
Francois  Qucsnay  (ibid.,  VI.  2)  ;  E.  Allix,  La  Rivalitc  entre  la  Propriete 
Foncicre  et  la  Fortune  Mobiliere  sous  la  Revolution  (ibid.,  VI.  3)  ;  J. 
Letaconnoux,  L'Stat  et  V Importation  des  Grains  Mcditerranecns  en 
France  sous  la  Revolution  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial-  und  Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte,  XL  3)  ;  G.  Vauthier,  Les  Ouvriers  de  Paris  sous 
I'Empire  (Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  November)  ;  O.  Festy, 
Le  Mouvement  Ouvrier  a  Paris  en  1840,  I.,  II.  (Revue  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  July,  September)  ;  G.  Bourgin,  La  Legislation  Ouvriere  du 
Second  Empire  (Revue  des  fetudes  Napoleoniennes,  September). 

ITALY    AND     SPAIN 

General  review:  R.  Altamira,  Histoire  d'Espagne,  Annies  1000-1912 
(Revue  Historique,  November). 

F.  Savio  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  published  the  first  part,  dealing 
with  Milan,  of  Gli  Antichi  Vescovi  d'ltalia  dalla  Origine  a!  1300,  descritti 
per  Regioni  (Florence,  Libreria  Fiorentina,  1913,  pp.  xx,  974). 

In  the  series  Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum,  edited  by  P.  F.  Kehr, 
the  first  part  of  volume  six  of  the  Italia  Pontificia  has  recently  appeared 
(Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913,  pp.  xliv,  419),  dealing  with  Lombardy. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Lettres  de  Princes  et  de  Princesses  ap- 
purtenant a  la  Maison  de  Savoie,  dating  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Lyons,  has 
been  edited  by  L.  Caillet  (Paris,  Champion,  1913). 

F.  Donaver  has  published  a  popular,  illustrated  account  of  La  Storia 
delta  Repubblica  di  Genova  (2  vols.,  Genoa,  Libreria  Moderna,  1913, 
pp.  xvi,  389,  415).  Of  more  scholarly  value  is  F.  Podesta's  //  Porto  di 
Genova  dalle  Origini  fino  alia  Caduta  dclla  Repubblica  Genovesc.  ijqj 
(Genoa,  Spiotti,  1913,  pp.  xii,  639). 

Sandona's  //  Regno  Lombardo-V eneto  (Milan,  Cogliati,  1913)  and 
Sardi's  Lucca  c  il  suo  Ducato  (Florence,  Rassegna  Nazionale,  1913) 
both  deal  with  the  period  1814-1859. 

The  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  of  Sicily  are  described 
in  Nicastro's  Dal  Quarantotto  al  Sessanta  (Milan,  Albright,  Legati,  and 
Company,  1913).  Professor  E.  Solmi  has  published  a  study  on  Mazzini 
e  Gioberti  (Milan,  Soc.  Ed.  Dante  Alighieri,  1913).    Carteggio  Politico, 
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Aprile-Novembre,  1859,  by  L.   G.  de  Cambray-Digny   (Milan,  Treves, 
1913),  one  of  the  figures  of  the  Risorgimento,  has  appeared. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  has  published  a  Bibliographic 
Hispanique,  1910  (New  York,  1913) . 

J.  Puyol  y  Alonso  has  published  an  historical  study  of  Las  Herman- 
dades  de  Castilla  y  Leon  (Madrid,  1913)  to  which  he  has  appended  the 
unpublished  ordinances  of  Castronuno. 

Spanish  Islam,  by  Professor  Reinhart  Dozy,  is  translated  with  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  Francis  G.  Stokes  and  published  by  Duffield  and 
Company. 

Rafael  Sabatini's  Torquemada  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Stanley 
Paul)   shows  considerable  research  and  conspicuous  fairness. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  no  doubt  was  felt  more  in 
Catalonia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  so  that  the 
study  by  A.  Ossorio  y  Gallardo  of  Historia  del  Pensamiento  Politico 
Catalan  durante  la  Guerra  de  Espaiia  con  la  Republica  Francesa,  1793  a 
I7Q5  (Oliva,  Villanueva  y  Geltru,  1913,  pp.  xxx,  271)  deals  with  a 
topic  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  The  author  proposes  to  follow  this 
with  other  volumes  on  the  development  of  political  ideas  in  Catalonia. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Volpe,  Per  la  Storia  delle 
Giurisdizioni  Vescovili  dclla  Costituzionc  Comunalc  c  dci  Rapporti  fra 
Stato  e  Chiesa  nelle  Citta  Mcdievali:  Vescovi  e  Comune  di  Massa 
Marittima  (Studi  Storici,  XXI.  1 )  ;  P.  Silva,  Ordinamcnto  Intcrno  e 
Contrasti  Politici  c  Sociali  in  Pisa  sotto  il  Dominio  Visconteo  {ibid., 
XXI.  1);  M.  Luna,  Intcrvcncion  de  Bcncdicto  XIII.  (D.  Pedro  de 
Luna)  en  cl  Compromiso  de  Caspe  (Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas, 
y  Museos,  May)  ;  Correspondencia  de  los  Reyes  Catolicos  con  cl  Gran 
Capitan  durante  las  Campahas  de  Italia  [conclusion]  (ibid.,  Tanuary, 
May)  ;  A.  Vigevano,  Gli  Ultimi  Telegrammi  del  Governo  Pontificio 
(Nuova  Antologia,  September  16). 

GERMANY,     AUSTRIA,     AND     SWITZERLAND 

General  reviews :  F.  Vigener,  Histoire  de  I'Allemagne,  Moyen  Age,  II. 
(Revue  Historique,  November)  ;  P.  Darmstaedter,  Histoire  de  I'Alle- 
magne, de  1648  a  uos  lours  (ibid.,  September). 

A  surprising  number  of  facts  is  presented  in  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  Die  Germanischcn  Reiche  dcr  Volkerzvanderung  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and 
Meyer,  1913,  pp.  in)  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Schmidt  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden.  Two  maps  and  eight  plates  complete  this  latest  issue,  number 
120,  of  the  series  Wisscnschaft  und  Bildung. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Qucllen  und  Studicn  zur  Vcrfassungsgeschichte 
des  Dcutschen  Rcichcs  in  Mittelaltcr  und  Neuzcit  (Weimar,  Bohlau, 
1913,  pp.  xii,  319;  viii,  124;  xii,  134)  contains  M.  Krammer's  Das  Kurfiir- 
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stenkolleg  von  seincn  Anfdngen  bis  sum  Zusammenschluss  im  Renser 
Kurvcrein  des  Jahres  1338;  G.  Schmidt's  Das  Wiirsburgische  Hersogtum 
und  die  Graf  en  und  Herren  von  Ostfranken  vom  11.  bis  sum  17.  Jahr- 
hundert;  and  F.  Becker's  Das  Konigtum  der  Thronfolger  im  Deutschen 
Reich  des  Mittelalters.  In  Professor  Meister's  Grundriss  der  Geschichts- 
wisscnschaft  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913),  Professor  Meister  has  contributed 
the  section  on  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte  von  den  Anfdngen  bis 
ins  14.  Jahrhundert ;  and  Professor  A.  WerminghofT  the  one  on  Verfas- 
sungsgeschichte der  Deutschen  Kirche  im  Mittelalter.  Still  another 
monograph  is  Dr.  O.  Eberbach's  Die  Deutsche  Reichsrittcrschaft  in  ihrer 
staatsrechtlich-politischen  Entzvicklung  von  den  Anfdngen  bis  sum  Jahre 
1495  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  viii,  178). 

Dr.  Otto  Posse  has  published  in  four  finely  illustrated  volumes  Die 
Siegel  der  Deutschen-  Kaiser  und  Konige  von  7 51-1806  (Dresden, 
Baensch-Stiftung,  1912-1913).  A  supplement  is  included  for  the  present 
German  Empire,  1871-1913. 

The  thesis  of  Dr.  W.  Gerlach,  Die  Entstehungsseit  der  Stadtbefesti- 
gungen  in  Dcutschland  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  vi,  81), 
agrees  in  general  with  the  conclusions  of  Rietschel  that  few  towns  were 
walled  prior  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  but  adds  to  Rietschel's 
list  of  eleven  towns  walled  at  an  earlier  date  23  other  towns,  for  each 
of  which  he  presents  the  evidence  in  detail.  The  thesis  includes  a  study 
of  the  significance  at  different  epochs  of  the  different  Latin  words  used 
in  the  documents  or  chronicles  to  designate  towns.  Dr.  Gerlach's  thesis 
is  the  thirty-fourth  number  of  the  Leipsiger  Historische  Abhandlungen: 
the  thirty-fifth  number  is  by  Dr.  H.  Achilles  on  Die  Bcsiehungen  der 
Stadt  Braunschweig  sum  Reich  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp. 
65)  which  deals  mainly  with  the  fifteenth  century,  though  the  account  is 
carried  to  1671. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Vedder's  The  Reformation  in  Germany  has 
recently  been  announced  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Volume  II.  of  the  English  version  of  Dr.  Hartmann  Grisar's  life  of 
Luther,  translated  by  E.  M.  Lamond,  has  recently  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Kegan  Paul. 

P.  Wappler's  Die  Taufcrbczuegung  in  Thiiringen  von  1526-1584  (Jena, 
Fischer,  1913)  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the  movement.  The  Anabaptist 
martyr,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  volume  by  W. 
Mau  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1912,  pp.  vi,  187).  An  important  contribution 
to  the  local  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  new  edition  of  H.  Hamel- 
mann's  Rcformationsgeschichtc  Westfalcns  prepared  by  K.  Lbffler  and 
published  by  the  Historical  Commission  for  the  Province  of  Westphalia 
(Miinster,  Aschendorff,  1913).  The  adoption  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy 
by  the  ducal  house  of  Bavaria  is  elucidated  by  the  volume  of  Beitrdge 
sur  Geschichte  Hcrsog  Albrccht's   J',   und  der  sogenannten  Adclsver- 
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sclnuorung  von  1563,  edited  by  Professor  W.  Goetz  and  L.  Theobald,  as 
volume  16  of  Briefe  und  Akten  zur  Geschichte  des  i6tm  Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  xii,  548). 

Dr.  Reinhold  Koser,  the  director  of  the  Prussian  state  archives,  has 
published  the  first  of  three  volumes  on  the  Geschichte  der  Brandenburg- 
isch-Preussischcn  Politik  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1913).  The  treaties  of  West- 
phalia terminate  the  first  volume. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Der  Briefwechsel  szvischcn 
Friedrich  Engels  und  Karl  Marx,  1844  bis  1883,  edited  by  A.  Bebel  and 
E.  Bernstein  (Stuttgart,  Dietz,  1913),  has  recently  appeared.  Bebel's 
Aus  Meinem  Leben  (Stuttgart,  Dietz,  1910-1911,  2  vols.)  has  been 
issued  in  an  abridged  English  edition  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
with  the  title  My  Life  (1913,  pp.  343)- 

Under  the  title  Bundestag  und  Deutsche  Nationalvcrsammlung  im 
Jahre  1848  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Baer,  1913,  pp.  lxv,  207),  Professor 
Otto  Perthes  has  published  a  fragment  of  the  correspondence  of  his 
father  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes,  who  represented  in  the  Bundestag  in 
1848  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Most  of  the  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  duke  between  April  16  and  August  1,  1848.  An  introduction  of 
35  pages  by  G.  Kiintzel  discusses  the  political  career  and  ideas  of  the 
elder  Perthes. 

Der  Deutsche  Kaiser,  cine  Rechtshistorische  Studie  by  W.  W.  Rauer 
(Berlin  Puttkammer  and  Miihlbrecht,  1913.  pp.  117),  and  Die  Finanz- 
und  Zollpolitik  dcs  Deutschen  Reiches  by  W.  Gerloff  (Jena,  Fischer, 
1913,  pp.  xvi,  553)  are  recent  monographs  on  the  institutions  of  the 
present  German  Empire.  To  these  may  be  added  a  volume  by  P.  Heitz 
on  Lc  Droit  Constitutionnel  dc  I'Alsace  (Paris,  Pichon  and  Durand- 
Auzias,  1913). 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  supplied  the  introduction  to  Hungary's  Fight 
for  National  Existence:  or  the  History  of  the  Great  Uprising  led  by 
Francis  Rdkocsi  II.,  1703-1711,  by  Ladislas  Baron  Hengelmiiller,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company. 

The  correspondence  between  Metternich  and  Friedrich  von  Gentz 
from  1803  to  1832  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  Briefe  von  und 
an  Friedrich  von  Gentz,  edited  by  the  late  F.  C.  Wittichen  and  E.  Salzer 
(Munich,  Oldenbourg,  1913,  pp.  xl.  486). 

The  Festgabe  fur  Gerold  Meyer  von  Knonau  (Zurich,  1913,  pp.  xv, 
501),  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  contains  essays  by  nineteen 
of  his  friends.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  C.  Rodenberg's  "  Die 
Friedensverhandlungen  zwischen  Friedrich  II.  und  Innocenz  IV.,  1243- 
1244";  H.  Nablolz's  "Der  Zusammenhang  der  Eidgenossischen  Biinde 
mit  der  Gleichzeitigen  Deutschen  Bundnispolitik  " :  and  P.  Schweizer's 
"  Neckers  Politische  Rolle  in  der  Franzosischen  Revolution  ". 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  K.  Hampe,  Die  Neue  "  Quellen- 
kunde  der  Deutchen  Geschichte"  {Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  October 
18);  P.  Sander,  Ueber  die  Wirtschaftscntwicklung  dcr  Karolingerseit 
(Schmoller's  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  XXXVII.  i)  ;  G.  Seeliger, 
Handwerk  und  Hofrecht  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  XXIV.  4)  ; 
L.  Cristiani,  Luther  au  Convent,  1505-1517,  I.  (Revue  des  Questions  His- 
toriques,  October)  ;  M.  Baumann,  Schbns  Urteil  iiber  Stein  als  Finanz- 
mann  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  XXIV.  3)  ;  J.  Bleyer,  Friedrich 
Schlcgel  am  Bundestag  in  Frankfurt,  Ungcdruckte  Brief e  Friedrich  und 
Dorothea  Schlegels  nebst  amtlichen  Berichten  und  Denkschriften  cms 
den  Jahrcn  18 15  bis  18  ij  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  July,  October)  ;  H. 
Oncken,  Publizistische  Quellen  zu  den  Besiehungen  zwischen  Bismarck 
und  Lassalle  (Archiv  fur  die  Geschichte  des  Sozialismus  und  der  Arbei- 
terbewegung,  IV.  1 )  ;  Geza  von  Ferdinandy,  Die  Thronfolge  im  Zcitalter 
der  Konige  aus  dem  Arpadcnhause  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  October)  ; 
J.  Szekfii,  Die  Servienten  und  Familiaren  im  Ungarischen  Mittelalter 
(ibid.,  July)  ;  R.  Zehntbauer,  Gcsamtstaat,  Dualismus,  und  Pragmatische 
Sanktion  (Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  September  13,  20)  ;  A.  Guilland, 
Les  Etudes  Historiques  en  Suisse  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique, 
April). 

NETHERLANDS    AND    BELGIUM 

General  review:  E.  Hubert,  Histoire  de  Belgique,  1011-1012  (Revue 
Historique,  September). 

An  Historiographic  dcr  Middelceuwschc  Geschiedenis  van  Nederland 
(Haarlem,  Tjeenk,  Willink,  and  Zoon,  1913)  has  been  compiled  by  A. 
Hulshof. 

Dutch  history  during  the  period  of  French  domination  is  the  subject 
of  Nederland  voor  Honderd  Jaren,  1705-1813,  by  W.  E.  A.  Wiipper- 
mann  (Amsterdam,  Scheltens  and  Giltay,  1913,  pp.  iv,  540). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  W.  S.  Unger,  De  Oudste  Neder- 
landsche  Bevolkingsstatistiek  (De  Economist,  November)  ;  M.  de  Preau- 
deau,  Les  Origincs  du  Mouvemcnt  Socialist e  Beige,  1864-1878,  I.  (Revue 
des  Sciences  Politiques,  September). 

NORTHERN     AND    EASTERN    EUROPE 

General  review:  G.  Gautier,  Histoire  de  Russic,  1011-1012  (Revue 
Historique,  September). 

A  History  of  Russia  by  V.  O.  Kluchevsky,  late  professor  of  Russian 
history  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth  (New 
York,  Dutton,  2  vols.),  is  a  series  of  brilliant  essays  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  institutional  development  in  Russia.  The  translation 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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The  latest  issue  of  the  Acta  Pontificum  Danica  is  the  fifth  volume, 
covering  the  period  1492-1513,  edited  by  A.  Krarup  and  J.  Lindbaek 
(Copenhagen,  Gad,  1913)- 

In  an  essay  entitled  Scottish  Influences  in  Russian  History  from  the 
end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Glasgow,  James  MacLehose  and  Sons,  1913,  pp.  142),  Mr.  A. 
Francis  Steuart  describes  many  strange  and  entertaining  careers,  such 
as  that  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchleuchries,  Marshal  Keith,  and 
various  other  military  officers,  court  physicians,  etc.,  from  the  time  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  down.  They  are,  however,  given  in  a  sketchy  manner 
involving  no  great  amount  of  research. 

A  wealth  of  publications  has  recently  appeared  in  Russia  relating  to 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  to  the  Russian  campaigns  against  Napoleon. 
Imperator  Alexandr  I.,  Opyt  Istoritchcskago  Izsledovania,  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas  Mikhailovitch  (St.  Petersburg,  1912,  2  vols.)  ;  and  a 
collection  of  about  sixty  articles  on  the  campaign  of  1812  and  Russian 
society  in  seven  volumes,  Otctchesh'enna'ia  Voina  i  Roussko'ie  Obstchestro 
(Moscow,  1911-1912),  are  the  more  important.  Prince  Koudachev  has 
published  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  which  he  intends  to  form 
the  third  volume  of  a  projected  Istoria  Imperatora  Alexandra  Pavlomtcha 
(Moscow,  19 1 2,  pp.  441). 

The  first  part  of  Stanislas  Mnemon's  L'Origine  des  Poniatowski 
(Warsaw,  Wende  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  x,  267)  contains  material 
relating  to  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the  father  of  the  king,  who  was  especi- 
ally notable  for  his  relations  with  Charles  XII. 

An  interesting  chapter  of  Rumanian  history  is  chronicled  in  D.  D. 
Jurasco's  L'Influcnce  Russc  dans  les  Pays  Moldo-Valaques.  1JJ3-1812 
(Chateauroux,  Badel,  1913,  pp.  92). 

The  sixth  edition  of  E.  Driault's  La  Question  d'Orient  brings  the 
narrative  down  to  1913  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913).  A  Rumanian  diplomatist, 
T.  G.  Djuvara,  has  gathered  a  wealth  of  materials  in  Cent  Pro  jets  de 
Partagc  de  la  Turquie,  1281-1913  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913).  Many  recent 
treaties  and  diplomatic  documents  are  printed  in  the  volume. 

Two  interesting  accounts  of  the  Balkan  War  from  the  Turkish  side 
have  been  written  by  officers  who  were  trained  at  Saint-Cyr.  Djemil 
Munir  Bey  has  written  La  Cavalcric  Turque  pendant  la  Guerre  Turco- 
Bulgare  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913).  and  Lieutenant  Selim  Bey,  Carnct  de 
Campagne  d'un  Officier  Turc  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1913).  Avec  les 
Vaincus  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  342)  is  an  account  of  the 
campaign  in  Thrace  by  Georges  Remond,  the  correspondent  of  L'lllus- 
tration.  Mahmoud  Moukhtar  Pasha  has  written  Mon  Commandcmcnt  au 
Cours  de  la  Campagne  des  Balkans  de  1012  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
1913,  pp.  xx,  195),  and  Izzet  Fuad  Pasha,  inspector  general  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry.  Paroles  de  Vaincu,  Apres  1c  Dcsastrc,  Avant  la  Re- 
vanche (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913). 
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Accounts  have  been  published  of  each  of  the  three  great  sieges  of 
the  Balkan  War.  Colonel  Piarron  de  Mondesir,  who  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  Adrianople  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  has  described 
the  Siege  et  Prise  d' Adrianople  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913).  The  experi- 
ences of  the  besieged  city  are  recited  in  G.  Cirilli's  Journal  du  Siege 
a" 'Adrianople ,  Impressions  d'un  Assiege  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913,  pp.  viii, 
199).  La  Ville  Assiegee,  Janina  (Paris,  Colmann-Levy,  1913)  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  novelist  Guy  Chantepleur,  who  was  in  the  besieged  town. 
Jerome  and  Jean  Tharaud  are  the  authors  of  La  Bataille  a  Scutari 
d'Albanie  (Paris,  Emile-Paul,  1913,  pp.  288). 

Other  accounts  of  the  Balkan  War  include  Sur  Ic  Theatre  de  la 
Guerre  des  Balkans  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1913)  by  General  Herr  of 
the  French  artillery,  who  made  a  private  tour  in  November  and  December, 
1912;  the  first  volume  of  La  Guerre  des  Balkans  de  1912  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Immanuel  (Paris,  Charles-Lavauzelle,  1913,  pp.  118)  ;  H.  Du- 
gard's  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  contre  les  Turcs  (Paris,  Le  Soudier,  1913)  ; 
Jean  Leune's  Une  Etape,  une  Revanche,  Campagne  de  I'Armee  Hellcnique 
en  Maccdoinc,  1012  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913)  ;  and  Feuilles  de  Route  Bul- 
gares,  Journal  de  Marche  d'un  Correspondent  de  Guerre  pendant  la 
Campagne  de  1912  en  Thrace  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913). 

The  Parisian  publisher  of  works  on  military  science  and  military 
history,  Chapelot,  has  announced  a  group  of  three  volumes  on  the 
Balkan  War  of  1913:  G.  Bourdon's  La  Guerre  de  Trente  Jours:  la  Cam- 
pagne Greco-Bulgare ;  A.  de  Penennrun's  Quarante  Jours  de  Guerre  dans 
les  Balkans,  Campagne  Serbo-Bulgare;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bouca- 
beille's  La  2e  Guerre  Balkanique.  The  Parisian  review,  Graecia,  has 
also  put  out  a  volume  on  La  Guerre  Greco-Bulgare,  written  by  various 
French  and  Greek  contributors. 

Charles  Vellay's  L'lrredentisme  Hellcnique  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913)  is 
based  upon  visits  to  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  Aegean  islands,  and 
Cyprus,  the  regions  whose  situation  and  relations  to  Greece  are  dis- 
cussed. Andre  Cheradame  has  surveyed  the  movements  in  the  Balkans 
since  1900  in  Douse  Ans  de  Propagande  en  Faveur  des  Peuples  Balkan- 
iques  (Paris,  Plon,  1913,  pp.  412).  The  French  edition  of  Les  Albanais 
et  les  Grandes  Puissances,  by  the  former  Servian  premier,  Dr.  Vladan 
Georgevitch,  has  been  prepared  by  Prince  Alexis  Karageorgevitch  (Paris, 
Calmann-Levy,  1913).  Professor  Louis  Leger  has  published  a  volume  of 
essays  on  Serbes,  Croates,  et  Bnlgarcs  (Paris,  Maisonneuve,  1913).  The 
government  of  the  Young  Turks  is  discussed  in  Victor  Berard's  La  Mort 
de  Stamboul  (Paris,  Colin,  1913,  pp.  xiii,  421).  Still  another  phase  of 
the  Ottoman  question  is  dealt  with  in  M.  Leart's  La  Question  Armcnicnnc 
(Paris,  Challamel,  1913),  and  in  L.  de  Contenson's  Les  Reformes  en 
Turquie  d'Asie:  la  Question  Armcnienne,  la  Question  Syriennc  (Paris, 
Plon,  1913). 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  Heusler,  Zum  Isldndischen 
Fehdewesen  in  der  Sturlungenseit  ( Abhandlungen  der  K.  Preussischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  phil.-hist.  KL,  1912,  4)  ;  J.  Draseke,  Der 
Uebergang  der  Osmanen  nach  Europa  im  XIV.  Jahrhundert  (Neue  Jahr- 
biicher  fiir  das  Klassische  Altertum,  XXXI.  7)  ;  C.  Radulescu-Motru, 
Charles  Ier  Roi  de  Roumanie  (La  Revue  de  Paris,  November  1)  ;  Cap- 
tain Bantsekov,  Souvenirs  des  Faits  de  Guerre  du  6oe  Regiment  d'lnfan- 
terie  de  Zamosc  pendant  la  Guerre  Russo-Japonaise,  1004-1905.  I.  (Jour- 
nal des  Sciences  Militaires,  November  1);  Feldmarschall  Freiherr  von 
der  Goltz,  Erinnerungen  an  Mahmud  Schewket  Pascha  (Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, October,  November). 

THE   FAR   EAST   AND   INDIA 

Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking,  by  Edward  Backhouse 
and  J.  O.  P.  Bland  (Heinemann),  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  material 
drawn  from  state  papers,  and  from  private  diaries.  It  covers  the  history 
of  the  rulers  from  the  last  of  the  Mings  to  the  fall  of  the  Manchus. 

Edmond  Rottach's  La  Chine  en  Revolution  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913)  con- 
tains an  account  of  recent  events,  including  the  administration  under 
the  provisional  government,  and  the  affairs  not  only  at  Pekin,  but  also 
at  Canton  and  Nankin. 

The  indefatigable  Professor  Henri  Cordier  has  added  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  ficole  Franchise  d'Extreme  Orient  a  Bibliotheca  Indosinica, 
Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  des  Outrages  relatifs  a  la  Peninsule  Indo- 
chinoise  (vol.  II.,  Paris,  Leroux,  1 9 1 3 ) . 

Volume  I.  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  India,  edited  by  E.  J.  Rapson, 
T.  W.  Haig,  and  Sir  Theodore  Morison;  has  been  issued  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  It  bears  the  title,  Ancient  India  from  the  Earliest  His- 
torical Times  to  about  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  government  of  India,  which  has  printed  in  two  elaborately  illus- 
trated volumes  Sir  Aurel  Stein's  Ancient  Khotan:  Report  of  Archae- 
ological Explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  carried  out  by  him  under 
the  orders  of  that  government,  has  lately  followed  this  by  publishing 
through  the  Clarendon  Press  Les  Documents  Chinois  decouverts  par 
Aurel  Stein  dans  les  Sables  du  Turkestan  Oriental,  edited  and  translated 
by  Professor  fidouard  Chavannes  of  the  College  de  France. 

H.  van  Hogendorp  has  brought  out  a  small  volume,  based  largely 
on  unpublished  materials,  on  IVillem  van  Hogendorp  in  Nederlandsch- 
Indic,  1825-1830  (the  Hague,  Nijhoff,  1913,  pp.  vi,  222). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  A.  Marki,  Turaner  in  der  Ge- 
schichte  Asiens  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  July)  ;  J.  Griziotti-Kretsch- 
mann,  La  Coloniccacione  della  Siberia;  Cenni  Storici  e  Legislativi  (Gior- 
nale  degli  Economisti  e  Rivista  di  Statistica,  June). 
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The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  published  its  Guide  to 
the  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Canadian  Archives,  compiled 
chiefly  by  Mr.  David  W.  Parker,  now  of  the  staff  of  the  Dominion 
Archives,  and  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Mexi- 
can Archives,  by  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Department  of  Historical  Research  expects  in  February, 
1914,  to  send  Professor  Frank  A.  Golder  of  Washington  State  College  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  search  for  such  materials  in  the  archives 
there;  and  expects  that  Professor  William  I.  Hull  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege will  spend  the  summer  months  in  a  similar  quest  in  the  various 
archives  of  the  Netherlands.  For  the  expected  volumes  of  Proceedings 
and  Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  North  America,  Mr.  A.  C.  Dudley 
has  nearly  completed  the  noting  of  excerpts  from  the  Lords  Journals.  It 
is  expected  that  Mr.  Francis  S.  Philbrick  will  during  the  summer  continue 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  the  work  performed  there  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Hill,  by  an  analogous  examination  of  the  Audiencia  de  Santo 
Domingo.  Prints  of  Mr.  Hill's  photographs  of  documents  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Indies  are  now  ready  for  subscribers.  It  is  now  understood  that 
Mr.  Leland's  work  in  the  French  archives  will  detain  him  in  Paris  until 
next  autumn. 

General  review :  W.  T.  Jackman,  The  International  Trade  and  Trade 
Policy  of  the  United  States  (Weltwirtschaftliches  Archiv,  October). 

The  nineteenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  will  meet  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5  to  10,  1914.  Titles  of  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented should  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  National  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  who  will  also  receive  applications  for  membership, 
for  which  the  fee  is  five  dollars.  Interesting  archaeological  excursions 
are  planned. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  the  meeting 
of  April,  1913,  contains  an  account  of  the  career  of  the  privateer  Yankee 
in  the  War  of  1812,  by  Professor  Wilfred  H.  Munro;  a  group  of  anthro- 
pological materials  collected  by  Professor  Alexander  F.  Chamberlin, 
under  the  title  Wisdom  of  the  North  American  Indian  in  Speech  and 
Legend  ;  Some  Humors  of  American  History,  by  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  ; 
and  a  collection,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  letters  which 
John  Quincy  Adams  during  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  1811-1814, 
wrote  to  various  members  of  his  family,  letters  of  unusual  interest  and 
historical  value. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22  and  23. 

Another  volume  on  the  history  of  European  nationalities  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Histoirc  de  la  Race  Francaisc  aux  Utats-Unis,  by 
the  Abbe  D.  M.  A.  Magnan  (Paris,  Amat,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  361). 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine:  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth  (Yale  University 
Press),  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  is  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  doctrine 
in  practically  all  its  forms  and  applications,  barring,  perhaps,  its  first 
promulgation.  The  author  maintains  that  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, in  the  aggressive  form  which  it  has  come  to  assume,  is  not  only  in 
disregard  of  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law,  but  is  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  ourselves.  He  points  out  (and  this  is  the 
chief  burden  as  well  as  the  chief  merit  of  the  book)  that  the  big-brother 
attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States  toward  the  Latin-American  repub- 
lics is  particularly  distasteful  to  those  peoples  and  is  engendering  ani- 
mosities toward  this  country.  The  author's  plea  is  for  an  abandonment 
of  the  doctrine  and  the  substitution  of  a  policy  of  friendly  co-operation. 
For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  obstreperous  states  he  suggests  a  con- 
cert of  the  principal  American  powers. 

Lieutenant  Joshua  Heives,  a  New  England  Pioneer,  and  some  of  his 
Descendants,  with  Materials  for  a  Genealogical  History  of  other  Fami- 
lies of  the  Name;  and  a  Sketch  of  Joseph  Hewes  the  Signer  (pp.  xvi, 
656),  edited  and  chiefly  compiled  by  Eben  Putnam,  is  privately  printed. 
The  cost 'of  preparation  and  publication  was  sustained  by  Mr.  David 
Hewes,  of  Orange,  California,  who  writes  a  preface  for  the  book. 
Lieutenant  Joshua  Hewes,  who  came  to  Roxbury  in  1633  and  afterward 
settled  in  Boston,  was  prominent  as  a  merchant  and  held  a  number  of 
town  offices.  This  account  of  his  career,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years,  includes  much  of  local  history.  The  sketch  of  Joseph  Hewes, 
the  Signer  (pp.  265-310),  comprises  some  material  supplied  by  Mr. 
Dexter  H.  Walker  of  Jamaica,  New  York,  together  with  a  reprint  of 
the  sketch  in  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers  and  of  that  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Sikes  in  the  North  Carolina  Booklet.  An  appendix  (pp. 
518-540)  contains  letters  written  (1850-1851)  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hewes  to 
her  son,  David  Hewes. 

The  September  number  of  Americana  contains  some  chapters  by  J.  C. 
Gordon  on  the  Discovery,  Early  Descriptions,  and  first  Settlements  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  a  contribution  by  J.  H.  Brown  concerning  the 
settlement  of  Germans  along  the  Hudson  and  Schoharie  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  including  a  transcript  from  the  diary  of  Conrad 
Weiser. 

Professor  Erich  Marcks  has  printed  in  attractive  pamphlet  form  his 
farewell  address  at  Hamburg,  with  the  title  Historische  und  Akadcmische 
Eindriicke  aus  Nordamerika  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  55). 
The  address  gives  some  of  Professor  Marcks's  impressions  of  America 
during  his  visit  last  year. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Bibliothcque  E  ranee- Amcrique ,  entitled  Les 
£tats-Unis  et  la  France  (Paris,  Alcan,  1913,  pp.  225),  is  composed  of 
essays,  chiefly  relating  to  the  cultural  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  by 
various   authors,   including   E.    Boutroux   of   the    French   Academy,    Dr. 
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David  J.  Hill,  James  H.  Hyde,  and  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 
The  last  named  has  also  published  a  volume  on  Les  £tats-Unis  d'Amerique 
(Paris,  Colin,  1913,  pp.  ix,  537). 

Mr.  E.  Alexander  Powell's  Gentlemen  Rovers  (Scribner)  presents 
in  popular  style,  apparently  for  young  readers,  and  without  too  much 
regard  for  accuracy  of  historical  background,  a  series  of  sketches  of 
American  adventurers,  from  John  Parker  Boyd  and  William  Eaton  to 
Jedediah  Smith,  Fremont,  William  Walker,  and  Frederick  Townsend 
Ward.  Truxtun's  fight  against  L'Insurgente  is  placed  under  the  caption 
"  When  We  Fought  Napoleon  !  " 

The  Current  Literature  Publishing  Company  is  sponsor  for  a  collec- 
tion, in  14  volumes,  of  Great  Debates  in  American  History,  from  the 
Debates  in  the  British  Parliament  on  the  Colonial  Stamp  Act  to  the 
Debates  in  Congress  at  the  Close  of  the  Taft  Administration.  The  col- 
lection is  edited  by  M.  M.  Miller. 

The  Public  Library  Movement  in  the  United  States,  1853-1803,  by 
S.  S.  Green  of  Worcester,  former  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  is  in  great  measure  biographical  in  character  (Boston  Book 
Company). 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  expects  to  publish,  within  three  or 
four  months,  the  first  part,  extending  as  far  in  the  alphabet  as  Maine,  of 
a  check-list  of  its  American  newspapers  published  before  the  year  1820. 
The  list  will  be  accompanied  with  bibliographical  notes. 

How  Bigotry  was  kept  alive  by  Old-Time  Text-Books  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  P.  I.  McDevitt  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society. 

The  April-June  number  of  the  Journal  of  American  History  contains 
an  article  on  the  Rhode  Island  Cavaliers,  by  L.  N.  Nichols.  In  the  July- 
September  number  J.  F.  Mitchell,  jr.,  writes  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  rooster  as  the  emblem  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  April  number  of  the  Magazine  of  History  contains  an  article  by 
C.  N.  Holmes  on  the  Conway  Cabal  and  a  letter  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to 
Rev.  Heman  Dyer,  May  18,  1862,  relating  to  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 
The  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  8,  1886. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  September  comprises  a  group  of  twenty-four  papers  treating  various 
phases  of  the  negro's  progress  in  fifty  years. 

It  is  announced  that  Little,  Brown,  and  Company  will  publish  Federal 
Systems  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  by  Arthur  P.  Poley. 

George  Routledge  and  Sons  are  soon  to  publish  A  History  of  Emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  to  North  America,  1763-1012,  by  Stanley 
Johnson. 
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Washington:  the  Man  and  the  Mason,  by  Charles  H.  Callahan,  has 
been  brought  out  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Memorial  Temple  Committee  of  the  George  Washington  Masonic  Na- 
tional Memorial  Association.  This  is  a  well-illustrated  volume  of  366 
pages,  and  contains  much  information  relating  to  Washington  and  his 
family. 

A  recent  addition  to  "  Hessian  "  literature  is  J.  C.  Dohla's  Tagcbuch 
eines  Bayreuther  Soldaten  aus  dem  Nordomerikanischen  Freiheitskrieg 
von  17/7-1783  (Bayreuth,  Grau,  1913). 

The  Naval  History  Society  has  now  in  press  its  fourth  volume  of 
publications,  being  vol.  I.  of  The  Out-Letters  of  the  Continental  Marine 
Committee  and  Board  of  Admiralty,  1776-1780,  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Paullin  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  volume  will 
doubtless  be  out  in  February  and  issued  to  the  members  on  their  1913 
subscriptions.  The  second  volume  will  follow  in  the  near  future.  The 
volume  of  the  Conyngham  Papers  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  publish 
this  year  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  through  the  absence  abroad  of 
its  editor,  Mr.  James  Barnes.  The  society  has  also  in  preparation  a 
volume  of  the  Papers  of  Admiral  Thomas  Graves,  covering  the  naval 
operations  of  1781  in  North  American  waters,  to  be  edited  by  Rear- 
Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.  S.  N.  retired.  These  papers  will  be  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  that  the  document  from  the  Pitt  papers  at 
Orwell  Park,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Trade  which  before  the  late 
war  subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  that  part  of  America  now  com- 
posing the  United  States  ",  and  dated  July  22,  1783,  is  identical  with  a 
paper  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  C.  0.  5:  43,  of  similar  title  (Andrews, 
Guide,  I.  123).  For  the  identification  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  George 
L.  Beer. 

Professor  Hugh  E.  Egerton  of  Oxford  is  editing  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club  a  volume  of  material  relating  to  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  1783  upon  the  claims  of  the  American  Loyalists.  The 
papers  have  descended  from  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Daniel  Parker 
Coke,  who  resigned  in  1785,  so  that  they  relate  to  but  four  hundred  of 
the  3400  cases  decided;  but  they  are  rich  in  data  respecting  persons  and 
property. 

An  account  of  the  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  from  1789  to  1815  will  be  found  in  the  third  series  of 
Julien  Hayem's  Memoires  et  Documents  pour  Servir  a  I'Histoire  du  Com- 
merce et  de  I' Industrie  en  France  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913). 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company  has  issued  The  Trial  of  Aaron  Burr, 
by  J.  P.  Brady. 
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It  is  understood  that  H.  W.  Dickinson's  Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and 
Artist:  his  Life  and  Work  (John  Lane  Company)  is  based  on  a  careful 
examination  of  documentary  sources. 

The  British  Invasion  of  Maryland,  1812-1815,  by  W.  M.  Marine,  is 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  in 
Maryland.  It  is  edited  by  L.  H.  Dielman,  and  an  appendix  records  the 
military  services  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  persons  who  took  part  in 
the  war. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace,  an 
interpretation  of  the  War  of  1812  and  a  study  of  the  intervening  period 
to  the  present  time,  has  come  from  the  press  (Macmillan). 

The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848,  in  two  volumes,  a  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  from  the  independence  of 
Mexico  to  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  by  George  L. 
Rives,  formerly  assistant  secretary  of  state,  comes  at  an  opportune  time 
to  receive  the  attention  which  the  work  of  so  competent  an  authority 
merits.     The  book  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  number  of  this  journal. 

In  her  study,  The  Baptists  and  Slavery,  1840-1845  (Ann  Arbor, 
George  Wahr,  pp.  96),  Miss  Mary  Burnham  has  done  a  useful  piece  of 
work  in  bringing  together  and  unifying  the  detached  records  of  the 
slavery  agitation  within  an  important  religious  body,  which  resulted  in 
a  latitudinal  cleavage  in  denominational  organization.  The  materials 
for  the  study  have  been  gathered  largely  from  little-used  sources,  such  as 
associational  minutes.  This  limited  study  is  suggestive  of  a  further 
inquiry  into  the  effect  of  religious  separation  upon  political  cleavage. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's  Oxford  lectures  of  last  spring  have 
been  issued  there  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  a  volume  entitled  Trans- 
Atlantic  Historical  Solidarity  (pp.  184). 

63  Cong.,  1  sess.,  Senate  Document  No.  181,  is  a  reprint  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Library  of  the  War  Department  has  issued,  as  "  Subject  Cata- 
logue no.  6  ",  a  third  edition  of  its  Bibliography  of  State  Participation  in 
the  Civil  War,  an  important  guide  to  a  portion  of  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  that  conflict. 

Francis  F.  Browne's  The  Every-Day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  col- 
lection of  reminiscences,  first  published  about  twenty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  has  been  brought  out  in  a  new,  limited  edition 
(two  volumes)  compressed  into  about  two-thirds  of  its  former  com- 
pass (Chicago,  Browne  and  Howell). 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury's  Lincoln  and  Slavery  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company)  is  expanded  from  an  address  delivered  at  Howard  University 
on    the    fiftieth    anniversary    of    the    Emancipation    Proclamation.      The 
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author  aims  to  show,  largely  by  means  of  liberal  quotations  from 
Lincoln's  utterances,  the  continuity  of  his  hostility  to  slavery,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career,  and  of  his  determination  to  destroy  it. 
This  collection  of  evidences  of  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  slavery  is  wel- 
come, but  the  author's  arguments  sometimes  go  farther  than  even  his 
own  thesis  demands.  The  book  is  not  indeed  characterized  by  the  high- 
est degree  of  historical-mindedness,  but  rather  by  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  thesis  as  well  as  by  devout-mindedness  toward  Lincoln.  It  is 
nevertheless,  in  part  at  least,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Lincoln. 

A  Confederate  Girl's  Diary  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  is  the 
record  of  a  girl's  life  in  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  writer  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Morgan  Dawson.  Mr.  Warrington 
Dawson  supplies  an  introduction. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Rebel,  by  W.  F.  Dunaway,  is  from  the  press  of 
the  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company  have  just  published,  in  the  series  of 
American  Crisis  Biographies,  Raphael  Semmes,  by  Dr.  Colyer  Meri- 
wether. 

Pilot  Knob:  the  Thermopylae  of  the  West,  by  C.  A.  Peterson  and  J. 
M.  Hanson,  is  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Pilot  Knob,  related  from  the 
Union  point  of  view  (Neale). 

Mr.  John  L.  Heaton,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  World,  has 
related,  in  a  book  to  which  he  gives  the  title  The  Story  of  a  Page,  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  that  newspaper's  editorial  policy  from  the  time 
when  it  came  under  the  control  of  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Naturally  the  book 
is  also  concerned  with  the  politics  of  the  period. 

William  E.  Connelley  has  brought  out,  through  Browne  and  Howell 
of  Chicago,  The  Life  of  Preston  B.  Plumb,  United  States  senator  from 
Kansas,  1877  to  1891. 

The  Stafford  Little  lectures  delivered  at  Princeton  University  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1900,  1901,  and  1904,  have  been  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Press  in  three  volumes  under  the  titles  The  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive,  The  Venezuelan  Boundary  Controversy,  and 
The  Government  in  the  Chicago  Strike  of  1804. 

Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske's  volume,  War  Time  in  Manila  (Bos- 
ton, Badger),  was  largely  written,  it  is  understood,  in  the  midst  of 
operations  at  Manila.  It  should  prove  to  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  Autobiography  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  come  from  the  press 
(Macmillan). 
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LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

Notable  Events  in  the  History  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  from  the 
first  Settlement  in  1627;  to  1865,  by  George  Wadleigh,  is  published  in 
Dover  by  the  author. 

The  Vermont  Historical  Society  has  presented  in  its  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  years  191 1  and  1912  a  varied  table  of  contents.  In 
addition  to  the  routine  matter,  such  as  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
its  officers,  lists  of  members,  reports  of  the  librarian  and  the  treasurer, 
and  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  191 1  and  1912,  there  is  an  address  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Jennings  on  the  Undoing  of  Burgoyne,  an  interesting  group 
of' pictures  of  the  state  capitol,  and  an  index  to  the  first  seventeen  vol- 
umes of  the  Vermonter. 

The  History  of  Ryegate,  Vermont,  by  Edward  Miller  and  Frederic 
P.  Wells,  is  in  a  considerable  measure  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Scotch-American  Company  which  was  organized  in  1773  and  established 
the  settlement  of  Ryegate.  Two  commissioners  were  sent  over  by  the 
company  to  select  lands  for  settlement,  and  the  journal  of  one  of  these, 
James  Whitelaw,  describing  the  voyage  and  the  journey  through  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  is  included  in  the  volume,  as  is  also  much 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  company's  managers  in  Scotland  and 
their  agents  in  America.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  agricultural 
and  educational  progress  in  the  community.  About  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  family  history. 

In  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  for  October  are  found 
the  continuation  of  the  Youthful  Recollections  of  Salem,  written  by  B. 
F.  Browne  in  1869,  and  a  list  of  seamen  from  Salem  impressed  by  British 
war  vessels,  1800-1813. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  has  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
thirty-five  pages  a  useful  List  of  Congregational  Ecclesiastical  Societies 
established  in  Connecticut  before  October,  1818,  with  their  Changes,  of 
value  for  the  history  of  the  "  standing  order  ",  and  in  some  degree  for 
that  of  other  churches. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  September  29  to  October  2  at  Oswego,  New  York, 
and  Kingston,  Ontario.  The  addresses  were  numerous  and  varied  but 
relating  largely  to  regional  history,  such  as  the  Fur  Traders  of 
Early  Oswego,  by  F.  W.  Barnes;  Kingston  and  Oswego  in  1756,  by 
Professor  W.  L.  Grant ;  Lake  Ontario  in  History,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Elson ; 
Pontiac  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  James  T.  Clarke;  the  Cornbury 
Legend,  by  Professor  C.  W.  Spencer  of  Princeton  University;  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  Settlements  during  the  War  of  1812,  by  C.  M.  Warner;  and 
the  Settlement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  by  Irving  Bacheller.  Other 
noteworthy  addresses  were  the  presidential  address,  the  Evolution  of 
History,  by  Hon.  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe;  Education  during  the  Dutch 
Period  in  New  York,  by  George  A.  Plimpton;  and  the  Loyalist  Migra- 
tion Overland,  by  W.  S.  Wallace  of  McMaster  University. 
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The  October  number  of  Olde  Ulster  contains  a  sketch  of  Colonel 
Zadock  Pratt,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  1836-1838,  and 
1842-1844,  credited  with  having  had  an  important  part  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

Daniel  Van  Winkle  of  Jersey  City  has  brought  out  A  Genealogy  of 
the  Van  Winkle  Family:  Account  of  its  Origin  and  Settlement  in  this 
Country,  with  Data,  1630-ipn.  The  book  includes  a  description  of  the 
village  of  Winkel  in  Holland  (with  illustrations),  and  also  some  account 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers. 

Gouldtown:  a  very  Remarkable  Settlement  of  Ancient  Date,  by  Wil- 
liam Steward  and  Rev.  Theophilus  G.  Steward,  is  the  history,  largely 
genealogical,  of  a  settlement  of  mixed  bloods  (English,  Dutch,  African, 
and  Indian)  near  the  town  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  One  line  of  de- 
scent comes  from  John  Fenwick,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  colony  at 
Salem,  New  Jersey.  A  number  of  persons  from  this  group  have  attained 
prominence  and  distinction.  The  interest  of  the  book  for  the  general 
reader  is  chiefly  ethnological  (Lippincott). 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  have  provided  for  the  reprinting  of 
the  publication  known  as  The  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania  and  have 
placed  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  the  state  librarian,  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Any  changes  or  corrections  which  students  think  desirable  for 
the  new  edition  will  be  given  due  attention  by  Mr.  Montgomery  if  pre- 
sented to  him. 

The  contents  of  the  July  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  include  "  The  Building  of  the  Fleet ",  an  his- 
torical address  delivered  by  Francis  N.  Thorpe  at  Erie  on  July  8,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  commemoration  of  Perry's  victory,  and 
the  Crisis  in  the  Early  Life  of  General  Peter  Muhlenberg,  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Germann,  translated  from  the  German  by  Helen  Bebel.  The  article 
consists  largely  of  extracts  from  letters  to  and  from  Muhlenberg,  1765- 
1766,  compiled  from  the  originals  at  Halle.  The  principal  documents  in 
the  number  are  some  letters  from  George  Haworth,  1699-1722,  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  England,  descriptive  of  life  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  selections  from  the  correspondence  (1776-1793)  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Moylan. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  has  published 
the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  federation  at  its  eighth  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Harrisburg  on  January  16,  1913.  The  address  of  the  president, 
Professor  Herman  V.  Ames,  sets  forth  what  the  federation  has  been 
doing,  and  is  rich  in  suggestions  of  what  the  organization  or  its  constitu- 
ent members  might  do  to  further  historical  interests  in  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  federation  is  to  unite  historical  activities  in  the 
state,  and  its  efforts  to  this  end  have  had  a  commendable  measure  of  suc- 
cess.    An  exhibit  of  the  activities  of  the  numerous  historical  societies  com- 
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posing  the  federation  forms  a  part  of  these  Acts  and  Proceedings.  Some- 
thing also  has  been  accomplished  by  the  committee  which  is  working  for 
the  better  preservation  of  manuscript  records  in  local  repositories. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  for  September  contains  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Jacob  Hall,  Surgeon  and  Educator,  1747-1812,  by 
J.  Hall  Pleasants,  and  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Ulrich  Rivardi  to  Governor 
Thomas  Sim  Lee  (April  13,  1794)  concerning  the  plans  of  Fort 
McHenry.  The  letters  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher  (1774-1775),  Land 
Notes,  1634-1655,  and  Vestry  Proceedings,  St.  Ann's  Parish,  Annapolis, 
are  continued. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  John  Claggctt,  first  Bishop  of  Mary- 
land and  the  first  Bishop  consecrated  in  America,  by  George  B.  Utley, 
is  from  the  press  of  Donnelley. 

The  Virginia  State  Library  Bulletin,  vol.  VI.,  nos.  3  and  4  (double 
number),  is  An  Author  and  Subject  Index  to  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  Papers,  Vols.  I. -XXXVIII.  (pp.  139),  compiled  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Pleasants  Minor,  reference  librarian.  An  excellent  and  useful  piece  of 
work  might  have  been  made  more  satisfactory  by  the  use  of  different 
types  for  author  and  subject. 

The  contents  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for 
October  include  a  continuation  of  the  commissions  and  instructions  to 
the  Earl  of  Orkney  for  the  government  of  Virginia  (from  the  Randolph 
manuscript),  a  group  of  papers  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  suppress  Bacon's  Rebellion,  instructions  from  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  Governor  Nicholson  (August  21  and 
December  4,  1700),  an  agreement  between  England  and  Algiers  in  re- 
gard to  English  ships  (August  17,  1700),  instructions  from  the  Admiralty 
to  Captain  Edward  Nevill  concerning  the  protection  of  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  coast  from  pirates  (February  17,  1700),  an  inventory  of  the 
estate  of  Philip  Ludwell  (about  1767),  and  an  additional  installment  of 
the  notes  of  C.  A.  Flagg  and  W.  O.  Waters  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
concerning  Virginia  soldiers  in  the  Revolution. 

In  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine  for 
October  Professor  N.  W.  Stephenson  of  the  College  of  Charleston  be- 
gins the  study  of  "  Some  Inner  History  of  the  Virginia  Company  ",  and 
Mr.  E.  I.  Miller  presents  an  account  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  1773-1775.  Some  notes  from  the  records  of  York 
County  are  printed  in  this  issue  and  will  be  continued. 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  has  brought  out  A  Select 
Bibliography  of  North  Carolina:  List  of  Boohs  for  Schools,  Libraries, 
and  Amateurs,  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  The  list,  about  seventy  items, 
is  limited  (or  very  nearly  so)  to  books  that  are  easily  obtained.  Each 
item  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  critical  note. 
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Professors  W.  K.  Boyd  and  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton  are  the  joint  authors 
of  A  Syllabus  of  North  Carolina  History,  1584^1876  (Durham,  the 
Seeman  Printery,  pp.  101).  This  syllabus,  although  prepared  especially 
for  use  in  the  two  institutions  represented  by  the  authors,  namely, 
Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  of  use  to 
students  of  North  Carolina  history  generally,  as  it  greatly  clarifies  the 
view  of  the  state's  development.  There  is  a  selected  list  of  sources  and 
authorities,  and  there  are  also  special  references  appended  to  each 
topical  section,  where  practically  everything  that  has  been  written  within 
the  state  has  been  brought  into  service.  There  are  some  omissions  of 
accessible  authorities  that  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Volume  XII.j  no.  1  of  The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications  con- 
tains a  paper  on  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  in  Royal  North 
Carolina,  by  C.  S.  Cooke,  and  one  on  Land  Tenure  in  Proprietary  North 
Carolina,  by  L.  N.  Morgan.  No.  2  consists  of  a  monograph  on  the 
North  Carolina  Indians,  by  J.  H.  Rand. 

Mr.  William  H.  Ellison  contributes  to  the  October  number  of  the 
Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly  a  history  of  the  movement  for  state 
division  of  California,  1849-1860.  The  study  of  the  Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier,  by  Professor  I.  J.  Cox,  and  the  British  correspondence  con- 
cerning Texas,  edited  by  Professor  E.  D.  Adams,  are  continued. 

Professor  Frederick  J.  Turner  has  prepared  for  use  in  his  classes  in 
Harvard  University  a  List  of  References  on  the  History  of  the  West 
(Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  pp.  129).  The  references  are 
arranged  chronologically  and  topically  and  cover  all  phases  of  the 
westward  movement  of  population,  life  and  industry  in  the  West,  the 
influence  of  the  West  upon  the  East  and  upon  the  union,  Western 
ideals,  etc.  The  list  will  be  of  great  use  to  students  and  teachers  of 
American  history. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  October  23  to  25.  Papers  read 
at  the  sessions  were:  the  Beginning  of  American  Expansion,  by  Pro- 
fessor Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Be- 
fore the  Gates  of  the  Wilderness  Road,  by  Judge  Lyman  Chalkley ;  Early 
Legislative  Petitions,  by  Professor  James  R.  Robertson;  Relations  be- 
tween Generals  Wayne  and  Wilkinson  in  the  Campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794,  by  Professor  R.  C.  McGrane;  the  Burr  Conspiracy,  by  Miss  Leslie 
Henshaw;  the  Settling  of  Cincinnati  from  Lexington  and  the  Influence 
of  Robert  Patterson,  by  Miss  Marie  Dicore;  the  Early  Influence  of 
Transylvania  University  upon  Education  in  the  West,  by  Professor  J.  B. 
McCartney;  the  Influence  of  Kentucky  upon  Early  Religious  Develop- 
ment of  Southwestern  Ohio,  by  Professor  Jesse  Johnson;  and  the  His- 
toric Value  of  Kentucky  Folk-Songs,  by  Professor  H.  G.  Shearin.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Callahan,  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at  the  West 
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Virginia  University,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  January-March  number  of  the  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  is  composed  of  an  interesting 
though  all  too  brief  study  of  the  Relation  of  Southern  Ohio  to  the 
South  during  the  Decade  preceding  the  Civil  War,  by  David  C.  Shilling. 
A  double  number  for  April-June  and  July-September  is  occupied  by 
Documents  relating  to  Zachariah  Cox  (pp.  114),  edited  by  Isaac  J.  Cox, 
assisted  by  R.  C.  McGrane.  Cox's  land-grabbing  schemes,  particularly 
his  project  of  a  commercial  settlement  at  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  form  one  of  the  interesting  episodes  in  southwestern  history  in 
that  period  of  troublous  ferment  between  1785  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. The  principal  document  included  in  this  collection  is  a  reprint  of 
a  pamphlet  (now  very  rare)  brought  out  by  Cox  in  Nashville  in  1799, 
entitled,  An  Estimate  of  Commercial  Advantages  by  Way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mobile  Rivers,  to  the  Western  Country,  etc.  In  addition  are 
included  some  pertinent  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  Tennessee, 
principally  letters  of  John  Sevier. 

The  contents  of  the  July  number  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Quarterly  include  the  Early  French  Settlements  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  by  John  M.  Bulkley,  the  Tammany  Society  in  Ohio,  by  S.  W. 
Williams,  Old  Fort  Sandoski  of  1745,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  and  a  speech  of 
Richard  Douglas  delivered  before  the  Whig  convention  held  in  Colum- 
bus, February  22  and  23,  1836. 

The  Financial  History  of  Ohio  (University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  vol.  I.,  nos.  1  and  2),  by  Professor  E.  L.  Bogart,  is  a 
thorough  and  intelligent  study  of  the  financial  legislation  and  administra- 
tion and  of  taxation  in  Ohio  from  the  territorial  status  to  the  present  time. 

The  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  for  September  contains  Professor 
J.  A.  Woodburn's  paper  on  Indiana  History  and  Celebration  which  was 
read  before  the  history  section  of  the  state  teachers'  association  in 
May;  an  article  by  W.  C.  Gerichs  on  the  Ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  in  Indiana;  and  a  sketch  of  William  Hendricks,  United 
States  senator  from  Indiana,  1825-1837. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for  the  year 
191 1  have  been  published  as  Publication,  no.  16,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  The  volume  includes  the  society's  official  proceedings 
for  the  year  and  a  number  of  papers,  most  of  which  were  read  before  the 
society.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  Thomas  Sloo,  jr.,  a  Typical 
Politician  of  Early  Illinois,  by  Professor  I.  J.  Cox;  the  Development  of 
State  Constitutions,  by  Professor  C.  B.  Coleman;  Southern  Illinois  in 
the  Civil  War,  by  Bluford  Wilson ;  and  Governor  Thomas  Ford  in  Ogle 
County,  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  H.  Kauffman. 
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The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  have 
been  endeavoring,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  state,  to  determine  the  exact  route  travelled  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  removal  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois.  A  preliminary  report 
of  the  investigations,  which  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  M.  Thompson 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  now  printed  with  the  title  The  Lincoln 
Way. 

•  The  Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  vol. 
XX.  (pp.  xxi,  497),  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  em- 
braces documentary'  material  relating  to  the  Wisconsin  fur-trade  for 
the  period  1817  to  1825  (with  two  documents  antedating  this  period), 
continuing  the  series  begun  in  volume  XIX.  of  the  Collections.  The 
period  covered  by  the  volume  is  characterized  especially  by  rivalries 
between  private  traders  and  companies,  by  the  abolition  of  the  govern- 
ment factory  system  (an  end  effected  chiefly  by  the  American  Fur 
Company),  and  by  general  disintegration  of  the  old  system  of  fur-trad- 
ing. The  closing  document  in  the  volume  is  the  journal  (July.  1803, 
to  June,  1804)  of  Michel  Curot,  a  Wisconsin  fur-trader.  This  journal 
is  found  among  the  Canadian  archives  at  Ottawa,  as  is  also  the  opening 
document  of  the  volume;  the  other  documents  are  drawn  either  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  society  or  from  the  government  archives  in  Wash- 
ington. The  editing  has  been  done  in  Dr.  Thwaites's  usual  admirable 
manner. 

Bulletin  of  Information,  no.  67,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin  is  a  Check-List  of  Publications  of  the  society,  1850-1913  (pp. 
56),  compiled  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites  and  Miss  A.  A.  Xunns.  The  check- 
list sets  forth  the  principal  contents  of  the  volumes  and  also  includes  a 
list  of  the  separates  issued.  Bulletin  of  Information,  no.  69,  is  a  List  of 
Periodical  Sets  in  the  libraries  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that  are  indexed  in  Poole's  Index 
and  similar  publications. 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Wilson  contributes  to  the  October  number  of  the 
Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  an  account  of  the  establishment  by 
Hungarian  refugees  of  the  colony  of  New  Buda  in  Decatur  County, 
Iowa,  including  interesting  sketches  of  several  of  these  Hungarian 
patriots,  among  them  Count  Ladislaus  Ujhazy,  Ladislaus  Madarasz, 
Francis  Varga,  Ignace  Hainer,  and  Stephen  Radnich.  Under  the  title 
"  Old  Fort  Madison :  Some  Source  Material "  is  reprinted  from  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  Collections  "  A  Personal  Narrative ",  together  with 
some  additional  material  relating  to  Fort  Madison  from  American 
State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs  and  from  Niles's  Weekly  Register.  Mr. 
Jacob  Van  der  Zee  furnishes  explanatory  notes  and  references.  An 
extended  resume  of  the  work  of  the  thirty-fifth  general  assembly  of  Iowa 
is  contributed  by  F.  E.  Horack. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  will  bring  out  shortly  a  History 
of  the  Quakers  in  Iozva,  by  Louis  T.  Jones. 
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In  the  July  issue  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Review  Olive  Baker 
writes  of  Life  and  Influence  of  Danville  and  Danville  Township,  and 
Cornelius  Roach  gives  a  summary  account  of  Missouri's  Eleven  State 
Capitols;  while  in  the  October  issue  Captain  George  S.  Grover  describes 
somewhat  casually  political  conditions  and  military  operations  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  Civil  War.  Some  letters  of  the  Rev.  Montgomery 
Schuyler  to  James  R.  Doolittle,  printed  in  this  issue,  are  of  interest. 

The  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark:  a  Story  of  the  Great  Exploration 
across  the  Continent,  1804-1806,  in  two  volumes,  by  O.  D.  Wheeler,  has 
been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Journal  of  Sergeant  Ordway,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
a  voluminous  record  running  from  May  14,  1804,  to  September  30,  1805, 
has  recently  been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company  have  published  The  Story  of  the  Pony 
Express:  an  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  Mail  Service  ever  in  Exist- 
ence, and  its  Place  in  History,  by  G.  D.  Bradley. 

Benjamin  M.  Read,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  is  the  author  and 
publisher  of  an  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  a  volume  of  more 
than  800  pages,  printed  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Read  possesses  a  considerable  collection  of  manuscript  and 
other  materials  for  the  history  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  addition  has  had 
access  to  other  little-used  materials,  such  as  the  records  in  the  College 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  of  Santa  Fe.  The  same  writer  has  prepared 
a  Chronological  Digest  of  the  great  collection  of  documentary  materials 
published  under  the  title  Documentos  ineditos  de  las  Indias. 

The  October  number  of  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  is  de- 
voted principally  to  articles  relating  to  the  state  constitution.  The  prin- 
cipal paper  is  that  on  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  by  L.  J.  Knapp,  who 
gathered  his  information  from  newspapers  of  the  time  and  from  sur- 
vivors of  the  convention.  The  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  convention 
were  never  printed.  Two  other  papers,  Notes  on  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, by  John  R.  Kinnear,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  its 
Effects  upon  Public  Interests,  by  Theodore  L.  Stiles,  are  of  the  nature 
of  appendixes  to  Mr.  Knapp's  study.  The  reprinting  of  Wilkes's  History 
of  Oregon  continues. 

The  pages  of  the  March  number  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society  are  occupied  in  the  main  with  a  reprint  (from  30  Cong., 
1  sess..  House  Misc.  No.  29)  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Neil  M.  Howison 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  of  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  coast,  harbors, 
etc.,  of  Oregon  in  1846. 

A  Financial  History  of  California  (University  of  California  Publica- 
tions in  Economics,  vol.  III.,  no.  2,  pp.  101-408),  by  William  C.  Fank- 
hauser,  is  a  well-executed  study  of  the  public  revenues,  debts,  and  expendi- 
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tures  of  the  state  from  1850  to  1910,  with  some  introductory  pages  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  revenue  laws,  the  Mexican  commercial  regulations 
and  customs  duties,  the  so-called  "civil  fund"  of  1 847-1849,  and  the 
financial  arrangements  made  by  the  constitutional  convention  of  1849.  The 
volume  contains  not  a  little  material  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
political  history  of  California,  for  instance,  in  the  pages  given  to  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1878-1879.  It  should  be  of  great  service  to 
legislators  and  officials  of  other  states. 

The  Abbe  H.  R.  Casgrain,  professor  in  the  University  of  Quebec,  has 
written  Montcalm  et  Levis:  les  Franqais  an  Canada  (Tours,  Mame,  1913, 
pp.  328).  Another  volume  of  French  Canadian  history  is  Andre  Chagny's 
Un  Defenseur  de  la  Nonvelle  France,  Francois  Picquet,  "  Le  Canadicn  ", 
1708-178 1  (Paris,  Plon,  1913). 

The  Papers  and  Records  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  vol.  X.. 
comprises  a  group  of  seven  papers,  six  of  which  relate  to  the  War  of 
1812.  The  career  and  character  of  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  are 
set  forth  with  appreciative  enthusiasm  by  J.  A.  Macdonnel,  K.  C. ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cole  contributes  an  important  despatch  from  Colonel 
Lethbridge  to  General  Brock  (August  10,  1812)  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W. 
S.  Buell  recounts  the  military  movements  in  eastern  Ontario;  Mr.  Francis 
Cleary  describes  the  defense  of  Essex;  Professor  Adam  Shortt  presents 
a  study  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  war  on  Upper  Canada;  and  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Severance  gives  an  instructive  account  of  collections  of  his- 
torical material  relating  to  the  war.  The  one  paper  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  War  of  1812  is  by  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  upon  Romantic 
Elements  in  the  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Annual  Report  of 
the  society  for  the  year,  1913,  has  also  appeared.  It  embodies  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  on  September 
10  to  13,  including  the  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  John  Dearness,  a 
discussion  of  some  deficiencies  and  problems  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  society  has  actively  interested  itself  of  late  in  the  marking  of  historic 
sites,  and  a  list  of  the  tablets,  memorials,  and  monuments  recently  erected 
is  included  in  this  report.  The  papers  read  at  these  sessions  for  the  most 
part  dealt  with  questions  of  Indian  history,  but  there  were  two  excep- 
tions that  may  be  noted:  an  address  by  Mr.  William  Houston  on  the 
institutional  development  of  Canada,  and  one  on  the  defense  of  the 
western  district,  1812-1814,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  S.  Black  of  Detroit. 

Bulletin  no.  9  (October)  of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political 
and  Economic  Science  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  is 
British  Supremacy  and  Canadian  Autonomy:  an  Examination  of  Early 
Victorian  Opinion  concerning  Canadian  Self-Government.  The  author 
limits  his  inquiry  to  those  individuals  and  groups  whose  opinions  had  a 
direct  influence  on  events,  discarding,  for  example,  the  opinions  of  the 
British  populace  and  the  British  press. 
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The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  recently  been  presented  with 
a  large  mass  of  West  Indian  newspapers  of  the  period  from  1790  to  1885 
and  including  files  from  Antigua,  Barbados,  Grenada,  Nevis,  St.  Christo- 
pher, and  St.  Lucia. 

Among  the  documents  printed  in  the  January-February  number  (vol. 
XII.,  no.  1)  of  the  Boletin  del  Archive*  National  (Havana)  are  two 
letters  from  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  April  and  June,  1841,  to  the 
Ministro  de  Ultramar  and  the  Ministro  de  Estado,  respectively,  relating 
to  the  slavery  problem,  and  particularly  concerning  the  activities  of  David 
Turnbull,  British  consul  at  Havana;  some  information  transmitted  (April, 
1878)  by  the  Spanish  minister  in  Washington  relative  to  preparations 
for  filibustering  expeditions,  implicating  General  "  William  J."  [William 
F.]  Smith;  and  the  address  (translated  into  Spanish)  of  Dr.  Dunbar 
Rowland  before  the  International  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians, 
held  in  Brussels  in  1910. 

In  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Costa  Rica,  by 
Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia,  translated  by  H.  J.  W.  Van  Dyke  (Crowell), 
the  author,  an  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  public  instruction  of 
Costa  Rica,  outlines  the  early  history  of  the  country,  the  process  of  divi- 
sion, and  the  establishment  of  regular  government. 

The  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Bibliography  contains  a  pre- 
liminary list  of  the  national  bibliographies  of  the  South  American 
republics. 

C.  A.  Villanueva  is  the  author  of  La  Monarquia  en  America;  Bolivar 
y  el  General  San  Martin  (Paris,  Ollendorff,  1912,  pp.  viii,  287).  The 
same  writer  has  prepared  a  handbook  of  American  history  in  Spanish, 
Resumen  de  la  Historia  General  de  America  (Paris,  Gamier,  1913). 

Capitulos  de  una  Historia  Civil  y  Militar  de  Colombia,  cuarta  serie 
(Bogota,  Imprenta  Electrica,  1913,  pp.  iv,  160),  by  Francisco  Javier  Ver- 
gara  y  Velasco,  comprises  eight  chapters  on  detached  phases  of  Colombian 
history.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  upon  the  religion  of  the 
Chibchas. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  D.  Scisco,  The  Track  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  151 3  (Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  XLV. 
10)  ;  M.  W.  Jernegan,  A  Forgotten  Slavery  of  Colonial  Days  [white 
servitude]  (Harper's  Monthly,  October)  ;  H.  E.  Egerton,  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  Imperial  Union  (United  Empire,  October)  ;  T.  N. 
Page,  The  Romantic  Founding  of  Washington  (Scribner's  Magazine. 
September)  ;  R.  W.  Neeser,  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  ro, 
1813  (U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  September)  ;  A.  R.  H.  Ranson, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  (Sewanee  Review,  October)  ;  id.,  New 
Stories  of  Lee  and  Jackson  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  October)  ;  Mary 
A.  Jackson,  With  "Stonewall"  Jackson  in  Camp  (Hearst's  Magazine, 
September);    id.,    Some    War-Time   Letters    of   "Stonewall"   Jackson 
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(ibid.,  October)  ;  C.  O.  Paullin,  A  Half  Century  of  Naval  Administration, 
1861-jpu,  V.,  VI.,  VII.  (U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  September)  ; 
L.  B.  Boudin,  Der  Kampf  der  Arbcitcrklasse  gegen  die  Richtcrliche 
Gewalt  in  den  Vercinigten  Staaten  (Archiv  fur  die  Geschichte  des 
Sozialismus  und  der  Arbeiterbewegung,  IV.  1)  ;  E.  Gerardin,  La  Ques- 
tion de  I'Arbitrage  aux  Conferences  Panamericaines  (Revue  des  Sci- 
ences Politiques,  September)  ;  P.  F.  Brissenden,  The  Launching  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (University  of  California  Publications 
in  Economics,  IV.  1). 


ERRATUM. 
On  page  66  of  the  October  number  of  the  American   Historical 
Review  the  statement  is  made  that  Congress  passed  the  act  relating  to 
"  captured  and  abandoned  property  "  on  March  12,  1863.     This  act  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  2,  and  by  the  House  on  March  3. 


LIST  OF  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  IN  HISTORY  NOW 

IN  PROGRESS  AT  THE  CHIEF  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES,  DECEMBER,  1913 

[In  1897  the  compiler  of  this  list  began  the  practice  of  collecting,  from  pro- 
fessors of  American  history  having  charge  of  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree, 
lists  of  the  subjects  of  their  dissertations.  These  were  then  circulated  among  the 
professors,  in  typewritten  form,  to  avoid  duplication  and  for  other  purposes. 
Subsequently  the  list  was  enlarged  to  include  all  subjects,  and  not  solely  the 
American.  In  1902  the  practice  began  of  printing  the  lists.  That  for  December, 
1909,  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  those  historical  dissertations  which  had  been 
printed.  The  list  for  December,  191 2,  was  printed  in  the  History  Teacher's 
Magazine  for  January,  1913.  Henceforward,  it  may  be  expected  that  such  lists 
will  appear  annually  in  the  January  number  of  this  journal.  Copies  of  the  printed 
lists  for  the  years  1904,  1906,  and  1909-1911,  can  still  be  supplied  by  the  compiler 
(J.  F.  Jameson,  1140  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  the  last,  1912,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  publishers  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine,  162 1  Ranstead 
street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.] 

GENERAL 

A.  R.  Morgan,  A.B.  California  1909;  A.M.  Chicago  1912.  The  History 
of  Ecclesiastical  Legislation  concerning  Divorce,  especially  in  Mod- 
ern Times.     Chicago. 

E.  P.  Smith,  A.B.  Women's  College  of  Baltimore  1904;  A.M.  Columbia 
1909.       History    of    the    Opposition    to    the    Theory    of    Evolution. 


Cohimb 


ANCIENT   HISTORY 


A.  S.  Anspacher,  A.B.  Cincinnati  1900.     Tiglath-Pileser  II.     Columbia. 
S.  G.  Dunseath,  A.B.  Ursinus  1910;  A.M.  Columbia  191 1.    An  Economic 

Interpretation  of  Hebrew  History  from  the  Egyptian  Bondage  to  the 

Fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  D.    Columbia. 
George  Dahl,  A.B.  Yale  1908,  A.M.  1909.     The  History  of  the  City  of 

Dor,  Syria.    Yale. 
W.  B.  Fleming,  A.B.  Muskingum  1894,  A.M.   1897;   B.D.  Drew  1897. 

History  of  the  City  of  Tyre.    Columbia. 
Oric  Bates,  A.B.  Harvard  1905.    The  History  of  Cyrene.    Harvard. 
C.  W.  Blegen,  A.B.  Minnesota  1907;  A.B.  Yale  1908.     Studies  in  the 

History  of  Ancient  Corinth.     Yale. 
R.  V.  Cram,  A.B.  Harvard  1907,  A.M.  1908.     Studies  in  the  History  of 

Attic  Denies.    Harvard. 
E.  C.  Hunsden,  A.B.  Columbia  1908.    History  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony. 

Columbia. 
H.  P.  Arnold,  A.B.  Harvard  1906,  A.M.   1907.     Chronology  of  Delos, 

314-166  B.  C.    Harvard. 

(4So) 
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A.  E.  R.  Boak,  A.B.  Queen's  1907;  A.M.  Harvard  191 1.     The  Roman 

Magistri :  a  Study  in  Constitutional  History.    Harvard. 
S.  P.  R.  Chadwick,  A.B.  Harvard  1892,  A.M.  1899.     The  Conditions  of 

Italian  Colonization  during  the  Government  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

Harvard. 
R.    N.    Blews,    A.B.    Greenville    1904.       The    Lex    Julia    Municipalis. 

Cornell. 
W.  E.  Caldwell,  A.B.  Cornell   1910.     Roman  Society  under  the  Julian 

and  Claudian  Principes.    Columbia. 
Maud  Hamilton,  A.B.  Cornell   1902.     The   Sources  of  Metal   and  Ore 

Supplies  in  the  Roman  Empire.     Wisconsin. 
R.  P.  Blake,  A.B.  California  1908;  A.M.  Harvard  1909.    Imperial  Legis- 
lation   on    Religious    Matters    during    the    Later    Roman    Empire. 

Harvard. 
Dora  Askowith,  A.B.  Barnard  1908;  A.M.  Columbia  1909.     Documents 

on  the  History  of  the  Jews  during  the  Roman  Empire.     Columbia. 
R.  R.  Powell,  A.B.  Rochester  191 1.    The  Development  in  Roman  and  in 

English  Law  of  Remedies  against  Fraud.     Columbia. 

EAKLY    CHURCH    HISTORY 

C.  H.  Lyttle,  A.B.  Western  Reserve  1907,  A.M.  1908;  B.D.  Meadville 
1910.  Bar-Daisan  of  Edessa:  his  Influence  upon  the  Doctrines  of 
Mani  the  Persian.    Harvard. 

Maude  A.  Huttmann,  B.S.  Columbia  1904,  A.M.  1905.  Persecution  and 
Toleration  in  the  Early  Fourth  Century.     Columbia. 

Dudley  Tyng,  A.B.  Harvard  1902,  A.M.  1904;  B.D.  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  1909.     Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.    Harvard. 

MEDIEVAL    HISTORY 

J.  E.  Wrench,  A.B.  Cornell  1906.  The  Muslim  Conquest  of  Asia  Minor. 
Wisconsin. 

T.  P.  Oakley,  A.B.  Columbia  1909.    The  Penitentials.    Columbia. 

T.  C.  Van  Cleve,  A.B.  Missouri  191 1.  The  Celtic  Element  in  the  Civi- 
lization of  the  Carolingian  Empire.     Wisconsin. 

H.  H.  Maurer,  A.B.  Wisconsin  1907,  A.M.  1909.  The  Judicial  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Old  French  Procedure. 
Chicago. 

A.  C.  Krev,  A.B.  Wisconsin  1907,  A.M.  1908.  The  Latin  Patriarchate 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     JVisconsin. 

E.  H.  Byrne,  Litt.B.  Wisconsin  1903.  Genoese  Colonies  in  Syria,  1100- 
1300.     Wisconsin. 

M.  R.  Gutsch,  A.B.  Wisconsin  1908,  A.M.  1909.  Preparations  for  the 
Fourth  Crusade.    JVisconsin. 

J.  R.  Knipfing,  A.B.  Cornell  191 1.  The  Social  Activities  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans in  Western  Europe  during  the  Thirteenth  Century.    Columbia. 
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R.  A.  Newhall,  A.B.  Minnesota  1910,  A.M.  191 1.  The  English  in  Nor- 
mandy in  the  Period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.     Harvard. 

C.  O.  Hardy,  A.B.  Ottawa  1904.  The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  Normandy,  1422-1435.     Chicago. 

MODERN    EUROPEAN    HISTORY 

A.  P.  Evans,  A.B.  Cornell  191 1.    Religious  Tolerance  in  the  Age  of  the 

Reformation  (1516-1530).    Cornell. 
F.  E.  Held,  A.B.  Emporia  1902,  A.M.  1908.    Johann  Valentine  Andrea's 

Christianapolis  and  the  Utopias  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Illinois. 
N.  A.  Olsen,  A.B.  Luther  1907;  A.M.  Wisconsin  1909.    Trade  Relations 

between  England  and  the  Scandinavian  Countries  from  the  Sixteenth 

to  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Harvard. 

E.  W.  Pahlow,  Litt.B.  Wisconsin  1899;  A.M.  Harvard  1901.  The  Diplo- 
matic Relations  between  England  and  Holland,  1668  to  1672.    Harvard. 

Anne  E.  Burlingame,  A.B.  Syracuse  1900;  A.M.  Columbia  1910.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  England  and  France  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     Columbia. 

F.  M.  Russell,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  1912,  A.M.  1913.  American  Gov- 
ernmental Interest  in  and  Participation  in  European  Affairs.  Leland 
Stanford. 

H.  N.  Sherwood,  A.B.  Indiana  1909;  A.M.  Harvard  1910.    The  Relations 

of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  1780-1795.    Harvard. 
A.  L.  Kohlmeier,  A.B.  Indiana  1908,  A.M.  Harvard  191 1.     Commerce 

between  the  United  States  and  the  Dutch  from  1783  to  1789.    Harvard. 
J.  A.  C.  Mason,  A.B.  Toronto  1905.     The  Continental  System  and  the 

Orders  in  Council.     Columbia. 
Peter  Hoekstra,  A.B.  Michigan  1910,  A.M.  1911.    The  Relations  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands,  1815-1840.     Pennsylvania. 
Dexter  Perkins,  A.B.  Harvard  1909.    The  Early  Effects  of  the  Monroe 

Doctrine  in  Europe.     Harvard. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND 

W.  O.  Ault,  A.B.  Baker  1907;  B.A.  Oxford  1910.  The  Private  Court  in 
England.    Yale. 

J.  E.  Miller,  A.B.  Kansas  1910;  A.M.  Illinois  1913.  Benefit  of  Clergy 
in  England.    Illinois. 

M.  R.  Logan,  A.B.  Goucher  1904;  Ph.M.  Chicago  1906.  Sumptuary 
Legislation  in  England.     Johns  Hopkins. 

C.  A.  Smith,  A.B.  Kansas  1908;  A.M.  Yale  1909.  The  English  Liberty 
(Immunity).     Yale. 

Carl  Stephenson,  A.B.  De  Pauw  1907,  A.M.  1908.  The  Military  Obliga- 
tions of  English  Boroughs.    Harvard. 

James  Kenny,  A.B.  Toronto  1907;  A.M.  Wisconsin  1908.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Sources  for  the  Early  History  of  Ireland.    Columbia. 
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C.  W.  David,  B.A.  Oxford  1911;  A.M.  Wisconsin  1912.  The  Reign  of 
Henry  II.  in  Relation  to  Literature  and  Learning.    Harvard. 

H.  H.  Holt,  B.A.  Oxford  1908;  A.M.  Wisconsin  1909.  The  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing in  England,  1172-1183.    Wisconsin. 

H.  A.  Kellar,  A.B.  Chicago  1909.  King  John:  the  Interdict  and  Ex- 
chequer.    Wisconsin. 

Lyman  Howes,  A.B.  Leland  Stanford  1906;  A.M.  Columbia  191 1. 
Educational  Theories  and  Educational  Influence  of  Roger  Bacon. 
Columbia. 

Sarah  W.  Davis,  A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  1909,  A.M.  1910.  A  Study  of 
Assarts  in  England  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  Bryn 
Mawr. 

P.  G.  Mode,  A.B.  McMaster  1897,  A.M.  1898,  Th.B.  1899.  The  Influence 
of  the  Black  Death  on  the  Church  in  England.    Chicago. 

A.  L.  Rowland,  A.B.  Temple  1908;  A.M.  Pennsylvania  191 1.  English 
Trade  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Pennsylvania. 

Susan  M.  Lough,  Ph.B.  Chicago  1907,  Ph.M.  1909.  Administration  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     Chicago. 

A.  B.  Stonex,  A.B.  Indiana  1906,  A.M.  1907.  The  Usurer  in  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth.     Pennsylvania. 

H.  M.  Wriston,  A.B.  Wesleyan  191 1,  A.M.  1912.  The  English  Monarcho- 
machs.    Harvard. 

T.  R.  Galbraith,  B.S.  Pennsylvania  1897.  The  First  Five  Years  of  the 
British  East  India  Company.    Pennsylvania., 

R.  B.  Westerfield,  A.B.  Ohio  Northern  University  1907,  A.M.  1910;  A.M. 
Yale  191 1.  The  Mercantile  Organization  in  England  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.    Yale. 

F.  W.  Pitman,  Ph.B.  Yale  1904,  A.M.  1906.  The  History  of  the  Sugar 
Industry  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.    Yale. 

A.  J.  Klein,  A.B.  Wabash  1906;  B.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary  1909; 
A.M.  Columbia  1909.  The  Sources  for  Tolerance  in  England  during 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  CHARLESTON  AND  COLUMBIA 


OF  sixteen  cities  in  which  the  American  Historical  Association 
has  met  since  its  earliest  days  in  Saratoga,  only  one  was  as 
small  as  Charleston;  but,  as  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society  rightly  said  in  his  interesting  address  of  welcome, 
it  may  easily  be  maintained  that  no  American  city  of  the  size  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  historical  events  of  such  importance.  The 
remembrance  of  these  events  combined  with  the  historical  buildings 
and  the  picturesque  domestic  architecture  of  Charleston  to  make  it 
an  exceedingly  interesting  place  in  which  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
of  an  historical  society ;  and  the  interest  was  heightened  by  the  pains 
which  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  took,  with  most  intelli- 
gent hospitality,  to  ensure  that  members  should  see  the  sites  and 
buildings  that  would  chiefly  appeal  to  them,  and  should  know  their 
history.  Similar  pains  were  taken  by  the  Association's  hosts  at 
Columbia,  which  also  has  its  historic  memories;  and  the  automobile 
ride  around  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  will  take  rank  beside  the 
steamboat  excursion  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  attended.  Among  other  hospitable  attentions,  the  reception 
offered  by  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  at  Charleston  and 
the  sumptuous  luncheon  of  the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
especially  to  be  recorded,  and  the  kindness  with  which  the  authorities 
of  the  Citadel,  of  the  Confederate  Home  and  College,  and  of  the 
Charleston  clubs,  threw  open  their  doors  to  members,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  first-named,  provided  abundant  rooms  for  sessions.  Two  days, 
Monday  December  29  and  Tuesday  December  30,  were  spent  in 
sessions  at  Charleston,  the  last  day  of  the  year  in  sessions  at  Co- 
lumbia. That  between  the  two  came  a  night  train  leaving  Charleston 
at  3:20  a.  m.  was  a  painful  incident  of  the  occasion,  and,  though 
few  who  attended  would  willingly  have  missed  seeing  either  city,  it 
-31.        (467) 
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must  in  general  be  hoped  that  meetings  divided  between  two  places 
will  seldom  occur  hereafter. 

Though  Charleston  and  Columbia  are  farther  from  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  Association's  membership  than  any  city  in  which 
meetings  have  previously  been  held,  save  New  Orleans,  the  attend- 
ance was  greater  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  was  a 
registration  of  208  at  Charleston,  and  a  few  more  appeared  at  Co- 
lumbia. Nearly  a  third  of  the  attendance  was  of  Southern  members. 
To  the  remainder  a  large  element  was  contributed  by  the  special  train 
which  came  down  from  New  York,  bringing  a  party  of  seventy-six. 
As  in  the  similar  case  of  the  special  train  to  New  Orleans  ten  years 
before,  these  had,  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other  at  greater 
leisure  than  is  possible  during  the  meetings,  the  opportunity  for  visits 
to  interesting  cities  on  the  way — a  forenoon  at  Richmond,  an  after- 
noon at  Petersburg  and  its  battlefield,  and  on  the  return  a  day  in 
Washington. 

In  any  summing-up  of  the  pleasures  of  the  meeting,  members 
would  certainly  wish  that  the  most  especial  thanks  should  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  two  committees  of  local  arrangements — that  at  Charles- 
ton, headed  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barnwell,  and  that  at  Columbia,  of 
which  Mr.  B.  F.  Taylor  was  chairman— and  to  the  committee  on 
programme,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  St.  George  L. 
Sioussat,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

In  quality  the  programme  was  excellent,  in  quantity,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  excessive.  No  doubt  committees  on  programme  start  out 
each  year  with  excellent  views  respecting  the  merits  of  simplicity, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  them  against  the  pressure  of  specialists, 
prone  to  think  more  of  their  own  specialties  than  of  the  benefits  of 
listening  to  thoughts  lying  outside  their  customary  spheres.  Eleven 
"  conferences  ",  in  eleven  different  fields,  were  laid  down  upon  the 
programme,  besides  the  usual  joint  session  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association  and  two  other  general  sessions.  Such 
an  arrangement,  not  uncommon  of  late,  means  three  "conferences" 
carried  on  simultaneously  each  morning,  and  three  each  afternoon, 
bringing  often  to  irreverent  lips  an  unseemly  comparison  to  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Messrs.  Forepaugh  and  Ringling,  whose 
methods  prove  distracting  to  even  the  hardiest  minds.  Of  the  eleven 
conferences,  five  were  simple  readings  of  papers,  without  time  or 
without  plan  for  discussion.  The  most  lively  discussions  occurred  in 
those  conferences  which  were  pedagogical  in  intention.  Those  which 
took  place  in  the  somewhat  jejune  conference  of  historical  societies 
and  in  that  of  archivists  suffered  from  the  usual  defect,  that  most 
participants  rather  described  their  own  practices  than  entered  on  a 
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broader  consideration  of  the  general  themes;  but  this  is  because  of 
that  isolation  of  such  workers  which  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  these 
conferences  to  correct. 

Of  these  conferences,  three  took  place  on  the  first  morning  of  the 
session,  that  on  historical  materials,  that  on  the  social  and  industrial 
aspects  of  modern  history,  and  that  on  American  religious  history. 
In  the  first  of  these,  presided  over  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barnwell, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  the  opening  paper 
was  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  whose  theme  was  Manuscripts  and  Historical  Archives.  The 
purport  of  his  paper  was  to  call  attention  to  the  increasing  accumula- 
tion of  records  of  an  administrative  character,  the  tendency  to  save 
what  is  of  only  secondary  value  as  historical  material,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  not  having  these  records  utilized  at  once  by  competent 
officials,  especially  fitted  to  digest  and  interpret  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  administration  have  altered.  The  telegraph  and  newspaper 
have  changed  the  character  of  general  correspondence,  so  that  the 
letter  of  to-day  will  be  less  interesting  historically  than  the  letter  of  a 
century  ago.  Much  of  state  activity  can  be  recorded  in  compressed 
form  provided  our  civil  service  is  of  adequate  quality,  and  the  dupli- 
cation and  unnecessary  accumulation  which  constitute  our  present 
embarrassment  and  danger  can  thus  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart  of  Philadelphia  followed  with  a  most 
interesting  paper,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  on  Frauds  in  His- 
torical Portraiture,  or  Spurious  Portraits  of  Historical  Personages. 
Mr.  Hart  claimed  for  his  subject  an  importance  and  an  expanse  of 
field  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed.  Emphasizing  the  value 
of  portraiture  as  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  historical  person- 
alities, he  showed  however  how  frequently  portraitures  had  been  mis- 
named by  "  fraud,  accident,  and  mistake  ",  from  the  spurious  por- 
trait of  Christ,  of  the  fifth  century,  down.  He  stated  that  the  earliest 
authentic  portrait,  from  life,  of  a  known  person  was  the  fresco  of 
Dante  by  Giotto,  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  but  dwelt  chiefly  upon 
portraits  relating  to  America.  Referring  to  the  spurious  portraits 
of  Columbus,  William  Penn,  Roger  Williams,  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  wholesale,  the  Sully  portrait  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  hundred  spurious  portraits  of  Washington,  and  many 
others  down  to  a  Columbus  in  Chicago  altered  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  thorough  investigation  and  veri- 
fication before  acceptance  of  a  counterfeit  presentment  as  a  true 
representation  of  the  subject  claimed  for  it. 

Still  another  variety  of  historical  material  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Paullin  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  in  the 
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Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in  a  paper1  on  Materials  for  an 
Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States,  which,  as  is 
known,  that  department  is  producing  under  his  supervision.  After 
speaking  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  this  undertaking,  Dr. 
Paullin  gave  the  general  headings  of  a  proposed  table  of  contents, 
and  then  described  the  maps  and  materials,  classified  under  each 
head.  The  general  headings  are,  physical  geography,  aborigines, 
early  maps  of  America,  routes  of  explorers  and  colonizers,  bound- 
aries and  divisions,  industrial  and  social  maps,  political  maps,  maps 
of  cities,  and  military  maps.  The  importance  and  labor  of  determin- 
ing county  boundary  lines,  for  the  purposes  of  several  of  these  varie- 
ties, were  dwelt  upon,  the  preliminary  steps  involving  compilation 
from  the  statutes  of  each  state  relative  to  county  boundaries  and  the 
procuring  of  all  available  maps  showing  the  lines,  physical  features, 
and  local  monuments  to  which  the  statutes  refer.  The  insufficiency 
of  the  material  relating  to  social  and  industrial  history  for  the 
colonial  period,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  that  presented  for  the 
period  since  censuses  began,  were  pointed  out.  Professor  Frederic 
L.  Paxson  of  Wisconsin,  in  discussion  of  Dr.  Paullin's  paper,  spoke 
of  the  need  for  a  complete  series  of  outline  county  maps  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  constant  classification  of  census  and  election 
statistics  is  by  counties.  Decennial  county  maps  appeared  to  him 
insufficient.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  map  for  each  year  of 
congressional  elections ;  and  hoped  that  the  editors  would  find  it  pos- 
sible to  present  a  compilation  of  geographic  statistics  and  conditions 
rather  than  a  series  of  historical  essays  in  the  form  of  maps.  Mr. 
Barnwell,  commenting  on  the  several  papers,  called  attention  to  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  census  of  1870  in  the  southern  states. 

The  conference  on  the  social  and  industrial  aspects  of  modern 
history,  presided  over  by  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  Columbia 
University,  which  met  on  the  same  morning,  proved  of  interest  to  a 
very  considerable  number.  The  opening  paper  of  the  conference,  by 
Dr.  Walter  P.  Hall  of  Princeton,  Social  Forces  in  English  Politics 
in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century,  discussed  the  social  philosophy 
which  dominated  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
showed  how  the  complete  failure  of  this  laissez-faire  philosophy  to 
ameliorate  the  evils  incident  upon  the  use  of  the  factory  system  had 
evoked  three  new  schools  of  thought,  the  Tory  socialists,  the  trade 
unionists,  and  the  Owenites.  The  first  of  these  succeeded  in  passing 
the  Factory  Acts,  but  was  defeated  in  the  new  Poor  Law ;  the  trade 
unionists  did  much  to  change  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  the 
laissez-faire  doctrine,  but  they  soon  narrowed  their  influence ;  while 

1  Printed  in  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine  for  March. 
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the  followers  of  Robert  Owen  attempted  to  establish  co-operative 
communities,  a  union  of  all  the  workers,  and  labor  exchanges,  and 
failed  in  all  three  respects.  The  study  of  this  early  reaction  against 
the  laissez-faire  philosophy  not  only  helps  us  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  the  nineteenth  century  but  makes  clear  the  source  of  many 
present-day  social  theories. 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  followed 
with  a  paper  on  Social  and  Industrial  History  in  Colleges  and 
Schools,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  lack  of  text-books  which  ade- 
quately discuss  this  aspect  of  history.  He  emphasized  the  dryness 
of  history  to  a  student  who  finds  his  text  but  a  collection  of  political 
or  military  facts  which  cannot  be  correlated  with  his  every-day  life. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  was  opened  by  Professor  Herbert  D. 
Foster  of  Dartmouth,  who  agreed  that  social  and  industrial  history 
must  be  taught,  but  argued  that  as  yet  there  was  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  their  domain.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  are  they  ?  "  would  clear  away  much  of  the 
difficulty.  Professor  Arthur  I.  Andrews  of  Tufts  College  cited  vari- 
ous points  in  the  usual  course  of  teaching  political  history,  such  as 
the  Crusades,  the  commercial  endeavors  of  explorers  and  discoverers 
from  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  voyages,  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  Spain,  as  offering  ample  opportunity 
for  somewhat  extended  work  along  social  and  industrial  lines.  Miss 
Helen  L.  Young  of  the  New  York  Normal  College  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  building  a  framework  of  political  history  about  which  to 
group  social  factors.  She  also  cited  the  lack  of  material  in  English 
for  social  studies  of  any  country  other  than  England  as  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  such  teaching.  Mr.  J.  Lynn  Barnard  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  text-books  must  be  re- 
written to  answer  social  and  economic  questions  rather  than  political 
ones,  since  our  life  to-day  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  social  and 
economic  and  therefore  our  interest  is  in  those  aspects  of  life  in  the 
past.  Miss  Mildred  Thompson  of  Vassar  also  held  that  the  emphasis 
in  the  writing  and  teaching  of  history  must  be  shifted  from  the 
political  to  the  social  and  industrial  point  of  view.  She  stated  her 
belief  that  the  students'  dislike  of  history  was  the  result  of  mistaken 
emphasis  and  could  be  speedily  overcome  if  the  vital  economic  facts 
were  but  made  more  prominent.  Dr.  Frederick  Duncalf,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  agreed  in  the  main  with  this  but  believed  that 
already  history  was  meeting  the  demands  made  on  it  for  social  and 
economic  training.  Professor  Marshall  S.  Brown,  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  allowing  the  pendulum  to  swing 
too  far,  and  of  overestimating  the  importance  of  economic  history 
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as  much  as  it  has  been  previously  underestimated.  The  same  view 
was  maintained  by  Dr.  Albert  T.  Olmstead  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  whose  belief  was  that  historical  thinking  was  best  secured 
by  training  in  political  history.  Miss  Katherine  Wickers,  of  the 
Maury  High  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  added  a  word  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  teaching  of  social  and  industrial  history  to  the  child  in 
the  grammar  grades,  to  whom  political  history  was  of  little  value. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  conference  seemed  to  be  that  moder- 
ation of  zeal  for  social  and  industrial  studies  would  result  in  a  wise 
balance  between  social,  industrial,  and  political  history. 

In  a  conference  on  American  religious  history,  held  the  same 
morning.  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  who  presided,  read  the  first  paper, 
entitled  Reasons  for  Studying  American  Religious  History.  The 
reasons  dwelt  upon  were  more  especially  those  which  might  appeal 
to  laymen,  partly  because  the  conference  consisted  of  lay  teachers 
of  history  (the  professional  students  of  church  history  attending 
rather  the  sessions  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  at 
New  York),  and  partly  because  of  the  exceptional  extent  to  which 
the  development  of  religious  organizations  in  America  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  laymen.  Reasons  for  the  study  of  American  religious 
history  in  elementary  and  high  schools  were  considered  as  well  as 
those  applicable  to  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.  Among 
the  reasons  cited,  aside  from  those  related  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  was  its  value  as  a  means  toward  teaching  fairness  of  mind. 

Professor  Christopher  B.  Coleman  of  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, followed  with  a  suggestive  paper  on  Some  Salient  Features 
of  American  Christianity,  a  title  justified  by  the  development  in  the 
United  States  of  a  distinctive  phase  of  Christianity  marked  by  cer- 
tain American  characteristics.  Among  the  influences  which  have 
produced  these  distinctive  features  of  our  religious  life  four  were 
particularly  noted:  religious  liberty,  resulting  in  the  voluntary  system 
and  in  spontaneous  development,  the  frontier,  with  its  natural  empha- 
sis upon  a  partizan  God  and  upon  democracy,  immigration  in  so  far 
as  it  has  involved  the  transplanting  of  religious  ideas  and  institu- 
tions from  Europe,  and  climatic  and  geographic  forces,  which  per- 
haps have  given  us  a  more  variable,  a  less  imaginative,  and  a  less 
aesthetic  type  of  Christianity  than  that  of  Europe.  Among  the  more 
salient  features  of  American  Christianity,  attention  was  called  to  the 
conservatism  of  its  theology,  to  its  engrossment  in  practical  problems 
and  in  organization,  to  the  relative  intensity  of  its  religious  interests, 
and  to  the  evolution  of  new  and  even  revolutionary  interpretations 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  Mormonism,  with  its  literalism,  materialistic 
monism,  polygamy,  and  political  activity  is  largely  the  product  of 
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frontier  conditions,  while  on  the  other  hand  Christian  Science  with 
its  denial  of  matter,  its  spiritualistic  monism,  its  effort  to  eliminate 
pain  and  sickness,  its  emphasis  upon  the  feminine  element,  is  largely 
the  product  of  an  old,  well-to-do  community,  with  few  external 
dangers  and  hardships,  and  with  a  numerical  predominance  of 
women  over  men. 

In  a  paper  on  Christianity  and  Slavery  in  the  American  Colonies, 
Professor  Marcus  W.  Jernegan  of  the  University  of  Chicago  traced 
the  development  of  the  notion  that  the  enslaving  of  infidels  by 
Christians  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  former  might  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  He  showed  that  certain 
decisions  of  English  courts,  based  on  the  principle  that  infidel  negroes 
could  be  held  as  slaves  in  England,  but  when,  baptized  and  domiciled 
as  inhabitants  became  free,  led  to  the  notion  that  in  the  American 
colonies  also,  a  baptized  slave  could  claim  freedom ;  and  that  there- 
fore, in  order  to  encourage  the  Christianization  of  the  negro,  acts 
were  passed  denying  that  baptism  of  a  slave  conferred  freedom.  It 
was  shown  that  masters  generally,  before  1730,  opposed  religious 
instruction  of  their  slaves.  Various  causes,  economic,  political,  and 
social,  were  mentioned.  It  was  believed  that  such  instruction  would 
bring  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  keeping  slaves,  that  increased  knowl- 
edge would  make  them  less  governable,  and  that  more  social  privi- 
leges would  be  demanded.  Other  hindrances  to  Christianization  of 
slaves  were  pointed  out,  such  as  lack  of  clergymen,  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves,  and  acts  passed  to  prevent  them  from  assembling. 
The  attitude  of  various  religious  denominations  was  discussed,  re- 
specting the  holding  of  slaves  by  members,  their  conversion,  bap- 
tism, and  right  to  participate  in  church  affairs.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  perhaps  less  than  ten  per  cent,  had  been  even  nominally 
Christianized. 

Professor  Evarts  B.  Greene  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  a 
paper  on  the  Anglican  Outlook  on  the  American  Colonies  in  the 
Early  Eighteenth  Century,  said  in  substance :  The  first  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  effort  of  the  Anglican 
churchmen  to  strengthen  the  church  in  the  colonies.  For  this  work 
the  active  agent  was  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  which  turned  its  energies  both  to  the  colonists  and 
to  the  Indians.  The  missionaries  were,  however,  prone  to  neglect  the 
Indians  for  the  more  attractive  work  among  the  colonists.  In  their 
work  the  agents  of  the  society  often  came  into  contact,  sometimes 
into  conflict,  with  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  both  of  whom  they 
regarded  as  in  need  of  religious  teaching  because  of  their  neglect 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.     But  the  work  of  the  church  in  the 
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colonies  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  bishop  in  America 
and  the  failure  of  the  movement  to  establish  an  American  episcopate 
was  of  vital  political  importance  as  depriving  the  colonies  of  a  power- 
ful conservative  force. 

The  paper  by  Professor  John  S.  Bassett  of  Smith  College,  on 
the  Popular  Churches  after  the  Revolution,  related  to  the  whole 
period  from  1783  to  181 1,  and  chiefly  to  the  South.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  though  prosperous  in  the  North,  was  at  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  in  the  South. 
This  was  due  not  so  much  to  disestablishment  or  the  departure  of 
Tory  clergymen  as  to  the  character  of  the  colonial  clergy,  and  their 
cold  and  lifeless  preaching.  While  the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  this 
moribund  state  in  the  South  the  popular  churches  gained  a  strong 
footing  with  the  middle-class  farmers.  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  The  minor  churches 
played  the  same  role,  yet  acted  locally.  The  Scotch-Irish  and  the 
Highlanders  who  settled  in  the  South  were  stanch  Presbyterians,  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  also  sent  mission- 
aries to  many  Southern  communities.  A  few  congregations  of  Bap- 
tists appeared  on  the  coast  very  early.  Somewhat  later  the  Phila- 
delphia Baptist  Association  sent  missionaries  to  Virginia  and  in  1756 
a  third  Baptist  movement  appeared,  inspired  by  leaders  from-  New 
England.  The  Methodists  had  been  growing  rapidly  throughout  the 
South  since  1764,  their  advance  guided  by  leaders  sent  over  by 
Wesley.  The  fact  that  this  was  a  new  organization,  having  as  yet  no 
factions  to  harmonize,  that  its  doctrines  were  easily  understood,  that 
its  methods  were  revivalistic,  and  its  organization  flexible,  all  aided 
its  growth.  The  fervent  character  of  the  popular  preaching  in  the 
South  probably  made  an  enduring  impression  on  the  thinking  of  the 
Southern  middle  class. 

Taken  all  together,  the  efforts  made  to  interest  a  lay  audience  in 
American  religious  history,  even  though  many  things  necessarily 
dwelt  upon  in  such  a  presence  are  things  already  familiar  to  special- 
ists, seems  to  have  been  distinctly  successful. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  at  Charleston  was,  like  the  morn- 
ing, marked  by  three  conferences,  one  on  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  conference  of  those  interested  in  the  work 
of  historical  societies,  and  a  third  devoted  to  modern  English 
history. 

The  conference  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Justin  H.  Smith,  who  read  a  paper 
upon  Mexican  Feeling  toward  the  United  States  at  the  Beginning  of 
1846.    To  understand  the  matter,  Mr.  Smith  said,  it  is  essential,  first 
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of  all,  to  realize  the  characteristics  of  the  Mexicans.  Temperament- 
ally the  Mexicans  were  sentimental,  sociable,  and  under  excitement 
reckless.  Lax  regarding  the  substance  of  things,  but  devoted  to 
forms,  they  were  disposed  to  regard  Americans  as  boorish,  calcu- 
lating, aggressive.  It  was  practically  impossible  for  them  to  gauge 
aright  the  directness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  they  could  not 
fail  to  impute  to  us  designs  we  did  not  entertain.  We  must  under- 
stand also  the  effect  of  experience,  education,  environment,  and 
habits — for  instance,  of  Spain's  isolating  policy.  Our  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Mexico,  which  seemed  likely  for  a  number  of 
reasons  to  be  cordial,  began  disastrously,  and  a  series  of  diplomatic 
difficulties  followed.  We  were  believed  to  covet  her  territory,  and 
the  secession  of  Texas  was  attributed  to  atrocious  greed  on  our  part. 
Our  claims,  growing  out  of  outrages  against  American  citizens,  in- 
creased the  tension.  For  personal  reasons  Mexican  politicians  added 
to  it.  We  were  despised  as  dull-witted,  spiritless,  and  in  a  military 
sense  impotent;  and  it  was  believed  that  European  interests  would 
be  a  protection  to  Mexico.  Almost  all  influences,  therefore,  at  the 
beginning  of  1846,  tended  toward  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker  read  next  a  paper  upon  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  period  from  1835  to 
1837.  Anglo-Americans,  he  said,  who  emigrated  to  Texas  between 
1821  and  1835  broke  no  real  ties  with  the  United  States  and  formed 
none  with  Mexico;  accordingly  they  turned  naturally  to  the  United 
States  for  aid.  The  relations  between  those  two  countries  centred 
around  four  considerations:  the  non-enforcement  by  the  United 
States  of  its  neutrality  law,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Neches  instead  of  the  Sabine  boundary,  the  occupation  of  Nacog- 
doches (Texas)  by  United  States  troops  commanded  by  General  E. 
P.  Gaines  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1836,  and  the  recognition  of 
Texan  independence.  Mr.  Barker  pointed  out  that  there  were  pal- 
pable violations  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  administration  manifested  only  a  lukewarm  desire  to  enforce  it 
and  the  local  officials  none  at  all ;  that  the  claim  to  the  Neches  bound- 
ary was  absolutely  groundless;  that  Gaines's  occupation  was  not 
necessary  on  any  account,  although  he  was  apparently  honest  in 
thinking  so,  and  the  administration  seems  to  have  wished  him  to  go 
no  further  than  the  maintenance  of  absolute  neutrality  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  treaty  obligations  to  Mexico.  In  recognizing  Texan  inde- 
pendence, however,  the  United  States  was  reasonably  deliberate,  and 
acted  in  conformity  with  established  precedent,  although  in  all  its 
correspondence  with  Mexico  the  State  Department  was  unneces- 
sarily curt  and  unsympathetic,  which  tended  further  to  convince  that 
government  of  the  insincerity  of  the  United  States. 
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The  third  paper  in  this  conference  was  presented  by  Professor 
R.  M.  McElroy  of  Princeton  University  and  dealt  with  the  relations 
of  Jackson,  Houston,  and  Tyler  to  the  Annexation  of  Texas.  The 
central  idea  of  the  paper  was  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  dominant 
force  in  the  movement  to  "  regain  Texas  ".  His  motive  was  de- 
scribed, not  as  a  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  slave-holding 
states,  but  as  a  determination  to  regain  a  territory  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  "  wantonly  and  corruptly  ceded  from  us  ".  He  firmly 
believed  that  George  W.  Erving,  our  minister  to  Spain,  had,  just 
before  Jackson  became  president,  negotiated  with  Spain  a  treaty 
recognizing  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  ancient  limit  of  Louisiana,  and 
that  President  Adams  had  interfered,  closed  the  negotiations,  and  set 
our  western  boundary  at  the  Sabine.  So  believing,  Jackson  held 
that  the  secret  rejection  of  Erving's  supposed  treaty  nullified  the 
treaty  which  took  its  place.  The  latter  half  of  the  paper  traced  the 
history  of  Jackson's  efforts  to  bring  Texas  back  to  the  American 
Union.  His  view  clearly  was  that  Mexico  never  had  any  real  claim 
to  Texas,  but  that  Texas  was  merely  a  bit  of  stolen  property  which 
the  United  States  was  at  liberty  to  regain  in  any  manner  she  might 
choose,  a  view  which  makes  it  easy  to  conceive  of  his  sending  Hous- 
ton thither  to  create  revolution,  and  doing  so  without  conscious  sacri- 
fice of  honesty.  The  paper  also  touched  upon  Jackson's  influence 
with  President  Tyler.  It  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Thompson  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  dealing  with  the  present  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  historical  societies  and  organiza- 
tions of  similar  purpose  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  Alabama. 
The  secretary  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  made  the  usual 
report  upon  the  progress  of  the  historical  societies  of  the  country,  as 
evidenced  by  the  data  which  he  had  received  in  response  to  the 
annual  circulars.  The  large  increase  in  the  provision  of  buildings 
for  historical  agencies  in  the  United  States,  the  organization  of  the 
Michigan  Historical  Commission,  and  of  state  historical  surveys  in 
connection  with  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  were  commented 
upon.  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland  of  Mississippi  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  on  Co-operation  of  Historical  Societies  and 
Departments  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  conveying  the  report  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Leland  upon  the  catalogue  of  documents  in  the  archives  of 
Paris  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a  compilation 
which  is  approaching  completion,  and  may  be  expected  to  reach  its 
conclusion  in  a  few  months.  The  history  of  organized  historical 
work  in  the  Lower  South  was  made  the  first  theme  of  the  conference. 
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Professor  Yates  Snowden  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  gave 
a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  historical  societies  of  that 
region,  and  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland  an  account  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  historical  commissions  and  departments  supported  by 
the  states.  These  papers  were  supplemented  by  remarks  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  Raleigh  on  the  work,  acquisitions,  and 
new  installation  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission ;  by 
Professor  M.  L.  Bonham,  jr.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  history  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society,  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  archives  and  historical  commissions  of  that  state; 
by  Dr.  Owen  on  the  need  of  better  supervision  in  the  South  of 
county  and  other  local  archives,  to  secure  better  making  and  keeping 
and  installation  of  records,  with  further  remarks  on  the  historical 
museum  and  the  collecting  of  portraits;  by  Mr.  George  S.  Godard, 
state  librarian  of  Connecticut,  and  others. 

Finally,  a  paper  on  Planning  the  Publication  Work  of  Historical 
Agencies  was  read  by  Professor  Clarence  W.  Alvord  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  urged  that  the  published  work  of  historical 
societies  and  institutions  should  be  so  organized  that  successive 
volumes  of  documentary  material  edited  in  a  scholarly  manner  should 
be  brought  forth  for  a  number  of  years  on  a  plan  carefully  matured 
and  covering  all  the  discoverable  sources.  He  discussed  the  various 
categories  embraced  in  such  a  comprehensive  plan,  disapproved 
strongly  of  all  fortuitous  volumes  and  miscellaneous  collections,  and 
indeed  of  all  forms  of  partial  publication.  Mr.  Alvord's  doctrine, 
applicable  to  Illinois  and  other  states  which  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  documentary  publication,  was  criticized  by  Mr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford  as  one  that  would  not  work  well  in  the  older  states  where  much 
has  already  been  published,  much  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time, 
much  can  never  be  completed,  so  that  publications  cannot  always 
be  made  systematic  and  there  is  a  distinct  field  for  miscellaneous 
volumes,  and  those  of  fortuitous  construction.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits, 
while  commending  the  high  standards  advocated  by  Dr.  Alvord, 
pointed  out  that  good  work  depended  on  ideals,  money,  and  the  man, 
and  not  all  three  can  always  be  commanded.  He  adverted  to  the 
inconveniences  produced  to  librarians,  readers,  and  students  by  mis- 
cellaneous collections  which  defy  treatment  in  accordance  with  sub- 
ject-matter, and  advocated  a  certain  measure  of  courage  in  breaking 
away  from  the  stereotyped  traditions  of  "  Collections  ". 

The  sixth  of  this  busy  day's  conferences,  devoted  to  modern 
English  history,  had  as  its  piece  de  resistance  a  single  paper,  by 
Professor  A.  L.  Cross  of  Michigan,  on  Legal  Materials  as  Sources 
for  the  Study  of  Modern  English  History.     His  general  thesis  was 
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that  while  some  good  work  has  been  done  on  certain  phases  of  Eng- 
lish legal  history,  the  materials  on  the  subject  offer  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  the  development  of  political  thinking,  and  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  furnishing  sources  of  information 
which  have  been  only  inadequately  exploited.  These  materials  fall 
into  three  general  groups.  The  first  includes  the  reports  of  the 
common-law  courts  and  of  chancery,  which  incidentally  throw  much 
light  on  contemporary  life  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  charges 
and  opinions  of  the  judges,  reflect  current  political  views  and  enable 
the  student  to  trace  the  evolution  of  judge-made  law.  Secondly, 
since  the  activities  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  touch  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject  of  local  administration,  an  investigation  of  the 
records  of  quarter  sessions  promises  a  rich  harvest  which  thus  far 
has  been  only  incompletely  gathered.  Although  a  few  of  these 
records  have  been  printed,  the  bulk  of  them  still  remain  in  manu- 
script. Finally,  the  manorial  rolls  and  other  kindred  documents 
admirably  supplement  the  records  of  the  public  local  courts.  Fur- 
thermore, they  show  that  the  judicial  and  administrative  business  of 
the  private  jurisdictions  was  more  extensive  and  survived  longer  than 
was  commonly  supposed  before  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  published 
their  English  Local  Government,  a  work  which  not  only  is  a  vast 
store-house  of  information,  but  suggests  many  fertile  fields  for 
further  enquiry. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  Pro- 
fessor Carlton  H.  Hayes  of  Columbia  University  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  such  material  as  this  made  a  sense  of  relativity 
one  of  the  most  necessary  qualifications  for  the  student,  who  must 
also  exercise  care  in  dealing  with  these  sources  because  of  the  class 
prejudices  by  which  they  are  affected.  Professor  Charles  H.  Mc- 
Ilwain  of  Harvard  was  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  judges  always 
favored  the  gentry,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  in  the  Tudor  period 
they  frequently  supported  the  lower  classes.  He  too  commented  on 
the  vast  amount  of  material  both  printed  and  imprinted,  and  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  studying  it  as  a  whole,  not  for  detached  illustra- 
tions. Professor  James  T.  Baldwin  of  Vassar  drew  upon  his  experi- 
ences to  point  out  the  difficulties  in  using  legal  material — its  dis- 
couraging volume,  and  the  archaic  form  and  technical  character  of 
the  documents.  While  a  collaboration  in  the  work  of  publication 
was  greatly  to  be  desired,  there  was  still,  he  believed,  an  opportunity 
for  individual  students  dealing  with  subjects  of  limited  scope  to 
achieve  excellent  results.  Professor  Cross  closed  the  discussion  with 
a  few  remarks  in  which  he  agreed  with  Professor  Mcllwain  that  the 
judges  were  frequently  in  sympathy  with  the  lower  classes. 
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At  the  general  public  session  of  the  whole  society,  held  in  the 
evening  in  Hibernian  Hall,  a  felicitous  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barnwell,  as  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Historical  Society.  He  touched  upon  the  leading  points  in  the 
history  of  Charleston,  with  an  eloquence  which  made  all  who  heard 
him  sensible  of  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  events,  and  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  meaning  of  the  conditions,  which  he  described.  The 
presidential  address  of  Professor  Dunning,  which  then  followed,  was 
heard  with  manifest  appreciation  and  delight  by  a  large  audience  of 
the  Charleston  public  and  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  In 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  journal,  it  has  already  been 
printed  in  our  January  number. 

On  the  second  morning,  the  vigorous  sons  and  daughters  of  his- 
tory, unwearied  by  six  conferences  and  an  evening  session,  proceeded 
bravely  to  a  fresh  day's  programme  embracing  three  morning  con- 
ferences, a  trip  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  annual  business  meeting,  and  an 
evening  session.  The  three  conferences  displayed  upon  the  morn- 
ing's menu  related  respectively  to  the  teaching  of  history,  colonial 
commerce,  and  military  history. 

In  the  conference  on  the  teaching  of  history  Professor  J.  G. 
deRoulhac  Hamilton  presided.  Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson 
of  the  College  of  Charleston  read  the  first  paper  of  the  conference, 
on  the  Place  of  History  in  the  Curriculum.  He  set  for  himself  two 
questions,  Why  is  history  in  the  curriculum  ?  and,  What  work  is  it  to 
do  there?  In  answering  the  first  question  Professor  Stephenson 
discarded  many  tests — history  is  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
inculcating  principles  of  conduct,  it  is  not  to  laud  the  deeds  of  our 
ancestors,  it  is  not,  in  the  secondary  schools,  to  be  treated  as  a 
descriptive  science.  We  find  that  our  own  historical  interests  fall 
into  three  classes:  a  vivid  interest  in  the  story  of  history,  in  the 
triumphs  of  man  over  circumstances;  an  interest  in  tracing  and 
analyzing  those  events  of  the  past  that  shall  explain  the  present; 
and  lastly  the  pleasure  of  research.  The  first  of  these  we  possess  in 
early  childhood,  and  it  should  form  the  touchstone  of  the  history 
teaching  of  the  grammar  grades;  with  care  the  analytic  faculty 
should  be  brought  into  play  in  the  high  school ;  research  should  be 
left  for  later  years.  And  in  the  teaching  of  history,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  the  one  thing  needful  is  imagination. 

Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  Teacher's  College  followed  with  a 
paper  on  Making  the  Past  Real,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  use  of 
pictures  and  illustrative  material,  and  urged  the  use  of  museums  and 
of  existing  buildings  which  would  actually  connect  the  past  and  the 
present.     He  also  advised  intensive  work  on  the  locality  in  which 
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the  child  lives,  as  an  aid  in  vitalizing  his  history.  Professor  Beverley 
W.  Bond,  jr.,  of  Purdue  University,  discussed  the  work  in  history 
of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South  at  Knoxville,  as  showing  the 
possibilities  of  summer  school  work.  In  former  years  the  work  has 
consisted  of  lectures  and  conferences;  this  year  there  was  added  a 
history  exhibit,  which  included  pictures,  maps,  note-books,  and 
atlases,  as  well  as  text-books,  source-books,  and  reference  books. 
It  is  intended  in  future  years  to  add  practical  work  with  the  reflecto- 
scope,  the  stereoscope,  and  the  stereopticon. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  Frederic  L.  Paxson, 
without  commenting  on  the  papers  which  had  been  read,  set  forth 
the  view  that  the  work  of  the  high  schools  must  be  limited  and 
standardized.  Miss  Mary  S.  Smith  contrasted  Southern  problems 
resulting  from  the  rural  population,  the  small  numbers  of  the  foreign- 
born,  the  necessity  of  a  double  school  system,  with  the  conditions  in 
such  a  state  as  Massachusetts.  The  great  need  of  the  Southern 
schools  is  good  teachers.  This  Professor  Milledge  L.  Bonham  also 
emphasized,  urging  that  the  university  must  develop  the  thinking 
teacher.  Universities  must  put  great  emphasis  on  subject-matter, 
before  students  are  ready  to  consider  method.  Professor  St.  George 
L.  Sioussat  placed  much  of  the  responsibility  for  poor  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  at  the  door  of  the  colleges,  since  their  requirements 
varied  widely.  The  first  step  in  standardizing  teaching  must  be  to 
standardize  college  entrance  requirements.  Professor  Herbert  D. 
Foster  thought  that  agitation  toward  these  ends  might  be  taken  up 
by  the  various  teachers'  associations.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Page  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  cited  as  a  successful  prac- 
tical experiment  a  museum  conducted  in  that  normal  school.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  I.  Andrews  cited  the  collections  of  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  invited  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  it. 

The  conference  on  colonial  commerce  was  marked  by  but  one 
main  paper,  that  of  Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews  on  that  general 
theme.  The  paper,  to  be  published  at  a  later  time  in  this  journal, 
opened  with  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  colonial 
history  a  point  of  view  not  derived  from  subsequent  events.  A 
proper  treatment  of  the  fundamental  and  normal  characteristics 
of  our  first  period  would  bring  into  the  foreground  the  total  his- 
tory of  colonial  commerce,  as  a  theme  of  equal  importance  with  the 
political  and  constitutional  aspects  of  our  early  history.  The  starting- 
point  should  be  a  proper  presentation  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  a  thorough  comprehension  should  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  of  the  ideas  underlying  this  policy,  of  the  institutions  and 
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systems  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  legal  and 
financial  history  of  the  colonies.  As  a  second  part  of  his  general 
subject,  Professor  Andrews  discussed  commerce  as  a  dominant 
interest  of  the  colonists  themselves,  apart  from  its  connection  with 
the  British  policy,  but  without  limitation  to  the  thirteen  colonies, 
examining  at  length  four  subjects :  staple  products,  shipping,  trade- 
routes,  and  markets,  regarding  which  as  yet  but  little  had  been 
written  by  historical  scholars,  though  ample  material  existed  for 
their  examination. 

Professor  O.  M.  Dickerson,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minnesota,  discussed  Professor  Andrews's  paper  at  some  length. 
While  the  programme  of  investigation  proposed  by  Professor 
Andrews  might,  he  thought,  change  the  whole  organization  of 
colonial  history,  he  could  not  admit  that  commercialism  dominated 
our  colonial  middle  ages  any  more  completely  than  it  does  to-day. 
For  instance,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  vetoes  of  colonial  laws 
must  be  explained  on  other  grounds.  In  addition  to  the  organizing 
principles  suggested  by  Professor  Andrews,  namely,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  commerce,  he  thought  that  at  least  three  others  should 
be  recognized,  the  growth  of  local  self-government,  the  westward 
movement,  and  the  development  of  imperial  interests.  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Pitman  of  Yale  University  adverted  to  the  importance  of  the 
history  of  a  developing  demand  in  Europe  for  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
other  colonial  products,  pointing  out  that  foreign  markets  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  colonies.  Dr.  Clarence  P.  Gould  of  Wooster 
University  discussed  the  economic  grouping  of  colonial  lands  as 
manifested  in  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  tobacco  belt,  con- 
current with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  food-stuffs  and  tobacco. 
In  the  conference  on  military  history,  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Jervey 
of  Charleston  read  a  paper  on  Charleston  during  the  Civil  War,  con- 
cerning himself  principally  with  an  account  of  blockade-running  and 
its  practical  results.  Not  only  was  blockade-running  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale  through  the  port  of  Charleston  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war,  but,  contrary  to  commonly  accepted  opinion,  even  to  the 
closing  of  the  war  the  business  carried  on  through  Charleston  was 
greater,  it  appears,  than  through  any  other  Confederate  port.  The 
evidence  also  indicates  that  the  capital  engaged  in  the  business  was 
largely  Carolinian  and  not  English,  as  has  been  supposed.  Mr. 
Jervey  presented  many  facts  of  interest  concerning  individual  firms 
and  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

The  second  paper  in  this  conference  was  a  careful  and  inter- 
esting account  by  Captain  Oliver  Spaulding,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter.     The  situation  in  Charleston  harbor  in 
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i860,  the  condition  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  federal  garrison  there, 
the  transfer  to  Sumter  and  the  reasons  for  it,  the  relief  expeditions 
and  their  failure,  the  preparations  for  the  siege,  and  finally  the 
bombardment  and  the  surrender,  were  all  set  forth  with  admirable 
clearness.  The  Confederate  preparations  for  the  siege  were  also 
described,  though  less  minutely.  Naturally  Captain  Spaulding  treated 
the  subject  largely  from  a  technically  military  point  of  view. 

In  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of  Military  History  in  the  Army,  by 
Captain  Arthur  L.  Conger,  U.  S.  A.,  the  place  of  military  history 
in  general  history,  and  the  importance  of  critical  historical  study  to 
professional  military  men,  especially  in  developing  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, were  briefly  discussed.  The  elementary  courses  in  history  at 
West  Point,  the  graduate  work  at  the  Army  Service  Schools  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  such  historical  study  as  is  conducted  at  the  Army 
War  College  at  Washington,  were  described  in  considerable  detail, 
particularly  the  seminary  research  work  conducted  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. The  paper  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  editing  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate Armies  in  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  the  Committee  on  Military  History 
presented  a  report  commending  the  Fort  Leavenworth  methods  and 
recommending  the  adoption  of  similar  work  at  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege, the  encouragement  of  seminary  work  in  military  history  at  the 
universities,  and,  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  an  historical  sec- 
tion of  the  General  Staff,  the  co-operation  of  military  and  civilian 
historians. 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
addressed  the  conference  on  the  unsatisfactory  provision  now  exist- 
ing for  the  naval  archives  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  desire  of 
the  two  military  departments  of  the  government,  in  the  editing  of 
the  military  records  of  the  Revolution,  to  produce  a  publication 
marked  by  all  possible  excellences  of  preparation  and  editing. 

Reserving  to  a  later  point  in  this  article  an  account  of  the  busi- 
ness meeting,  to  which  the  latter  part  of  Tuesday  afternoon  was 
devoted,  we  may  pass  to  the  second  of  the  general  or  public  evening 
sessions.  Illness  prevented  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Smith,  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  from  reading  his  promised  paper  on  the 
Psychology  of  Historical  Research,  and  the  first  paper  of  the  evening 
was  one  in  which  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  of  the  Department  of 
Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  gave 
a  history  of  the  Committee  of  the  States,  appointed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  oversee  the  Continental  business  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1784.    Though  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
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tion,  the  Committee  of  the  States  had  not  hitherto  been  called  into 
being,  and  as  the  experiment  proved  to  be  a  failure,  partly  because 
of  jealousies  and  partly  because  of  indifference,  it  was  never  tried 
again.  Its  appointment  was  desired  by  Jefferson  and  others  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  a  visible  federal  head  during  the  adjournment. 
While  it  largely  failed  to  accomplish  its  immediate  purpose  or  any- 
thing else  of  importance  and  soon  disintegrated,  nevertheless  its 
very  failure  was  of  value  because  it  emphasized  the  need  of  a  better 
constitution.  The  history  of  the  committee  given  by  Dr.  Burnett  was 
mainly  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  delegates  to  Congress  which  the 
Carnegie  Institution  is  assembling  and  will  ultimately  publish  with  a 
view  to  supplementing  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  journals. 

Professor  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  entitled,  What  became  of  the  Loyalists  at  the 
Close  of  the  Revolution?  He  told  from  original  investigations  the 
story  of  the  organized  Loyalist  bands,  of  the  border  rescuing  expedi- 
tions and  the  migrations  which  by  1791  had  increased  the  English 
population  of  Lower  Canada  to  20,000  and  that  of  Upper  Canada  to 
25,000,  of  the  refugees  in  London  and  Halifax,  of  the  short-lived 
Loyalist  colony  on  the  Penobscot,  and  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Brunswick.  From  the  Southern  cities,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the 
Loyalists  found  asylum  in  the  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Floridas.  Many  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Floridas 
poured  into  the  Bahamas  when  the  Floridas  passed  to  Spain,  increas- 
ing the  population  of  those  islands  by  several  thousand.  From  both 
Northern  and  Southern  ports  about  2000  refugees  probably  were 
received  in  England. 

In  a  paper  of  distinctively  Carolinian  subject,  the  Return  of  John 
C.  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  in  1845,  Professor  James  E.  Walmsley,  of 
Winthrop  College,  after  sketching  briefly  the  state  of  politics  in  the 
'  period  immediately  preceding,  presented  a  letter  written  by  Calhoun 
to  Major  Burt  on  September  17,  1845.  Calhoun  had  retired  from  the 
Senate  in  1842.  In  1844  he  had  been  defeated  in  respect  to  the 
presidential  nomination,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Ritchie  and  Robert  J.  Walker.  In  the  spring  of  1844  he  entered 
Tyler's  Cabinet,  but  was  not  retained  by  Polk,  and  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  desired  to  retire  from  politics.  But  the  pressure  of  his 
friends  and  his  own  alarm  at  the  possible  dissolution  of  the  Union 
induced  him  to  consider  re-entering  the  Senate.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  that  is  made  prominent  in  the  letter  mentioned  above.  Calhoun 
felt  that  no  matter  what  his  personal  preferences  might  be,  his  state 
at  this  time  had  vital  need  of  his  services.     With  a  few  exceptions 
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the  newspapers  of  South  Carolina  voiced  this  opinion  and  com- 
mended Judge  Huger's  conduct  in  resigning  in  order  to  make  a  place 
for  Calhoun. 

The  last  of  the  papers  read  at  Charleston  was  that  of  Professor 
Archibald  Henderson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  entitled, 
somewhat  broadly,  the  Creative  Forces  in  Westward  Expansion. 
The  westward  movement,  he  said,  resulted  from  two  forces,  one 
acquisitive  the  other  inquisitive.  The  former  found  expression  in 
organizations  of  men  of  wealth  designed  to  explore,  colonize,  and 
develop  the  western  wilderness ;  the  latter  arose  from  the  instinct  of 
the  hunter  and  explorer  and  found  incarnation  in  the  frontier  back- 
woodsman. He  then  proceeded  to  show,  from  a  research  into  the 
careers  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Richard  Henderson,  the  co-ordination 
of  these  two  elements  in  the  westward  expansion.  From  the  records 
of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  was  shown  the  relationship 
between  these  two :  Boone,  impoverished  by  many  lawsuits,  turning 
for  assistance  to  Henderson,  an  attorney  of  that  county,  Henderson 
organizing  for  purposes  of  exploration  the  company  first  called 
"  Richard  Henderson  and  Company  ",  later  the  Louisa,  and  then  the 
Transylvania  Company.  In  1764  Boone  made  his  first  exploration 
in  Kentucky,  hunting  and  trapping  on  his  own  account,  and  prospect- 
ing and  exploring  on  behalf  of  Henderson's  land  company.  In  1769, 
after  a  conference  at  Salisbury  of  Boone,  Henderson,  and  other 
Kentucky  explorers,  Boone  entered  on  his  explorations  of  1 769-1 771, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  really  to  recruit  his  shattered  fortunes 
by  acting  as  scout  and  confidential  agent  of  Henderson  and  his 
company  in  the  examination  of  lands  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

In  Columbia,  the  next  morning,  occurred  the  usual  joint  session 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  presided  over  by 
Professor  James  A.  James  as  president  of  the  latter  body,  and  opened 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  Columbia,  Hon.  Wade 
Hampton  Gibbes.  Three  papers  were  read.  The  first,  by  Professor 
Isaac  J.  Cox  of  Cincinnati,  dealt  with  the  relation  between  General 
Wilkinson  and  Governor  Folch.  The  paper,  which  later  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  printing  at  length,  is  based  on  material 
recently  discovered  in  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  archives.  Begin- 
ning with  a  secret  interview  between  Wilkinson  and  Folch  in  1804, 
the  writer  showed  how  Wilkinson  secured  the  renewal  of  his  pension 
from  Spain  by  promising  to  assist  the  Spanish  authorities  to  make 
the  transfer  of  Louisiana  useless,  by  informing  them  of  the  future 
plans  of  the  American  government.  It  traced  the  processes  by 
which  during  the  next  three  years  Wilkinson  plotted  alternately  for 
and  against  the  interests  of  both  nations,  with  self-seeking  so  treach- 
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erous  that  finally  no  one  but  Jefferson  seemed  to  trust  him,  the 
climax  being  reached  by  Jefferson's  commissioning  him  in  1*809  as 
his  envoy  to  the  Captain  General  in  Cuba  and  to  Governor  Folch  to 
propose  an  alliance  to  which  Spanish  America,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States,  and  even  Great  Britain  should  be  parties. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Professor  Clarence  E.  Carter  of  Miami 
University,  on  Some  Aspects  of  British  Policy  in  West  Florida, 
mainly  relating  to  the  attempts  to  establish  settlements  in  the  region 
added  to  that  province  by  the  change  of  boundary,  from  31°  N.  lat. 
to  the  Yazoo,  effected  in  1764.  The  narrative  tended  to  exhibit  the 
government's  management  of  this  province  as  marked  by  the 
same  indecision  and  the  same  lack  of  insight  and  vision  which  so 
vitiated  its  efforts  at  a  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  imperial 
organization. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Cole's  paper  on  the  South  and  the  Right  of  Seces- 
sion in  the  Early  Fifties  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  alignment  of 
parties  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession,  as  that  question  was 
raised  in  the  local  contests  in  the  Southern  states  just  before  and 
just  after  the  Compromise  of  1850.  The  Whigs  and  Democrats 
reversed  the  ground  occupied  in  1832.  The  Whigs  were  fairly  well 
united  in  the  denial  of  any  right  of  secession,  but  asserted  the  inalien- 
able right  of  revolution  as  an  ultimate  remedy.  The  victory  of  the 
Union  Party  in  the  Lower  South  in  the  elections  of  185 1  did  not 
mean  the  defeat  of  the  doctrine  of  secession  but  was  due  to  divisions 
among  the  Democrats. 

The  two  conferences  which  marked  the  afternoon,  and  with 
which  the  sessions  of  the  Association  were  concluded,  had  each  to 
be  crowded  into  a  single  hour  on  account  of  two  non-scientific 
reasons — the  elaborateness  of  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  automo- 
bile ride  at  four  o'clock.  The  conference  of  archivists,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  chairman  of  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission, was  almost  fatally  compressed,  so  far  as  discussion  was 
concerned.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  commission  expected  to 
append  to  its  annual  report  for  1013  reports  on  the  archives  of 
California  and  Wyoming,  and  a  list  of  Reports  and  Representations 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  King  in  Council,  Parliament,  Secretary 
of  State,  etc.,  and  that  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  reports  on  the  archives  of  South  Carolina  and  Vermont.  Speci- 
mens of  the  commission's  proposed  "  Primer  of  Archival  Economy 
for  the  Use  of  American  Archivists  "  were  presented  in  the  form 
of  two  tentative  chapters,  the  first,  on  Archives,  by  Professor  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  and  the  fifth,  on  Fixtures,  Fittings,  and  Furniture,  by 
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Mr.  Paltsits;  but  there  was  no  time  for  discussing  them.  Some 
remarks  were  made  on  the  present  status  of  the  movement  for  a 
National  Archive  Building  in  Washington.  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Centraliz- 
ing Local  Archives  at  the  State  Capital.  His  belief  was  that,  with 
regard  to  many  large  classes  of  local  material  not  much  needed  for 
immediate  purposes  of  local  business,  the  interests  of  history  were 
best  served  by  their  removal  to  a  central  depository,  where  trained 
archivists  and  systematic  arrangements  were  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Connor,  Mr.  Salley,  Dr. 
Owen,  and  Dr.  Rowland,  custodians  of  archives  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  respectively,  and  by  others. 

The  conference  by  formal  resolution  gave  expression  to  its  hope 
that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  would  go  forward  rapidly  in  the 
work  of  publishing  the  archival  materials  for  the  earlier  history  of 
the  state. 

The  conference  on  ancient  history,  presided  over  by  Professor 
Lewis  P.  Chamberlayne  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  had 
papers  by  Dr.  Ralph  V.  D.  Magoffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
on  the  Modern  Making  of  Ancient  History,  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Marsh 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  on  the  Problem  of  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Roman  Republic,  and  by  Dr.  Richard  F.  Scholz  of 
the  University  of  California,  on  the  Antecedents  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Mr.  Magoffin's  paper  passed  in  rapid  review  a  number  of 
the  newer  sciences,  auxiliary  to  the  researches  of  the  student  of 
ancient  history,  and  then  gave  more  in  detail,  from  both  published 
and  unpublished  material,  a  variety  of  instances  illustrating  the  value 
which  numismatics,  epigraphy,  and  archaeology  have  for  that 
student. 

The  problem  of  provincial  administration  under  the  Roman 
Republic,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
a  foreign  policy  resulting  in  annexations  with  the  strong  reluctance 
of  the  Senate  to  enlarge  its  own  numbers  or  the  general  machinery 
of  government.  He  showed  how  this  reluctance  checked  Roman  ex- 
pansion in  the  period  before  the  conquest  of  146  B.  C,  and  again 
how  at  a  later  period,  the  half  century  preceding  63  B.  C,  when  new 
annexations  had  exhausted  the  new  governors  at  the  Senate's  dis- 
posal even  under  the  system  of  pro-magistrates,  that  body  again 
became  opposed  to  a  policy  of  imperial  expansion. 

The  effort  of  Dr.  Scholz's  paper  was  to  trace  the  antecedents  of 
the  medieval  universal  state  from  the  monarchy  of  the  first  world- 
king  and  god-king,  Alexander,  with  its  alliance  of  altar  and  throne, 
through  the  development  of  cults  of  Hellenistic  god-kings,  organized 
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deification  at  Rome,  the  Messianic  ideal,  and  the  political-religious 
empire  of  Augustus.  Professor  Olmstead  of  Missouri  remarked  on 
the  need  of  paying  due  regard  to  the  history  of  the  subject  peoples, 
not  as  local  history,  but  in  its  setting  and  as  a  contribution  to  im- 
perial history. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  at  Charleston,  with 
President  Dunning  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
a  total  membership  of  2843.  The  treasurer  reported  net  disburse- 
ments of  $9893,  with  net  receipts  of  $10,261.  The  total  assets  of  the 
Association  were  $27,283,  a  slight  gain  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
report  of  the  Executive  Council  described  steps  taken  toward  addi- 
tional promotion  of  historical  research,  the  prospective  establishment 
of  a  headquarters  for  members  of  the  Association  engaged  in  work 
in  the  archives  and  libraries  in  London,  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  upon  the  study  of  the  military  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  offer  of  $200  as  a  prize,  to  be  awarded  in  December 
1915,  for  the  best  essay  in  military  history  submitted  in  that  year. 
The  Association  accepted  the  offer  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
award.  Upon  recommendation  by  the  Council  it  was  voted  that  the 
meeting  of  December  1915  be  held  in  Washington ;  that  of  December 
1914,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Some  prepara- 
tions were  announced  for  the  additional  meeting  which  is  to  be  held 
in  California  in  the  summer  of  191 5,  Mr.  Rudolph  J.  Taussig  being 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  local  arrangements  and  Pro- 
fessor Ephraim  D.  Adams  of  the  committee  on  programme.  The 
budget  for  1914  was  also  presented.  The  Council  announced  the 
re-election  of  J.  F.  Jameson  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  American  Historical  Review,  he  being  the  member  whose  six- 
year  term  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913. 

The  report  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  was  offered  by  Professor 
Edmond  S.  Meany,  who  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  meetings 
of  that  branch  at  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle.  Brief  reports  were  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  by  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
Archives  Commission  by  its  chairman  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits ;  the 
substance  of  the  latter  report  has  been  mentioned  above.  The  com- 
mittee on  publications  reported  especially  as  to  the  series  of  prize 
essays,  which  is  in  a  fair  way  to  sustain  itself.  The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  American  Historical  Review,  presented 
by  its  chairman  Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  related  chiefly 
to  its  new  circular  to  reviewers.  Professor  Henry  Johnson,  for  the 
advisory  board  of  the  History  Teacher's  Magazine,  reported  grati- 
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fying  progress  of  that  journal  in  public  favor.  The  committee  on 
bibliography  announced  that  the  execution  of  the  proposed  bibli- 
ography of  American  travels  is  now  assured,  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner 
having  undertaken  to  be  its  editor.  Reports  were  also  made  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  a  bibliography  of  modern  history  by 
Professor  A.  L.  Cross,  a  member  of  that  committee ;  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Jameson,  as  editor  of  the  series  of  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History;  and  on  behalf  of  the  general  committee  by  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  L.  Paxson,  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  Herbert 
Baxter  Adams  prize  committee,  Professor  Burr,  announced  that  the 
committee  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Miss  Violet  Barbour  for  an 
essay  entitled  "  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington  ". 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  appointed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  Professor 
William  MacDonald,  by  Professor  C.  W.  Alvord,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  presented  the  following  nominations  for 
officers  and  members  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1914,  and  all  were 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Association:  President,  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin ;  first  vice-president,  H.  Morse  Stephens ;  second  vice- 
president,  George  L.  Burr ;  secretary,  Waldo  G.  Leland ;  treasurer, 
Clarence  W.  Bowen;  secretary  of  the  Council,  Evarts  B.  Greene; 
curator,  A.  Howard  Clark ;  elective  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  Herman  V.  Ames,  Dana  C.  Munro,  Archibald  C.  Coolidge, 
John  M.  Vincent,  Frederic  Bancroft,  and  Charles  H.  Haskins.  A 
vote  expressing  appreciation  of  the  disinterested  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  Professor  Haskins  had  for  a  long  period  of  years,  1900 
to  1914,  conducted  the  difficult  and  laborious  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Council  was  passed  by  the  Association  in  view  of  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position. 

Over  this  matter  of  the  nominations  there  arose  an  unexpected 
discussion  which,  whether  the  criticisms  out  of  which  it  sprang  were 
or  were  not  warranted,  was  salutary  in  its  effects,  as  must  usually 
be  the  case  in  discussions  within  such  a  society,  whose  business  meet- 
ings are  apt  to  be  marked  by  excess  of  preparedness,  smoothness  of 
action,  and  harmonious  acquiescence.  Dr.  Rowland  of  Mississippi, 
declaring  his  entire  contentment  with  the  nominations  actually  made, 
criticized  as  insufficient  the  methods  taken  by  the  nominating  com- 
mittee for  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  membership,  painted  with 
some  warmth  of  rhetoric  the  dangers  of  oligarchy,  and  advocated  the 
timely  sending  out  to  the  members  of  blank  forms  of  ballot,  pre- 
paratory to  the  next  meeting.  In  reality  the  danger  of  oligarchical 
control  over  the  particular  matter  commented  on  seemed  slight,  for 
the  Council  had  made  no  communication  to  the  committee  and  no 
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member  of  the  Council  had  received  from  the  latter  any  statement 
as  to  what  nominations  were  about  to  be  made.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  by  what  was  certainly  an  improvement  over  former  prac- 
tice, the  committee  on  nominations  had  been  appointed  a  year  in 
advance,  with  the  request  that  members  of  the  Association  should 
write  to  it  during  the  year  as  to  their  opinions  or  desires  respecting 
nominations.  Professor  Alvord  described  the  efforts,  not  inconsider- 
able in  sum,  which  those  of  his  committee  had  made  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  views  of  members.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  general  issue  of  blank  ballots  had  three 
times  been  tried  in  former  years,  but  had  produced  no  other  result 
than  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  responses,  casual,  nowise  representative, 
and,  if  taken  seriously,  open  to  the  danger  of  suffering  elections  to 
be  dictated  by  a  clique  acting  by  surprise.  It  was  declared  by  various 
speakers  that,  in  this  age  of  waste-baskets,  it  was  vain  to  expect  use- 
ful results  from  any  ballot  by  mail  in  a  society  so  large.  Universal 
appreciation  of  the  ends  desired  by  Dr.  Rowland  was  expressed 
throughout  the  debate,  which  was  entirely  amicable,  and  at  the  end 
the  new  committee  on  nominations,  about  to  be  appointed  for  1914, 
was  charged  to  consider  and  report  upon  means  for  better  eliciting 
the  general  opinion.  The  list  of  appointments  by  standing  com- 
mittees, made  by  the  Council,  was  then  read.  It  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  announcement 
of  a  nominating  committee  headed  by  the  name  of  Professor  Hull 
gave  universal  confidence  that  whatever  could  be  done  to  allay  any 
existing  dissatisfaction  with  respect  to  nominations  would  be  done, 
with  all  possible  fairness,  thoughtfulness,  and  ingenuity. 

Thus  the  incident  ended  well.2  But  the  general  question  as  to 
oligarchical  control  deserves  a  little  consideration.  In  making  such 
an  accusation,  it  is  evidently  not  the  composition  of  the  committees 
which  is  in  mind.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
this  Review,  which  under  the  agreement  the  Council  cannot  alter 
save  at  the  expiration  of  six-year  terms,  the  number  of  members  on 
the  present  committee  list  is  92,  and  of  these  only  36  appear  on  the 
list  of  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Rowland's  charge  is,  virtually,  that  the 
Council  controls  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  is  not  changed 
rapidly  enough.  But  in  large  societies  the  conduct  of  business  almost 
always  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group,  composed  of  those  most 

2  Ended,  so  far  as  discussion  before  the  Association  was  concerned.  But, 
deeming  the  episode  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  laid  before  the  public  in  Pro- 
fessor Fay's  excellent  article  on  the  meeting,  in  the  Nation  of  January  8,  19 14. 
Dr.  Rowland  set  forth  his  views  in  a  letter  to  that  journal,  in  whose  issues  of 
January  22,  29,  February  5  and  26,  the  matter  was  therefore  further,  and  to  all 
appearance  quite  sufficiently,  discussed  by  various  members. 
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interested  and  most  willing  to  spend  the  time  needful  to  do  the  work. 
Each  of  us  belongs  to  several  societies  the  management  of  which  he 
leaves  to  others,  content  if  they  seem  not  to  mismanage  and  if  they 
have  no  power  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  writer 
of  these  pages  (who  has  watched  its  proceedings  throughout  its 
thirty  years,  eighteen  years  from  outside  the  Council,  twelve  years 
from  within),  it  has  never  happened  that  any  considerable  number 
of  members  has  been  dissatisfied  with  any  specific  thing  the  Council 
has  done ;  while  as  to  perpetuating  themselves  in  office  or  controlling 
the  elections,  it  is  significant  that  in  thirty  years  no  member  has 
cared  to  make  any  other  nomination  than  those  propounded  by  the 
nominating  committee,  though  any  member  could  at  any  time  do 
this.     Clearly  there  has  been  no  great  degree  of  dissatisfaction. 

A  good  degree  of  permanence  in  the  Council  there  certainly  has 
been,  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  group  of  ex-presidents,  hardy 
perennials,  placed  there  by  the  constitution,  partly  due  to  a  policy  of 
the  Association  which  has  its  reasons.  If  those  most  earnest  to  have 
the  society  do  its  best  work  have  believed  in  a  relatively  permanent 
board  of  management,  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  those  which 
have  led  nearly  all  other  learned  societies  administering  funds  for 
scientific  work  to  follow  the  same  course.  When  the  Association 
was  founded,  some  desired  that  we  should  have  a  small  learned 
academy  of  history,  some  that  we  should  have  a  large  popular 
society.  Prosperous  financially,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  we  are 
able  to  do,  and  are  trying  to  do,  the  work  of  both.  Those  whose 
minds  are  most  intent  on  the  fifteen  or  twenty  interesting  and  im- 
portant tasks  which  the  Association  is  trying  to  perform  in  a  scholarly 
manner  will  place  a  high  value  on  experience,  and  will  think  the 
great  democratic  principle  of  rotation  in  office  as  little  applicable  to 
the  Executive  Council  as  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  But 
others  may  choose  to  regard  the  offices  as  sources  of  honor  rather 
than  sources  of  labor,  and  certainly  they  have  also  that  aspect,  and 
certainly  the  Association  belongs  to  its  members,  and  the  money  is 
theirs,  and  if  they  wish  more  rapid  changes  in  the  Council  they  have 
only  to  make  them.  But  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  if 
the  business  meetings  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  allow  ample  time  for 
explaining  what  the  Council  has  done  and  the  reasons,  contentment 
will  prevail,  and  a  system  not  widely  divergent  from  the  present  will 
continue  to  be  maintained,  for  he  has  never  known  a  person  to  attend 
for  the  first  time  a  meeting  of  the  Council  and  emerge  from  it  with 
any  other  feeling  than  that  its  members  had  been  acting  thoughtfully 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Association. 

J-  F.  J. 
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THE  STAGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 

CAPITALISM1 

In  the  pages  that  follow  I  wish  only  to  develop  a  hypothesis. 
Perhaps  after  having  read  them,  the  reader  will  find  the  evidence 
insufficient.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognize  that  the  scarcity  of 
special  studies  bearing  upon  my  subject,  at  least  for  the  period  since 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  of  a  nature  to  discourage  more  than 
one  cautious  spirit.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  every 
effort  at  synthesis,  however  premature  it  may  seem,  cannot  fail  to 
react  usefully  on  investigations,  provided  one  offers  it  in  all  frank- 
ness for  what  it  is.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind  reception 
which  the  ideas  here  presented  received  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Historical  Studies  held  at  London  last  April,  and  the  desire 
which  has  been  expressed  to  me  by  scholars  of  widely  differing 
tendencies  to  see  them  in  print,  have  induced  me  to  publish  them. 
Various  objections  which  have  been  expressed  to  me,  as  well  as  my 
own  subsequent  reflections,  have  caused  me  to  revise  and  complete 
on  certain  points  my  London  address.  In  the  essential  features, 
however,  nothing  has  been  changed. 

A  word  first  of  all  to  indicate  clearly  the  point  of  view  which 
characterizes  the  study.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the 
formation  of  capital  itself,  that  is,  of  the  sum  total  of  the  goods 
employed  by  their  possessor  to  produce  more  goods  at  a  profit.  It 
is  the  capitalist  alone,  the  holder  of  capital,  who  will  hold  our  atten- 
tion. My  purpose  is  simply  to  characterize,  for  the  various  epochs 
of  economic  history,  the  nature  of  this  capitalist  and  to  search  for 
his  origin.  I  have  observed,  in  surveying  this  history  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  our  own  times,  a  very  interesting 
phenomenon  to  which,  so  it  seems  to  me,  attention  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  called.  I  believe  that,  for  each  period  into  which  our 
economic  history  may  be  divided,  there  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
class  of  capitalists.  In  other  words,  the  group  of  capitalists  of  a 
given  epoch  does  not  spring  from  the  capitalist  group  of  the  preced- 
;ng  epoch.  At  every  change  in  economic  organization  we  find  a 
breach  of  continuity.  It  is  as  if  the  capitalists  who  have  up  to  that 
time  been  active,  recognize  that  they  are  incapable  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  conditions  which  are  evoked  by  needs  hitherto  unknown 

i  This  article  represents  the  substance  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Historical  Studies  held  in  London,  April,   1913. 
(494) 
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and  which  call  for  methods  hitherto  unemployed.  They  withdraw 
from  the  struggle  and  become  an  aristocracy,  which  if  it  again  plays 
a  part  in  the  course  of  affairs,  does  so  in  a  passive  manner  only, 
assuming  the  role  of  silent  partners.  In  their  place  arise  new  men, 
courageous  and  enterprising,  who  boldly  permit  themselves  to  be 
driven  by  the  wind  actually  blowing  and  who  know  how  to  trim  their 
sails  to  take  advantage  of  it,  until  the  day  comes  when,  its  direction 
changing  and  disconcerting  their  manoeuvres,  they  in  their  turn 
pause  and  are  distanced  by  new  craft  having  fresh  forces  and  new 
directions.  In  short,  the  permanence  throughout  the  centuries  of  a 
capitalist  class,  the  result  of  a  continuous  development  and  changing 
itself  to  suit  changing  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  affirmed.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  as  many  classes  of  capitalists  as  there  are  epochs 
in  economic  history.  That  history  does  not  present  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  under  the  guise  of  an  inclined  plane ;  it  resembles 
rather  a  staircase,  every  step  of  which  rises  abruptly  above  that 
which  precedes  it.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
gentle  and  regular  ascent,  but  of  a  series  of  lifts. 

In  order  to  establish  the  validity  of  these  generalizations  it  is  of 
course  needful  to  control  them  by  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the 
longer  the  period  of  time  covered  the  more  convincing  will  the  ob- 
servations be.  The  economic  history  of  antiquity  is  still  too  little 
known,  and  its  relations  to  the  ages  which  follow  have  escaped  us  too 
completely,  for  us  to  take  our  point  of  departure  there;  but  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  gives  us  access  to  a  body  of  material 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

But  first  of  all,  it  is  needful  to  meet  a  serious  objection.  If  it 
is  in  fact  true,  as  seems  to  be  usually  conceded  since  the  appearance 
of  Biicher's  brilliant  Entstehung  dcr  Volkszuirtschaft- — to  say  noth- 
ing here  of  the  thesis  since  formulated  with  such  extreme  radicalism 
by  W.  Sombart3 — that  the  economic  organization  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  no  aspect  to  which  one  can  rightly  apply  the  term  capital- 
istic, then  our  thesis  is  limited  wholly  to  modern  times  and  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  introducing  into  the  discussion  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Renaissance.  But  whatever  may  be  the  favor  which 
it  still  enjoys,  the  theory  which  refuses  to  perceive  in  the  medieval 
urban  economy  the  least  trace  of  capitalism  has  found  in  recent  times 
ever  increasing  opposition.  I  will  not  even  enumerate  here  the 
studies  which  seem  to  me  to  have  in  an  incontrovertible  manner 
established  the  fact  that  all  the  essential  features  of  capitalism — 
individual  enterprise,  advances  on  credit,  commercial  profits,  specu- 

2  First  edition  in  1893. 

3  Der  Moderne  Capitalismus   (1902). 
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lation,  etc. — are  to  be  found  from  the  twelfth  century  on,  in  the 
city  republics  of  Italy — Venice,4  Genoa,5  or  Florence.6  I  shall  not 
ask  what  one  can  call  such  a  navigator  as  Romano  Mairano  (1152- 
1201),  if,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  he  em- 
ployed in  business,  the  fifty  per  cent,  profits  he  realized  on  his  opera- 
tions in  coasting  trade,  and  his  final  failure,  one  persists  in  refusing 
to  him  the  name  of  capitalist.  I  shall  pass  over  the  disproof  of  the 
alleged  ignorance  of  the  medieval  merchants.  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  astonishing  errors  committed  in  the  calculations,  so  con- 
fidently offered  to  us  as  furnishing  mathematical  proof  of  the  naivete 
of  historians  who  can  believe  the  commerce  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  to  have  'been  anything  more  than  that  of  simple 
peddlers,  a  sort  of  artisans  incapable  of  rising  even  to  the  idea  of 
profit,  and  having  no  views  beyond  the  day's  livelihood.7  Im- 
portant as  all  this  may  be,  the  weak  point  in  the  theory  which  I  am 
here  opposing  seems  to  me  to  lie  especially  in  a  question  of  method. 
Bucher  and  his  partizans,  in  my  opinion,  have,  without  sufficient 
care,  used  for  their  picture  of  the  city  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  characteristics  of  the  German  towns  and  more  particularly  the 
German  towns  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Now  the 
great  majority  of  the  German  towns  of  that  period  were  far  from 
having  attained  the  degree  of  development  which  had  been  reached 
by  the  great  communes  of  northern  Italy,  of  Tuscany,  or  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Instead  of  presenting  the  classical  type  of  urban 
economy,  they  are  merely  examples  of  it  incompletely  developed ; 
they  present  only  certain  manifestations ;  they  lack  others,  and  par- 
ticularly those  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  capitalism.  There- 
fore in  presenting  as  true  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  a 
theory  which  rests  only  on  the  observation  of  certain  of  them,  and 
those  the  least  advanced,  one  is  necessarily  doing  violence  to  reality. 
Bucher's  description  of  Stadtwirtschaft  remains  a  masterpiece  of 
penetration  and  economic  understanding.  But  it  is  too  restricted. 
It  does  not  take  account  of  certain  elements  of  the  problem,  because 
these  elements  were  not  encountered  in  the  narrow  circle  which  the 
research  covered.  One  may  be  confident  that  if,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  analysis  of  such  towns  as  Frankfort,  this  study  had 

4  R.  Heynen,  Zur  Entstehung  des  Capitalisinns  in  I'encdig  (1905). 

5  H.  Sieveking,  "  Die  Capitalistische  Entwickelung  in  den  Italienischen 
Stadten  des  Mittelalters  ",  Vicrteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  mid  ll'irtschaftsgeschichte 
(1909). 

6  Davidsohn,  Forschungen  zur  Gcschichle  von  Florenz,  III.  36;  A.  Doren, 
Die  Florentiner  Wollentuchindustrie.  p.  481. 

'A.  Schaube,  "Die  Wollausfuhr  Englands  von  1272",  Vicrteljahrschrift  fiir 
Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichtc  (1908),  pp.  39  ff.  Cf.  F.  Keutgen,  "  Hansische 
Handelsgesellschaften  ",  ibid.  (1906),  pp.  288  ff. 
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considered  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  or  even  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Ypres,  Douai,  or  Tournai,  the  picture  which  it  furnished  us  would 
have  been  very  different.  Instead  of  refusing  to  see  capitalism  of 
any  kind  in  the  economic  life  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  author  would 
have  recognized,  on  the  contrary,  unmistakable  evidences  of  capital- 
ism. I  shall  later  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  very  essential 
question.  But  it  was  indispensable  to  indicate  here  the  position 
which  I  shall  take  in  regard  to  it. 

Of  course  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  reject  en  bloc  the  ideas  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  concerning  the  urban  economy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  entirely  accurate  in 
their  essential  elements,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  I  will  even  say,  if  you  like,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  provide  us  with  a  theory  which  is  completely  satisfactory.  I 
am  very  far  from  maintaining  that  capitalism  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  on  the  character  of  economic  organization  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  I  believe  that,  though  it  is  not 
right  to  call  this  organization  "  acapitalistic  ",  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
correct  to  consider  it  "  anticapitalistic ".  But  to  affirm  this  is  to 
affirm  the  existence  of  capital.  That  organization  recognized  the 
existence  of  capital  since  it  tried  to  defend  itself  against  it,  since, 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  onward,  it  took  more  and 
more  measures  to  escape  from  its  abuses.  It  is  incontestable  that, 
from  this  period  on,  it  succeeded  by  legal  force  in  diminishing  the 
role  which  capitalism  had  played  up  to  that  time.  In  fact  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  it,  that  the  power  of 
capital  was  much  greater  during  the  first  part  of  the  urban  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  during  the  second.  But  even  in  the  course 
of  the  latter  period,  if  municipal  legislation  seems  more  or  less  com- 
pletely to  have  shut  it  out  from  local  markets,  capital  succeeded  in 
preserving  and  in  dominating  a  very  considerable  portion  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  It  is  capital  which  rules  in  inter-local  commerce, 
which  determines  the  forms  of  credit,  and  which,  fastening  itself  on 
all  the  industries  which  produce  not  for  the  city  market  but  for 
exportation,  hinders  them  from  being  controlled,  as  the  others  are, 
by  the  minute  regulations  which  in  innumerable  ways  cramp  the 
activity  of  the  craftsmen.3 

Let  us  recognize,  then,  that  capitalism  is  much  older  than  we  have 
ordinarily  thought  it.  No  doubt  its  operation  in  modern  times  has 
been  much  more  engrossing  than  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  that 
is  only  a  difference  of  quantity,  not  a  difference  of  quality,  a  simple 
difference  of  intensity  not  a  difference  of  nature.     Therefore,  we 

8  Cf.  H.  Pirenne,  Les  Anciennes  Democraties  des  Pays-Bas,  pp.   n   ff. 
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are  justified  in  setting  the  question  we  set  at  the  beginning.  We 
can,  without  fear  of  pursuing  a  vain  shadow,  endeavor  to  discern 
what  throughout  history  have  been  the  successive  stages  in  the 
social  evolution  of  capitalism. 

Of  the  period  which  preceded  the  formation  of  towns,  that  is, 
of  the  period  preceding  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
know  too  little  to  permit  ourselves  to  tarry  there.  What  may  still 
have  survived  in  Italy  and  in  Gaul  of  the  economic  system  of  the 
Romans  has  disappeared  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
Civilization  has  become  strictly  agricultural  and  the  domain  system 
has  impressed  its  form  upon  it.  The  land,  concentrated  in  large 
holdings  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  landed  aristocracy,  barely  pro- 
duces what  is  necessary  for  the  proprietor  and  his  familia.  Its 
harvests  do  not  form  material  for  commerce.  If  during  years  of 
exceptional  abundance  the  surplus  is  transported  to  districts  where 
scarcity  prevails,  that  is  all.  In  addition  certain  commodities  of 
ordinary  quick  consumption,  and  which  nature  has  distributed 
unequally  over  the  soil,  such  as  wine  or  salt,  sustain  a  sort  of  traffic. 
Finally,  but  more  rarely,  products  manufactured  by  the  rural  in- 
dustry of  countries  abounding  in  raw  materials,  such  as,  to  cite  only 
one,  the  friezes  woven  by  the  peasants  of  Flanders,  maintain  a 
feeble  exportation.  Of  the  condition  of  the  negociatores  who 
served  as  the  instruments  of  these  exchanges,  we  know  almost  noth- 
ing. Many  of  them  were  unquestionably  merchants  of  occasion, 
men  without  a  country,  ready  to  seize  on  any  means  of  existence 
that  came  their  way.  Pursuers  of  adventure  were  frequent  among 
these  roving  creatures,  half  traders,  half  pirates,  not  unlike  the  Arab 
merchants  who  even  to  our  day  have  searched  for  and  frequently 
have  found  fortunes  amid  the  negro  populations  of  Africa.  At 
least,  to  read  the  history  of  that  Samo  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  arriving  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventuring  mer- 
chants among  the  Wends  of  the  Elbe,  ended  by  becoming  their  king, 
makes  one  think  involuntarily  of  certain  of  those  beys  or  sheiks 
encountered  by  voyagers  to  the  Congo  or  the  Katanga.9  Clearly  no 
one  will  try  to  find  in  this  strong  and  fortunate  bandit  an  ancestor 
of  the  capitalists  of  the  future.  Commerce,  as  he  understood  and 
practised  it,  blended  with  plunder,  and  if  he  loved  gain  it  was  not  in 
the  manner  of  a  man  of  affairs  but  rather  in  that  of  a  primitive 
conqueror  with  whom  violence  of  appetite  took  the  place  of  calcula- 
tion. Samo  was  evidently  an  exception.  But  the  spirit  which  in- 
spired him  may  have  inspired  a  goodly  number  of  negociatores  who 

0  I.  Goll,  "  Samo  und  die  Karantinischcn  Slaven  ",  Mittcilungcn  des  Instituts 
fiir  Oesterreichische  Geschichlsforschung,  vol.  XI. 
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launched  their  barks  on  the  streams  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
society  of  this  period  only  the  possession  of  land  or  attachment  to 
the  following  of  a  great  man  could  give  one  a  normal  position. 
Men  not  so  provided  were  outside  the  regular  classification,  forming 
a  confused  mass,  in  which  were  promiscuously  mingled  professional 
beggars,  mercenaries  in  search  of  employment,  masters  of  barges  or 
drivers  of  wagons,  peddlers,  traders,  all  jostling  in  the  same  sort  of 
hazardous  and  precarious  life,  and  all  no  doubt  passing  easily  from 
one  employment  to  another.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  among 
the  negociatores  of  the  Frankish  epoch  there  were  not  also  indivi- 
duals whose  situation  was  more  stable  and  whose  means  of  existence 
were  less  open  to  suspicion.  Indeed,  we  know  that  the  great  pro- 
prietors, lay  or  ecclesiastical,  employed  certain  of  their  serfs  or  of 
their  ministeriales  in  a  sporadic  commerce  of  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  above  the  principal  features.  They  commissioned  them 
to  buy  at  neighboring  markets  the  necessary  commodities  or  to 
transport  to  places  of  sale  the  occasional  surplus  of  their  grain  or 
their  wine.  Here  too  we  discover  no  trace  of  capitalism.  We 
merely  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  hereditary  servants  perform- 
ing a  gratuitous  service,  entirely  analogous  to  military  service. 

Nevertheless  commercial  intercourse  produced  even  then,  in  cer- 
tain places  particularly  favored  by  their  geographical  situation, 
groups  of  some  importance.  We  find  them  along  the  sea-coast — 
Marseilles,  Rouen,  Quentovic — or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  espe- 
cially in  those  places  where  a  Roman  road  crosses  the  stream,  as  at 
Maastricht  on  the  Meuse  or  at  Valenciennes  on  the  Scheldt.  We 
are  to  think  of  these  portus  as  wharves  for  merchandise  and  as 
winter  quarters  for  boats  and  boatmen.  They  differ  very  distinctly 
from  the  towns  of  the  following  period.  No  walls  surround  them ; 
the  buildings  which  are  springing  up  seem  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
wooden  sheds,  and  the  population  which  is  found  there  is  a  floating 
population,  destitute  of  all  privileges  and  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  future.  No  organization  seems  to 
have  bound  together  the  adventurers  and  the  voyagers  of  these 
portus.  Doubtless  it  is  possible,  it  is  even  probable,  that  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  profiting  by  circumstances,  may  have  little 
by  little  devoted  themselves  to  trade  in  a  regular  fashion  and  have 
begun  by  the  ninth  century  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional traders.  But  we  have  too  little  information  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  any  precision. 

The  operations  of  credit  follow  much  the  same  course.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  loans  had  been  employed  in  the  Carolingian  period, 
and  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State  had  occupied  itself  in  combating 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 33. 
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their  abuses.10  But  it  would  be  a  manifest  exaggeration  to  deduce 
from  this  the  existence  of  even  a  rudimentary  capitalistic  economy. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  loans  which  we  are  considering  here 
were  only  occasional  loans,  of  usurious  nature,  to  which  people  who 
had  met  with  some  catastrophe,  such  as  war,  a  fire,  or  a  poor 
harvest,  were  forced  to  have  recourse  temporarily. 

Thus,  the  early  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  have  been 
completely  ignorant  of  the  power  of  capital.  They  abound  in 
wealthy  landed  proprietors,  in  rich  monasteries,  and  we  come  upon 
hundreds  of  sanctuaries  the  treasure  of  which,  supplied  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  nobles  or  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  crowds  the 
altar  with  ornaments  of  gold  or  of  solid  silver.  A  considerable 
fortune  is  accumulated  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  an  idle  fortune.  The 
revenues  which  the  landowners  collect  from  their  serfs  or  from  their 
tenants  are  directed  toward  no  economic  purpose.  They  are  scat- 
tered in  alms,  in  the  building  of  monuments,  in  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art,  or  of  precious  objects  which  should  serve  to  increase 
the  splendor  of  religious  ceremonies.  Wealth,  capital,  if  one  may 
so  term  it,  is  fixed  motionless  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy,  priestly 
or  military.  This  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  patronage  that 
this  aristocracy  (majores  et  divites)  exercises  over  the  people 
(pauperes).  Its  action  is  as  important  from  the  social  point  of 
view  as  it  is  unimportant  from  that  of  economics.  No  part  of  it  is 
directed  toward  the  ncgociatores,  who,  left  to  themselves,  live,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  fringe  of  society.  And  so  it  will  continue  to  be,  for 
long  centuries. 

Landed  property,  indeed,  did  not  contribute  at  all  to  that  awaken- 
ing of  commercial  activity  which,  after  the  disasters  of  the  Norman 
invasion  in  the  North  and  the  Saracen  raids  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  began  to  manifest  itself  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh.  Its  preliminary  mani- 
festations are  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Continent,  Ttaly 
and  the  Low  Countries.  The  interior  seas,  between  which  Europe 
was  restricted  in  her  advance  toward  the  Atlantic,  were  its  first 
centres  of  activity.  Venice,  then  Genoa  and  Pisa,  venture  on  the 
coasting  trade  along  their  shores,  and  then  maintain,  with  their  rich 
neighbors  of  Byzantium  or  of  the  Mohammedan  countries,  a  traffic 
which  henceforward  constantly  increases.  Meanwhile  Bruges  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Zwyn,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  navigation 

10  A.  Dopsch,  Die  WirtschaftsentwickcUtng  der  Karolingcrzeit,  II.  274.  I 
cannot,  however,  accept  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Dopsch  on  the  importance  of  commerce 
in  the  Carolingian  period.  The  extremely  interesting  texts  which  he  has  as- 
sembled seem  to  me  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  sporadic  commerce  only. 
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radiating  toward  England,  the  shores  of  North  Germany,  and  the 
Scandinavian  regions.  Thus,  economic  life,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
Hellenic  times,  first  becomes  active  along  the  coasts.  But  soon  it 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Step  by  step  it  wins  its 
way  along  the  rivers  and  the  natural  routes.  On  this  side  and  on 
that,  it  arouses  the  hinterland  into  which  the  harbors  cut  their  in- 
dentations. In  this  process  of  growth  the  two  movements  finally 
meet,  and  bring  into  communication  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
people  of  the  South.  By  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  In  1127  Lombard  merchants,  journeying  by 
the  long  route  which  descends  from  the  passes  of  the  Alps  toward 
Champagne  and  the  Low  Countries,  reach  the  fairs  of  Flanders. 

If  the  feeble  and  precarious  commercial  activity  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  period  was  sufficient  to  create  gathering-places  of  merchants 
at  the  points  most  frequented  in  travel,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  steady  progress  of  economic  activity  from  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  would  result  in  the  formation,  at  the  strategic 
points  of  regional  transit,  of  aggregations  of  like  character  but  much 
more  important  and  more  stable.  The  surface  of  the  land,  the 
direction  and  the  depth  of  the  streams,  determining  the  routes  of 
commerce,  also  determined  the  location  of  the  towns.  Indeed. 
European  cities  are  the  daughters  of  commerce  and  of  industry. 
Unquestionably  in  the  countries  of  old  civilization,  in  Italy  or  in 
Gaul,  the  Roman  cities  had  not  completely  disappeared.  Within  the 
circle  of  their  walls,  which  had  now  become  too  large  and  were  filled 
with  ruins,  there  gathered,  around  the  bishop  resident  in  each  of 
them,  a  whole  population  of  clerics  and  monks,  and  beside  them  a 
lay  population  employed  in  their  service  or  support.  In  the  North, 
one  found  the  same  spectacle  at  the  centres  of  the  new  dioceses,  at 
Therouanne,  at  Utrecht,  at  Magdeburg,  or  at  Vienna.  But  here  was 
no  trace,  properly  speaking,  of  municipal  life.  A  certain  number  of 
artisans,  some  of  them  serfs,  a  little  weekly  market  for  the  most 
indispensable  commodities,  sometimes  a  fair  visited  by  the  merchant- 
adventurers  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above — this  is  the  sum  total  of 
economic  life. 

But  the  situation  changes  from  the  moment  when  the  increasing 
intensity  of  commerce  begins  to  furnish  men  with  new  means  of 
existence.  Immediately  one  discovers  an  uninterrupted  movement 
of  migration  of  peasants  from  the  country  towards  the  places  in  which 
the  handling  of  merchandise,  the  towing  of  boats,  the  service  of 
merchants  furnish  regular  occupations  and  arouse  the  hope  of  gain. 

If  the  old  cities  disadvantageous^-  placed  at  one  side  from  the 
highways  of  travel  continue  in  their  torpor,  the  others  see  their 
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population  increase  continuously.  Suburbs  join  the  old  enclosure; 
new  markets  are  established;  new  churches  are  built  for  the  new 
comers;  and  soon  the  primitive  nucleus  of  the  town,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  houses  of  the  immigrants,  becomes  merely  the 
quarter  of  the  priests,  bound  to  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  and 
submerged  on  all  sides  by  the  expansion  of  lay  life.  Much  that  at 
the  beginning  was  the  essential  is  now  nothing  more  than  the 
accessory.  The  episcopal  burg  disappears  amid  faubourgs.11  The 
city  has  not  been  formed  by  growing  with  its  own  forces.  It  has 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  attraction  which  it  has  exerted 
upon  its  surroundings  whenever  it  has  been  aided  by  its  situation. 
It  is  the  creation  of  those  who  have  migrated  toward  it.  It  has 
been  made  from  without  and  not  from  within.  The  bourgeoisie  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Europe  is  a  population  of  the  transplanted.  But 
it  is  at  the  same  time  essentially  a  trading  population,  and  no  other 
proof  of  this  need  be  advanced  than  the  fact  that,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  mercator  and  burgcnsis  were 
synonymous  terms. 

Whence  came  these  pioneers  of  commerce,  these  immigrants 
seeking  means  of  subsistence,  and  what  resources  did  they  bring 
with  them  into  the  rising  towns?  Doubtless  only  the  strength  of 
their  arms,  the  force  of  their  wills,  the  clearness  of  their  intelligence. 
Agricultural  life  continued  to  be  the  normal  life  and  none  of  those 
who  remained  upon  the  soil  could  entertain  the  idea  of  abandoning 
his  holding  to  go  to  the  town  and  take  his  chances  in  a  new  exist- 
ence. As  for  selling  the  holding  to  get  ready  money,  like  the  men 
of  a  modern  rural  population,  no  one  at  that  time  could  have 
imagined  such  a  transaction.  The  ancestors  of  the  bourgeoisie 
must  then  be  sought,  specifically,  in  the  mass  of  those  wandering 
beings  who,  having  no  land  to  cultivate,  floated  across  the  surface  of 
society,  living  from  day  to  day  upon  the  alms  of  the  monasteries, 
hiring  themselves  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  harvest  time,  enlist- 
ing in  the  armies  in  time  of  war,  and  shrinking  from  neither  pillage 
nor  rapine  if  the  occasion  presented  itself.  It  may  without  difficulty 
be  admitted  that  there  may  have  been  among  them  some  rural 
artisans  or  some  professional  peddlers.  But  it  is  beyond  question 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  it  was  poor  men  who  floated  to  the 
towns  and  there  built  up  the  first  fortunes  in  movable  property  that 
the  Middle  Ages  knew. 

11  Of  course  all  the  new  towns  did  not  grow  up  around  an  episcopal  residence. 
Many  of  them,  especially  in  the  North  and  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  had 
as  their  primitive  nucleus  a  fortress  (Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Lille,  Douai,  etc.). 
But  my  purpose  here  is  merely  to  recall  the  broad  outlines  of  the  subject. 
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Fortunately  we  possess  certain  narratives  which  enable  us  to 
support  this  thesis  with  concrete  examples.  It  will  suffice  to  cite 
here  the  most  characteristic  of  them,  the  biography  of  St.  Godric  of 
Finchale.12 

He  was  born  of  poor  peasants  in  Lincolnshire,  toward  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  from  infancy  was  forced  to  tax  his 
ingenuity  to  find  the  means  of  livelihood.  Like  many  other  un- 
fortunates of  all  times,  he  at  first  walked  the  beaches  on  the  outlook 
for  wreckage  cast  up  by  the  sea.  Then  we  see  him,  perhaps  by 
reason  of  some  fortunate  find,  setting  up  as  a  peddler  and  travelling 
through  the  country  with  a  little  pack  of  goods  (aim  mercibus 
minntis).  At  length  he  gathers  together  a  small  sum,  and  one  fine 
day  joins  a  troop  of  town  merchants  whom  he  has  met  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings.  Thenceforward  he  goes  with  his  companions 
from  market  to  market,  from  fair  to  fair,  from  town  to  town. 
Having  thus  become  a  professional  merchant,  he  rapidly  gains  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  associate  himself  with  other  mer- 
chants, charter  a  boat  with  them,  and  engage  in  the  coasting  trade 
along  the  shores  of  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  Flanders. 
The  company  is  highly  successful.  Its  operations  consist  in  carrying 
to  a  foreign  country  goods  which  it  knows  to  be  uncommon  there, 
in  selling  them  there  at  a  high  price,  and  acquiring  in  exchange 
various  merchandise  which  it  takes  pains  to  dispose  of  in  the  places 
where  the  demand  for  them  is  greatest  and  where  it  can  con- 
sequently make  the  greatest  gains.  At  the  end  of  some  years  this 
prudent  practice  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear  has  made  of 
Godric,  and  doubtless  of  his  associates,  a  man  of  important  wealth. 
Then,  touched  by  divine  grace,  he  suddenly  renounces  his  fortune, 
gives  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  becomes  a  monk. 

The  story  of  Godric,  if  one  omits  its  pious  conclusion,  must  have 
been  that  of  many  others.  It  shows  us,  with  perfect  clearness,  how 
a  man  beginning  with  nothing  might  in  a  relatively  short  time  amass 
a  considerable  capital.  Our  adventurer  must  have  been  favored  by 
circumstances  and  chance.  But  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  the 
contemporary  biographer  to  whom  we  owe  the  story  insists  strongly 
upon  it,  is  intelligence.13  Godric  in  fact  shows  himself  a  calculator, 
I  might  even  say  a  speculator.  He  has  in  a  high  degree  the  feeling, 
and  it  is  much  more  developed  among  minds  without  culture  than  is 
usually  thought,  for  what  is  practicable  in  commerce.     He  is  on  fire 

12  See  on  this  subject  the  interesting  article  by  W.  Vogel,  "  Ein  Seefahrender 
Kaufmann  urn  noo",  Hansische  Geschichtsbldtter  (1912),  pp.  239  ff. 

13  "  Unde  non  agriculturae  delegit  exercitia  colere,  sed  potius,  quae  sagacioris 
animi  sunt,  rudimenta  studuit  arripiendo  exercere." 
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with  the  love  of  gain.  One  sees  clearly  in  him  that  famous  spiritus 
capitalisticus  of  which  some  would  have  us  believe  that  it  dates  only 
from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  Here  is  an  eleventh-century 
merchant,  associated  with  companions  like  himself,  combining  his 
purchases,  reckoning  his  profits,  and,  instead  of  hiding  in  a  cheat 
the  money  he  has  gained,  using  it  only  to  support  and  extend  his 
business.  More  than  this,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  devote  himself 
to  operations  which  the  Church  condemns.  He  is  not  disquieted  by 
the  theory  of  the  just  price ;  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  disapproves  in 
express  terms  of  the  speculations  which  he  practises :  "  Qui  com- 
parat  rem  ut  illam  ipsam  integram  et  immutatam  dando  lucretur, 
ille  est  mercator  qui  de  templo  Dei  ejicitur  ". 

After  this,  how  can  we  see,  in  Godric  and  any  of  those  who  led 
the  same  sort  of  life,  anything  else  but  capitalists?  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  that  these  men  conducted  business  only  to  supply  their 
daily  wants,  impossible  not  to  see  that  their  purpose  is  the  constant 
accumulation  of  goods,  impossible  to  deny  that,  barbarous  as  we 
may  suppose  them,  they  none  the  less  possessed  the  comprehension, 
or,  if  one  prefers,  had  the  instinct  for  commerce  on  the  large  scale.14 
Of  the  organization  of  this  commerce  the  life  of  Godric  shows  us 
already  the  principal  features,  and  the  description  which  it  gives  us 
of  them  is  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  because  it  is  corrobo- 
rated in  the  most  convincing  fashion  by  many  documents.  It  shows 
us,  first  of  all,  the  merchant  coming  from  the  country  to  establish 
himself  in  the  town.  But  the  town  is  to  him,  so  to  speak,  merely  a 
basis  of  operations.  He  lives  there  but  little,  save  in  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  roads  are  practicable  and  the  sea  open  to  navigation, 
he  sets  out.  His  commerce  is  essentially  a  wandering  commerce, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  collective  one,  for  the  insecurity  of  the  roads 
and  the  powerlessness  of  the  solitary  individual  compel  him  to  have 
recourse  to  association.  Grouped  in  gilds,  in  hanses,  in  caritates, 
the  associates  take  their  merchandise  in  convoy  from  town  to  town, 
presenting  a  spectacle  entirely  like  that  which  the  caravans  of  the 
East  still  furnish  in  our  day.  They  buy  and  sell  in  common,  divid- 
ing the  profits  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  investments  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  trade  they  carry  on  in  the  foreign  markets  is 
wholesale  trade,  and  can  only  be  that,  for  retail  trade,  as  the  life  of 
Godric  shows  us,  is  left  to  the  rural  peddlers.  It  is  in  gross  that  they 
export  and  import  wine,  grain,  wool,  or  cloth.  To  convince  our- 
selves of  this  we  need  only  examine  the  regulations  which  have  been 

1*  One  finds  already  in  the  twelfth  century  lenders  of  money  undertaking 
veritable  financial  operations.  See  H.  Jenkinson  and  M.  T.  Stead,  "  William 
Cade:  a  Financier  of  the  Twelfth  Century",  English  Historical  Review  (1913). 
p.  209  ff. 
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preserved  to  us.  The  statutes  of  the  Flemish  hanse  of  London, 
for  example,  formally  exclude  retail  dealers  and  craftsmen  from  the 
company. 

Moreover,  the  merchant  associations  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  have  nothing  exclusively  local  in  their  character.  In  them 
we  find  bourgeoisie  of  different  towns,  side  by  side.  They  have 
rather  the  appearance  of  regional  than  of  urban  organisms.  They 
are  still  far  from  the  exclusivism  and  the  protectionism  which  are  to 
be  shown  with  so  much  emphasis  in  the  municipal  life  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Commercial  freedom  is  not  troubled  by  any  re- 
strictive regulations.  Public  authority  assigns  no  limits  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  merchants,  does  not  restrict  them  to  this  or  that  kind 
of  business,  exercises  no  supervision  over  their  operations.  Pro- 
vided they  pay  the  fiscal  dues  (telonemn,  conductus,  etc.)  levied  by 
the  territorial  prince  and  the  seigneurs  having  jurisdiction  at  the 
passage  of  the  bridges,  along  the  roads  and  rivers,  or  at  the  markets, 
they  are  entirely  free  from  all  legal  obstacles.  The  only  restrictions 
which  hinder  the  full  expansion  of  commerce  do  not  come  from  the 
official  authority,  but  result  from  the  practices  of  commerce  itself. 
To  wit,  the  various  merchant  associations,  gilds,  hanses,  etc..  which 
encounter  each  other  at  the  places  of  buying  and  selling,  oppose  each 
other  in  brutal  competition.  Each  of  them  excludes  from  all 
participation  in  its  affairs  the  members  of  all  the  others.  But  this 
is  merely  a  state  of  facts,  resting  on  no  legal  title.  Force  holds  here 
the  place  of  law,  and  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  time  and  of 
environment,  one  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  compare  the  commerce 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  to  that  bloody  competition  in 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  sailors  of 
Holland,  England,  France,  and  Spain  engaged  in  the  markets  of  the 
New  World.  We  shall  conclude  then  that  medieval  commerce,  at 
its  origin,  is  essentially  characterized  by  its  regional  quality  and  by 
its  freedom.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  it  was  so,  if 
one  bears  in  mind  two  facts  to  which  attention  should  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  place,  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
number  of  towns  properly  so-called  was  relatively  small.  Only 
those  places  that  were  favored  by  a  privileged  geographical  situation 
attracted  the  merchants  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain a  commercial  movement  of  real  importance.  After  that,  the 
attraction  which  these  centres  of  business  exerted  upon  their  en- 
virons was  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  imagined.  All  the 
secondary  localities  were  subject  to  their  influence.  The  merchants 
dwelling  in  these  last,  too  few  to  act  by  themselves,  affiliated  them- 
selves to  the  hanse  or  gild  of   the  principal  town.     The  Flemish 
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hanse,  which  we  have  already  instanced,  proves  this  fully,  by  show- 
ing us  the  merchants  of  Dixmude,  Damme,  Oudenbourg,  Arden- 
bourg,  etc.,  seeking  admission  into  the  hanse  of  Bruges. 

In  the  second  place,  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached  the  towns 
devoted  themselves  far  more  to  commerce  than  to  industry.  Few 
could  be  cited  that  appear  thus  early  as  manufacturing  centres.  The 
concentration  of  artisans  within  their  walls  is  still  incomplete.  If 
their  merchants  export,  along  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  such  as 
wine  and  grain,  a  quantity  of  manufactured  products,  such,  for 
example,  as  cloth,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  were  for  the 
most  part  made  in  the  country. 

Admit  these  two  statements,  and  the  nature  of  early  commerce 
is  explained  without  difficulty.  They  account  in  fact  both  for  the 
freedom  of  the  merchants  and  for  that  character  of  wholesale  ex- 
porters which  they  exhibit  so  clearly  and  which  prevents  our  placing 
them  in  the  category  in  which  the  theory  of  urban  economy  claims 
to  confine  them.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  it  appears  then  that 
before  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  a  period  of  free  capitalistic  ex- 
pansion. No  doubt  the  capitalism  of  that  time  is  a  collective 
capitalism :  groups,  not  isolated  individuals,  are  its  instruments.  No 
doubt  too  it  contents  itself  with  very  simple  operations.  The  com- 
mercial expeditions  upon  which  its  activity  especially  centres  itself 
demand,  for  their  succcessful  conduct,  an  endurance,  a  physical 
strength,  which  the  more  advanced  stages  of  economic  evolution  will 
not  require.  But  they  demand  nothing  more.  Without  the  ability 
to  plan  and  combine  they  would  remain  sterile.  And  so  we  can  see 
that,  from  the  beginning,  what  we  find  at  the  basis  of  capitalism  is 
intelligence,  that  same  intelligence  which  Georg  Hansen  has  so  well 
shown,  long  ago,  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the  emergence  of  the 
bourgeoisie.15 

The  fortunes  acquired  in  the  wandering  commerce  by  the  par- 
venus of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  soon  transformed  them 
into  landed  proprietors.  They  invest  a  good  part  of  their  gains  in 
lands,  and  the  land  they  thus  acquire  is  naturally  that  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  reside.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
one  sees  this  land  held  in  large  parcels  by  an  aristocracy  of  patri- 
cians, viri  hereditarii,  divites,  majores,  in  whom  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  descendants  of  the  bold  voyagers  of  the  gilds  and  the 
hanses.  The  continuous  increase  of  the  burghal  population  enriches 
them  more  and  more,  for  as  new  inhabitants  establish  themselves  in 
the  towns,  and  as  the  number  of  the  houses  increases,  the  rent  of 
the  ground  increases  in  proportion.     So,  from  the  commencement 

15  Die  drei  Bevolkerungsstufen. 
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of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  grandsons  of  the  primitive  merchants 
abandon  commerce  and  content  themselves  with  living  comfortably 
upon  the  revenue  of  their  lands.  They  bid  farewell  to  the  agita- 
tions and  the  chances  of  the  wandering  life.  They  live  hencefor- 
ward in  their  stone  houses,  whose  battlements  and  towers  rise  above 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  wooden  houses  of  their  tenants.  They 
assume  control  of  the  municipal  administration ;  they  and  their  fami- 
lies monopolize  the  seats  in  the  cchevinage  or  the  town  council. 
Some  even,  by  fortunate  marriages,  ally  themselves  with  the  lesser 
nobility  and  begin  to  model  their  manner  of  living  upon  that  of  the 
knights. 

But  while  these  first  generations  of  capitalists  are  retiring  from 
commerce  and  rooting  themselves  in  the  soil,  important  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  economic  organization.  In  the  first  place,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  wealth  of  the  towns  increases,  and  with  it  their  attractive 
power,  they  take  on  more  and  more  an  industrial  character,  the  rural 
artisans  flocking  into  them  en  masse  and  deserting  the  country.  At 
the  same  time  many  of  them,  favored  by  the  abundance  of  raw 
material  furnished  by  the  surrounding  region,  begin  to  devote  them- 
selves to  certain  specialties  of  manufacture — cloth-making  or  metal- 
lurgy. Finally,  around  the  principal  aggregations  many  secondary 
localities  develop,  so  that  all  Western  Europe,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  blossoms  forth  in  an  abundance  of  large  and 
small  towns.  Some,  and  much  the  greater  number  of  them,  content 
themselves  perforce  with  local  commerce.  Their  production  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  their  population  and  that  of  the  environs 
which  extend  two  or  three  leagues  around  their  walls  and,  in  ex- 
change for  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  city  furnishes  to 
them,  attend  to  the  food  supply  of  the  urban  inhabitants.  Other 
towns,  on  the  contrary,  less  closely  set  together  but  also  more  power- 
ful, develop  chiefly  by  means  of  an  export  industry,  producing,  as 
did  the  cloth  industry  of  great  Flemish  or  Italian  cities,  not  for  their 
local  market,16  but  for  the  European  market,  constantly  extensible. 
Others  still,  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  nearness  to  the  sea,  give 
themselves  up  to  navigation  and  to  transportation,  as  did  so  many 
ports  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  England,  and  especially  of  North 
Germany. 

Of  these  two  types  of  towns,  the  one  sufficient  to  themselves, 
the  other  living  upon  the  outside  world,  it  is  unquestionably  the  first 
to  which  the  theory  of  the  urban  economy  applies.     Direct  trade 

!6  The  Livre  de  la  Vingtaine  a" Arras  (ed.  A.  Guesnon)  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  merchants  of  that  town,  in  1222,  "  Emunt  non  ad  usum  civitatis,  sed  ut 
exponent  et  discurrant  per  nondinas  longinquas  et  per  Lombardiam  ". 
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between  purchaser  and  consumer,  strict  protectionism  excluding  the 
foreigner  from  the  local  market  and  reserving  it  to  the  bourgeoisie 
alone,  minute  regulations  confining  within  narrow  limits  the  industry 
of  the  merchant  and  the  artisan ;  in  a  word,  all  the  traits  of  an 
organization  evidently  designed  to  preserve  and  safeguard  the 
various  members  of  the  community  by  assigning  to  each  his  place 
and  his  role,  are  all  found  and  all  explained  without  difficulty  in 
those  towns  which  are  confined  to  a  clientage  limited  by  the  extent 
of  their  suburban  dependencies.  In  these  one  can  rightly  speak  of 
an  anti-capitalistic  economy.  In  these  we  find  neither  great  entre- 
preneurs nor  great  merchants.  It  is  true  that  the  necessity  .of  stocking 
the  town  with  commodities  which  it  does  not  produce  or  cannot  find 
in  its  environs — groceries,  fine  cloths,  wines  in  northern  countries — 
brings  into  existence  a  group  of  exporters  whose  condition  is 
superior  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  on  inspection  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  class  of  great  professional  merchants.  If 
they  buy  at  wholesale  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  to  sell  at  retail  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  dispose  of  their  goods  piecemeal,  and 
like  the  Gewandschneider  of  the  German  towns,  they  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  large  shopkeepers.17 

In  the  towns  of  the  second  category  we  find  a  quite  different 
condition.  Here  capitalism  not  only  exists  but  develops  toward 
perfection.  Instruments  of  credit,  such  as  the  lettre  de  foire,  make 
their  appearance;  a  traffic  in  money  takes  its  place  alongside  the 
traffic  in  merchandise  and,  despite  the  prohibition  of  loans  at  interest, 
makes  constantly  more  rapid  progress.  The  coutumes  of  the  fairs, 
especially  those  of  the  fairs  of  Champagne,  in  which  the  merchants 
of  the  regions  most  advanced  in  an  economic  sense,  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries,  meet  each  other,  give  rise  to  a  veritable  commercial 
law.  The  circulation  of  money  expands  and  becomes  regulated; 
the  coinage  of  gold,  abandoned  since  the  Merovingian  period,  is  re- 
sumed in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  security  of 
travellers  increases  on  the  great  highways.  The  old  Roman  bridges 
are  rebuilt  and  here  and  there  canals  are  built  and  dykes  constructed. 
Finally,  in  the  towns,  the  commercial  buildings  of  the  previous 
period,  outgrown,  are  replaced  by  structures  more  vast  and  more 
luxurious,  of  which  the  halles  of  Ypres,  with  their  fagade  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  metres  long,  is  doubtless  the  most  impos- 
ing specimen. 

In  the  presence  of  these  facts  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  considerable  traffic.     Moreover  documents  abound  which 

H  G.  von  Below,  "  Grosshandler  und  Kleinhandler  im  Deutschen  Mittelalter  ", 
Jahrbucher  fiir  Nalionalokonomie  und  Statistik  (1900). 
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attest  the  existence  in  the  great  cities  of  men  of  affairs  who  hold 
the  most  extended  relations  with  the  outside  world,  who  export  and 
import  sacks  of  wool,  bales  of  cloth,  tuns  of  wine,  by  the  hundred, 
who  have  under  their  orders  a  whole  corps  of  factors  or  "  sergents  " 
(servientes,  valets,  etc.),  whose  letters  of  credit  are  negotiated  in 
the  fairs  of  Champagne,  and  who  make  loans  amounting  to  several 
thousands  of  livres  to  princes,  monasteries,  and  cities  in  need  of 
money.  To  cite  here  merely  a  few  figures,  let  us  recall  that  in  1273 
the  company  of  the  Scotti  of  Piacenza  exports  wool  from  England 
to  the  value  of  21,400  pounds  sterling,  or  1,600,000  francs  (metallic 
value)  ;1S  in  1254  certain  burgesses  of  Arras  furnish  20,000  livres  to 
the  Count  of  Guines,  prisoner  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  his  ransom.19  In  1339  three  merchants  of  Mechlin 
advance  54,000  florins  (700,000  francs)  to  King  Edward  III.20 

Extensive  however  as  capitalistic  commerce  has  been  since  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  no  longer  enjoys  the  freedom 
of  development  which  it  had  before.  As  we  advance  toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  indeed,  we  see  it  subjected  to  limitations  con- 
stantly more  numerous  and  more  confining.  Henceforth,  in  fact, 
it  has  to  reckon  with  municipal  legislation.  Every  town  now  shelters 
itself  behind  the  ramparts  of  protectionism.  If  the  most  powerful 
cities  can  no  longer  exclude  the  stranger,  upon  whom  they  live,  they 
impose  upon  him  a  minute  regulation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
defend  against  him  the  position  of  their  own  citizens.  They  force 
him  to  have  recourse  in  his  purchases  to  the  mediation  of  his 
"  hosts  "  and  his  "  courtiers  "  ;  they  forbid  him  to  bring  in  manu- 
factured articles  which  may  compete  with  those  which  the  city  pro- 
duces ;  they  exploit  him  by  levying  taxes  of  all  sorts :  duties  upon 
weighing,  upon  measuring,  upon  egress,  etc. 

In  those  cities  especially  in  which  has  occurred  the  popular 
revolution  transferring  power  from  the  hands  of  the  patriciate  into 
those  of  the  craft-gilds,  distrust  of  capital  is  carried  as  far  as  it  can 
go  without  entirely  destroying  urban  industry.  The  craftsmen  who 
produce  for  exportation — for  example,  the  weavers  and  the  fullers 
of  the  towns  of  Flanders — try  to  escape  from  their  subjection  to  the 
merchants  who  employ  them.  Not  only  do  the  municipal  statutes 
fix  wages  and  regulate  the  conditions  of  work,  but  they  also  limit 
the  independence  of  the  merchant,  even  in  purely  commercial 
matters.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here,  as  one  of  their  most 

ISA.  Schaube,  "Die  Wollausfuhr  Englands  vom  Jahre  12-3",  Vierteljahr- 
schrift  fitr  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  (1908),  p.   183. 

!9  A.  Duchesne,  Histoire  des  Maisons  de  Guines,  d'Ardres  et  de  Gand,  p.  289. 
20  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  II.,  part  IV.,  p.  49. 
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characteristic  provisions,  the  forbidding  of  the  cloth  merchant  to  be 
at  the  same  time  a  wool  merchant,  a  prohibition  inspired  by  the 
desire  to  prevent  operations  that  will  unfavorably  affect  prices  and 
the  workman's  wages.21 

But  it  is  not  solely  the  municipal  authority  which  attacks  the 
speculations  born  of  the  capitalistic  spirit.  The  Church  steps  for- 
ward, and  under  the  name  of  usury  forbids  indiscriminately  the 
lending  of  money  at  interest,  sales  on  credit,  monopolies,  and  in 
general  all  profits  exceeding  the  jus  turn  pretinm.  No  doubt  these 
prohibitions  themselves  attest  the  existence  of  the  abuses  which  they 
endeavor  to  oppose,  and  their  frequency  proves  that  they  did  not 
always  succeed.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  they  were  very  burden- 
some and  that  the  pursuit  of  business  on  a  large  scale  found  itself 
much  embarrassed  by  them. 

The  increasing  specialization  of  commerce  embarrassed  it  much 
more.  At  the  beginning  the  merchants  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  most  various  operations  at  once.  Wandering  from  market  to 
market,  they  bought  and  sold  without  feeling  in  need  of  centring 
their  activity  on  this  or  that  kind  of  products  or  commodities,  but 
from  about  1250  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  progress  of  eco- 
nomic evolution  has  resulted  in  localizing  certain  industries  and  in 
restraining  certain  branches  of  commerce  to  the  groups  of  merchants 
best  suited  to  their  promotion.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  course  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  trade  in  fine  cloth  became  a  monopoly  of 
the  towns  of  Flanders,  and  banking  a  monopoly  of  certain  merchant 
companies  of  Lombardy,  Provence,  or  Tuscany.  Thenceforward 
commercial  life  ceases  to  overflow  at  random,  so  to  speak.  It  has 
a  less  arbitrary,  a  more  deliberate,  and  consequently  a  more  em- 
barrassed quality. 

These  limitations  resting  upon  commerce  have  resulted  in  turn- 
ing away  from  it  the  patricians,  who  moreover  have  become,  as  has 
been  said  above,  a  class  of  landed  proprietors.  The  place  which  they 
left  vacant  is  filled  by  new  men,  among  whom,  as  among  their  pred- 
ecessors, intelligence  is  the  essential  instrument  of  fortune.  The 
intellectual  faculties  which  the  first  developed  in  wandering  com- 
merce are  used  by  these  later  men  to  overcome  the  obstacles  raised 
in  their  pathway  by  municipal  regulations  of  commerce  and  ecclesi- 
astical regulations  in  respect  to  money  affairs.22  Many  of  them  find 
a  rich  source  of  profit  by  devoting  themselves  to  brokerage.     Others 

21  For  an  example,  see  Espinas  and  Pirenne,  Recueil  de  Documents  relatifs  a 
I'Histoire  de  la  Draperie  Flamande,  II.  391. 

22  J.  Kulischer,  "  Warenhiindler  und  Geldausleiher  im  Mittelalter  ",  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Volkswirtschaft,  etc.,  XVII.  (1908). 
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in  the  industrial  cities  exploit  shamelessly  and  in  defiance  of  the 
statutes  the  artisans  whom  they  employ.  At  Douai,  for  example, 
Jehan  Boinebroke  (1280-1310)  succeeds  in  reducing  to  serfdom  a 
number  of  workers  (and  characteristically,  they  are  chiefly  women) 
by  advancing  wool  or  money  which  they  are  unable  to  repay,  and 
which  therefore  place  them  at  his  mercy.23  The  richest  or  the 
boldest  profit  by  the  constantly  increasing  need  of  money  on  the 
part  of  territorial  princes  and  kings,  to  become  their  bankers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Lombard  capitalists  who  furnished 
Edward  III.  with  money  to  prepare  his  campaigns  against  France,24 
and,  quite  recently,  the  history  of  Guillaume  Servat  of  Cahors 
(1280-1320)  has  shown  us  a  man  who,  setting  out  with  nothing, 
like  Godric  in  the  eleventh  century,  accumulates  in  a  few  years  a 
considerable  fortune,  supplies  the  King  of  England  with  a  dowry 
for  one  of  his  daughters,  lends  money  to  the  King  of  Norway,  farms 
the  wool  duties  at  London,  and,  unscrupulous  as  he  is  shrewd,  does 
not  hesitate  to  engage  in  shady  speculations  upon  the  coinage.25 
And  how  many  other  financiers  do  we  not  know  whose  career  is 
wholly  similar:  Thomas  Fin  at  the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,26 
the  Berniers  at  that  of  the  counts  of  Hainaut,  the  Tote  Guis,  the 
Vane  Guis,  at  that  of  the  kings  of  France,  not  to  name  the  number- 
less Italians  entrusted  by  the  popes  with  the  various  operations  of 
pontifical  finance,  those  mercatores  Romanam  curiam  sequentes 
among  whom  are  found  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Medici  of  the 
fifteenth  century.27 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  second  class  of  capital- 
ists, courtiers,  merchants,  and  financiers,  successors  to  the  capitalists 
of  the  hanses  and  the  gilds,  is  in  its  turn  drawn  along  toward  the 
downward  grade.  The  progress  of  navigation,  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  Portuguese,  then  by  the  Spaniards,  the  formation  of  great 
monarchical  states  struggling  for  supremacy,  begin  to  destroy  the 
economic  situation  in  the  midst  of  which  that  class  had  grown  to 

23  G.  Espinas,  "  Jehan  Boine-Broke,  Bourgeois  et  Drapier  Douaisien ", 
Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und   Wirtschaftsgeschichte   (1904),  pp.  34  ff. 

24  For  the  relations  of  the  capitalists  with  the  English  crown  see :  Whitwell, 
"  Italian  Bankers  and  the  English  Crown  ",  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  XVII.  (1903);  and  Bond,  "Extract  from  the  Liberate  Rolls  relative  to 
the  Loans  supplied  by  Italian  Merchants  to  the  Kings  of  England  ",  Archaeologia, 
XXVII.  (1840).  Cf.  Hansen,  "  Der  Englische  Staatscredit  unter  Konig  Edward 
III.  und  die  Hansischen  Kaufleute  ",  Hansische  Geschichtsbldtter  (1910). 

25  F.  Arens,  "  Wilhelm  Servat  von  Cahors  als  Kaufmann  zu  London  ", 
Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte  (1913),  pp.  477  ff. 

2«  V.  Fris,  "  Thomas  Fin,  Receveur  de  Flandre  ",  Bulletin  de  la  Commission 
Royale  d'Histoire  de  Belgique  (1900),  pp.  8  ff. 

2?  Schneider,  "  Die  Finanziellen  Beziehungen  der  Florentinischen  Banquiers 
zur  Kirche  ",  Schmollers  Forschungen,  vol.  XVII. 
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greatness,  and  to  which  it  had  adapted  itself.  The  direction  of  the 
currents  of  commerce  is  altered.  In  the  north,  the  English  and 
Dutch  marine  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  hanses.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, commerce  centres  itself  at  Venice  and  at  Genoa.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  Lisbon  becomes  the  great  market  for  spices, 
and  Antwerp,  supplanting  Bruges,  becomes  the  rendezvous  of  Euro- 
pean commerce.  The  sixteenth  century  sees  this  movement  grow 
more  rapid.  It  is  favored  at  once  by  moral,  political,  and  economic 
causes ;  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Renaissance,  the  expansion 
of  individualism,  great  wars  exciting  speculation,  the  disturbance  of 
monetary  circulation  caused  by  the  influx  of  precious  metals  from 
the  New  World.  As  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages  disappears  and 
the  humanist  takes  the  place  of  the  scholastic,  so  a  new  economy 
rises  in  the  place  of  the  old  urban  economy.  The  state  subjects  the 
towns  to  its  superior  power.  It  restrains  their  political  autonomy 
at  the  same  time  that  it  sets  commerce  and  industry  free  from  the 
guardianship  which  the  towns  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them. 
The  protectionism  and  the  exclusiveness  of  the  bourgeoisies  are 
brought  to  an  end.  If  the  craft-gilds  continue  to  exist,  yet  they  no 
longer  control  the  organization  of  labor.  New  industries  appear, 
which,  to  escape  the  meddling  surveillance  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, establish  themselves  in  the  country.  Side  by  side  with  the  old 
privileged  towns,  which  merely  vegetate,  younger  manufacturing 
centres,  full  of  strength  and  exuberance,  arise;  in  England,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,  in  Flanders,  Hondschoote  and  Armentieres.28 

The  spirit  which  is  now  manifested  in  the  world  of  business,  is 
that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  animates  the  intellectual  world. 
In  a  society  in  process  of  formation,  the  individual,  enfranchised, 
gives  the  rein  to  his  boldness.  He  despises  tradition,  gives  himself 
up  with  unrestrained  delight  to  his  virtuosity.  There  are  to  be  no 
more  limits  on  speculation,  no  more  fetters  on  commerce,  no  more 
meddling  of  authority  in  relations  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  most  skillful  wins.  Competition,  up  to  this  time  held  in  check, 
runs  riot.  In  a  few  years  enormous  fortunes  are  built  up,  others 
are  swallowed  up  in  resounding  bankruptcies.  The  Antwerp  ex- 
change is  a  pandemonium  where  bankers,  deep-sea  sailors,  stock- 
jobbers, dealers  in  futures,  millionaire  merchants,  jostle  each  other — 
and  sharpers  and  adventurers  to  whom  all  means  of  money-getting, 
even  assassination,  are  acceptable. 

This  confused  recasting  of  the  economic  world  transfers  the  role 
played  by  the  capitalists  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  a  class  of  new 

=8  Pirenne,  "  Une  Crise  Industrielle  au  XVI"  Siecle  ",  Bulletin  de  I'Acadhnie 
Royale  de  Belgique,  classe  des  Iettres  (1905). 
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men.  Few  are  the  descendants  of  the  business  men  of  the  four- 
teenth century  among  those  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  Thrown 
out  of  their  course  by  the  current  of  events,  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  risk  fortunes  already  acquired.  Most  of  them  are  seen 
turning  toward  administrative  careers,  entering  the  service  of  the 
state  as  members  of  the  councils  of  justice  or  finance  and  aspiring 
to  the  noblesse  de  robe,  which,  with  the  aid  of  fortunate  marriages, 
will  land  their  sons  in  the  circle  of  the  true  nobility.  As  for  the  new 
rich  of  the  period,  they  almost  all  appear  to  us  like  parvenus. 
Jacques  Cceur  is  a  parvenu  in  France.  The  Fugger  and  many  other 
German  financiers — the  Herwarts,  the  Setters,  the  Manlichs,  the 
Haugs — are  parvenus  of  whose  families  we  know  little  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  so  are  the  Frescobaldi  and  the  Gualterotti  of 
Florence,  or  that  Gaspar  Ducci  of  Pistoia  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
representative  of  the  fortune-hunters  of  the  period.29  Later,  when 
Amsterdam  has  inherited  the  commercial  hegemony  of  Antwerp,  the 
importance  of  the  parvenus  characterizes  it  not  less  clearly.  We 
may  merely  mention  here,  among  the  first  makers  of  its  greatness, 
Willem  Usselinx,30  Balthazar  de  Moucheron,  Isaac  Lemaire.  And 
if  from  the  world  of  commerce  we  turn  toward  that  of  industry  the 
aspect  is  the  same.  Christophe  Plantin,  the  famous  printer,  is  the 
son  of  a  simple  peasant  of  Touraine. 

The  exuberance  of  capitalism  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  maintained.  Even  as 
the  regulative  spirit  characteristic  of  the  urban  economy  followed 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  mercantilism  imposed 
itself  upon  commerce  and  industry  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  By  protective  duties  and  bounties  on  exportation,  by 
subsidies  of  all  sorts  to  manufactures  and  national  navigation,  by  the 
acquiring  of  transmarine  colonies,  by  the  creation  of  privileged  com- 
mercial companies,  by  the  inspection  of  manufacturing  processes, 
by  the  perfecting  of  means  of  transportation  and  the  suppression 
of  interior  custom-houses,  every  state  strives  to  increase  its  means 
of  production,  to  close  its  market  to  its  competitors,  and  to  make 
the  balance  of  trade  incline  in  its  favor.  Doubtless  the  idea  that 
"  liberty  is  the  soul  of  commerce  "  does  not  wholly  disappear,  but 
the  endeavor  is  to  regulate  that  liberty  henceforward  in  conformity 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  weal.  It  is  put  under  the  control  of 
intendants,  of  consuls,  of  chambers  of  commerce.  We  are  entering 
into  the  period  of  national  economy. 

This  was  destined  to  last,  as  is  familiar,  until  the  moment  when, 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  Continent  in 

29  R.  Ehrenberg,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Fugger,  I.  311  ft'. 

30  J.  F.  Jameson,  "Willem  Usselinx",  in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc,  Papers,  II. 
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the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the 
application  of  steam  to  manufacturing  completely  disorganized  the 
conditions  of  economic  activity.  The  phenomena  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  reproduced,  but  with  tenfold  intensity.  Merchants  ac- 
customed to  the  routine  of  mercantilism  and  to  state  protection  are 
pushed  aside.  We  do  not  see  them  pushing  forward  into  the  career 
which  opens  itself  before  them,  unless  as  lenders  of  money.  In 
their  turn,  and  as  we  have  seen  it  at  each  great  crisis  of  economic 
history,  they  retire  from  business  and  transform  themselves  into  an 
aristocracy.  Of  the  powerful  houses  which  are  established  on  all 
hands  and  which  give  the  impetus  to  the  modern  industries  of 
metallurgy,  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool,  linen,  and  cotton, 
hardly  one  is  connected  with  the  establishments  existing  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Once  again,  it  is  new  men,  enter- 
prising spirits,  and  sturdy  characters  which  profit  by  the  circum- 
stances.31 At  most,  the  old  capitalists,  transformed  into  landed  pro- 
prietors, play  still  an  active  role  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mines, 
because  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  that  industry  upon  the 
possessors  of  the  soil,  but  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  those  who 
have  presided  over  the  gigantic  progress  of  international  economy, 
of  the  exuberant  activity  which  now  affects  the  whole  world,  were, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  parvenus,  self-made  men.  As  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  again,  their  belief  is  in  individualism 
and  liberalism  alone.  Breaking  with  the  traditions  of  the  old 
regime,  they  take  for  their  motto  "  laisses  faire,  laissez  passer". 
They  carry  the  consequences  of  the  principle  to  an  extreme.  Unre- 
strained competition  sets  them  to  struggling  with  each  other  and 
soon  arouses  resistance  in  the  form  of  socialism,  among  the  pro- 
letariate that  they  are  exploiting.  And  at  the  same  time  that  that 
resistance  arises  to  confront  capital,  the  latter,  itself  suffering  from 
the  abuses  of  that  freedom  which  had  enabled  it  to  rise,  compels 
itself  to  discipline  its  affairs.  Cartels,  trusts,  syndicates  of  pro- 
ducers, are  organized,  while  states,  perceiving  that  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  employers  and  employees  longer  to  contend  in  anarchy, 
elaborate  a  social  legislation;  and  international  regulations,  trans- 
cending the  frontiers  of  the  various  countries,  begin  to  be  applied 
to  working  men. 

I  am  aware  how  incomplete  is  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  evolution 
of  capitalism  through  a  thousand  years  of  history.     As  I  said  at  the 

si  See,  in  Cunningham,  The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
Modern  Times,  p.  618,  this  citation  from  P.  Gaskell :  "Few  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  trade  rich  were  successful.  They  trusted  too  much  to  others,  too 
little  to  themselves."  Let  us  recall  here  that  the  founder  of  the  largest  industrial 
establishments  of  Belgium,  John  Cockerill,  was  a  simple  workman.  See  E. 
Mahaim,  "  Les  Debuts  de  l'Etablissement  John  Cockerill  a  Seraing  ",  Vierteljahr- 
schrift  fiir  Social-  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte   (1905),  p.  627. 
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beginning,  I  present  it  merely  as  an  hypothesis  resting  on  the  very 
imperfect  knowledge  which  we  yet  possess  of  the  different  move- 
ments of  economic  development.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  it  is  exact,  it 
justifies  the  observation  I  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  study.  It 
shows  that  the  growth  of  capitalism  is  not  a  movement  proceeding 
along  a  straight  line,  but  has  been  marked,  rather,  by  a  series  of 
separate  impulses  not  forming  continuations  one  of  another,  but 
interrupted  by  crises. 

To  this  first  remark  may  be  added  two  others,  which  are  in  a 
way  corollaries. 

The  first  relates  to  the  truly  surprising  regularity  with  which 
the  phases  of  economic  freedom  and  of  economic  regulation  have 
succeeded  each  other.  The  free  expansion  of  wandering  commerce 
comes  to  its  end  in  the  urban  economy,  the  individualistic  ardor  of 
the  Renaissance  leads  to  mercantilism,  and  finally,  to  the  age  of 
liberalism  succeeds  our  own  epoch  of  social  legislation. 

The  second  remark,  with  which  I  shall  close,  lies  in  the  moral 
and  political  rather  than  the  economic  field.  It  may  be  stated  in 
this  form,  that  every  class  of  capitalists  is  at  the  beginning  animated 
by  a  clearly  progressive  and  innovating  spirit  but  becomes  conserva- 
tive as  its  activities  become  regulated.  To  convince  one's  self  of 
this  truth  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  the  merchants  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  are  the  ancestors  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
creators  of  the  first  urban  institutions ;  that  the  business  men  of  the 
Renaissance  struggled  as  energetically  as  the  humanists  against  the 
social  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  finally,  that  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  among  the  most  ardent  upholders  of 
liberalism.  This  would  suffice  to  prove  to  us,  if  we  did  not  know  it 
otherwise,  that  all  these  have  at  the  beginning  been  nothing  else  than 
parvenus  brought  into  action  by  the  transformations  of  society, 
embarrassed  neither  by  custom  nor  by  routine,  having  nothing  to 
lose  and  therefore  the  bolder  in  their  race  toward  profit.  But  soon 
the  primitive  energy  relaxes.  The  descendants  of  the  new  rich  wish 
to  preserve  the  situation  which  they  have  acquired,  provided  public 
authority  will  guarantee  it  to  them,  even  at  the  price  of  a  trouble- 
some surveillance;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  place  their  influence  at 
its  service,  and  wait  for  the  moment  when,  pushed  aside  by  new 
men,  they  shall  demand  of  the  state  that  it  recognize  officially  the 
rank  to  which  they  have  raised  their  families,  shall  on  their  entrance 
into  the  nobility  become  a  legal  class  and  no  longer  a  social  group, 
and  shall  consider  it  beneath  them  to  carry  on  that  commerce  which 
in  the  beginning  made  their  fortunes. 

Henri  Pirenne. 
km.  hist.  rev.,  vol.  xix. — 34. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE 

The  expeditions  which  are  generally  known  as  the  Children's 
Crusade  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  contemporaries.  Com- 
paratively few  events  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  recounted  by 
more  chroniclers  and  in  more  various  fashions.  The  accounts  con- 
sist frequently  of  only  a  few  words,  such  as :  "  Eodem  anno  f uit  iter 
stultorum  puerorum  "  j1  "  Multitudo  infancium  ab  hereticis  traditur 
Saracenis  "  ;2  or,  "  Eodem  anno  peregrinacio  puerorum  ".3  But  there 
are  also  long  narratives,  especially  the  one  by  Alberic4  in  which  he 
gives,  from  hearsay  evidence,  a  story  of  what  happened  to  the  chil- 
dren across  the  sea.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  in  rude  verse  form, 
such  as: 

Annis  millenis  bis  centenis  duodenis 

Est  cruce   signata  puerorum   multa   caterva  ;5 

Annis  millenis  duodenis  adde  ducentos ; 
Tunc  multi  pueri  sunt  effecti  peregrini  ;e 

Anno  milleno  bis  centeno  duodeno 
Cum  pueris  pueri  currunt  loca  sancta  tueri.7 
Res  fit  mira  nimis:  puero  ductore  marinis 
Sedibus  innumeri  conveniunt  pueri.8 

Others  by  their  form  and  wording  betray  the  fact  that  their  material 
is  drawn  from  an  original  in  verse.  These  two  classes  of  sources 
indicate  that  the  children's  pilgrimage  had  early  become  a  theme  of 
popular  songs  which  were  widely  known.  On  the  other  hand  such 
men  as  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  Roger  Bacon,  writing  a  few  decades 
later,  felt  that  the  expedition  was  of  sufficient  intrinsic  importance 
to  justify  a  mention  of  it  in  their  learned  works.9 

In  the  thirteenth  century  legends  soon  clustered  about  a  subject 
of  such  popular  interest.  Probably  there  was  no  account  of  the 
movement  written  by  any  participant.  Some  chroniclers  had  known 
something  of  the  beginnings ;  others  had  seen  the  bands  on  their 
march ;  no  one  knew  the  facts  for  the  whole  movement ;  conse- 

i"Ann.  Ellenhardi",  MGSS.,  XVII.   tot. 

2  "Ann.  Heimburg.",  MGSS.,  XVII.  714. 

3  "  Cont.   Claustroneoburg,  tertia  ",  MGSS.,  IX.  634. 
*MGSS.,  XXIII.  893. 

5  "  Flores  Temp.",  MGSS.,  XXIV.  240. 
e*'Chron.  Elwacen.",  MGSS.,  X.   37. 

7  "  Ann.  Thuring.   breves",   MGSS.,  XXIV.  41. 

8  "  Ann.  Zweifalt.",  MGSS.,  X.  58- 

0  Vincent,  Bibl.  Mundi,  XXX.,  c.  5.  and  Speculum  Hist..  XXXT.,  c.  5;  Bacon, 
Opus  Majus  (ed.  Bridges),  I.  401. 
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quently  all  felt  free  to  follow  their  own  fancy  in  explaining  the 
points  concerning  which  they  had  no  knowledge.  Those  who  were 
strictly  contemporary  or  who  were  writing  under  the  glamor  of  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  children  were  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  movement  to  divine  inspiration,10  or  to  the  message  of 
an  angel,11  or  to  a  vision.12  Writers  who  had  known  something  of 
the  failure  of  the  children  conceived  of  the  movement  as  the  work  of 
the  devil;13  this  opinion  gained  ground  steadily  and  colored  all  the 
later  accounts.  By  no  one  of  the  chroniclers,  however,  was  it  more 
naively  expressed  than  by  Thomas  Fuller,  who  wrote,  four  hundred 
years  later,  in  his  Holy  War:  "It  was  done  (saith  my  author  [M. 
Paris] )  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  who,  as  it  were,  desired  a  cor- 
dial of  children's  blood  to  comfort  his  weak  stomach  long  cloyed 
with  murdering  of  men."14 

Naturally  these  legends  and  beliefs  obscured  the  truth  to  some 
extent,  both  then  and  since.  For  while  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
to  be  gleaned  from  about  sixty  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
whom  at  least  sixteen  left  independent  accounts  worthy  of  credence 
in  whole  or  part,  modern  historians  have  been  influenced  by  the 
romantic  phases  of  the  movement  and  have  not  followed  the  critical 
methods  which  they  employ  in  describing  other  events.  Even 
Rohricht,  who  was  generally  so  sober  and  matter-of-fact  and  in 
his  Geschichte  des  Konigreichs  Jerusalem  wrote  such  uninspiring, 
although  extremely  useful,  chronological  summaries  of  events,  when 
he  tells  of  the  Children's  Crusade15  accepts  uncritically  legendary 
statements  of  Alberic  in  order  to  piece  out  his  tale.  Janssens,  whose 
account16  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  did  not  know  all  the  sources  and 
used  his  material  equally  uncritically,  apparently  seeking  the  pic- 
turesque and  striking.  The  same  characteristics  mark  Gray's  Chil- 
dren's  Crusade,11   and,   to   some   extent,    Molinier's   article    in    La 

10  "  Chron.  regia  Colon.",  MGSS..  XVII.  826;  '*  Chron.  Anon.  Laud.",  Bouquet, 
XVIII.  715. 

11  "  Ann.  Placent.  Guelfi  ",  MGSS.,  XVIII.  426. 
i2"Sicardus",  Muratori,  VII.  624. 
is  "  Ex   deceptione    maligni    hostis  ",    "  Chron. 

450  ;  "  instinctu  diabolico  ",  "  Ann.  Admunt.  cont." 

1*  Pickering  edition   (London,   1840),  p.   160. 

is  Hist.  Zeitschrift,   XXXVI.    1    S.    (1876). 

is  Etienne  de  Cloyes  et  les  Croisades  d'Enfants  ",  Bulle 
(Chateaudun,  1891). 

it  First  published  in  1870,  and  frequently  reprinted  since.  The  author  ot 
this  interesting  little  book  was  not  a  trained  historian  and  consequently  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  him  using  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  sources  with  equal  con- 
fidence. In  his  bibliography  of  thirty  titles  he  cites  as  a  contemporary  a  man 
who  died  before  the  movement  began  ;  he  quotes  the  same  account  under  two 
different  names  in  three  instances ;  and  he  has  many  other  errors. 
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IX. 

592. 

",  Bulle 

in  de  la  Soc. 
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Grande  Encyclopedic  Consequently  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to 
set  forth  the  facts  about  this  subject. 

There  were  two  movements  in  1212,  one  of  French,  the  other  of 
German  children;  if  they  were  in  any  way  connected,  as  seems  prob- 
able, such  connection  cannot  be  proved  from  the  extant  sources. 
For  the  French  children  the  most  trustworthy  sources  are  the  anony- 
mous chroniclers  of  Laon,ls  Mortemer,19  Jumieges,20  and  Andres.21 
All  of  these  writers  are  evidently  describing  the  same  movement 
but  there  are  only  a  very  few  facts  which  are  vouched  for  by  more 
than  one.  From  their  brief  accounts  the  following  story  can  be 
gleaned. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1212,22  a  shepherd  boy  named  Stephen 
from  the  village  of  Cloyes,  near  Vendome,  said  that  the  Lord  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  pilgrim,  had  accepted  bread 
from  him,  and  had  given  him  a  letter  to  carry  to  the  King  of  France. 
He  went  to  S.  Denis  with  shepherd  lads  of  his  own  age  and  there  the 
Lord  wrought  many  miracles  through  him,  as  many  have  testified. 
There  were  also  very  many  other  boys  who  were  held  in  great 
reverence  by  the  vulgar  throngs  in  very  many  places,  so  that  they 
also  were  believed  to  have  worked  miracles.  A  multitude  of  chil- 
dren joined  them,  as  if  they  were  about  to  go  under  their  leadership 
to  the  holy  boy  Stephen  whom  they  all  recognized  as  their  master 
and  prince.23  The  bands,  composed  of  boys  and  girls  with  some 
youths  and  older  persons,  marched  in  procession  through  the  cities, 
castles,  towns,  and  villages,  carrying  banners,  candles,  and  crosses, 
and  swinging  censers,  singing  in  the  vernacular,  "  Lord  God,  exalt 
Christianity !  Lord  God,  restore  to  us  the  true  cross."  They  san'g 
not  only  these  words  but  many  others,  because  there  were  various 
processions  and  each  one  made  such  variations  as  it  chose.24  When 
they  were  asked  by  their  parents  or  others  where  they  wished  to  go 
they  replied,  one  and  all,  as  if  they  had  been  moved  by  one  spirit, 
"To  God!"25  The  children  could  not  be  restrained  at  first;  but, 
according  to  the  annals  of  Jumieges,  they  were  finally  compelled  by 

is  Bouquet,  XVIII.   715. 
i»MGSS.,  VI.  467- 

20  Generally  called  "  Anon.  cont.  App.  Roberti  de  Monte  ",  MGSS.,  XXVI.  510. 

21  Bouquet,   XVIII.   574.     Andres   is  near   Calais. 

22  Chronicle  of  Laon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  year  was  1212.  The  Chroni- 
cle of  Mortemer  gives  1213  ;  but  the  context  indicates  why  the  mistake  was  made. 

23  All  thus  far  is  from  the  Laon  chronicle.  The  annals  of  Jumieges  also 
state  that  the  movement  started  from  Vendome. 

24  Chronicle  of  Mortemer.  The  accounts  from  Andres  and  Jumieges  also 
mention  the  cities,  castles,  etc. 

25  Chronicle  of  Andres.  Cf.  the  annals  of  Jumieges  for  their  answer,  "  To 
God  1  " 
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hunger  to  return  home.  According  to  the  Laon  chronicle  the  king, 
at  last,  consulted  the  masters  of  the  University  of  Paris  concerning 
the  matter  and  at  his  command  the  children  returned  home.  The 
other  two  chroniclers  say  nothing  about  the  ending.  With  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  movement,  one  says  the  children  came  from  diverse 
parts  of  Gaul ;  another,  that  the  movement  extended  through  almost 
all  Gaul;  a  third,  that  it  was  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  French;  the 
fourth,  that  the  children  came  from  different  cities,  castles,  towns, 
and  villages.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jumieges  and  Mortemer  are  near 
Rouen,  and  Andres  near  Calais.  Consequently  the  places  to  which 
our  information  extends  were  included  roughly  in  the  territory  be- 
tween Paris,  Laon,  Calais,  and  Rouen,  with  the  possibility  that  the 
movement  started  from  Vendome,  and  that  it  may  have  extended 
much  more  widely.  All  the  four  sources  indicate  that  the  partici- 
pants were  many ;  one  says  an  infinite  multitude ;  the  Laon  chronicle 
gives  the  number  with  Stephen  as  30,000. 

It  is  significant  that  only  one  of  these  sources  mentions  Stephen 
or  indicates  that  the  movement  had  any  unity  or  purpose,  except 
going  "  to  God  ".  Later  accounts  naturally  were  prone  to  fill  out  the 
gaps.  The  Laon  chronicle  says  that  it  seemed  to  many  that  the  Lord 
was  about  to  do  some  great  and  new  thing  through  these  innocents 
spontaneously  gathered  together,  but  it  turned  out  very  differently. 
The  chronicle  of  Mortemer  believed  that  it  was  a  presage  of  future 
events,  namely  of  those  which  happened  the  next  year  "when  the 
Roman  legate  signed  a  multitude  with  the  cross  for  a  new  crusade  ". 
This  idea  may  well  have  been  fostered  by  the  indefinite  statement  of 
the  chronicler  at  Andres  that  the  children  "  were  hastening  toward 
the  Mediterranean".  But  not  one  of  these  four,  who  are  the  best 
authorities,  hints  that  the  children  were  thinking  of  a  crusade,  or 
even  a  pilgrimage.  Yet  the  movement  was  connected  with  the 
crusades  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  a  little  later.  The  Annals 
of  Soissons26  state  that  the  infants  and  children  said  they  were 
going  across  the  sea  to  seek  the  holy  cross;  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Barnwell,27  that  it  is  reported  that  the  children,  when  asked  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  said  that  they  were  about  to  recover  the  cross 
of  Christ.  The  opinion  soon  became  general  that  the  French  chil- 
dren had  planned  a  crusade.  Later  writers  added  more  details. 
An  unknown  author  added  to  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Paris  an 
account  of  the  march  toward  the  Mediterranean.  The  leader  rode 
in  a  chariot  surrounded  by  armed  guards  and  was  reputed  so  holy 
that  anyone  counted  himself  fortunate  who  could  procure  a  hair 

wMGSS.,  XXVI.  521. 

2'  Written  about   1227.  in  England. 
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from  his  head  or  a  thread  from  his  garments.  "  But  all  perished 
either  on  land  or  sea."28  In  the  compilation  which  formerly  passed 
as  the  work  of  Albericus  Trium  Fontium  a  long  account  is  given, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  "  At  first  they  came 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Vendome  to  Paris."  When  they  were 
about  30,000  in  number  they  proceeded  to  Marseilles  as  if  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  sea  against  the  Saracens.  There  two  merchants, 
Hugo  Ferreus  and  William  Porcus,  offered  to  carry  them  across  the 
sea  without  charge.  They  filled  seven  great  vessels  with  the  infants ; 
two  were  shipwrecked  and  all  on  board  were  drowned.  The  other 
five  vessels  went  to  Bugia  and  Alexandria  and  the  children  were 
sold  to  the  Saracens.  The  caliph  bought  four  hundred,  all  clerics, 
among  whom  there  were  eighty  priests.  This  same  caliph  had  form- 
erly studied  at  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  cleric.  Eighteen  of  the  children 
were  tortured  to  death  because  they  refused  to  renounce  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  not  one  of  the  others  became  an  apostate.  One  of  the 
clerics  escaped  and  reported  these  facts  and  added  that  eighteen 
years  after  the  expedition  the  ruler  of  Alexandria  still  held  700,  "  no 
longer  infants,  but  men  of  ripe  age  ".  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  this  account  that  the  two  merchants  were  detected  in  other 
villainy  and  hung.23  This  story  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  the  one 
clerk  who  claimed  to  have  returned,  and  is  full  of  manifest  improb- 
abilities, such  as  the  facts  that  eighty  of  the  infants  were  priests,  and 
that  the  Moslems  tortured  the  children  to  make  them  apostatize. 
Other  later  writers  repeat  some  of  these  statements  and  add  some 
accounts  of  miracles ;  but  not  one  chronicle  mentions  the  band  of 
children  at  any  place  between  Paris  and  Marseilles.  And  not  a 
single  chronicle  written  south  of  the  Loire  mentions  the  movement 
at  all.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  contemporaries  were  right  and  that 
the  children  returned  home,  after  marching  around  and  singing  in 
processions  for  a  time. 

For  the  German  children  the  material  is  more  ample  and  their 
undertaking  may  well  be  called  a  crusade.  It  is  true  that  no  one  of 
the  chroniclers  depicts  the  whole  movement  and  that  each  one  can  be 
trusted  only  for  a  few  facts.  But  several  entirely  independent 
writers  give  separate  dates  and  geographical  indications  which  dove- 
tail neatly  and  enable  us  to  follow  some  portions  of  the  crusade  with 
great  accuracy ;  and  furthermore  they  corroborate  one  another  witli 
regard  to  some  details.    The  best  of  these  accounts  were  written  at 

28  M.   Paris,   Chron.  Ma),   (ed.   Luard),   II.   556;   cf.  preface,   p.  x. 

29  MGSS.,  XXIII.  893. 
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Cologne,30  Treves,31  Spires,32  Marbach33  in  Alsace,  Ebersheim,34 
which  is  northwest  from  Schlettstadt,  Admunt35  near  Salzburg, 
Cremona,36  Piacenza,37  and  Genoa  ;3S  all  but  the  two  from  Cremona 
and  Genoa  are  anonymous;  but  all  were  either  composed  within  a 
few  years  after  1212  or  else  contain  statements  which  suggest  that 
the  account  was  given  by  an  eye-witness.  Neglecting,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  many  other  less  valuable  accounts,  the  story  of  the  expedi- 
tion can  be  reconstructed  from  these  nine  or  ten  independent  sources. 
The  leader  of  the  German  movement  was  a  boy  from  Cologne 
named  Nicholas  ;39  where  it  began  is  uncertain,  although  possibly  it 
was  in  or  near  the  Rhine  valley.40  The  year  was  121241  and  probably 
the  time  was  between  Easter  and  Pentecost.42  The  participants  are 
said  to  have  been  very  numerous43  and  to  have  come  from  a  wide 
extent  of  territory.44  There  were  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,45 
even  babes  at  the  breasts;40  the  majority  were  young  and  appear  to 
have  been  mainly  from  the  agricultural  classes,  as  it  is  recorded  that 
they  left  their  ploughs,  carts,  or  herds,47  and  hastened  to  join  the  bands 
which  were  marching  through  the  country.  Some  evil  men  and 
women  were  attracted  by  the  excitement  or  by  the  opportunity  for 
plunder  and  vice.48  Just  when  and  where  the  various  bands49  came 
together  and  marched  under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  company  when 
they  first  entered  Italy  and  proceeded  to  Genoa. 

3°  Two  separate  accounts:  "  Cont.  II.",  MGSS.,  XXIV.  17-18;  "  Cont.  III.". 
ibid.,  XVII.  826.     Less  trustworthy  than  some  of  the  others. 

31  MGSS.,  XXIV.  398-399- 

32  Ibid.,  XVII.  84. 

33  Ibid.,  p.   172. 

3*  Ibid.,  XXIII.  450. 

35  Ibid.,  IX.  592. 

36  By  Sicardus,  bishop  of  Cremona,  who  died  in  1215.  Muratori,  VII.  624; 
Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  CCXIII.  col.  539. 

3T  MGSS.,  XVIII.  426- 

38  By  Ogerius,  a  contemporary.     Muratori,  VI.  403;  MGSS.,  XVIII.  131. 

39  "  Puerulus  Nicolaus  nomine  veniens  a  pago  Coloniensi  ",  "  Chron.  Eber- 
sheim. "  ;  cf.  "  Ogerius  ",  "  Ann.  Plac.  Guelfi  "  ,  "  Gesta  Trev.  ",  "  Ann.  Admunt." 

<°  Sicardus  says,  "in  partibus  Coloniae";  but  he  does  not  mention  Nicholas 
and  may  have  confused  the  place  of  starting  with  the  home  of  the  leader. 

41  All  the  sources  mentioned  above,  except  one ;  and  many   others. 

42  So  in  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II.  ",  which  gives  the  wrong  year. 
*3  According  to  six  of  the  best  sources. 

44  Three  of  these  sources  speak  of  participants  from  both  Germany  and  Gaul ; 
one  adds  Burgundy.  The  "  Gesta  Trev."  says  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Germany. 

45  According  to  eight  of  these  sources. 
4B"Ann.  Plac.  Guelfi". 

47  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  III.  "  ;  cf.  "  Ann.  Marbac." 

48  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  III.  "  ;  cf.  "  Ann.  Admunt." 

49  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II.  "  ;  "  Gesta  Trev." 
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All  but  two  of  the  best  sources  speak  of  this  movement  as  a 
crusade  or  pilgrimage  and  the  children  are  described  as  carrying 
crosses,  staves,  and  scripts.50  Nicholas  himself  bore  a  cross  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  Tau  but  the  chronicler  at  Treves  says  it  was  not 
easy  to  tell  what  it  was  made  of.  The  pilgrimage  was  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  people,  except  possibly  the  parents  and  friends,51 
and  food  was  gladly  given  to  the  children.  Opposition  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  clergy  was  attributed  to  their  jealousy.52 

Their  general  route  was  up  the  Rhine  valley,  over  the  Alps,  and 
down  into  Italy  :53  their  presence  is  mentioned  at  Spires,  through 
which  some  of  them  probably  passed  on  July  25, M  and  at  Piacenza, 
which  Nicholas  reached  on  August  20  or  21.55  On  Saturday, 
August  25,  they  arrived  at  Genoa  where,  "  in  the  opinion  of  good 
men,  the  pilgrims  numbered  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls".56  "On  the  following  Sunday  they  left  the  city; 
but  many  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  of  their  number  remained 
at  Genoa."67  Some  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Marseilles;58  others 
to  "  Vieneiam,  which  is  a  city  near  the  sea,  and  there  some  were 
taken  on  board  vessels  and  carried  off  by  pirates  to  be  sold  to 
the  Saracens "  ;59  still  others  went  to  Brindisi  where  "  the  bishop 
detecting  the  plot  did  not  permit  them  to  embark ;  for  they  had  been 
sold  to  the  heathen  by  the  father  of  Nicholas  ".60  Evidently,  from 
these  accounts,  the  band  was  breaking  up  and  seeking  at  various 
ports  to  cross  over  to  the  Holy  Land.61  When  they  first  entered 
Italy  they  had  all  declared  "  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  that  they 
would  pass  through  the  seas  on  dry  land  and  would  recover  the  Holy 
Land  and  Jerusalem  ".62  Finally  all  seem  to  have  become  discour- 
aged ;  many  perished  of  hardships,  hunger,  and  thirst,  in  the  forests 

5°  "  Ogerius  ". 

6i  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II." 

52  "  Ann.  Marbac." 

63  Cf.  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II."  It  is  possible  that  there  were  various 
bands  which  followed  different  routes.  Some  of  the  statements  in  the  chronicles 
written  in  parts  of  Germany  remote  from  the  Rhine  valley  can  be  understood 
more  easily  by  this  hypothesis  ;  but  the  indications  are  too  scanty  to  justify  its 
assertion. 

54  "Ann.  Spir.",  MGSS.,  XVII.  84. 

55  "  Ann.  Plac.  Guelfi  "  ;  cf.  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II." 

56  "  Ogerius  ". 

57  Ibid. 

58  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II."  This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  French  children. 

69  "  Chron.  Ebersheim."     Again,  cf.  the  story  of  the  French  children. 
«»  "  Gesta  Trev." 

61  The  children  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Treviso,  MGSS..  IX.  780,  and  prob- 
ably to  Monza,  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II.  "  ;  but  this  may  have  been  Mainz. 

62  "  Sicardus  ",  Muratori,  VII.  624. 
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and  waste  places;  many  were  despoiled  by  the  Lombards;63  many 
were  sold  into  slavery  in  divers  places.64  Some  at  length,  when  they 
realized  the  folly  of  their  undertaking,  went  to  Rome,65  and  the 
young  children  and  old  people  were  released  from  their  vow  to  go 
on  a  crusade ;  the  others  were  not  freed,  but  were  allowed  to  post- 
pone the  fulfillment  of  their  vow. 

The  few  who  returned  home,  went  back  ignominiously,  singly  or 
in  little  groups,  silently  and  sadly.  The  people  who  had  so  gener- 
ously supplied  their  wants  on  their  triumphant  progress  now  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  and  pointed  in  derision  at  the  maidens 
who  had  gone  forth  as  virgins  and  now  returned  in  shame.66  It  is 
recorded  that  Nicholas  afterwards  fought  bravely  at  Acre  and  in  the 
siege  of  Damietta  and  returned  unharmed.67 

Naturally  the  imagination  of  the  contemporaries  seized  upon  the 
obscurity  attending  the  end  of  the  movement  and  fanciful  accounts 
and  explanations  were  soon  believed.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
tales  invented  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  crusade  ascribed  it  to 
the  desire  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  to  obtain  a  choice  band 
of  young  warriors.68  Rohricht,  in  the  account  already  mentioned, 
connects  the  tale  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  with  the  Children's 
Crusade.  He  states  that  the  original  of  the  tale  is  dated  in  1284  and 
that  it  records  that  the  rat-catcher  by  magic  attracted  hundreds  of 
children  to  follow  him.  He  thinks  that  it  is  significant  that  the 
legend,  after  relating  the  disappearance  of  the  children  in  the  moun- 
tain, makes  them  reappear  on  the  Road  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
traditional  route  of  crusaders  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.69 

While  this  crusading  movement  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance it  is  of  great  interest  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  contemporaries.  Many  of  the  statements 
which  have  been  quoted  from  the  chronicles  illustrate  this.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  somewhat  similar  undertakings  by  children 
are  recorded  in  1237  and  in  1458.70    It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 

63  "Chron.  reg.  Colon.   Cont.  III." 

64  "  Ann.  Admunt." 

65  "  Chron.  reg.  Colon.  Cont.  II."  :  "Ann.  Marbac." 

66  "  Chron.  Ebersheim."  ;  "  Ann.  Marbac."  ;  "  Gesta  Trey."  ;  "  Chron.  reg. 
Colon.  Cont.  III." 

67  "  Ann.  Admunt."  says  (1217),  "  Post  non  multum  temporis  in  peregrinatione 
sancte  crucis  prefatus  dux  transfretavit,  et  apud  Akirs  et  in  obsidione  Damiate, 
ad  duos  fere  annos  [1219]  strennue  militavit;  et  tandem  incolomis  remeavit:  et 
hoc  totum  infra  spacium  tarn  presentis  anni  quam  etiam  duorum  precedentium 
annorum  ",  which  indicates  that  it  was  strictly  contemporary. 

68  Vincent  of  Beauvais ;  cf.  Chronicle  of  Lanercost.  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains  was  the  head  of  the  sect  of  Assassins. 

MHist.  Zeitschrift,  XXXVI.  8  (1876). 

ro  Rohricht,  Hist.  Zeitschrift,  XXXVI.  2  (1876);  cf.  Annals  of  Waverley. 
1214. 
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children  might  desire  in  their  enthusiasm  to  join  the  triumphantly 
advancing  bands,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  acquiescence  of 
their  parents  and  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  crusade  apparently 
held  by  learned  clerics.  One  writer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Innocent  III.  the  exclamation,  "  These  children  put  us  to  shame, 
because  while  we  sleep  they  rush  to  recover  the  Holy  Land."71  In 
spite  of  Innocent's  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  crusades,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  he  could  have  viewed  such  an  undertaking  with 
approval ;  but  even  Luchaire's  profound  study  of  this  pope  has  not 
revealed  all  the  phases  of  his  many-sided  character. 

Dana  C.  Munro. 

Tl  MGSS.,  XVI.  355- 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  WITH 
THE  RUSSIAN  CZARS1 

The  relations  of  England  with  Russia  began  in  1553.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  an  English  ship,  called  the  Edward  Bonaventure 
and  directed  by  the  pilot  Richard  Chancellor,  had  been  forced  by 
contrary  winds  to  seek  harbor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dvina  on 
the  north  coast  of  Russia.  The  sparse  inhabitants  of  this  desert 
country  gave  shelter  to  their  unexpected  guests,  and  sent  to  Moscow 
an  account  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  czar  Ivan  the  Terrible 
invited  the  English  to  his  court. 

This  monarch,  who  has  long  been  known  in  history  chiefly  as  a 
tyrant  and  a  sanguinary  monster,  had  entertained  projects  and  ideas 
which  were  much  in  advance  of  the  thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the 
Muscovites ;  and  one  of  them  was  to  put  his  great  empire  in  contact 
with  the  civilized  nations  of  western  Europe.  His  plans  agreed  with 
the  desire  of  Chancellor  to  make  "  the  discovery  of  the  new  country  " 
a  profit  to  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  which  had  sent 
him  out.  Arrived  at  the  Russian  capital,  the  English  agent  proposed 
to  establish  regular  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
by  the  new  route  which  he  had  discovered ;  the  czar  agreed  eagerly 
to  this  proposal  and  promised  extensive  privileges  to  the  English 
merchants  in  his  country.  From  1555  on,  the  new  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  called  generally  in  the  documents  of  the  time 
"  Russia  Company  "  or  "  Muscovy  Company  ",  organized  regular 
expeditions  to  Russia,  which  was  to  become  a  new  and  rich  domain 
for  the  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  English.  But  the 
relations  of  England  with  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  not 
only  commercial,  but  also  diplomatic.  This  has  been  overlooked  in 
England,  and  though  the  Russia  Company  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to   interest   English,   American,   and    Russian   historians,2   the   cor- 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  in  London. 
April  4,   1913. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Hakluyt  in  his  Principall  Navigations 
had  gathered  a  quantity  of  documents  concerning  the  English  travels  to  Russia, 
and  the  organization  and  activity  of  the  Russia  Company,  but  it  will  be  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  until  the  twentieth  century  these  materials  remained  nearly 
unstudied  and  unused.  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  two  books 
concerning  the  relations  of  England  with  Russia  appeared  ;  Hamel,  England  and 
Russia  (London,  1853)  and  Tolstoi,  The  First  Forty  Years  of  Intercourse  between 
England  and  Russia  (St.  Petersburg,  1875).  Both  historians  were  Russians, 
both   had    worked   in   the   English    records    and    published   in    Russian   and    Eng- 

(525) 
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respondence  which  was  exchanged  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Russian  czars  has  remained  almost  entirely  unknown.  This  most 
curious  and  very  interesting  correspondence  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
study  as  a  whole,  for  it  lacks  a  systematic  and  critical  edition,3  yet 
its  interest  cannot  be  denied,  for  many  questions  concerning  the 
activity  of  the  Russia  Company  which  remain  unanswered,  will  find 
their  clear  and  undoubted  solution  in  those  letters.4  More  than 
ninety  such  letters  dated  from  1554  to  1603  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  surely  many  have  been  lost.5  Some  of  them  have 
been  published  in  various  Russian  works,  but  others  remain  un- 
published and  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  archives  of  England  and 

lish  ;  they  gave  valuable  documents  and  information,  but  they  did  not  try  to  use 
the  materials  in  Hakluyt  and  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Russia  Company, 
which  has  had  no  historian  until  very  recent  years,  when  scholars  of  different 
countries  have  simultaneously  taken  an  interest  in  it.  We  have  first  to  mention, 
in  England,  W.  R.  Scott,  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish 
Joint-Stock  Companies  to  1720  (Cambridge,  1910-1913).  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  remarkable  work  Professor  Scott  has  given  in  46  pages  a  description  of  the 
economic  organization  and  finance  of  the  Russia  Company.  W.  S.  Page,  The 
Russia  Company  from  1553  to  1660  (London,  1913)  ;  this  little  book  has  no  his- 
torical value  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  simple  reprint  of  the  documents 
published  three  centuries  ago  by  Hakluyt.  In  America  in  1912  a  thesis,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gerson,  appeared  under  the  title :  The  Organisation  and  Early  History  of  the 
Muscovy  Company  (New  York,  1912).  In  191 1  I  published  in  Russia  an  article 
under  the  title  "  The  English  Merchant  Company  in  Russia  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century"  (Anglijskaia  Torgovaia  Companiia  v.  Rossii  {v  XVI.  Veke),  in  the  his- 
torical review  of  the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  (Istoricheskoie  Obo- 
zrenie),  t.  XVI.  In  January,  1912,  my  French  article  "  Les  Marchands  Anglais 
en  Russie  au  XVIe  Siecle"  was  published  in  the  Revue  Historique.  CIX.  1-26. 
In  the  same  year  the  Russian  Board  of  Commerce  published  the  first  part  of  my 
History  of  the  Commercial  Relations  of  Russia  with  England  (Istoriia  Torgovikh 
Snoshenii  Rossii  s  Angliey)    (St.  Petersburg,   1912). 

3  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  England  to  publish  this  correspondence,  with 
the  exception  of  some  individual  letters  published  by  Hakluyt  and  by  Bond,  Russia 
at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  read  this  corre- 
spondence will  have  to  look  for  Russian  editions.  Many  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  book  of  Tolstoi,  who  printed  them  in  duplicate,  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish or  Latin  ;  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  the  Historical  Society 
{Sbornik  Istoricheskago  Obtchestva) ,  t.  XXXVIII.  ;  many  other  Russian  historical 
collections  have  printed  separate  specimens  of  this  correspondence,  but  some  inter- 
esting letters  remain  unpublished.  I  have  printed  three  of  them  in  the  Melanges 
Bemont  (Paris,  1913). 

*  As  an  example  we  will  mention  here  only  one  point :  On  page  38  of  his 
first  volume  Professor  Scott  raises  the  question,  why  in  1569  the  company  began 
to  lose  the  support  hitherto  given  to  it  by  the  czar.  He  considers  that  "  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  was  due  to  the  machinations  of 
rival  merchants,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  malpractices  of  the  com- 
pany's agents  in  Russia  ".  We  shall  see  clearly  by  the  study  of  this  correspond- 
ence, that  the  reason  was  purely  diplomatic   (see  p.  530). 

5  Sometimes  letters  of  one  correspondent  mention  letters  of  the  other  which 
are  not  to  be   found. 
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Russia.6  Read  separately  and  unsystematically  these  letters  lose 
much  of  their  interest,  but  when  considered  as  a  whole  the  cor- 
respondence is  of  great  attractiveness  to  the  historian;  written  by 
such  great  historical  personalities,  the  letters  represent  two  most 
different  worlds  of  life  and  thought.  The  monarchs  seek  for  a  close 
alliance,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  proved  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  originals  of  many  of  these  letters  have  been  lost,  and  are 
represented  only  by  copies  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  British 
Museum ;  but  the  few  which  have  survived  show  us  precisely  what 
was  a  letter  of  the  czar  sent  to  England  or  a  letter  of  Elizabeth 
sent  to  the  Russian  court. 

The  originals  of  the  czars'  letters  are  very  beautiful;  they  were 
written  on  parchment,  the  first  lines  in  gold,  in  a  large  clear  hand- 
writing. Their  seal  with  the  double-headed  eagle  is  often  preserved 
unbroken.  The  letter  begins  with  a  short  preamble,  always  the 
same,  and  with  the  long  title  of  the  czar,  enumerating  separately  all 
the  provinces  of  his  vast  empire.  This  was  called  in  Russia  "  the 
big  title",  and  was  obligatory  not  only  for  "the  letters  written  in  the 
chancery  of  Moscow,  but  also  for  those  which  were  addressed  to  the 
Russian  court;  every  time  that  Elizabeth  tried  to  abbreviate  it,  the 
act  was  regarded  as  an  offense  to  the  dignity  of  the  czar. 

As  to  the  English  queen,  she  used  always  the  short  title:  "  Eliza- 
beth, by  the  grace  of  God  Queene  of  England,  France  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.",  and  her  letters  also  had  no  preamble. 
At  the  end  of  them  we  find  the  subscription  of  the  queen,  which  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  Russian  chancery. 

Some  letters  of  Elizabeth  cannot  be  found  in  England,  either  in 
their  original,  or  in  an  English  or  Latin  copy,  but  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Moscow  in  Russian  translations  of  the  six- 
teenth century.7  These  documents  may  be  defective  in  many  points, 
and  sometimes  express  inexactly  the  thought  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
they  are  precious  to  the  historian  largely  because  they  bring  to  his 
knowledge  documents  which  might  have  remained  unknown,  but  still 
more  perhaps  because  they  enable  him  to  compare  the  letters  of  the 
queen  and  those  of  the  czar,  written  in  the  same  rude  Russian  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  mind  and 
degree  of  culture  of  the  two  correspondents  can  be  more  completely 

6  In  England  we  find  letters  of  the  czars  in  London,  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Royal  Letters,  and  State  Papers  Foreign ;  in  the  British  Museum,  Nero 
B.  VIII.  and  B.  XI.  and  13.  B.  I.;  in  Oxford  in  the  Ashmolean.  In  Russia  we 
have  to  look  for  letters  of  Elizabeth  in  Moscow,  in  the  Records  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (Arkiv  Ministerstva  Inostrannikh  Del),  English  Letters. 

~>  Records  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  English  Books  (Anglijskiia  Knigi). 
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felt  and  more  surely  appreciated,  when  the  difference  of  linguistic 
form  has  disappeared. 

The  letters,  whether  originals  or  copies,  are  generally  dated: 
those  of  the  czars  by  the  year  of  the  Creation,  those  of  the  queen 
by  the  year  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  style  of  the  two  correspondents  is  very  different.  The 
letters  of  the  czars  are  in  that  respect  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  the  preamble  and  the  title  are  always  identical,  the  rest  of  the 
letter,  on  the  contrary,  lacks  all  order;  its  style  is  heavy  and  ob- 
structed by  repetitions,  and  even  a  Russian  cannot  easily  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  document.  The  czar's  letter  is  generally 
long,  for  it  begins  by  summarizing  the  precedent  letter  of  the  queen, 
to  which  it  gives  an  answer.  This  custom  has  its  value,  because  it 
gives  sometimes  a  resume  of  a  letter  that  has  disappeared.  But,  if 
we  overlook  the  defects  of  the  style,  we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
in  the  czar  Ivan  a  most  fascinating  writer;  his  letters  are  full  of 
energy  and  vehemence,  they  show  a  force,  a  vigor,  characteristic  of 
the  man — the  intelligent  and  proud  despot. 

Compared  with  the  writings  of  her  Russian  correspondent,  the 
letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  quite  modern,  short  and  simple,  ex- 
pressing clearly  the  ideas  of  their  author,  and  they  are  generally 
easy  and  agreeable  to  read.  To  the  vehement  force  and  rudeness  of 
her  correspondent  Elizabeth  opposes  a  great  moderation  and  diplo- 
matic ability ;  under  very  friendly  and  sometimes  humble  terms  we 
find  a  firm  mastership  over  word  and  action,  a  resolution  to  promise 
much  and  hold  as  little  as  possible. 

Though  regularly  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years,  this  corre- 
spondence had  its  fluctuations,  and  the  number  of  letters  exchanged 
was  very  different  in  different  years.  The  average  was  two  or  three 
letters  per  year,  the  greatest  number  eight,  for  1589,  but  there  were 
whole  periods  when  the  exchange  of  epistles  entirely  ceased,  for 
example  from  1575  to  1581. 

Elizabeth  corresponded  with  three  Russian  czars:  from  1561  to 
1583  with  Ivan  the  Terrible;  from  1584  to  1597  with  his  son,  Feodor 
Ivanovitch,  and  from  1598  to  1603  with  Boris  Feodorovitch.  Of 
these  three  correspondences  the  first  presents  the  greatest  interest, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  it  falls  in  the  more  interesting  period  of  the 
origins  of  the  Anglo-Russian  relations;  and  secondly,  the  czar  Ivan 
the  Terrible  presents  an  unsolved  enigma  for  the  dispassionate  his- 
torian and  his  letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  reflecting  his  mighty 
personality,  are  inestimable  documents. 

The  two  correspondents  had  very  different  motives  for  address- 
ing each  other.     While  the  views  of  Elizabeth  were  exclusively  com- 
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mercial,  Ivan  had  political  views  and  plans;  the  queen  hoped  to 
obtain  commercial  privileges  for  the  English  company,  the  czar 
wished  to  make  her  accept  a  political  alliance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  must  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  It  gives  a  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  all  the  history  of 
the  Muscovy  Company,  of  the  difficulties  which  it  experienced  in 
Russia,  can^be  explained  only  if  we  hold  in  mind  the  difference  of 
views  between  the  English  policy  in  Russia  and  the  Russian  policy 
in  England.  Every  time  that  the  Muscovy  Company  loses  its  privi- 
leges in  Russia,  the  reason  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  defects  of 
its  organization  or  in  the  lack  of  activity  on  its  part,  but  in  the 
reluctance  of  England  to  accept  a  political  alliance  with  Russia. 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  monarchs  reflects  their  different 
states  of  mind.  Elizabeth  is  always  trying  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Muscovy  Company,  which  has  received  from  her  the  privilege 
of  the  Russian  commerce.  In  her  first  letters8  she  addresses  thanks 
to  the  czar  for  the  amiable  reception  of  her  merchants  at  the  court 
of  Moscow;  when  they  begin  to  be  molested,  she  makes  herself  the 
echo  of  their  complaints  ;  she  recommends  to  the  czar  the  agents  sent 
out  by  the  company,9  and  gives  him  information  of  their  plans  and 
desires.10  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  clever  enough  to  understand  that 
the  activity  of  the  company  might  be  of  great  use  to  his  country. 
The  English  had  found  a  new  route,  by  which  they  could  come  to 
Russia,  unhindered  by  her  neighbors,  the  Poles  and  the  Danes,  who 
joined  their  efforts  to  hold  back  his  empire  from  contact  with  western 
civilization.  An  immediate  importance  for  Muscovy  lay  in  the  im- 
portation of  arms  and  skilled  artisans;  an  unpublished  letter  of 
Elizabeth,  dated  May  18,  1567,11  mentions  English  artisans  gone  to 
Russia,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  September  16  of  the  same  year,  the 
czar  asks  the  queen  to  send  him  "  an  architect  able  to  build  castles, 
towers  and  palaces,  a  doctor,  an  apothecary,  and  other  artificers, 
such  as  can  seek  for  gold  and  silver  "}" 

But  all  these  needs  did  not  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  considera- 
tions of  the  czar.  The  commercial  privileges,  which  he  so  easily 
and  so  generously  poured  out  upon  the  company,  always  had  political 

8  Tolstoi,  op  cit.,  nos.  5  and  6. 

9  For  example  in  a  letter  of  July  26,  1573,  in  which  she  recommends  William 
Merrick ;   MSS.  of  Hamel,  v.  33. 

10  See  a  letter  of  October  27,  1573,  printed  by  Hamel,  p.  108,  and  a  letter  of 
January  23,  1581,  printed  in  a  Russian  translation  in  the  Collection  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  XXXVIII.  8. 

11  MSS.  of  Hamel,  v.  33,  no.  3576. 

12  Tolstoi,  no.   11. 
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motives;  these  can  be  closely  studied  in  his  secret  letters  and  em- 
bassies, sent  to  England  at  different  times  and  proposing  to  the  queen 
a  close  political  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Russia 
and  England.13  Elizabeth  had  to  display  on  such  occasions  all  her 
diplomatic  tact,  which  had  prevented  her  so  many  times  from  being 
dragged  into  dangerous  enterprises.  Her  guiding  principle  had  been 
to  encourage  and  elude  at  the  same  time  the  aspirations  of  different 
monarchs ;  but  with  the  czar  her  role  was  a  difficult  one.  Patience 
was  unknown  to  that  haughty,  proud  monarch,  who  had  formed  the 
habit  of  bending  all  around  him  to  his  iron  will.  The  queen  was  out 
of  his  reach,  but  the  English  merchants  were  in  Russia,  and  this  was, 
he  thought,  the  means  to  incline  Elizabeth  to  accept  his  plans.  She 
had  shown  him  in  her  letters,  how  much  she  was  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  her  company;  thanks  to  his  high  protection  the  English 
merchants  had  made  large  profits,  but  it  was  in  his  power  to  annul 
the  privileges  he  had  given  them,  and  this  the  queen  had  to  under- 
stand and  to  take  into  consideration. 

In  1569  Elizabeth  tried  hard  to  avert  the  blow  from  her  mer- 
chants, to  give  some  satisfaction  to  her  terrible  new  friend.  She 
accepted  a  series  of  articles  of  a  treaty  he  had  elaborated;14  she 
agreed  that  England  and  Russia  should  be  in  perpetual  friendship, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  czar  should  become  hers.15  In  1570  she 
promised  by  a  secret  letter,16  which  received  the  signatures  of  ten 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  receive  the  czar  with  all  his  family 
honorably  in  England,  if  he  should  be  obliged  by  political  troubles  in 
Russia  to  seek  shelter  abroad. 

But  the  only  result  of  these  concessions  was  to  exasperate  Ivan 
the  Terrible ;  he  had  intended  that  the  treaty  should  be  concluded  by 
both  monarchs  on  the  same  terms,  that  both  should  subscribe 
identical  paragraphs;  if  he  obtained  the  promise  to  be  received 
honorably  in  England,  he  wished  also  in  his  turn  to  be  asked  to 
guarantee  his  protection  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  Russia.  Eliza- 
beth tried  to  explain,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  suppose  a 
case  which  could  force  her  to  leave  England  and  seek  shelter  in  his 
empire;  the  mere  mention  by  her  of  such  a  possibility  would  be  an 

is  It  was  the  famous  traveller,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  who,  at  his  return  to 
England,  in  1567,  had  been  charged  by  the  czar  to  bring  a  letter  concerning  this 
alliance   (dated  September,   1567;  Tolstoi,  no.   12). 

1*  She  had  chosen  as  her  ambassador  for  this  occasion  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  ; 
see  Tolstoi,  no.  15,  "Copy  of  Instructions  for  Mr.  Randolph  sent  into  Moskovia  ", 
June  26,  1568,  and  Lansd.  10,  f.  130,  "The  great  Causes  of  Offence  given  to  the 
English  Ambassador  Thomas  Randolph  from  the  Queenes  Ma"",  to  th'  Emperor 
of  Russia   for  the   time  of  his  beinge  there   in   the  yere    1568  ". 

15  Tolstoi,   nos.   21    and   25. 

i«Ibid.,  no.  26,  May   18. 
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offense  to  the  English  people;  it  could  not  be  the  desire  of  "her 
dear  and  loving  brother "  to  bring  her  into  danger  in  her  own 
country. 

All  this  seemed  an  insult  to  the  czar;  in  his  exasperation  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  October  24,  1570,  in  these  terms: 

Wee  had  thought  that  you  had  been  ruler  over  your  lande  and  had 
sought  honor  to  your  self  and  profitt  to  your  countrie  and  therefore 
wee  did  pretend  those  weightie  affaires  betweene  you  and  us ;  but 
now  we  perceive  that  there  be  other  men  that  doe  rule,  and  not 
men,  but  bowers  and  merchaunts,  the  which  seeke  not  the  wealth  and 
honour  of  our  Maiesties,  but  they  seeke  there  owne  profitt  of  mar- 
chandize :  and  you  flowe  in  your  maydenlie  estate  like  a  maide.17 

Though  the  tone  of  this  letter  was  dictated  by  fierce  anger,  it  is 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  man,  the  absolute  monarch  and 
despot ;  he  despises  the  reigning  woman,  the  queen  who  has  to  reckon 
with  her  councillors  and  a  Parliament.  In  several  of  her  letters 
Elizabeth  had  represented  her  own  wishes  as  though  they  were  en- 
forced on  her  by  Parliament;  in  1568  she  had  given  the  czar  a  real 
lesson  in  Parliamentary  history,  explaining  at  length  how  Parliament 
had  pronounced  on  the  organization  and  privileges  of  the  Russia 
Company;  when  she  refused  the  demands  of  the  czar,  she  generally 
excused  herself  by  alleging  the  will  of  her  councillors.  We  know 
how  little  heed  the  Tudors  sometimes  paid  to  Parliament,  but  of 
course  their  ideal  of  absolutism  was  very  different  from  the  ideas  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  concerning  the  privileges  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

The  negotiation  of  a  political  alliance  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land came  to  a  standstill.  The  first  attempt  had  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  fact  was  bitterly  felt  by  the  English  merchants,  their  position 
in  Russia  losing  very  much  of  its  privileged  character.  But,  con- 
trary to  all  probability,  the  two  countries  did  not  come  to  a  rupture ; 
the  correspondence  between  the  czar  and  the  queen  continued. 
Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  impressing  on  Ivan  the  conviction  that, 
though  she  did  not  accept  his  offer  now,  she  would  yield  in  the 
future.  To  the  insulting  letter  of  the  czar  she  had  answered  with 
much  dignity  and  yet  more  moderation:  "Our  ambassador  [Jenkin- 
son]  will  tell  you  in  all  truth,  that  no  merchants  are  governing  the 
estate  and  our  affairs,  but  we  rule  ourselves  with  the  honnor  befitting 
a  virgin  queen  appointed  by  God;  and  no  sovereign,  thanks  to  God. 
has  more  obedient  subjects."  1S  In  1570  large  quantities  of  the  Eng- 
lish goods  had  been  confiscated  and  English  merchants  had  been 
molested.     All  this  was  taken  into  consideration  and  had  an  influence 

17  Ibid.,  no.  28,  taken  from  Cottonian,  Nero  B.  XI. 

18  Tolstoi,  no.  31,  gives  the  Latin  original  and  a  Russian  translation. 
AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX.— 35. 
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on  the  queen  in  her  decision  to  prevent  a  rupture.  In  August,  1571, 
the  czar  complained  of  the  English  merchants'  conduct,  but  recog- 
nized that  the  real  cause  of  their  disgrace  was  the  unwillingness  of 
England  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Russia.19  In  1572  he  notified 
the  queen,  that  the  idea  of  the  alliance  had  to  be  given  up,20  and,  as 
his  personal  interest  in  the  commercial  relations  had  never  been 
great,  Elizabeth  had  to  make  efforts,  that  the  correspondence  and  the 
friendship  should  not  be  dropped  also.  Politics  were  abandoned 
and  the  correspondence  was  led  to  safer  commercial  subjects. 

Soon  after  the  English  had  found  the  new  way  to  Russia,  other 
nations,  especially  the  Dutch21  and  the  French,22  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  discovery  and  followed  them  on  the  new  route.  This  fact 
might  aid  in  leading  the  czar  to  consider,  that  his  grant  of  privileges 
to  the  English  company  might  be  unprofitable  for  Russia,  as  they 
might  hinder  merchants  of  other  countries  from  coming  and  trading 
in  the  empire.  Under  these  circumstances  the  task  of  the  queen 
was  a  difficult  one,  but  her  political  tact  and  her  firm  resolve  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  company  mastered  all  the  difficulties. 
She  obtained  from  the  czar  for  the  merchants  his  protection  and 
the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  goods.  In  an  unpublished  letter, 
dated  October  20,  1572,23  the  queen  acknowledged  that  the  czar  had 
done  for  her  merchants  everything  she  could  wish,  and  in  1573  the 
company  made  plans  to  send  many  ships  out  to  Russia.24 

If  the  czar  had  given  way  in  this  matter,  it  was  because  he 
always  secretly  hoped  for  the  realization  of  his  plan  of  alliance  with 
England.  In  1574  he  made  a  new  effort  in  that  direction.  The 
idea  of  a  political  alliance  with  Russia  had  at  that  time  found 
adherents  in  England.  The  company,  which  had  experienced  the 
wrath  of  the  czar  and  its  consequences,  was  eager  that  a  political 
union  between  the  two  countries  should  take  place.  The  reflection 
of  its  desires  is  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript,  entitled :  "  Certayn 
notes  made  by  me  Michail  Lock,25  the  8th  of  May,  anno  1576,  in 
London,  touching  the  benefit  that  may  growe  to  England  by  the 
trafKque  of  English  merchants  into  Russia  through  a  firme  amity 

is  Tolstoi,  no.   32. 
2°  Ibid.,  no.  35. 

21  The  first  vessel  of  the  Dutch  came  to  Lapland  in  1565,  and  to  the  river 
Dvina  in   1577. 

22  On  the  relations  of  Russia  with  France  see  Delavaud,  Les  Franfais  dans 
le  Nord  (191 1). 

23  MSS.  of  Hamel,  v.  33,  no.   3676. 

24  Hamcl,  op.  cit..  p.   108;  letter  of  Elizabeth,  dated  October  27,   1573. 

2'  At  that  time  he  was  agent  in  London  for  the  Muscovy  Company ;  see 
Hakluyt,   III.    197-200. 
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betwene  both  the  Princes."26  This  document  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  commercial  position  of  Russia  and  the  possible  profits 
of  the  company.  The  natural  commodities  of  England  are  most 
acceptable  for  the  Muscovites;  the  northern  country  needs  warm 
woolen  clothes,  and  England,  France,  and  other  countries  need  the 
Russian  raw  materials,  which  the  English  merchants  can  export  over 
the  new  route ;  this  route  has  the  great  advantage,  that  it  can  be  used 
without  interference  from  the  enemies  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Den- 
mark. The  Persian  trade,  which  the  company  has  opened  up 
through  Russia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  of  great  value  to  England. 
The  Russian  czar  is  the  richest  monarch  of  Europe.  When  he 
transported  his  treasury,  he  loaded  4000  carriages  with  the  riches  of 
one  of  his  five  palaces,  and  it  is  natural  for  him,  a  brave  and  militant 
monarch,  to  look  for  the  friendship  of  England.  All  these  reasons 
make  the  alliance  with  Russia  thoroughly  advisable. 

Though  always  ready  to  pay  attention  to  the  interests  of  her 
merchants,  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  to  be  forced  by  them  into 
an  alliance  which  she  found  it  necessary  to  reject  for  political 
reasons.  In  January,  1576,27  Ivan  had  to  complain  bitterly  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Sylvester,  of  the  queen's  unsympathetic  con- 
duct toward  him ;,  he  announced  haughtily,  that  he  now  no  longer 
needed  the  friendship  of  England;  he  was  concluding  an  alliance 
with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  would  take  away  from  the  Eng- 
lish company  its  privileges,  to  bestow  them  on  German  and  Venetian 
merchants.  We  see  very  clearly  in  this  case,  that  commercial  in- 
terests were  subordinated  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  czar  to  his 
political  plans. 

For  the  six  following  years,  from  May  10,  1575,28  to  January  23, 
1581,29  no  exchange  of  letters  between  England  and  Russia  has  come 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
not  quite  abandoned.  Sylvester  had  left  Russia  in  1576;  he  was 
soon  sent  back  with  new  letters  and  perhaps  new  concessions  on 
Elizabeth's  part,  but  the  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  an  un- 
happy accident.  Sylvester  was  killed  in  Kolmogori  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  trying  on  a  dress  of  yellow 
satin,  in  which  he  was  to  present  himself  before  the  czar;  all  his  < 
papers  were  burned.     When  Ivan  the  Terrible  learned  the  news  it 

26  Harleian  541,  ff.  165-173.  The  idea  of  that  project  had  existed  already  in 
1575.  see  Harleian  296,  ff.  190-194,  May  8,   1575. 

27  Tolstoi,  no.  40. 

28  MSS.  of  Hamel,  t.  33,  no.  3690 ;  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Czar  Ivan. 

29  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  XXXVIII.  8  and  Collection  of  State  Charters  and 
Treaties  (Sobranie  Gosudarstvennikh  Gramot  i  Dogovorov),  t.  V.,  no.  134;  letter 
of  Elizabeth  to  Ivan. 
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struck  him  with  great  force ;  it  was  God's  wish,  he  said,  to  interrupt 
the  negotiations,  so  he  let  them  drop,  and  during  three  years  nothing 
was  heard  of  them.  The  czar  was  at  that  time  preoccupied  by 
anxieties  occasioned  by  the  wars  with  Sweden  and  Poland.  But  in 
1580,  after  several  losses  in  Livonia,  he  sent  to  England,  "  over  the 
mountains  ",  an  Englishman,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Russia, 
Jerome  Horsey,  to  obtain  from  Elizabeth  military  supplies.  This 
journey  could  be  undertaken  only  by  a  man  of  courage;  it  was  full 
of  dangers,  as  the  messenger  had  to  pass  through  the  territories  of 
the  foes  of  Russia ;  the  letter  to  the  queen  was  enclosed  in  a  flask  and 
hidden  in  the  horse's  mane.  Horsey  succeeded  and  came  back  next 
spring  with  thirteen  boats,  laden  with  munitions.  This  proved  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries.     Elizabeth  and  Ivan  resumed  their  correspondence. 

The  last  three  years  of  Ivan's  reign  brought  under  new  con- 
sideration the  old  diplomatic  questions,  the  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  provision  for  the  czar's  finding  a  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  years  had  also  forged  a  new  plan  in  the  head  of  the 
uneasy  Russian  monarch ;  though  he  had  married  six  times,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  a  new  union  with  a  near  relative  of  the 
queen;  the  bride  chosen  was  Lady  Mary  Hastings.  Two  Russian 
ambassadors,  Pisemski  and  Neoudatcha,  were  sent  to  see  her  and 
treat  the  matrimonial  question,30  and  Elizabeth  sent  out  to  Russia, 
as  her  own  ambassador,  Sir  Jerome  Bowes.31 

This  choice  has  often  been  severely  criticized.  It  is  true  that 
Bowes  was  impertinent  and  arrogant,  that  he  had  violent  contro- 
versies not  only  with  the  "  boyars  "  and  the  "  diaks  ",  but  with  the 
czar  himself,  who  showed  in  these  negotiations  a  patience  which 
could  not  be  easily  expected  from  his  terrible  character  and  des- 
potical  mind.  But  if  we  consider  what  were  the  plans  of  Elizabeth 
in  the  premises,  we  shall  not  find  Bowes  unsuited  to  carrying  them 
out.  The  queen,  who  had  for  so  many  years  evaded  political  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  was  not  eager  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  new 
matrimonial  plan  of  Ivan.  But,  in  consideration  of  her  merchants' 
interests,  she  could  not  repulse  him ;  her  position  was  very  delicate 
.  and  sincere  conduct  seemed  impossible.  Bowes's  character  made 
him  valuable  to  her.  He  had  a  courage  that  did  not  shrink  from 
refusing  certain  demands,  even  when  they  came   from   the   czar 

so  Letter  of  the  czar  to  the  queen,  dated  May,  1582;  Tolstoi,  no.  41;  and 
instructions  of  the  czar  to  his  ambassadors,  ibid.,  no.  42  ;  for  the  history  of  this 
embassy  see  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  3-65- 

31  On  the  journey  of  Bowes  see  Hakluyt,  III.  3 15-330;  the  instructions  given 
to  Bowes,  ibid.,  308-311,  and  Tolstoi,  nos.  45,  46,  48,  and  40;  history  of  this 
embassy,  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  72-84. 
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personally;  a  lie  was  of  no  consideration  to  him  and,  when  it  was 
needed,  he  could  easily  promise  things  which,  he  knew,  would  never 
be  fulfilled.32  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  his  conduct  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  Ivan,  who  pardoned  him  his  impertinences, 
admired  his  courage,  and  held  up  his  loyalty  to  the  queen  as  an 
example  to  his  boyars.  Probably,  if  Ivan  had  lived  longer,  Bowes 
might  have  obtained  what  was  wanted  in  England:  new  privileges 
for  the  merchants  without  a  definite  engagement  for  the  political 
alliance  and  matrimony. 

The  unexpected  death  of  the  czar  put  the  English  ambassador  in 
a  new  and  difficult  situation.  Until  his  last  days  Ivan  had  made 
friendship  with  Queen  Elizabeth  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of 
his  foreign  policy ;  in  a  secret  letter,  brought  by  Bowes,  he  mentions 
the  possibility  of  his  making  the  journey  to  England.  The  reasons 
for  this  marked  sympathy  of  the  Russian  czar  towards  England  have 
been  discussed  many  times.  We  think  that  the  first  and  principal 
of  them  was  the  desire  of  this  remarkable  monarch,  who  in  this 
respect  was  continuing  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  to  bring 
Russia  into  contact  with  civilized  Europe.  The  astonishing  activity 
of  the  English  in  Russia  attracted  the  attention  of  the  czar  Ivan,  who 
was  looking  for  a  powerful  alliance  to  help  him  against  his  numerous 
enemies,  and  for  a  firm  friendship  to  give  him  protection  in  case  of 
possible  troubles  and  treason  in  his  own  empire.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  he  had  serious  reasons  to  fear  an  insurrection  that  would 
force  him  to  leave  his  throne,  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  seriously  counted  on  the  possibility  of  passing  with  all  his  family 
to  England.  Undoubtedly  Elizabeth  could  not  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  such  an  eventuality,  which  might  become  the  source  of 
new  political  complications.  Did  not  the  Queen  of  Scotland  give 
trouble  enough  to  her  mind?  And  could  not  the  Czar  of  Russia 
remain  quietly  in  his  country  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  English 
company?  That  was  all  she  had  ever  asked  from  him,  and  all  his 
plans  of  political  and  matrimonial  alliance  and  voyages  to  Eng- 
land were  unexpected  and  undesired  complications  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  relations,  which  she  desired  to  be  only  commercial,  and 
which  the  czar  tried  hard  to  make  political.  After  the  first  active 
step  which  the  English  had  taken  toward  discovering  Russia  and 
establishing  a  new  trade,  they  had  received  in  Muscovy  so  many 
privileges,  the  czar  had  shown  himself  so  eager  to  continue  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  that  England  felt  the  necessity  of 

32  The  secret  negotiations  of  Bowes  with  the  czar  are  printed  in  the  Northern 
Archives  {Severnii  Arkiv),  t.  V.,  pp.   109-120. 
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passing  from  the  active  to  the  passive,  and  of  leaving  the  czar  to 
make  propositions,  to  which  the  queen  gave  evasive  answers. 

But  if  Ivan  was  elaborating  plans  to  bind  his  country  to  England, 
his  subjects  were  very  far  from  approving  his  policy.  The  English 
merchants  often  complained  of  the  animosity  of  the  Russian  people 
against  the  strangers ;  the  Russian  merchants  hated  these  new  in- 
vaders of  their  trade.  At  the  Russian  court  many  of  the  boyars 
regarded  the  sympathy  and  mildness  of  their  terrible  sovereign 
toward  the  English  ambassadors  as  an  offense  to  his  own  entourage, 
who  had  to  tremble  before  him.  Some  of  them  protected  the  Dutch, 
who,  as  the  English  said,  paid  generously  for  that  protection.  The 
plan  of  the  czar  to  marry  an  English  girl  was  an  offense  to  Russian 
patriotism  and  orthodoxy ;  his  kindness  toward  the  impertinent  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  Bowes,  irritated  the  court. 

At  his  death  all  this  accumulated  hostility  against  the  English 
and  their  ambassador  found  opportunity  to  display  itself.  The 
situation  of  Bowes  became  very  uncertain  and  delicate  and  his 
natural  arrogance  put  him  into  serious  danger.  He  was  confined  to 
his  house,  and  the  hostility  against  him  was  so  great,  that  for  a  time 
he  was  obliged  to  fear  for  his  life.  But,  as  the  moderate  party 
gained  the  upper  hand  at  the  court,  he  was  liberated  and  sent  back. 
He  even  received  letters  for  the  queen,  but  they  were  very  insuffi- 
cient ;  the  new  privileges,  for  which  he  had  negotiated,  were  denied 
him.  During  his  journey  to  the  north  coast  he  had  to  suffer  ill 
treatment  and,  so  he  asserts,  narrowly  escaped  murder.  His  arro- 
gant character  was  not  well  fitted  to  support  such  calamities,  which 
had  never  yet  been  the  share  of  an  English  ambassador  in  Russia. 
He  lost  his  temper  and,  once  out  of  danger  on  the  English  ship, 
longed  for  vengeance,  for  a  mode  of  offense  against  the  country 
that  had  defeated  all  his  plans.  All  he  could  do  was  to  send  back 
secretly  the  insufficient  letters  and  presents ;  they  were  deposited  on 
the  shore,  and  before  the  Russians  could  protest,  the  ship  with  the 
English  ambassador  left  the  Russian  waters. 

Thus,  the  Anglo-Russian  relations  had  become  unsatisfactory  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Russian  reign ;  each  party  had  seriously 
offended  the  other,  and  an  aggravation  of  this  bad  situation  might 
easily  be  feared.  But,  happily  for  both  countries,  and  especially  for 
the  English  merchants,  this  misunderstanding  had  no  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  at  the  Russian  court  the  influence  of  a  more  moderate 
mind  was  soon  felt,  and  England  was  eager  to  profit  by  the 
circumstance. 

A  new  correspondence  began  between  Elizabeth  and  the  young 
czar,  Feodor  Ivanovitch.     After  1586  the  regent  Boris  Godounov, 
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who  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  that  reign,  entered 
also  into  correspondence  with  the  Queen  of  England.33  He  had  been 
victor  over  the  conservative  and  nationalist  party,  and  posed  as  a 
protector  of  the  English  in  Russia.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  courts  at  that  period  becomes  more  regular.  If  the  corre- 
spondents no  longer  speak  of  exclusive  and  external  friendship,  they 
compensate  this  cooler  mood  by  leaving  out  offenses  and  threats. 
The  English  merchants  could  quietly  live  in  Russia  under  the  reign 
of  Feodor,  and  had  not  to  fear  constantly  the  abolition  of  their 
privileges  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.  The  new  czar  had 
completely  abandoned  the  plans  of  his  father  as  to  establishing  a 
political  alliance  with  England,  and  both  correspondents  remained  on 
the  safer  ground  of  commercial  interests.  Their  letters  became 
sometimes  extremely  long,  and  give  rich  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Muscovy  Company  and  its  interests  in  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.34  Great  abuses  had  found  place  among  the  Eng- 
lish. The  servants  and  apprentices  ruined  the  society  by  their  exag- 
gerated expenses.  The  governors  complained  that  they  wore  silk 
and  velvet  clothes,  built  houses,  bought  horses  and  dogs,  while  their 
masters  in  England  lived  simply  and  honestly.35  Life  in  Russia  was 
considered  to  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  young  factors. 
One  of  them  wrote  to  Walsingham  from  Russia,  February  8,  1586, 
telling  him,  that  he  remembered  the  good  counsel  the  secretary  had 
given  him  before  his  departure  to  far  Russia,  to  keep  his  good  name 
for  honesty,  and  declaring  that  Russia  had  not  corrupted  him.36 

Even  the  agents  themselves  were  not  irreproachable.     Tempted 

33  The  first  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  Godounov  is  dated  March  24,  1586;  it  is  to 
be  found  only  in  a  Russian  translation;  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  173. 
The  first  letter  of  Godounov  to  Elizabeth  is  dated  June,  1587;  ibid.,  p.   184. 

3-1  The  company  had  always  been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  many  letters  were  written  at  different 
times  by  its  members  to  influence  the  English  court  in  that  direction ;  see  State 
Papers,  Russia,  I.,  ft".  44,  187,  etc.  Sometimes  they  addressed  Godounov  per- 
sonally; Lansd.  53,  no.  19. 

35  Nero  B.  XI.,  ft.  321-328,  §§32-36;  letter  dated  September  18,  1565;  see 
also  a  letter  of  Bowes,  complaining  of  the  bad  conduct  of  his  servant,  George 
Roper,  in  State  Papers,  Russia,  I.,  "  Sir  Jerome  Bowes  Information  against 
George  Roper  ". 

36  State  Papers,  Russia,  I.,  f.  8.  "  I  moste  humblye  take  my  leave  givinge  you 
thankes  for  your  good  counsell,  given  me  at  Richmounde  in  your  lodginge  afore 
my  commynge  out  of  Englande,  and  was  that  I  shold  looke  to  my  selfe,  to  mayn- 
tayne  and  keepe  that  good  name  of  honestie  which  it  pleased  you  to  saye  that  I 
then  had :  what  was  more  spoken  by  your  Honor  of  the  soyle  of  Russia,  and  by 
Mr.  Raphe  Bowes  [Ralph  Bowes,  brother  of  Jerome  Bowes]  of  the  soyle  of 
Westminster  I  do  well  remember,  and  do  assure  your  Honor  that  (God  con- 
tinewinge  his  grace  toward  me,  without  the  which  the  moste  strongest  must  need 
fawlt)  Russia  shall  not  corrupt  me,  nether  one  waye  nor  other;  it  hath  not  in- 
creased me  in  welthe,  it  shall  not  decrease  me  in  my  good  name." 
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by  interlopers,  they  entered  into  illegal  enterprises  and,  neglecting 
the  interests  of  their  masters,  traded  for  themselves.  Horsey,  who 
had  come  again  to  Russia  as  ambassador,  pursued  there  a  deplorable 
line  of  conduct  and  protected  unfaithful  servants  and  interlopers. 
As  an  example  of  their  doings  we  may  mention  the  affair  of  Marsh. 
Thomas  Marsh  had  served  the  company  during  its  expeditions  to 
Persia,  but  profiting  by  his  friendship  with  Horsey,  he  played  it 
false  and  contracted  in  its  name  personal  debts  to  the  amount  of 
23,000  roubles.  In  1587  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Feodor37  to  warn  him 
against  giving  confidence  to  Marsh,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
the  czar  complained  in  his  letter  to  the  queen  of  the  bad  conduct 
and  abuses  of  that  English  merchant.38  This  affair  of  Marsh  was 
discussed  in  many  letters,39  and  the  company  had  finally  to  suffer 
considerable  losses  through  his  treacherous  conduct. 

In  a  letter  of  January  15,  1589,40  Elizabeth  tried  to  put  an  end 
to  such  abuses  and  to  protect  the  company  against  the  consequences 
of  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  dishonest  servants;  she 
asked  the  czar  that  all  confidence  should  be  refused  to  Englishmen 
who  could  not  prove  membership  in  the  company  by  presenting 
recommendations  from  the  agent.  But  the  czar  on  the  contrary  was 
inclined  to  establish  liberty  of  trade  for  all  alien  merchants  in  his 
dominions ;  he  and  his  regent  asked  the  queen  in  their  letters  to 
abrogate  all  restrictions  for  English  merchants  who  wished  to  trade 
in  Russia.     In  1589  the  czar  wrote: 

Dear  sister,  queen  Elizabeth,  you  ought  to  give  access  to  our 
empire  to  all  men  of  your  country,  allowing  them  free  commerce. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  such  rule  in  any  kingdom,  that  some  merchants  should 
have  the  liberty  to  trade,  and  others  should  be  deprived  of  it;  and  if 
you  continue  in  this  course  your  love  for  Our  Majesty,  dear  sister. 
will  not  be  perfect.41 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  regent : 

Your  Majesty,  mighty  Queen,  in  your  letter  you  announce  to  me 
an  imperfect  affection  toward  my  czar,  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  that 
you  write,  that  some  of  the  merchants  your  subjects  may  come  for 
trade  into  the  realm  of  our  Lord,  and  others  are  not  to  come.42 

The  guiding  principle  of  Godounov's  policy  had  been  to  open 
the  doors  of  Russia  to  the  merchants  of  all  countries  and  to  stimulate 
competition  among  them  ;  though  posing  as  the  friend  of  the  English, 

3"  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  XXXVIII.  186,  Russian  translation. 
Mlbid.,  p.   189. 

39  June,  1588;  ibid.,  p.  197;  January  15,  1589;  Tolstoi,  nos.  63  and  64; 
March  23,   1589;  ibid.,  no.  65. 

<°  Moscow,  English  Letters,  no.  8. 
41  Tolstoi,   no.   68,   April,    1589. 
« Ibid.,  no.  69,  July,   1589. 
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he  was  in  reality  the  protector  of  all  the  strangers  who  had  the 
energy  to  profit  by  the  new  commercial  route.43  The  Dutch  and  the 
French  had  been  the  first  after  the  English  to  take  that  advantage. 
In  a  letter  of  January  15,  1589,  Elizabeth  bitterly  complained,  that 
the  Dutch  established  in  Russia  had  been  the  cause  of  many  griev- 
ances and  losses  to  her  merchants.  But  she  felt  the  impossibility 
of  stopping  the  current  of  progress  in  Russia,  the  influx  of  other 
nations  into  the  country ;  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for  the  conditions 
which  had  existed  thirty  years  before,  when  the  English  merchants 
were  the  sole  masters  of  the  Russian  market.  So  the  queen  had  to 
consent,  by  reason  of  her  great  love  to  the  czar,  so  she  assured  him, 
to  suffer  the  competition  of  strangers,  the  English  merchants  mean- 
while retaining  the  advantage  of  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
customs. 

At  this  time  a  new  English  ambassador,  Fletcher,  had  been  very 
ill  received  in  Russia,44  and  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
had  to  pass  again  into  a  period  of  troubles.  On  April  1,  1590,  the 
queen  complained  bitterly  to  the  czar  of  great  offenses,  which  her 
merchants  endured  in  silence  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
warned  him,  that  this  patience  could  not  last  any  longer.45  In 
August  she  sent  him  a  new  letter,  in  which  she  described  all  the 
grievances  of  the  company  and  summed  up  all  the  losses  which  it 
had  experienced  by  the  fault  of  Russia;  for  the  reign  of  Ivan  this 
sum  was,  she  declared,  60,000  roubles,  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  4,000,000  roubles  of  our  days,  or  two  million 
dollars.46 

We  see  that,  if  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  endangered  only  by  politics,  in  the  reign  of 
Feodor  commercial  controversies  had  the  same  effect.  Of  course 
the  English  queen  had  reasons  for  complaint,  but  the  Russian  czar 
also  had  his  well-founded  grievances,  which  he  enumerated  in  his 
letter  of  July,  1591 :"  Horsey  had  been  sent  back  to  Russia,  though 
the  Russian  court  had  complained  to  England  of  his  bad  conduct; 
the  title  of  the  czar  had  been  abbreviated  in  the  last  letters ;  and  many 
other  offenses  had  been  committed.  On  January  14,  1592,  Elizabeth 
sent  an  excuse  for  these  oversights,48  and  the  conciliatory  disposi- 

43  On  the  political  ideas  of  Godounov  see  I.  Lubimenko,  "  Boris  Godounov  ", 
Revue  du  Mois,  t.  VII.,  February   10,   1909. 

44  On  the  embassy  of  Fletcher  see  Vremennik  of  the  Imperial  Historical 
Society  of  Moscow  {Vremennik  Imperatorskago  Moskovskago  Obtchestva  Istorii  i 
Drevnostey  Rossiiskikh,  "  Postatenii  Spisok  Fletchera"),  t.  VIII. 

*5  Tolstoi,   no.    70. 
**Ibid.,  no.   73. 
4"  Ibid.,  no.   74. 
*slbid.,  no.  76. 
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tion  of  Godounov  helped  to  smooth  the  way  to  reconciliation.49  The 
company  was  freed  from  a  part  of  Marsh's  debts,  the  privileges 
which  had  been  given  in  1586  were  renewed.  The  queen  on  May 
20,  1597,  addressed  her  thanks  to  the  czar50  and  his  regent:51 

The  next  letter  of  Elizabeth,  written  January  18,  1598,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  new  czar  Boris.52  Feodor  had  died  and  Godounov, 
who  was  the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  taken  the  throne.  The  young 
brother  of  Feodor,  Dimitry,  had  died  as  a  child;  and,  though  some 
years  later  Godounov  had  to  encounter  the  accusation  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  the  young  prince,  at  the  time  of  Feodor's  death  his 
administrative  ability  marked  him  as  the  best  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Russia.  So  the  regent  Godounov  became  the  czar  Boris ; 
the  "  friend  of  the  English  "  received  the  whole  power  to  prove  to 
them  the  value  of  his  friendship.  Yet  their  position  in  Russia  re- 
mained unchanged;  the  charter  of  privileges  which  the  new  czar 
delivered  to  them  in  159853  repeated  in  all  principal  points  that  of 
1586.54  The  trade  with  Persia,  which  had  proved  so  lucrative  to  the 
company  under  the  reign  of  Ivan,  had  not  been  authorized  under  the 
reign  of  Feodor  and  remained  prohibited  now;  merchants  of  other 
nations  continued  to  trade  in  Russia.  Elizabeth  had  written,  on 
May  29,  1598,  a  letter  of  condolence,55  and  on  June  24,  1599,  a 
letter  of  congratulation56  to  the  new  czar  Boris,  and  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  monarchs  took  its  natural  course.  But  the 
queen  had  more  and  more  to  reckon  with  the  new  position  of  Russia. 
The  czars  were  entering  into  relations  with  other  monarchs.  The 
emperor  and  the  pope  accused  the  Queen  of  England  at  the  Russian 
court  of  helping  the  Poles  and  the  Turks ;  Czar  Boris  wrote  to  her, 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  this  news;  Elizabeth  in  her  answer 
denied  it.67 

Many  letters  which  were  exchanged-  between  the  Russian  and 
English  courts  at  that  time  have  not  been  published.      We  find 

40  Tolstoi,  no.  77. 

00  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  246. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  247  ;  see  also  an  unpublished  letter  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
State  Papers,  Russia,  I.  (September  1,  1597). 

52  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  254. 

53  The  Russian  original  of  this  document  has  been  lost ;  English  translation 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  Russia,  I.,  ft".  60-67;  published  by  I. 
Lubimenko,  History  of  the  Commercial  Relations  of  Russia  with  England,  I. 
164-170. 

04  Published  in  Russia,  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc..  XXXVIII.  176-179;  English 
translation  in  State  Papers,  Russia,  I. 

55  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  260. 

58  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

07  St.  P.,  Russia,  I.,  ft.  56-58;  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  XXXVIII.  274,  and 
English  Letters   (Moscow),  no.   16. 
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originals  of  Elizabeth's  letters  in  the  records  of  Moscow,  for  example 
a  letter  of  May  16,  1601,58  in  which  she  gives  high  praise  to  the 
Russian  ambassador,  Mikoulin;59  he  had  been  in  England  during  the 
insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  had  shown  himself  ready  to 
protect  the  English  queen  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.60  Unpublished 
letters  of  Czar  Boris  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  England :  in 
Oxford,  the  original  of  a  letter,  dated  June,  1602,61  and  in  London 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  and  British  Museum,  a  letter  dated 
April,  1603.62 

The  regulation  of  the  commercial  relations  had  proved  successful 
in  the  precedent  reign,  and  the  two  correspondents  now  came  back  to 
politics,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  The  possibility 
of  matrimonial  alliances  for  the  two  children  of  the  czar,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  with  English  princes  was  considered.  With  that  ques- 
tion in  mind  the  queen  gave  secret  instructions  to  her  ambassadors, 
Richard  Lea  in  160063  and  John  Merrick  in  1601.6* 

The  English  merchants  tried  to  influence  the  queen  to  propose 
to  the  czar  English  matches  for  his  children.65  They  feared  that  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Russian  princes  and  certain  Danish  or 
Polish  princes  would  give  advantage  to  merchants  of  these  nations 
and  ruin  the  English  trade  in  Russia.  If  the  queen  was  not  dis- 
posed to  ally  herself  with  the  czar,  she  could  choose  for  his  children 
remote  relatives,  and  if  they  were  not  of  convenient  age,  they  could 
readily  be  refused;  but  at  least  the  czar  would  see  that  the  queen 
was  ready  to  meet  his  wishes.  If  England  was  not  eager  to  bind 
herself  to  Russia,  it  was  not  sound  diplomacy  to  show  it  to  the 
Russian  monarch,  who  could  be  easily  contented  by  the  display  of  a 
pretended  desire  for  closer  friendship.66 

The  matrimonial  project  of  Boris  had  no  consequences.  Eliza- 
beth died  shortly  after  these  negotiations,  and  the  czar  followed  her 
three  years  later,  leaving  his  young  children  unmarried  and  un- 
protected. 

The  close  relations  of  England  with  Russia  in  the  sixteenth 
century  led  to  no  visible  historical  results;  but  the  activity  of  the 
English  merchants  in  Russia  had  its  consequences.     They  had  ren- 

58  English   Letters,  no.   18. 

59  On  this  embassy  see  Coll.  of  the  Hist.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  278-315- 

60  See  also  English  Letters,  no.   17. 
eiAshmolean,   1763,  no.   153S. 

«2  St.  P.,   Russia,   I.,  and  Nero   B.  XL 

63  For    materials    concerning    this    embassy,    see    Coll.    of    the    Hist.    Soc, 

XXXVIII.  315-419. 

e*Ibid.,  pp.  419-431. 

65  St.  P.,   Russia,  I.,  f.  93. 

eaibid.,  f.   113. 
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dered  a  great  service  to  Russia,  providing  the  young  country  at  the 
period  of  its  political  expansion  and  social  development  with  arms, 
skilled  artisans,  and  useful  goods.  Their  initiative  showed  to  the 
other  nations  the  new  free  route  to  the  empire  of  the  czars.  Their 
agents  and  servants  who  established  themselves  in  Muscovy  gave  to 
the  uncivilized  Muscovites  valuable  examples  of  active  labor  and 
civilized  conditions  of  life. 

The  Russian  court  had  its  share  of  the  English  influence.  We 
have  seen  how  much  the  English  had  been  esteemed  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  how  highly  he  praised  their  courage  and  their  loyalty. 
Boris  Godounov  was  fond  of  passing  long  days  at  his  country-house 
near  Moscow  in  the  society  of  English  physicians,  and  they  surely 
had  an  influence  on  his  mind,  on  his  ardent  desire  to  civilize  the 
great  empire.  If  he  could  not  fulfil  as  a  czar  all  he  had  planned  in 
that  direction  as  a  regent,  it  was  because  he  had  to  fight  against  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  the  nationalistic  nobility  and  the  orthodox 
clergy.  But  the  spirit  which  had  enlightened  him  was  not  ex- 
tinguished with  his  death ;  it  smouldered  at  the  Russian  court  during 
the  seventeenth  century  and  reappeared  with  all  brightness  and 
force  in  the  vast  reforms  of  the  most  remarkable  czar  of  Russia — 
Peter  the  Great. 

Inna  Lubimenko. 


A  JAMAICA  SLAVE  PLANTATION 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  endeavored  in  1767  to  buy  his  son  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  he  learned  "  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
borough  to  be  had  now,  for  that  the  rich  East  and  West  Indians  had 
secured  them  all  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  pounds  at  least ". 
The  nabobs  from  the  Antilles  were  rivalling  those  from  India  in 
their  display.  The  sugar  islands  were  the  most  cherished  of  the 
imperial  possessions,  and  the  sugar  estates  were  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  industrial  enterprises  in  the  world.  Bulky  descriptions  of 
the  West  Indian  regime,  of  an  excellence  never  attained  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  continental  colonies,  found  sale  in  large  editions,  and 
few  were  the  moneyed  men  of  England  who  felt  no  stir  at  the 
rumors  of  Jamaica  planters'  profits.  But  Jamaica's  heyday  was 
already  waning,  for  her  soils  were  becoming  depleted  and  sugar 
prices  had  fallen.  Of  the  three  chief  writers  on  Jamaica  in  the 
later  eighteenth  century,  Long,  Edwards,  and  Beckford,  the  two  last 
illustrated  in  their  own  lives  the  extremes  of  planters'  fortunes. 
Edwards  was  one  of  the  nabobs  who  sat  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  but  Beckford  wrote  his  Descriptive  Account  of  Jamaica 
in  the  Fleet  prison  where  he  lay  in  1790,  an  insolvent  debtor  at  the 
end  of  a  planting  career.  These  general  works  have  left  little  to  be 
desired  except  the  intimate  details  which  might  be  drawn  only  from 
the  routine  working  of  individual  plantations.  Records  of  this  kind 
are  of  course  exceedingly  few ;  but  we  are  not  wholly  bereft. 

Rose  Price,  Esquire,  was  the  manager  of  Worthy  Park  plan- 
tation and  its  outlying  properties  in  St.  John's  parish,  Jamaica, 
belonging  to  "  Robert  Price  of  Penzance  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  Esquire";  and  Rose  Price  had  an  eye  to  the  edification  of 
posterity.  Seeing  that  "  the  Books  of  Estates  are  the  only  Records 
by  which  future  Generations  can  inform  themselves  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Plantations  ",  he  set  down  directions  in  detail  for  the  making 
and  preservation  of  elaborate  accounts  of  current  operations.  The 
special  books  for  the  sugar  mill,  the  rum  distillery,  the  commissary, 
and  the  field-labor  routine,  which  he  ordered  kept,  have  apparently 
been  lost;  but  the  "great  plantation  book"  for  the  years  from  1792 
to  1796  inclusive  has  survived  and  come  to  my  hands.  This  com- 
prises yearly  inventories,  records  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
slaves  and  draught  animals,  vestry  returns,  salary  lists,  vouchers, 
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crop  summaries,  and  accounts  of  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  im- 
plements, clothing,  food-stuffs,  and  other  supplies.1 

This  plantation,  which  in  its  organization  and  experience  appears 
to  have  been  fully  typical  of  the  estates  of  the  largest  scale,  lay  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
rugged  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  chain.  One  of  its  depend- 
encies was  Spring  Garden  "  cattle  pen  ",  lying  higher  on  a  near-by 
mountainside  and  serving  as  a  place  of  recuperation  for  slaves  and 
cattle  as  well  as  yielding  a  few  oxen  and  some  food-stuffs  for  the 
plantation.  The  other  was  M ickleton,  presumably  a  farmstead  used  as 
a  relay  station  for  the  teams  hauling  sugar  and  rum  to  Port  Henderson, 
where  they  were  embarked  for  Kingston  on  the  way  to  market  at 
London.  The  plantation  itself  probably  contained  several  thousand 
acres,  of  which  about  560  were  in  sugar-cane,  several  score  in  guinea- 
grass  for  grazing,  and  a  few  in  plantain  and  cocoa  groves,  while  the 
rest  was  in  woodland  with  occasional  clearings  where  the  negro 
families  cultivated  their  own  food  crops  in  their  hours  of  release 
from  gang  labor. 

A  cane  field  was  not  ripe  for  its  first  harvest  (the  "  plant  cane  ") 
until  the  second  winter  after  its  planting.  When  the  stalks  were  then 
cut,  new  shoots  ("rattoons")  would  spring  up  from  the  old  roots 
and  yield  a  diminished  second  crop  the  next  winter,  and  so  on  for 
several  years  more,  the  output  steadily  growing  smaller.  After  the 
fourth  crop,  according  to  the  routine  on  Worthy  Park,  the  field  was 
planted  anew.  Thus  in  any  year,  while  560  acres  were  in  constant 
cultivation,  about  one-fifth  of  the  fields  were  freshly  planted  and 
four-fifths  were  harvested. 

The  slaves  on  the  estate  at  the  beginning  of  1792  numbered  355, 
of  whom  150  constituted  the  main  field  gangs;  thirty-four  were 
artificers  and  gang  foremen ;  forty  were  watchmen,  gardeners,  and 
cattle  tenders ;  thirteen  were  in  the  hospital  corps ;  twenty-two  were 
on  the  domestic  staff ;  twenty- four  girls  and  boys  made  up  the  "  grass 
gang";  thirty-nine  were  young  children;  and  thirty-three  were  in- 
valids and  superannuated.  From  the  absence  of  indications  that  any 
of  these  were  freshly  imported  Africans  it  may  be  assumed  that  all 
were  seasoned  negroes.  The  draught  animals  comprised  eighty 
mules  and  one  hundred  and  forty  oxen.     The  stock  of  slaves  was 

1 1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  document  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  came  into  my  possession  through  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago. 
The  book,  which  measures  twelve  by  eight  inches,  contains  about  five  hundred 
pages  of  brittle  paper,  similar  in  texture  to  the  modern  product  of  wood-pulp, 
though  with  a  somewhat  oily  quality.  The  accounts  which  fill  the  volume  were 
made  in  excellent  form.  A  few  of  the  pages  which  were  ruled  into  columns  are 
now  completely  split  into  strips,  however,  and  a  number  of  others  are  more  or 
less  broken. 
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not  adequate  for  the  full  routine  of  the  plantation,  for  in  this  year 
"  jobbing  gangs  "  from  the  outside  were  employed  at  a  cost  of  £  1832, 
reckoned  probably  in  Jamaica  currency  which  stood  at  thirty  per 
cent,  discount.  The  jobbing  contracts  were  recorded  at  rates  from 
2S.6d.  to  3.?.  per  laborer  per  day. 

During  the  year  the  proprietor  began  to  make  great  additions  to 
his  working  force,  with  a  view  apparently  to  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  jobbing  gangs.  In  March  he  bought  ten  new  Africans, 
five  men  and  five  women ;  and  in  October  ninety  more,  comprising 
twenty-five  men,  twenty-seven  women,  sixteen  boys,  sixteen  girls, 
and  six  children,  all  new  Congoes.  In  1793  he  added  eighty-one 
more,  fifty-one  males  and  thirty  females,  part  Congoes  and  part 
Coromantees,  and  nearly  all  of  them  about  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  old. 

The  advice  of  experienced  planters  was  entirely  opposed  to  such 
a  proceeding  as  this.     Edward  Long,  for  example,  had  written : 

The  introduction  of  too  many  recruits  at  once  has  sometimes  proved 
fatal  to  them.  It  is  very  evident,  that  a  small  number  can  be  much  easier 
and  better  provided  for,  lodged,  fed,  and  taken  care  of,  than  a  multitude. 
The  planter  therefore,  who  buys  only  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  will  in  the 
end  derive  more  advantage  from  them,  than  the  planter  who  buys  thirty; 
for,  by  the  greater  leisure  and  attention  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon 
them,  he  will  greatly  lessen  the  ordinary  chances  against  their  life,  and 
the  sooner  prepare  them  for  an  effectual  course  of  labour.  The  com- 
parison, indeed,  founded  upon  fact  and  observation,  is,  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  the  former  may  possibly  have  lost  one  fifth,  but  the  other 
will  most  probably  have  lost  one  half,  of  their  respective  numbers.2 

All  of  the  island  authorities  who  wrote  on  the  subject  endorsed 
these  precepts,  but  the  Worthy  Park  administration  was  nothing 
daunted  thereby.  Thirty  new  huts  were  built;  special  cooks  and 
nurses  were  detailed  for  the  service  of  the  new  negroes ;  and  quanti- 
ties of  special  food-stuffs  were  bought — yams,  plantains,  flour,  fresh 
and  salt  fish,  and  fresh  beef  heads,  tongues,  hearts,  and  bellies;  but 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  next  outlay  for  equipment  was 
for  a  large  new  hospital  in  1794,  costing  £341  for  building  its  brick 
walls  alone.  The  emergency  became  pressing.  Some  of  the  new- 
comers, as  was  common  in  such  case,  developed  yaws,  a  chronic  and 
contagious  African  disease  of  the  blood  and  skin  closely  akin  to 
syphilis.  These  had  to  be  lodged  in  an  isolation  hospital  tended  by 
a  special  nurse  and  cook,  and  worked,  when  worked  at  all,  in  a  sep- 
arate gang  under  a  separate  foreman.  But  yaws  was  a  trifle  as 
compared  with  dysentery — the  "  bloody  flux  "  as  it  was  then  called. 
Pleurisy,  pneumonia,  fever,  and  dropsy  had  also  to  be  reckoned  with. 

2  Long,  The  History  of  Jamaica  (London,  1744),  II.  435- 
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About  fifty  of  the  new  negroes  were  quartered  for  several  years  in 
a  sort  of  hospital  camp  at  Spring  Garden,  where  the  work  for  even 
the  able-bodied  was  much  lighter  than  on  Worthy  Park. 

One  of  the  new  negroes  died  in  1792,  and  another  the  next  year. 
With  the  spring  of  1794  the  period  of  heavy  mortality  began.  Two 
pages  of  the  record  for  this  year  are  broken  and  partly  missing. 
From  the  pages  and  fragments  remaining  it  may  be  gathered  that  the 
total  of  the  year's  deaths  was  fifty-two  (thirty-seven  males  and 
fifteen  females)  of  which  at  least  thirty-one  were  new  negroes.  One 
of  the  new  women  died  in  child-bed,  one  of  the  men  died  of  a  brain 
disorder,  one  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  two  were  thought  to  have 
killed  themselves.  Virtually  all  the  other  deaths  of  newcomers  were 
due  to  dysentery.  By  1795  this  disease  was  no  longer  epidemic.  In 
that  year  the  total  of  deaths  was  twenty-three,  including  at  least  five 
new  negroes,  two  of  these  dying  from  dirt-eating,3  one  from  yaws, 
and  two  from  ulcers.  The  three  years  of  the  seasoning  period  were 
now  ended,  with  about  three-fourths  of  the  number  imported  still 
alive.  This  loss  was  perhaps  less  than  was  usual  in  such  cases ;  but 
it  demonstrates  the  strength  of  shock  involved  in  the  transplantation 
from  Africa,  even  after  the  severities  of  the  "  middle  passage  "  had 
been  survived,  and  after  the  most  debilitated  negroes  had  been  culled 
out  at  the  ports.  In  1796  the  new  negroes  were  no  longer  dis- 
criminated in  the  mortality  record.  The  total  of  deaths  for  the  year 
was  twenty-three,  of  which  eight  were  from  old  age  and  decline, 
seven  from  dropsy,  two  each  from  fever,  dysentery,  and  poison,  one 
from  consumption,  and  one  from  yaws.  The  outlay  for  jobbing 
gangs  declined  to  £1374  in  1793  and  to  £506  in  1794.  It  rose  to  £632 
in  1795,  but  disappeared  in  the  final  year  of  the  record. 

3  Of  the  "  fatal  habit  of  eating  dirt  ",  Thomas  Roughley,  who  on  his  title-page 
described  himself  as  "  nearly  twenty  years  a  sugar  planter  in  Jamaica  ",  wrote  in 
his  Planter's  Guide  (London,  1823,  pp.  1 18-120)  :  "  Nothing  is  more  horribly  dis- 
gusting, nothing  more  to  be  dreaded,  nothing  exhibiting  a  more  heart-rending, 
ghastly  spectacle,  than  a  negro  child  possessed  of  this  malady.  Such  is  the  craving 
appetite  for  this  abominable  custom  that  few,  either  children  or  adults,  can  be 
broken  of  it  when  once  they  begin  to  taste  and  swallow  its  insidious,  slow  poison. 
For  if  by  incessant  care,  watchfulness,  or  keeping  them  about  the  dwelling  house, 
giving  them  abundance  of  the  best  nourishing  food,  stomachic  medicines,  and  kind 
treatment,  it  is  possible  to  counteract  the  effects  and  habit  of  it  for  some  time, 
the  creature  will  be  found  wistfully  and  irresistibly  to  steal  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  and  swallowing  the  deadly  substance.  The  symptoms  arising  from  it 
are  a  shortness  of  breathing,  almost  perpetual  languor,  irregular  throbbing,  weak 
pulse,  a  horrid  cadaverous  aspect,  the  lips  and  whites  of  the  eyes  a  deadly  pale 
(the  sure  signs  of  malady  in  the  negro),  the  tongue  thickly  covered  with  scurf, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  inordinate  swelled  belly,  the  legs  and  arms  re- 
duced in  size  and  muscle,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  body  becomes  a  dirty 
yellow,  the  flesh  a  quivering,  pellucid  jelly.  The  creature  sinks  into  total  indiffer- 
ence, insensible  to  everything  around  it,  till  death  at  last  declares  his  victory  in 
its  dissolution." 
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The  list  of  slaves  made  at  the  beginning  of  1794  is  the  only  one 
in  which  full  data  are  preserved  as  to  ages,  colors,  health,  and  occu- 
pations. The  ages  given  were  of  course  in  many  cases  mere  approx- 
imations. The  "  great  house  negroes "  head  the  list,  fourteen  in 
number.  Four  of  these  were  "  housekeepers  ",  of  whom  two  were 
forty-year-old  women  of  "  sambo  "  color,  i.  e.,  between  mulatto  and 
black,  and  the  other  two  were  mulatto  girls  of  nineteen  and  eight 
years.  There  were  three  waiting  boys,  twenty,  nineteen,  and  ten 
years  old,  one  of  them  black  and  two  mulatto.  Susannah,  black, 
fifty-five  years  old,  and'Joanny,  sambo,  twenty-six,  were  washer- 
women; Penzance,  black,  fifty,  was  the  cook;  Spain,  forty-five  but 
not  able-bodied,  and  Old  Lucy,  sixty,  both  black,  were  gardeners; 
and  Old  Tom,  black,  fifty,  had  the  task  of  carrying  grass.  Quadroon 
Lizette,  who  had  been  hired  out  for  several  years  to  Peter  Douglas, 
the  owner  of  a  jobbing  gang,  was  manumitted  during  this  year. 

The  slaves  listed  at  the  overseer's  house,  forty-two  in  number, 
included  domestic  servants,  the  hospital  corps,  and  a  group  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Fanny,  twenty-seven,  mulatto,  Harodine,  twenty- 
four,  sambo,  and  Sychie,  black,  sixty,  who  was  troubled  with  the 
bone  ache,  were  housekeepers ;  Peggy  and  Sally,  mulatto  girls  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  were  "  simstresses  "  ;  Jenny,  forty-one,  black, 
and  Nancy,  nineteen,  mulatto,  were  washerwomen ;  Esther,  thirty- 
five,  black,  was  cook;  and  Harry,  twenty-one,  John,  fifteen,  and 
Richmond,  fourteen,  all  black,  were  waiting  boys.  In  the  nursing 
and  industrial  groups  all  were  black  except  one  mulatto  boy  of  ten 
years,  a  hog  tender.  Will  Morris,  the  "black  doctor",  headed  the 
hospital  corps;  Henrietta,  sixty,  was  midwife;  Dolly,  thirty-six,  and 
Sally,  twenty-eight,  were  hospital  nurses ;  Douglas,  sixty,  Grace, 
sixty,  Emma,  forty-five,  and  Blind  Olive,  thirty,  tended  the  new 
negroes ;  Cimbrie,  sixty-five,  Old  Molly,  sixty,  and  Old  Beneba  were 
in  charge  of  young  children ;  and  Old  Sylvia,  sixty,  was  field  nurse 
for  the  suckling  children  of  the  women  in  the  gangs.  Abba,  forty, 
who  had  lost  a  hand,  and  Flora  were  cooks  to  the  "  big  gang  ",  and 
Bessey,  forty,  cook  to  the  second  gang.  Prince,  thirty-five,  who  had 
elephantiasis,  was  a  groom ;  Yellow's  Cuba  and  Peg's  Nancy,  both 
sixty,  had  charge  of  the  poultry  house;  Dontcare,  forty,  and  Solo- 
mon, twenty-three,  the  one  ruptured  and  the  other  "  distempered  ", 
were  hog  tenders,  along  with  Robert  the  mulatto  boy  above  men- 
tioned; Quashy  Prapra  and  Abba's  Moll,  sixty-five  and  sixty, 
mended  pads;  and  Ouamina,  forty,  and  six  others,  sixty  to  sixty- 
five,  gathered  grass  and  hog  feed. 

Next  are  listed  the  watchmen,  thirty-one  in  number,  ranging 
from  twenty-seven  to  seventy-five  years  in  age,  and  all  black  but  the 
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mulatto  foreman.  Only  six  were  described  as  able-bodied.  Among 
the  disabilities  mentioned  were  a  bad  sore  leg,  a  broken  back,  lame- 
ness, partial  blindness,  distemper,  weakliness,  and  cocobees.  The 
number  in  this  night-watch  was  apparently  not  unusual.  When  the 
cane  crop  was  green  it  might  be  severely  damaged  by  the  invasion  of 
hungry  cattle,  and  when  it  approached  maturity  a  spark  might  set 
the  fields  into  conflagration.  A  law  of  Barbados,  in  precaution 
against  fire,  prohibited  the  smoking  of  tobacco  on  paths  bordering 
cane-fields. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  negroes  already  mentioned  were  in 
such  condition  that  little  work  could  be  required  of  them.  Those 
completely  laid  off  were  nine  superannuated,  two  men  and  seven 
women  ranging  from  seventy  to  eighty-five  years  old ;  four  invalids, 
fourteen  to  thirty-five  years  old ;  and  three  women  relieved  of  work, 
as  by  law  required,  for  having  reared  six  children  each. 

Among  the  tradesmen,  virtually  all  the  blacks  were  stated  to  be 
fit  for  field  work,  but  the  five  mulattoes  and  the  one  quadroon, 
though  mostly  youthful  and  healthy,  were  described  as  not  fit  for 
the  field.  There  were  eleven  carpenters,  eight  coopers,  four  sawyers, 
two  blacksmiths,  three  masons,  and  twelve  cattlemen,  each  squad 
with  a  foreman;  and  there  were  two  ratcatchers.  The  tradesmen 
were  all  in  early  manhood  or  middle  age  except  Old  Quashy,  the 
head  carpenter,  Old  England,  a  sawyer,  and  Poole,  Teckford,  and 
Boot  Cudjoe,  cattlemen,  who  were  from  sixty  to  sixty-five,  and 
Reeves  and  Little  Sam,  cattle  boys,  of  fifteen  and  fourteen  years. 

The  two  ratcatchers  followed  an  essential  trade.  Beckford  wrote 
in  his  account  of  sugar-cane  culture : 

The  rats  are  very  great  enemies  to  this  plant,  but  particularly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  advance  to  ripeness.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  how  very 
numerous  these  reptiles  are  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  what  destruc- 
tion, especially  if  the  canes  be  lodged  [».  e.,  fallen  to  the  ground],  they 
annually  commit  upon  a  plantation:  in  a  not  less  proportion  do  they  injure 
the  crops  than  a  diminution  of  five  hogsheads  of  sugar  in  every  hundred, 
without  adding  much  in  proportion,  by  those  that  are  tainted,  to  the 
increase  of  rum.  Many  and  unremitting  endeavours  are  daily  put  in  prac- 
tice for  their  extirpation.  .  .  .  Great  numbers  are  taken  off  by  poison 
immediately  after  the  crop,  and  when  their  natural  food  is  apparendy 
exhausted;  many  are  killed  by  dogs;  and  prodigious  quantities  destroyed 
by  the  negroes  in  the  fields,  when  the  canes  are  cut;  and  such  innumer- 
able proportions  by  the  watchmen  who  are  dispersed  over  the  different 
parts  of  the  plantation,  to  protect  them  from  general  trespass,  and  the 
particular  destruction  of  these  animals,  that  I  was  informed  by  a  man  of 
observation  and  veracity,  that  upon  the  estate  of  which,  as  overseer,  he 
had  charge,  not  less  than  nine  and  thirty  thousand  were  caught  by  the 
latter,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  short  space  of  five  or  six  months.4 
*  Beckford,  A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  (London,  1790), 
I.  55,  56. 
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In  the  "  weeding  gang ",  a  sort  of  industrial  kindergarten  in 
which  most  of  the  children  from  five  to  eight  years  old  were  kept, 
as  much  for  control  as  for  achievement,  there  were  twenty  pick- 
aninnies, all  black,  under  Mirtilla  as  "  driveress  ",  who  had  borne 
and  lost  seven  children  of  her  own.  Thirty-nine  children  were  too 
young  for  the  weeding  gang,  at  least  six  of  whom  were  quadroons. 
Two  of  these  children,  Joanney's  Henry  Richards,  quadroon,  and 
Joanney's  Valentina,  whose  color  is  not  stated,  were  manumitted 
in  1795. 

Fifty-five,  all  new  negroes  except  Darby  the  foreman,  and  in- 
cluding Blossom  the  infant  daughter  of  one  of  the  women;  com- 
prised the  Spring  Garden  squad.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  twenty 
or  twenty-one  years  old.  The  men  included  Washington,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Burke,  Fox,  Milton,  Spencer,  Hume,  and  Sheridan ;  the 
women,  Spring,  Summer,  July,  Bashfull,  Virtue,  Frolic,  Gamesome, 
Lady,  Madame,  Dutchess,  Mirtle,  and  Cowslip.  Seventeen  of  the 
number  died  within  the  year. 

The  "big  gang"  on  Worthy  Park  numbered  137,  comprising 
sixty-four  men  from  nineteen  to  sixty  years  old  and  seventy-three 
women  of  from  nineteen  to  fifty  years,  though  but  four  of  the 
women  and  nine  of  the  men,  including  Ouashy,  sixty,  the  "  head 
driver "  or  foreman,  were  past  forty  years.  The  gang  included 
Douglas  Cuffee,  forty,  "head  home  wainman",  May,  twenty-three, 
"  head  road  wainman "  and  ploughman,  McGregor,  forty,  head 
muleman,  McPherson,  forty,  McAllister,  forty,  and  France,  twenty- 
five,  distillers,  Tim's  Cubena,  forty,  boiler,  McDonald  and  McKein, 
each  forty-five,  sugar  potters,  and  Raphael  and  Forest,  each  twenty- 
five,  "  sugar  guards  "  for  the  wagons  carrying  the  crop  to  port.  All 
members  of  the  gang  were  described  as  healthy,  able-bodied,  and 
black.  It  was  this  battalion  of  the  stalwart,  armed  with  hoes  and 
"bills"  (sugar  knives),  whose  work  would  "make  or  break"  the 
proprietor.  A  considerable  number  in  the  gang  were  new  negroes, 
but  only  seven  of  the  whole  died  in  this  year  of  heaviest  mortality. 

The  "  second  gang ",  employed  in  a  somewhat  lighter  routine 
under  Sharper,  fifty,  as  foreman,  comprised  forty  women,  and 
twenty-seven  men  ranging  from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  old,  all  black. 
While  most  of  them  were  healthy,  five  were  consumptive,  four  were 
ulcerated,  one  was  "  inclined  to  be  bloated  ",  one  was  "  very  weak  ", 
and  Pheba  was  "  healthy  but  worthless  ".  Eleven  of  this  gang  died 
within  the  year. 

Finally,  in  the  third  or  "  small  gang  ",  for  yet  lighter  work  under 
Baddy  as  driveress  with  Old  Robin,  sixty,  as  assistant,  were  listed 
sixty-eight  boys   and   girls,   all  black,  mostly   between   twelve   and 
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fifteen  years  old,  but  including  Mutton,  eighteen,  and  Cyrus,  six. 
Cyrus  and  the  few  others  below  the  normal  age  may  have  been 
allowed  to  join  this  gang  for  the  companionship  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  some  of  them  may  have  been  among  Baddy's  own  four 
children.     Five  of  the  gang  died  within  the  year. 

Among  the  528  slaves  all  told — 284  males  and  244  females — 
seventy-four,  equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  were  fifty  years 
old  and  upwards.  If  the  number  of  the  new  negroes,  virtually  all 
of  whom  were  doubtless  in  early  life,  be  subtracted  from  the  gross, 
it  appears  that  one-fifth  of  the  seasoned  stock  had  reached  the  half 
century,  and  one-eighth  were  sixty  years  old  and  over.  This  is  a 
good  showing  of  longevity. 

About  eighty  of  the  seasoned  women  were  within  the  age  limits 
of  childbearing.  The  births  entered  in  the  chronological  record 
averaged  nine  per  year  for  the  five  years  covered.  This  was  hardly 
half  as  many  as  might  have  been  expected  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. Rose  Price  entered  special  note  in  1795  of  the  number  of 
children  each  woman  had  borne  during  her  life,  the  number  of  these 
living  at  the  time  this  record  was  made,  and  the  number  of  miscar- 
riages each  woman  had  had.  The  total  of  births  thus  recorded  was 
345;  of  children  then  living  159;  of  miscarriages  seventy-five.  Old 
Quasheba  and  Betty  Madge  each  had  borne  fifteen  children;  and 
sixteen  other  women  had  borne  from  six  to  eleven  each.  On  the 
other  hand,  seventeen  women  of  thirty  years  and  upwards  had  had 
no  children  and  no  miscarriages.  It  cannot  be  said  whether  or  not 
these  barren  women  had  husbands,  for  matings  were  listed  in  the 
record  only  in  connection  with  the  births  of  children. 

The  childbearing  records  of  the  women  past  middle  age  ran 
higher  than  those  of  the  younger  ones,  to  a  somewhat  surprising 
degree.  Perhaps  conditions  on  Worthy  Park  had  been  more  favor- 
able at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  owner  and  his  family  may  possibly 
have  been  resident  there.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the 
children  whom  these  women  had  borne  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the 
record  comports  with  the  reputation  of  the  sugar  colonies  for  heavy 
infant  mortality.5  With  births  so  infrequent  and  infant  deaths  so 
many  it  may  well  appear  that  the  notorious  failure  of  the  island- 
bred  stock  to  maintain  its  own  numbers  was  not  due  to  the  working 
of  the  slaves  to  death. 

5  Sir  Warner  Bryan,  attorney-general  of  Grenada,  said.  "  It  is  generally 
remarked  that  Y*  the  children  die  under  2  years,  and  most  of  that  Vi  the  first  9 
days,  from  the  jaw-fall."  Abridgment  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  [on]  the  Slave  Trade,  No.  _'.  (London,  1790), 
p.  48.  Mr.  John  Castle,  long  a  surgeon  in  Grenada,  testified  before  the  same 
committee«that  generally  one-third  of  the  negro  children  died  in  the  first  month 
of  their  lives,  and  that  few  of  the  imported  women  bore  children.     Ibid.,  p.  So. 
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The  poor  care  of  the  young  children  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  absence  of  a  white  mistress,  an  absence  characteristic  of  the 
Jamaica  plantations.  The  only  white  woman  mentioned  in  the 
parish  returns  of  this  estate  was  Susannah  Phelps,  doubtless  the 
wife  of  Edward  Phelps  who  drew  no  salary  but  received  a  yearly 
food  allowance  "  for  saving  deficiency  ",  and  who  probably  lived  not 
on  Worthy  Park  but  at  Mickleton. 

In  addition  to  Rose  Price,  who  was  not  salaried  but  who  may 
have  received  a  manager's  commission  of  six  per  cent,  upon  gross 
crop  sales  as  contemplated  in  the  laws  of  the  colony,  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  white  men  on  Worthy  Park  comprised  an  overseer  at 
£200,  later  £300  a  year,  and  four  bookkeepers  at  £50  to  £60.  There 
was  also  a  white  carpenter  at  £120,  and  a  white  ploughman  at  £56. 
The  overseer  was  changed  three  times  during  the  time  of  the  record, 
and  the  bookkeepers  were  generally  replaced  annually.  The  bache- 
lor staff  were  most  probably  responsible  for  the  mulatto  and  quad- 
roon offspring  and  were  doubtless  responsible  also  for  the  occasional 
manumission  of  women  and  children.  In  1795  and  perhaps  in  other 
years  the  plantation  had  a  contract  for  medical  attendance  by  "J- 
Quier  and  G.  Clark  "  at  the  rate  of  £140  per  year. 

There  is  no  true  summer  and  winter  in  Jamaica,  but  a  wet  and 
a  dry  season  instead — the  former  extending  generally  from  May  to 
November,  the  latter  from  December  to  April.  The  sugar-cane  got 
its  growth  during  the  rains ;  it  ripened  and  was  harvested  during  the 
drought.  If  things  went  well  the  harvest,  or  "grinding",  began  in 
January.  All  available  hands  were  provided  with  bills  and  sent  to  the 
fields  to  cut  the  stalks  and  trim  off  their  leaves  and  tops.  The 
tainted  canes  were  laid  aside  for  the  distillery;  the  sound  ones  were 
sent  at  once  to  the  mill.  On  the  steepest  hillsides  the  crop  had  often- 
times to  be  carried  on  the  heads  of  the  negroes  or  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  points  wrhich  the  carts  could  reach. 

The  mill  consisted  merely  of  three  cylinders,  two  of  them  set 
against  the  third,  turned  by  wind,  water,  or  cattle.  The  canes,  tied 
into  small  bundles  for  better  compression,  were  given  a  double 
squeezing  while  passing  through  the  mill.  The  juice  expressed 
found  its  way  through  a  trough  into  the  "  boiling  house  "  while  the 
"  mill  trash  "  or  "  megass  "0  was  carted  off  to  sheds  and  left  to  dry 
for  later  use  as  fuel  under  the  coppers  and  stills. 

In  the  boiling  house  the  cane-juice  flowed  first  into  a  large  recep- 
tacle, the  clarifier,  where  by  treatment  with  lime  and  moderate  heat 
it  was  separated  from  its  grosser  impurities.  The  juice  then  passed 
into  the  first  copper,   where   evaporation   by  boiling  began.     This 

6  In  Louisiana  this  is  called  "  bagasse  ". 
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vessel  on  Worthy  Park  was  of  such  a  size  that  in  1795  one  of  the 
negroes  fell  in  while  it  was  full  of  boiling  liquor  and  died  ten  days 
after  his  scalding.  After  further  evaporation  in  smaller  coppers  the 
juice,  now  reduced  to  a  syrup,  was  ladled  into  a  final  copper,  the 
teache,  for  a  last  boiling  and  concentration ;  and  when  the  product 
of  the  teache  was  ready  for  crystallization  it  was  carried  to  the 
"  curing  house  ". 

The  mill,  unless  it  were  a  most  exceptional  one  for  the  time,  ex- 
pressed barely  two-thirds  of  the  juice  from  the  canes ;  the  clarifier 
was  not  supplemented  by  filters ;  the  coppers  were  wasteful  of  labor 
and  fuel.  But  if  the  apparatus  and  processes  thus  far  were  crude 
by  comparison  with  modern  standards,  the  curing  process  was 
primitive  by  any  standard  whatever.  The  curing-house  was  merely 
a  roof  above,  a  timber  framework  on  the  main  level,  and  a  great 
shallow  sloping  vat  at  the  bottom.  The  syrup  from  the  teache 
was  potted  directly  into  hogsheads  resting  on  the  timbers,  and 
was  allowed  to  cool  with  too  great  rapidity  and  with  occasional 
stirrings  which  are  said  by  modern  critics  to  have  hindered  more 
than  they  helped  the  crystallization.  Most  of  the  sugar  stayed  in 
the  hogsheads,  while  the  mother  liquor,  molasses,  still  carrying  some 
of  the  sugar,  trickled  through  perforations  in  the  hogshead  bottoms 
into  the  vat  below.  When  the  hogsheads  were  full  of  the  crudely 
cured,  moist,  and  impure  "  muscovado  "  sugar  they  were  headed  up 
and  sent  to  port.  The  molasses  was  carried  to  vats  in  the  distillery 
where  with  yeast  and  water  added  it  fermented  and  when  passed 
twice  through  the  distilling  process  yielded  rum.7 

The  grinding  season,  extending  from  January  to  spring  or  sum- 
mer according  to  the  speed  of  harvesting,  was  the  time  of  heaviest 
labor  on  the  plantations.  If  the  rains  came  before  the  reaping  was 
ended  the  work  became  increasingly  severe,  particularly  for  the 
draught  animals,  which  must  haul  their  loads  over  the  muddy  fields 
and  roads.  On  Worthy  Park  the  grinding  was  ended  in  May  in 
some  years ;  in  others  it  extended  to  July. 

As  soon  as  the  harvest  was  ended  preparations  were  begun  for 
replanting  the  fields  from  which  the  crop  of  third  rattoons  had  just 
been  taken.  The  chief  operation  in  this  was  the  opening  of  broad 
furrows  or  "  cane  holes  "  about  six  feet  apart.     Five  ploughs  were 

T  This  description  of  mill  equipment  and  methods  is  drawn  from  eighteenth- 
century  writings.  Slightly  improved  apparatus  introduced  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  described  in  Thomas  Roughley,  The  Jamaica  Planter's  Guide.  As  to 
sugar-cane  cultivation  and  labor  control,  the  general  works  already  mentioned 
were  supplemented  by  Clement  Caines  in  his  Letters  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Otahiete  Cane  (London,  1S01),  and  by  an  anonymous  "Professional  Planter"  in 
his  Rules  for  the  Management  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
Sugar  Colonies  (London,  1803). 
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mentioned  in  the  Worthy  Park  inventories,  but  only  three  plough- 
men were  listed,  one  hired  white  and  two  negro  slaves.  Some  of 
the  hillside  fields  were  doubtless  too  rough  for  convenient  plough- 
ing, and  the  heat  of  the  climate  prevented  the  use  of  teams  for  such 
heavy  work  for  more  than  a  few  hours  daily ;  but  the  lack  of  thrift 
and  enterprise  was  doubtless  even  more  influential.  The  smallness 
of  the  area  planted  each  year  demonstrates  that  the  hoe  was  by  far 
the  main  reliance.  After  the  cane  holes  were  made  and  manure 
spread,  four  canes  were  laid  side  by  side  continuously  in  each  fur- 
row, and  a  shallow  covering  of  earth  was  drawn  over  them.  This 
completed  the  planting  process. 

The  holing  and  the  planting  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  "  big 
gang "  for  most  of  the  summer  and  fall.  Meanwhile  the  wagons 
were  hauling  the  sugar  and  rum  to  port,  and  the  second  and  third 
gangs,  with  occasional  assistance  from  the  first,  were  cleaning  the 
grass  and  weeds  from  the  fields  of  growing  cane  and  stripping  the 
dry  leaves  from  the  stalks  and  drawing  earth  to  the  roots.  With 
the  return  of  the  dry  season  cordwood  must  be  cut  in  the  mountains 
and  brought  to  the  boiling  house  to  supplement  the  megass,  and  the 
roads  and  the  works  must  be  put  in  order  for  the  stress  of  the  coming 
harvest.  Then  came  Christmas  when  oxen  were  slaughtered  for  the 
negroes  and  a  feast  was  made  and  rules  relaxed  for  a  week  of  cele- 
bration by  Christians  and  pagans  alike. 

Rewards  for  zeal  in  service  were  given  chiefly  to  the  "  drivers  " 
or  gang  foremen.  Each  of  these  had  for  example  a  "  doubled  milled 
cloth  coloured  great  coat "  costing  1  is.6d.  and  a  "  fine  bound  hat 
with  girdle  and  buckle  "  costing  ios.6d.  As  a  more  direct  and  fre- 
quent stimulus  a  quart  of  rum  was  served  weekly  to  each  of  three 
drivers,  three  carpenters,  four  boilers,  two  head  cattlemen,  two  head 
mulemen,  the  "  stoke-hole  boatswain  ",  and  the  black  doctor,  and  to 
the  foremen  respectively  of  the  sawyers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  watch- 
men, and  road  wainmen,  and  a  pint  weekly  to  the  head  home  wain- 
man,  the  potter,  the  midwife,  and  the  young  children's  field  nurse. 
These  allowances  totalled  about  three  hundred  gallons  yearly.  But 
a  considerably  greater  quantity  than  this  was  distributed,  mostly  at 
Christmas  perhaps,  for  in  1796  for  example  922  gallons  were  re- 
corded of  "  rum  used  for  the  negroes  on  the  estate  ".  Upon  the 
birth  of  each  child  the  mother  was  given  a  Scotch  rug  and  a  silver 
dollar. 

No  records  of  whippings  appear  to  have  been  kept,  nor  of  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  except  absconding.  In  the  list  of  deaths  for  1793. 
however,  it  was  noted  that  Roman  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  watch- 
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man  on  a  neighboring  estate  while  stealing  provisions  from  the  negro 
grounds. 

The  runaway  slaves  who  were  in  hiding  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  were  usually  listed  in  a  quarterly  report  to  the  parish  author- 
ities. In  1792  none  were  reported  until  the  end  of  the  year  when  it 
was  stated  that  two  were  out,  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  names  not 
given.  In  March,  1793,  these  had  returned,  but  Greenwich,  May, 
and  Beneba's  Cuffee,  men,  and  the  woman  called  Strumpet  had  run 
off.  The  June  report  for  this  year  is  missing.  In  September, 
Greenwich,  May,  and  Strumpet  had  returned,  and  Boot  Cudjoe, 
Nero,  Spring  Garden  Quaw,  Toney,  and  Abba's  Moll  had  taken 
flight.  In  December  Toney  and  Quaw  had  returned.  London  and 
Rumbold,  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  had  now  fled,  but  they  came  back 
within  the  next  quarter.  In  the  early  months  of  1794  Sam,  October, 
Pilot,  and  Christian  Grace  had  brief  outings,  and  in  the  second 
quarter  Ann  and  Prince ;  and  Cesar  and  Rhino  now  added  their 
names  to  the  list  of  the  long-term  runaways.  In  the  third  quarter 
Pulteney  and  Rippon,  and  in  the  fourth  Dickie,  made  brief  escapes, 
while  Ann  made  a  second  and  longer  flight.  Early  in  1795  three 
runaways,  veterans  in  a  double  sense  for  each  was  sixty  years  old, 
came  back  whether  willingly  or  as  captives.  They  were  Sam  a  field 
hand,  Boot  Cudjoe  a  cattleman,  and  Abba's  Moll,  whose  task  was 
the  mending  of  pads.  Fletcher,  Billy  Scott,  and  Spring  Garden  Roger 
now  took  flight,  and  Quaw  for  a  second  time.  In  February  Billy 
Scott,  along  with  Moses  and  Hester  who  were  attempting  escape, 
were  taken  up  and  lodged  in  a  public  workhouse  and  sent  back  to 
the  estate  when  claimed,  at  an  expense  of  i\.\\s.\Y^d.  In  May 
i.2.6s.2y2d.  was  paid  to  the  supervisor  of  the  workhouse  at  Spanish 
Town  as  jail  fees  for  Beneba's  Cuffee ;  but  his  name  continued  to 
appear  in  the  plantation  list  of  runaways.  Perhaps  he  promptly 
departed  again.  In  the  second  quarter  the  long-absconding  Cesar 
was  also  returned,  and  Spring  Garden  Tom  took  flight. 

The  recaptured  absconders  were  now  put  into  a  special  "vaga- 
bond gang "  for  better  surveillance.  This  comprised  Billy  Scott, 
reduced  from  the  capacity  of  mason  and  sugar  guard ;  Oxford  who 
as  head  cooper  bad  enjoyed  a  weekly  quart  of  rum  but  had  appar- 
ently betrayed  a  special  trust ;  Cesar  who  had  followed  the  sawyer's 
trade ;  and  Moll  and  Rumbold,  and  the  following  whose  names  had 
not  appeared  in  the  quarterly  lists:  McLean,  Green,  Bob,  Damsel, 
Polly,  and  the  young  boys  Little  Sam  and  Mulatto  Robert.  The 
gang  was  so  wretchedly  assorted  for  industrial  purposes  that  it  was 
probably  not  long  before  it  was  disbanded  and  its  members  dis- 
tributed to  more  proper  tasks. 
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In  the  runaway  list  for  the  third  quarter  of  1795  three  new 
names  appear — Frank,  Reilly,  and  Rennals.  In  November  Appea 
fled,  and  Toney  went  upon  a  second  truancy.  Toney  returned  in 
January,  1796,  and  left  for  the  third  time  the  next  month.  About 
this  time  Sam,  Strumpet,  and  Prince  began  second  outings,  but 
returned  in  the  spring  along  with  Beneba's  Cuffee.  Rightwell  and 
Rosey  now  took  short  flights,  and  in  November  Sam  took  a  third 
leave  which  again  proved  a  brief  one.  In  February,  1797,  Quadroon 
Charles  ran  off,  and  Rumbold  for  the  second  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  month,  when  the  last  of  the  runaway  lists  in  this  record 
was  made,  these  two  were  still  out,  along  with  Nero  who  had  fled 
in  1793,  Fletcher  and  Appea  in  1795,  and  Toney  in  1796.  Of  these 
Fletcher  was  a  distempered  watchman  forty-five  years  old,  and  the 
others  were  members  of  the  big  gang,  forty-five,  thirty,  and  sixty 
years  old  respectively.  Obviously  the  impulse  to  run  away  was  not 
confined  to  either  sex  nor  to  any  age  or  class.  The  fugitives  were 
utterly  miscellaneous  and  their  flights  were  apparently  not  organized 
but  sporadic. 

These  conclusions  if  extended  into  a  generalization  to  cover  the 
whole  island  would  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  the 
notices  of  runaway  slaves  published  by  the  workhouse  officials  in 
the  newspapers.  Throughout  the  year  1803,  for  which  I  have  pro- 
cured these  statistics  from  a  file  of  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Kingston,8 
the  number  of  runaways  taken  into  custody  each  week  was  fairly 
constant ;  and  no  group  of  slaves  appears  over-represented.  Of  the 
grand  total  of  1721  runaways  advertised  as  in  custody,  187  were 
merely  stated  to  be  negroes  without  further  classification,  426  were 
"creoles",  i.  c,  native  Jamaicans;  and  the  neighboring  islands  had 
scattering  representations.  Sixty  per  cent.  (1046)  were  of  African 
birth.  Of  these  101  were  Mandingoes  from  Senegambia  and  the 
upper  Niger;  sixty  were  Chambas  from  the  region  since  known  as 
Liberia ;  seventy  were  Coromantees  from  the  Gold  Coast ;  thirtv- 
three  were  Nagoes  and  twenty-four  Pawpaws  from  the  Slave  Coast 
(Dahomey)  ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  Eboes  and 
ninety-seven  Mocoes  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.  All  of  the  fore- 
going were  from  regions  north  of  the  equator.  From  the  southern 
tropic  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  Congoes.  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Mungolas,  and  ninety-four  Angolas.  The  remaining 
thirty  were  scattering  and  mostly  from  places  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  in  maps  old  or  new.  Only  one,  a  Gaza,  was 
positively  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

s  A  file  for  1803  is  preserved  in  the  Charleston  Library,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  tabulation  here  used  was  generously  made  for  me  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Boucher 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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The  Congoes  and  Coromantees,  the  tribal  stocks  with  which 
Worthy  Park  was  chiefly  concerned,  were  as  wide  apart  in  their 
characteristics  as  negro  nature  permitted.  The  former  were  noted 
for  lightness  of  heart,  mildness  of  temper,  and  dullness  of  intellect. 
Of  the  latter  Christopher  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  wrote  in  1701  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade : 

The  Corramantes  .  .  .  are  not  only  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  our 
slaves,  but  are  really  all  born  Heroes.  There  is  a  difference  between  them 
and  all  other  negroes  beyond  what  'tis  possible  for  your  Lordships  to 
conceive.  There  never  was  a  raskal  or-  coward  of  that  nation,  intrepid  to 
the  last  degree,  not  a  man  of  them  but  will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces  with- 
out a  sigh  or  groan,  grateful  and  obedient  to  a  kind  master,  but  impla- 
cably revengeful  when  ill-treated.  My  Father,  who  had  studied  the 
genius  and  temper  of  all  kinds  of  negroes  45  years  with  a  very  nice 
observation,  would  say,  Noe  man  deserved  a  Corramante  that  would  not 
treat  him  like  a  Friend  rather  than  a  Slave.0 

Bryan  Edwards  endorsed  the  staunchness  and  industry  of  the  Coro- 
mantees, but  attributed  to  them  the  plotting  of  the  serious  Jamaica 
revolt  of  1760. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fugitive  slaves  in  custody  were  de- 
scribed as  bearing  brands  on  their  breasts  or  shoulders.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  in  a  Worthy  Park  inventory  "  1  silver  mark  LP 
for  negroes  ".  Edwards  wrote  that  a  friend  of  his  who  had  bought 
a  parcel  of  young  Ebo  and  Coromantee  boys  told  him  that  at  the 
branding, 

when  the  first  boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Eboes,  and  the  stout- 
est of  the  whole,  was  led  forward  to  receive  the  mark,  he  screamed 
dreadfully,  while  bis  companions  of  the  same  nation  manifested  strong 
emotions  of  sympathetic  terror.  The  gentleman  stopt  his  hand;  but  the 
Koromantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and,  immediately  coming  forward  of 
their  own  accord,  offered  their  bosoms  undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and 
receiving  its  impression  without  flinching  in  the  least,  snapt  their  fingers 
in  exultation  over  the  poor  Eboes.10 

The  prevalence  of  unusually  cruel  customs  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Gold  Coast11  may  account  in  part  for  the  fortitude  of  the  Coro- 
mantees. 

Worthy  Park  bought  nearly  all  of  its  hardware,  dry  goods,  drugs, 
and  sundries  in  London,  and  its  herrings  for  the  negroes  and  salt 
pork  and  beef  for  the  white  staff  in  Cork.  Staves  and  heading  were 
procured  locally,  but  hoops  were  imported.     Corn  was  cultivated 

»  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies,  1701, 
pp.  720-721. 

10  Edwards,  The  History,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  (Philadelphia,   1806),  II.  275,  276. 

"  Cf.  A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Tshi-Speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West 
Africa  (London,  1887),  chap.  XI. 
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between  the  rows  in  some  of  the  cane  fields  on  the  plantation,  and 
some  guinea-corn  was  bought  from  neighbors.  The  negroes  raised 
their  own  yams  and  other  vegetables,  and  doubtless  pigs  and  poultry 
as  well.  Plantains  were  likely  to  be  plentiful,  and  the  island  abounded 
in  edible  land  crabs. 

Every  October  cloth  was  issued,  at  the  rate  of  seven  yards  of 
osnaburgs,  three  of  checks,  and  three  of  baize  for  each  adult,  and 
proportionately  for  children.  The  first  was  to  be  made  into  coats, 
trousers,  and  frocks,  the  second  into  shirts  and  waists,  the  third  into 
bedclothes.  The  cutting  and  sewing  were  done  in  the  cabins.  A  hat 
and  a  cap  were  also  issued  to  each  slave  old  enough  to  go  to  the  field, 
and  a  clasp-knife  to  each  one  above  the  age  of  the  third  gang.  The 
slaves'  feet  were  not  pinched  by  shoes. 

The  Irish  provisions  cost  annually  about  £300,  and  the  English 
supplies  about  £1000,  not  including  such  extra  outlays  as  that  of 
£1355  in  1793  for  new  stills,  worms,  and  coppers.  Local  expendi- 
tures were  probably  reckoned  in  currency.  Converted  into  sterling, 
the  salary  list  amounted  to  about  £500,  and  the  local  outlay  for 
medical  services,  wharfage,  and  petty  supplies  came  to  a  like  amount. 
Taxes,  manager's  commissions,  and  the  depreciation  of  apparatus 
must  have  amounted  collectively  to  £800.  The  net  death-loss  of 
slaves,  not  including  that  from  the  breaking-in  of  new  negroes, 
averaged  about  two  and  a  quarter  per  -cent. ;  that  of  the  mules  and 
oxen  ten  per  cent.  When  reckoned  upon  the  numbers  on  hand  in 
1796  when  the  plantation,  with  470  slaves,  was  operating  with  no 
outside  help,  these  losses,  which  must  be  replaced  by  new  purchases 
if  the  scale  of  output  was  to  be  maintained,  amounted  to  about  £900. 
Thus  a  total  of  £3000  sterling  is  reached  as  the  average  current  ex- 
pense in  years  when  no  mishaps  occurred. 

The  crops  during  the  years  of  the  record  averaged  311  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  sixteen  hundredweight  each,  worth  in  the  island  about  £15 
sterling  per  hogshead,12  and  133  puncheons  of  rum,  no  gallons  each, 
worth  about  £10  per  puncheon.  The  value  of  the  average  crop  was 
thus  about  £6000,  and  the  net  earnings  of  the  establishment  not  above 
£3000.  The  investment  in  slaves,  mules,  and  oxen  was  about  £28,- 
000,  and  that  in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  according  to  the 
general  reckoning  of  the  island  authorities,  reached  a  similar  sum.13 
The  net  earnings  in  good  years  were  thus  barely  more  than  five  per 

12  Owing  to  bad  seasons,  the  crop  on  Worthy  Park  in  1796  fell  to  268  hogs- 
heads ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  crop  at  large  caused  an  exceptional  rise  in  sugar 
prices,  which  kept  plantation  earnings  that  year  at  least  as  high  as  the  normal. 

J3  In  the  dearth  of  original  data  on  Jamaica  prices  of  land,  slaves,  and 
produce,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Bryan  Edwards  (vol.  III.,  book  V.,  chapter  3), 
after  checking  up  his  figures  as  far  as  has  been  practicable. 
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cent,  on  the  investment;  but  the  liability  to  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
fires,  epidemics,  and  mutinies  would  lead  conservative  investors  to 
reckon  the  safe  expectations  considerably  lower.  A  mere  pestilence 
which  carried  off  about  sixty  mules  and  two  hundred  oxen  on 
Worthy  Park  in  1793-1794  wiped  out  more  than  a  year's  earnings. 
Bryan  Edwards14  gave  statistics  showing  that  between  1772  and 
1791  more  than  one-third  of  the  767  sugar  plantations  in  Jamaica 
had  gone  through  bankruptcy,  fifty-five  had  been  abandoned,  and 
forty-seven  new  ones  established.  It  was  generally  agreed  that, 
within  the  limits  of  efficient  operation,  the  larger  a  plantation  was, 
the  better  its  prospect  for  net  earnings.  But  though  Worthy  Park 
had  more  than  twice  the  number  of  slaves  that  the  average  planta- 
tion employed,  it  was  barely  paying  its  way. 

Ulrich  B.  Phillips. 

1*  Edwards,  vol.  I.,  book  II.,  appendix  2. 
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A  New  Plan  to  Govern  Virginia,  1623 

The  great  Sackville  collection  of  manuscripts  at  Knole  Park, 
Sevenoaks,  has  long  been  recognized  as  likely  to  contain  papers  of 
importance  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia 
Company.  A  very  imperfect  survey  of  the  manuscripts  was  made 
by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  the  early  years  of  its 
activity,  but  very  little  was  then  brought  to  light  and  though  from 
time  to  time  a  few  scattered  Virginia  papers  have  been  extracted 
from  the  collection,1  no  systematic  search  of  the  whole  collection  has 
been  made.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kingsbury2  that  papers  may 
have  come  to  Knole  from  four  different  sources  connected  with  the 
Virginia  Company  and  among  them  from  Lionel  Cranfield,  first  earl 
of  Middlesex  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  during  the 
period  when  the  company  was  dissolved.  The  papers  of  Cranfield 
are  in  reality  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  seventeenth-century 
manuscripts  in  the  collection  and  it  has  been  in  the  course  of  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  preparatory  to  the  calendaring  of  the  Sack- 
ville manuscripts  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  that  the 
document  here  printed  has  come  to  light.  By  the  courtesy  of  Lord 
Sackville  and  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  it  has  been 
transcribed  in  full  and  is  here  presented  as  of  some  interest  to  the 
student  of  early  Virginian  history  or  of  political  speculation  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century. 

The  document  is  written  in  a  neat  and  clerkly  hand  on  six  sheets 
of  paper  fastened  together  at  the  top  and  rolled  in  an  outer  cover 
consisting  of  a  blank  parchment  form  of  indenture.  The  first  sheet 
is  written  only  on  one  side  with  a  discursive  preface  of  small  im- 
portance,3 but  each  of  the  other  sheets  is  written  closely  on  both 
sides  with  explanatory  comments  in  the  margin.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  document  has  received  emendation  here  and  there  in  a  hand 
that  is  much  less  legible  than  the  rest  of  the  document.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  document  itself  is  in  the  hand  of  its  author,  for  many 
corrections  of  phrasing  and  arrangement  occur  in  this  hand  through- 
out.    It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  before  presentation  it  was 

1  E.  g.,  for  Dr.  Peckard,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Ferrar. 

2  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  introduction,  p.  114. 
s  Not  printed. 
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submitted  to  some  person  of  authority  and  that  the  secondary  altera- 
tions are  due  to  him.  The  document  is  undated  and  does  not  contain 
anything  within  that  would  enable  an  exact  date  to  be  assigned,  but 
external  evidence  enables  us  to  place  the  date  of  its  presentation  as 
somewhere  within  the  latter  half  of  1623.  The  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  appointing  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the  true  state  of  the 
Virginia  plantation  was  issued  on  April  17,  1623,  and  on  May  22  the 
records  of  the  company  were  sequestered.  On  June  23  a  draft 
proposition  for  resettling  the  estate  of  Virginia4  was  delivered  by  the 
Rich  faction  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  in  December  Captain  Bar- 
grave  also  presented  a  proposition.  Cranfield's  approaching  fall 
from  favor  was  a  topic  of  common  conversation  from  January  to 
April,  and  during  these  months  there  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings 
for  the  resettling  of  the  government  and  a  dearth  of  papers  touching 
matters  as  they  stood  in  England.  It  may  therefore  be  suggested 
with  a  considerable  likelihood  of  truth  that  the  paper  was  written 
and  presented  at  some  date  between  June  and  December,  1623,  and 
that,  having  been  considered  by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  it  was  endorsed 
by  one  of  his  secretaries  and  placed  among  his  papers  for  future 
reference.  Comment  on  the  plan  itself  is  unnecessary,  but  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  its  complexity  and  to  an  impracticability  that 
would  be  unlikely  to  commend  itself  to  the  extremely  practical  and 
mercantile  mind  of  Cranfield.  The  amateur  constitution-mongers  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  were  evidently  as  unfamiliar  with  the  practical 
details  of  government  as  was  John  Locke  in  his  celebrated  plan  for 
the  government  of  Carolina. 

Arthur  Percival  Newton. 

a  forme  of  polisie  to  plante  and  governe  many  families  in 

vlrginea,  soe  as  it  shall  naturally  depend  one  the 

soveraignetye  of  england. 

(1)   This  preamble,  be-  Whereas    wee    aswell    by    our    Letters 

inge  the  difinicion  of  that  Patentes  beareing  date  at  Westminster  the 

wee    intend    to    doe    and  10th  daye  of  April  in  the  4th  yeare  of  our 

framed   to  the   attaineing  raigne,  as  by  diverse  other  Letters  Patentes 

of  our  last  end,  wee  maie  since  that  time  graunted,  have  given  licence 

terme  the  contract  of  this  unto  diverse  of  our  loveing  subjectes  named 

our   marriage,   whereof   I  in  those  severall  Patentes,  to  conduce  and 

have    wrytten    a    treatice  conduct   severell    coloneys   of    our   loveing 

handling  everie  worde  of  subjectes  to  abide  in  America,  within  34  and 

it,  and  shewinge  that  the  45  degrees  of  the  equinoctiall,  with  diverse 

object  (to  witt)  To  plant  preheminences,  liberties,  and  authorities  as 

and  governe  and  the  sub-  by    the    sayde    Patentes    appeareth,    And 

*  P.  R.  O.,  Manchester  Papers,  no.  379. 
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ject  manie  families  in 
Virginea,  and  the  end  to 
which  the  efficient,  that  is 
this  pattent  and  authority 
wee  have  from  the  kinge, 
should  bee  ordained,  which 
is  to  cause  the  plantacion 
naturally  to  depend  on  the' 
sovoragnenitye  of  Eng- 
land. Theis  being  the 
esscentiall  and  formall 
differences,  I  hould  the 
worke  to  bee  truelie  de- 
fyned.  Yf  then  the  end 
bee  it  that  must  teach  us 
the  meanes  to  conduce  to 
it,  and  that  the  right  or- 
daineinge  of  the  efficient 
bee  the  principall  meanes 
to  attaine  our  end,  then 
the  question  wilbe  quicklie 
descyded  whether  it  bee 
not  better  to  authorize  one 
sett  forme  of  government 
both  heare  and  in  Vir- 
ginia framed  to  the  at- 
taineing  of  our  end,  and 
soe  leave  the  lawes  to  bee 
ordained  accordinge  to 
that  forme,  or  ells  that  the 
adventurours  here  should 
give  lawes  and  govern- 
ment by  populer  voyces 
to  the  planters  in  Virginia 
as  if  they  were  their  ten- 
antes  or  servantes.  The 
said  planters  being  aswell 
free  subjects  to  the  kinge, 
those  that  venture  theire 
lives  aswell  as  theire 
goodes.  and  those  that 
must  hould  the  plantacion 
to  England,  if  Aristotle's 
rule  houlde  that,  that 
right  which  works  most  to 
the  attaineing  of  the  poli- 
tick End  must  be  pre- 
ferred, this  question  is  by 
it  descyded  see  the  word 
polycy. 


The    reasons    why    this 


whereas  wee  knoweing  this  derived  au- 
thoritie  from  us,  to  bee  the  efficient  cause 
and  the  speciall  meanes  wheareby  wee  shall 
attayne  the  endes  proposed  to  ourselfe  for 
the  undertakeing  of  the  sayde  plantacions, 
did  give  likewise  togeather  with  our  first 
Patent  certayne  Articles  and  Instructions, 
theareby  settleing  downe  our  forme  of 
government  for  the  governeing  of  the  sayde 
severall  plantacions  fitted  at  that  time  to 
those  poore  beginninges,  and  promiseing 
farther  that  as  the  Plantacion  should  en- 
crease  within  the  degrees  aforesayde,  Wee, 
our  heires  or  successours,  would  ordayne 
such  farther  instructions,  lawes,  constitu- 
tions, and  ordinances,  for  the  better  rule, 
order  and  governement  of  such  as  shall 
make  plantacion  theare  as  to  us  our  heires 
and  successours  shall  from  time  to  time  bee 
thought  fitt  and  convenient,  lim;teing  our 
selves  onely  to  frame  them  in  substance 
consonant  to  the  Lawes  of  England 

And  whereas  wee  'have  since  contrarie  to 
our  first  proceedeinges  beene  induced  by 
severall  Letters  Patentes  dated  ...  to  or- 
dayne and  institute  severall  orders  of  gov- 
ernementes,  in  our  southerne  and  northerne 
plantacions  now  tearmed  Virginea  and  New 
England,  therein  applieing  our  selves  to  the 
desires  (and  as  wee  feare  the  private 
endes)  of  the  adventurers  heare,  which 
layeing  the  groundes  of  their  governement 
accordeing  to  their  private  interest  and 
severall  joyntestockes,  have  governed  our 
free  subjectes  in  Virginea  as  if  they  were 
their  servauntcs,  Wee  knoweing  theare- 
fore,  that  thease  severall  formes  of  gov- 
ernementes  doe  breede  distractions,  as  well 
amongst  the  adventurers  heare,  as  our  love- 
ing  subjectes  the  personall  planters,  and 
understandeing  that  the  joyntestockes  of 
the  Southerne  Plantacion  (whereon  their 
governement  heare  by  voices  was  founded) 
is  now  spent  and  gone,  and  the  plantacion 
dothe  subsist  onely  of  the  ould  planters  now 
made  free  of  severall  private  collonies, 
planted  by  Patentees,  and  of  diverse  pub- 
lique  servauntes,  planted  by  the  Collections 
and  Lotteries, 

And  that  the  plantacion  is  now  soe  strong 
that  it  is  able  to  defend  it  selfe  and  fitt  to 
put  one  the  face  of  a  commonwealth,  Wee 
(being  the  politicke  father  of  the  whole  and 
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force  is  not  to  bee  used  is 
sett  downe  in  the  treatice 
of  Difinitio  chap. — 


The  tretyse  on  the  word 
Remidys. 


The  reason  why  the 
forces  and  soveraigne 
faculties  should  not  bee 
put  into  one  hand,  reade 
the  said  treatice  uppon 
the  words  Governe  and 
forme. 


Reade   the   treatice  up- 
pon the  word  Policie. 


Theis  bee  the  true  prop- 
erties of  the  efficient 
cause,  which  in  our  case 
will  onelie  bee  effected  by 
a  settled  forme  fhat  must 
prepaire  apt  instrumentes 
and  matter  of  apt  con- 
dicion  for  it  to  worke  on, 
perticuler  formes  being 
united  and  determined  by 
theire  certaine  perticuler 
matter,  see  the  treatice  on 
the  word  forme. 


not  lookeing  one  [on]  particulars  in  respect 
cf  it)  considering  and  knoweing  that  the  per- 
fection and  happinesse  of  a  commonwealth, 
lyeth  not  soe  much  in  the  spaciousnesse  of 
it,  but  first  and  principally  in  the  governe- 
ment,  consisteing  in  the  mutuall  duties  of 
commandeing  and  obeyeing,  next  in  posess- 
ing  thinges  plentifully,  necessarie  for  the 
life  of  man,  doe  professe  that  next  and  im- 
mediately after  the  honour  wee  shall  doe  to 
God  in  converteing  of  the  infidells  to  the 
knowledge  and  worshippe  of  Him,  we  in- 
tend wholely  the  good  of  our  subjectes: 
first  to  the  planters  and  adventurers,  then  to 
the  planted,  which  wee  would  have  soe 
cherished  that  they  may  prove  planters 
themselves,  and  to  that  end  endeavoureing 
to  cause  both  England  and  Virginea.  to  en- 
dowe  each  other  with  their  benifittes  and 
profittes  that  theareby  layeing  aside  force 
and  our  coactive  power,  wee  may  by  our 
justice  and  bountie  marrye  and  combinde 
those  our  provinces  to  us  and  our  sover- 
aignetye  in  naturall  love  and  obedience. 
Wee  will  make  this  marriage  our  politicke 
and  last  end,  to  teach  us  what  are  the 
meanes  that  conduce  to  it,  and  to  give  both 
measure  order  and  end  to  them.  To  which 
purpose  not  suffering  any  one  to  growe  to 
greate,  for  feare  of  shaddoweing  and 
hindering  the  rayes  of  our  Majestie  to 
shine  over  all,  Wee  will  give  to  each 
planter  advauncement  in  the  govcrnement, 
accordeing  as  hee  shall  give  farthorance 
thereto.  In  regard  thearefore  this  our 
soveraigne  and  uniteing  power  (and  the 
facullties  theareof  takeing  theire  roote  from 
our  majestie  in  England)  is  to  spread  it 
selfe  amongst  many  asrvcll  differing  in  con- 
dition as  severed  in  distance  and  place, 
Wee  (findeing  that  nothing  canne  reduce 
this  many  into  one  againe  but  forme)  doe 
ordayne  one  setled  and  imoveable  forme,  to 
governe  all  the  plantacions  within  the  de- 
grees aforesayde,  which  forme  being  ma- 
turely deliberated,  ever  one  and  the  same, 
soe  as  zvholely  intendeing  the  end.  it  shall 
worke  nocthing  but  good  thcarcto.  wheare- 
by  yt  shall  not  onely  serve  as  a  medicine  to 
cure  all  the  malignities  that  the  plantacion 
doth  naturally  bring  with  it,  by  reason  of 
the  distance  of  the  place,  but  it  shall  alsoe 
by  waye  of  right  and  interest  procure  us 
apt  instrumentes  for  the  form  to  worke  by, 
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and  prepare  matter  of  apt  condition  for  it 
to  worke  one  [on],  soe  farr  forth,  as  if  wee 
laye  the  forme  aright,  to  matter  soe  cape- 
able  of  it,  wee  may  conclude  that  the  prop- 
erties of  the  forme  must  of  necessitie  fol- 
lowe.  The  matter  thearefore  whereone  our 
forme  must  worke  being  the  people  and  the 
place,  which  are  to  bee  distinguished  and 
divided,  and  our  soveraigne  faculties 
limited  to  them  by  fundamentall  lawes  and 
order,  Wee  will  first  give  lawes  and  order 
to  the  people  and  then  we  will  appoynte 
them  their  places,  fortifiecations,  and  man- 
ner of  spreadeing. 

First  thearefore  that  God  maie  the  better 
give  a  blesseing  to  our  endeavours,  wee  doe 
strictely  charge  and  commaund  all  our 
presidentes,  councelles,  magistrates,  patri- 
otes,  governors,  and  ministers  within  our 
sayde  severall  collonies,  respectively  within 
their  severall  limittes  and  precinctes,  that 
they  with  all  diligent  care  and  respect,  doe 
provide  that  the  true  word  and  service  of 
God  and  Christian  faith  bee  preached 
planted  and  used,  not  onely  within  everie 
the  sayde  severall  collonies,  but  alsoe  as 
much  as  they  may  amongst  the  savage 
people,  wihich  doe  or  shall  adjoyne  unto 
them,  and  border  uppon  them,  accordeing 
to  the  doctrine,  rightes,  religion,  and  ecle- 
siasticall  forme  of  governement  now  pro- 
fessed and  established  in  England. 

And  because  wee  knowe  that  where 
Moses  and  Aaron  agree  not  there  religion 
will  not  onely  bee  scandalled  but  the  sover- 
aignetye  must  needes  goe  to  wracke,  there- 
fore wee  doe  ordayne  that  whoesoever  hee 
shall  bee  that  shall  refuse  to  bee  governed 
by  our  eclesiasticall  governement  estab- 
lished, -he  shall  bee  heald  and  esteemed  as  a 
resister  of  our  soveraigne  power,  com- 
maundeing  all  our  administers  of  justice, 
whome  it  shall  concerne,  not  to  suffer  any 
person  or  persons  to  remaine  or  abide  with- 
in our  sayde  plantacions,  whoe  shall  pro- 
fesse  any  doctrine  contrarie  to  oures,  or 
shall  atempt  to  withdrawe  any  of  our  people 
inhabiteing  or  which  shall  inhabite  within 
any  of  the  sayde  colonies  and  plantacions 
(or  any  of  the  naturalls  bordering  one 
them)  from  the  same  governement  or  from 
their  due  allegeance  to  us  our  heires  and 
successours,  which  persons  soe  often  of- 
fendeing    shall    bee    aprehended    and    im- 
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prisoned,  untill  hee  shall  throughly  reforme 
himselfe  or  otherwise  where  the  cause  shall 
require  it  be  banished  Virginea  and  sent  to 
England  heare  to  receave  condigne  punish- 
ment, for  his  or  their  offence  or  offences. 

And  because  wee  are  informed  that  some 
of  the  former  governores  both  heare  and  in 
Virginea  have  contrarie  to  their  patent,  and 
our  Royall  instructions  which  tyed  them  to 
make  their  lawes  consonant  to  the  lawes  of 
England,  framed  and  caused  to  bee  printed 
a  certayne  tyrannicall  booke  of  governe- 
ment,  which  being  sent  into  Virginea,  and 
noe  other  supplies  of  foode  or  apparrell 
sent  either  with  them  or  within  3  or  4 
yeares  after  them,  wheareby  many  of  you 
our  subjectes,  being  forced  to  breake  them 
for  wante  of  foode  and  necessaries  have 
misereablely  lost  their  lives  or  bene  brought 
into  slaverie,  and  whereas  this  giveing  life 
to  lawes  is  one  of  the  highest  poyntes  of 
our  soveraignetye  given  us  from  God  to 
benifitte  not  to  destroy e  our  subjectes,  wee 
shall  hould  our  selfe  guiltie  of  the  injurie 
done  if  wee  should  not  see  it  extreemely 
punished.  And  this  being  done  in  the  face 
of  our  majestie  what  may  wee  hope  for  soe 
farr  of  [off]  if  it  bee  not  narrowely  looked 
unto.  Being  therfore  most  jealous  of  our 
honour  in  that  kinde,  wee  doe  straightely 
chardge  and  commaund  that  noe  instrument 
of  our  soveraigne  power  shall  dare  to  en- 
croach uppon  any  parte  of  our  sover- 
aignety,  further  then  they  shall  bee  war- 
ranted by  the  councell  of  state,  or  by  thease 
our  orders  and  lawes  now  sett  downe,  uppon 
payne  of  hightreason.  And  to  the  end  this 
lawe  shall  bee  the  more  strictely  kept  wee 
will  give  the  goodes  of  such  offendoers  to 
the  publique  treasurie  makeing  the  publicke 
both  judge  and  jurie  of  this  offence  as  will 
after  appeare. 

Moreover  because  wee  are  fullye  per- 
swaided  that  wee  canne  noe  waye  better 
attayne  unto  thease  our  end  designed  then 
by  planteing  of  many  private  colonies, 
severed  by  distance  and  place,  Wee  there- 
fore doe  especially  chardge,  commaund  and 
ordayne  that  all  planters  of  what  condition 
soever  they  bee,  shall  enter  their  names 
and  subject  themselves  under  the  govern- 
ment of  some  one  coloneye  or  other,  to  bee 
governed  accordeing  to  the  rules  and  orders 
by  us  now  sett  downe  uppon  payne  of  being 
taken  for  rebbels  and  outlawes. 
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This  severing  our  de- 
grees accordinge  as  every 
one  appropriates  his  free- 
dome  to  himself e  funda- 
mentally by  purchase  must 
naturally  take  awaye  all 
contention  aswell  for 
equall  liberty  as  for  riches 
and  consequently  Iottes 
founded  on  a  rethmeticall 
equallytie,  for  every  one 
will  labour  to  maintaine 
the  propriety  of  his  free- 
dome  in  his  degree  ac- 
cording to  his  right  as 
well  as  his  goodes  and 
landes.  And  Cicero  in  his 
Offices  saith  that  thoughe 
by  the  instinct  of  nature, 
men  were  drawne  into 
sotiable  assemblies,  yet 
the  better  to  save  the  pro- 
priety of  their  goodes  was 
the  fundamentall  end  that 
made  them  fynde  out 
heades,  governours,  and 
presidentes  of  citties,  the 
mouthe  of  equall  libertye 
therefore  must  needes  bee 
stopped,  and  this  main- 
tenance of  theire  degrees 
will  immoveably  fixe  the 
forme  of  the  collonie,  and 
it  will  bee  a  greater  greife 
for  anie  cittizen  to  have 
a  note  of  ignomynrie 
layed  uppon  him  to  bee 
suspended    from    his    de- 


And  wee  doe  further  charge  and  com- 
maund  all  our  presidentes,  councelles  and 
magistrates,  within  their  jurisdictions,  that 
onely  the  offences  of  tumultes,  rebellions, 
conspiracies,  mutinies  and  seditions,  such 
as  shall  come  to  that  hight,  that  they  shall 
prove  dangerous  to  the  state  theare,  to- 
geather  with  murders,  manslaughters,  in- 
cest, rapes,  and  adulteries,  togeather  with 
such  offences  as  wee  by  thease  our  lawes 
and  orders,  shall  make  fellonie  or  treason, 
to  bee  committed  in  those  partes  within  the 
precinct  of  the  degrees  before  mentioned, 
and  noe  other  offences,  shall  bee  punished 
by  death  without  the  benifitte  of  clergie, 
except  in  the  cause  of  manslaughter  in 
which  clergie  is  to  be  allowed. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  sett  downe 
thease  our  orders,  degrees  of  councellers, 
magistrates,  governors,  and  all  under 
officers  belongeing  to  this  our  forme,  which 
falls  out,  first  to  devide  all  our  adventure- 
ours  into  two  orders,  severing  such  as  are 
free  of  our  soyle  and  trade  onely,  from 
them  that  are  citiezens  and  free  of  our 
governement. 

Of  the  first  order  there  are  likewise  2 
sortes,  servauntes  that  haveing  served  out 
their  time,  and  tenauntes  that  have  estates 
in  dependensie  of  their  masters  and  land- 
lordes,  togeather  with  freedome  of  trade, 
but  have  noe  shares. 

The  second  sorte  are  such,  whoe  goeing 
one  [on]  their  owne  charges  they  gayne  a 
share,  and  likewise  freedome  of  trade  but 
are  not  citiezens  till  they  have  not  [  ?] 
carryed  over  2  men. 

The  second  order  of  adventurers  are 
such  whoe  appropriateing  unto  themselves 
their  freedome,  their  landes  and  their 
degrees  by  purchase,  they  communicate 
either  in  the  choice  or  participation  of 
councells  and  magistracies  and  them  wee 
call  our  citiezens  devideing  them  into  5 
degrees. 

The  first  degree  is  the  patriot  or  patri- 
tion,  they  are  such  as  are  first  named 
patentees  in  the  particular  plantacions  of 
colonies,  cities,  and  corporations,  thease 
shall  bee  such  as  haveing  good  estates  in 
England  they  shall  carrie  or  drawe  over 
with  them  to  the  number  of  300  men  as  their 
parteners  and  adherences  of  whome  they 
must  bee  protectors  and  for  whose  good 
abeareing  they  must  bee  pledges. 
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gree,  or  suncke  a  degree 
lower  then  it  was  by  the 
lawes  in  printe  to  bee 
burnte  throughe  the 
tongue,  whipt  or  made 
gallislaves,  by  this  meanes 
wee  maie  avoyde  all  cor- 
porall  punishement  for 
freemen  except  it  Bee 
where  the  case  deserves 
death,  and  this  will 
breede  in  the  planters  the 
more  noble  spirittes. 


This  riseinge  order,  the 
lowermost  orders  choose- 
ing  their  governours  out 
of  the  uppermoste,  will 
necessarilie  suppresse  pop- 
ular libertie  and  keepe  the 
soveraigne    faculties    and 


The  second  degree  are  such  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  bee  of  the  order  of  governors 
by  the  patriot,  whose  name  being  joyned 
in  the  patent,  the  power  of  cheife  governe- 
ing  those  colonies,  if  they  bee  thereunto 
elected  shall  be  graunted  unto  them. 
Thease  must  likewise  have  estates  in  Eng- 
land either  in  land,  or  money  in  banke, 
and  they  must  carrie  over,  or  send,  as 
many  men,  as  the  patrition  of  the  colonie 
and  they  canne  agree  to  have  their  names 
soe  put  in.  The  patrition  may  alsoe  at 
any  time  after  admitte  as  many  into  the 
colonie  as  hee  please,  they  bringeing  men 
to  him  to  encrease  his  colonie. 

The  3rd.  degree  are  such  as  shall  bee 
maiores  and  aldermen  in  the  foresayde 
citties  and  corporacions,  and  they  shall 
carrie  over  sixe  men. 

The  4th.  degree  shall  bee  common  coun- 
cilors, and  they  shall  carrie  over  foure 
men. 

The  5th.  degree  are  commoners,  and  they 
shall  carrie  over  two  men. 

And  if  any  one  shall  committe  any  act 
wheareby  his  life  and  goodes  shall  bee  for- 
feited to  us,  though  his  life  bee  pardoned 
hee  shall  bee  suspended  from  his  degree 
till  hee  hath  brought  over  a  certayne  num- 
ber of  men,  accordeing  to  the  quallitie  of 
his  first  degree,  to  restore  him  to  his  sayde 
degree  agayne. 

Moreover  wee  ordayne  that  of  all  thease 
5  degrees,  the  eldest  sonne  onely  shall  bee 
of  his  fathers  degree  and  the  younger  shall 
bee  of  the  degree  belowe  it  except  they 
canne  rayse  themselves  by  carrieing  of  of 
men. 

And  further  wee  ordayne  that  the  mean- 
est servaunf  that  goeth  (God  soe  blesseing 
him  and  his  endeavours,  that  hee  canne 
purchase  and  [an]  estate  in  England  or 
compasse  to  carrie  over  or  drawe  over 
with  him  of  his  friendes  and  adherences 
the  number  of  300  men)  he  may  become 
a  lord  patriot  which  is  the  greatest  place 
the  commonwealth   canne  beare. 

Now  for  the  choice  and  election  of  our 
officers,  magistrates  and  governours,  wee 
must  beginne  at  the  lowermost  degree,  sc : 
the  commoners  that  carrie  over  2  men 
they  shall  choose  out  of  themselves  the 
burrowehoulders,  surveyours  of  the  high 
waves,  and  such  like  officers.     And  out  of 
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the  commaund  of  the 
forces  aloft  in  these  feof- 
fees handes  that  our 
forme  shall  put  them,  soe 
as  frameinge  all  the  under 
degrees  in  a  dependensye 
on  the  heades  of  the 
colonies,  whose  order 
haveinge  the  same  au- 
thoritye,  nomber  of  forces, 
manner  of  seateing  and 
fortifying  each  one  of 
them  that  the  other  hath, 
whereby  they  wilbee 
brought  to  an  equallitie. 
Theire  jealousye  one  of 
each  other  will  by  main- 
taining that  equalitye 
keepe  anie  one  either 
from  usurpinge  further 
authoritie  or  by  increase- 
inge  the  strength  and 
nomber  of  his  colonie 
then  our  forme  doth  give 
him,  and  thus  the  comon- 
weale  consisting  of  the 
persons  not  of  the  place, 
wee  by  gaineing  the  af- 
fections of  theis  instru- 
mentes  by  theire  private 
intresses  and  estates  in 
England,  giveing  them 
such  sufficient  power  as 
shall  make  it  a  common- 
wealth able  to  maintairae 
it  selfe  by  itself e  soe  farre 
forthe  onely  as  it  shalbee 
unyted  by  us  their  sover- 
aigne.  Soe  frameinge  the 
government  that  it  shall 
give  all  men  both  liberty 
and  meanes  of  riseinge  to 
the  greatest  places  and 
honours  therein,  whereby 
they  will  receave  such 
content  that  they  will  all 
strive  to  maintaine  it  in 
the  same  forme  wee  shall 
now  settle  it,  wee  maye 
for  theis  reasons  give 
them  the  elections  of  their 
owne  governors,  at  which 
all  free  subjectes  dof 
naturally   desire. 


them  that  carrie  foure  men  they  shall  like- 
wise choose  their  common  councellers, 
churchwardens  and  such  like  officers.  The 
common  councellers  shall  choose  their 
aldermen  and  shreiffe  out  of  them  that 
carrie  6  men.  The  aldermen  shall  have  a 
maior  by  turnes  except  some  greate  dis- 
abillitie  happeneth  and  then  the  next  in 
turne  shall  be  maior.  The  Maior  and 
aldermen  shall  choose  their  governour 
either  out  of  them  that  bee  admitted  to 
bee  of  the  order  of  governours  by  the 
patrition,  or  the  patrition  himselfe.  The 
maior  and  aldermen  alsoe  of  [each]  severall 
corporation  shall  have  power  to  choose  out 
of  their  corporation  one  of  the  order  of 
governours  or  the  patrition  himselfe  to  bee 
of  the  provinciall  councell,  which  councell 
being  all  chosen  out  of  the  patritions  and 
the  order  of  governoures  in  everie  province, 
and  consisteing  of  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  or  15,  they 
shall  have  a  monethly  president  by  turnes, 
whoe  haveing  2  voices,  hee  shall  for  his 
moneth  call  and  breake  of  [off]  all  assem- 
blies, and  untill  the  councell  of  union  bee 
compleate,  wee  give  them  the  same  power, 
which  wee  doe  give  to  our  sayde  councell 
of  union,  makeing  all  theire  decrees  to 
stand  as  lawe,  till  they  are  disanulled  by 
us,  by  the  generall  parliament  in  Virginea 
or  by  the  sayd  councell  of  union,  when  it 
shall  bee  compleate  and  in  force,  accorde- 
ing  to  our  order  now  sett  downe. 

This  councell  of  union  being  the  most 
soveraigne  councell  wee  will  tearme  a  Syn- 
cretisme  or  councell  of  union  with  the 
councell  of  England  and  this  councell  shall 
bee  chosen  onely  out  of  the  patriotes  of 
everie  province,  by  a  component  number  of 
electours  chosen  out  of  the  order  of  gov- 
ernoures which  are  not  patritions,  one  out 
of  everie  particular  corporation,  which 
electors  shall  bee  chosen  by  the  maior  and 
aldermen  the  maior  haveing  the  casteing 
voice,  and  thease  electoures  shall  choose,  4, 
3,  2,  or  1,  out  of  everie  province  as  neces- 
sitie  shall  require.  This  councell  shall  have 
j?  monethly  presidentes,  by  alternate 
changes  which  untill  wee  have  councellers 
wee  will  shew  the  manner  of  it  by  letters 
thus 
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abc 

aec 

ahc 

ale 

aoc 

acf 

abo 

abf 

abi 

ahm 

apb 

abd 
deh 

def 

dhf 

dlf 

dof 

dbf 

deb 

dfg 

dei 

dem 

dep 

dec 

ghi 

gii 

goi 

gbi 

gei 

gim 

ghe 

ghm 

glp 

gbi 

gbf 

ghk 

klm 

kom 

kbm 

kem 

khm 

klh 

kmp 

kip 

khc 

klf 

kli 

kmi 

nop 

npb 

ncp 

nhp 

nip 

nep 

nel 

noc 

nof 

noi 

nom 

noa 

The  groundes  and  rea- 
sons of  theis  severall 
counsells  why  wee  make 
three  presidentes  of  this 
Syncretisme  or  councell 
of  union,  and  why  they 
take  their  courses  by 
changes  according  to  theis 
letteres  sett  downe  are 
theis.  Genoa  hath  three 
presidentes,  soe  likewise 
had  Marcelles  which  is 
commended  by  Cicero  to 
be  the  best  common- 
wealthe  that  was  in  his 
time,  in  the  worlde.  Wee 
nominate  them  monethely, 
because  offices  of  greate 
power  amongst  equalls 
must  not  contynue  longe, 
and  the  shorter  they 
are  the  lesse  they  maie 
enterprize  against  the 
state.  Arist.  pol.  Ii. 
2  et  3.  Wee  give  them 
theire  turnes  because  mu- 
tuall  preferment  equally 
bestowed  by  turnes  dothe 
preserve  and  defend 
citties  and  commonweales ; 
Arist.  pol.  Ii.  2.  Three 
presydentes  because  of  the 
odd  nomber,  three  is 
beste,  two  beinge  as  much 
in  proporcion  to  one  as  8 
is  to  4,  soe  as  althoughe 
to  dispute  and  trye  and 
examine  a  cause,  the 
even  nomber  is  to  bee  pre- 
ferred before  the  odde, 
yett  to  conclude  and  give 
sentence  the  nomber  of  3 
imployes  by  necessitye  a 
concludeing   of   it,   either 


Thus  the  councell  being  of  15  teen3>  if 
you  order  them  in  this  sorte  the  same  3  men 
shall  not  in  5  yeares  space  meete  togeather 
to  bee  presidentes,  whereas  if  they  were 
to  take  their  circularie  courses,  without 
changes,  they  should  meete  once  everie  5 
moneths 

The  presidentes  being  thus  ordered  their 
3  voices  or  two  of  them  shall  conclude  all 
causes  that  shall  bee  controverted  by  equall 
voices  and  not  concluded  in  the  bodie  of  the 
councell,  the  eldest  counceller  of  which 
presidentes  shall  summon  and  breake  upp 
all  assemblies,  the  number  of  this  councell 
must  bee  7,  9,  11,  13  or  15  at  the  most  but 
in  the  minoritie  of  the  plantacion  3  may 
serve  without  any  presidentes,  the  elder 
counceller  of  the  3  to  summon  and  breake 
of  [off]  the  assemblies. 

And  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  (besides 
the  oath  of  our  supremacie  which  all  our 
subjectes  there  shall  be  sworne  to  once 
everie  yeare  at  the  least)  there  shall  bee  a 
particular  oath  framed,  for  all  thease 
councells  to  take,  viz :  that  all  their  decrees 
shall  bee  made  aswell  for  the  uniteing  of 
Virginea  to  the  crowne  of  England  as  for 
the  combindeing  of  the  members  to  the 
whole,  and  that  they  will  to  their  uttermost 
power  endeavour  to  prevent  all  usurpation 
of  encroachment  uppon  our  soveraigne  au- 
thorise whatsoever.  Reserveing  therefore 
to  ourselfe  our  most  high  absolute  and  per- 
petuall  power  of  commaundeing  and  con- 
trouleing  all,  that  thereby  our  commissions 
and  writtes  of  justice  may  spread  them- 
selves over  everie  person,  and  in  everie 
place  through  our  whole  dominions  there, 
we  doe  graunt  that  this  soveraigne  councell. 
shall  have  authoritie  to  unite  in  commaund, 
and  to  appoynte  the  number  of  the  forces, 
puteing  the  power  of  commaundeing  them 
into  one  of  our  marshalls  handes  as  cheife, 
to  all  by  turnes,  or  to  each  one  severally  as 
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all  3  consenting  to  it,  or 
ells  two  to  one,  which  is 
sufficiente  authoritye  to 
carrie  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion. This  fault  there- 
fore that  is  not  unjustly 
laid  uppon  arristocracies 
that  they  are  two  longe  a 
determyneinge  the  busy- 
nes  of  the  common 
wealthe,  whereby  the 
monarchall  forme  is  farre 
preferred  before  it,  will 
by  this  meanes  be  taken 
awaye,  this  nomber  of  3 
addinge  more  authoritie 
to  the  decree  then  the 
voice  of  one  doth,  that 
was  not  for  nothinge  that 
there  was  sixe  severall 
magistrates  in  Rome  at 
one  tyme  consisting  of 
Tryumbers.  Reade  in  the 
booke  termed  the  jeomet- 
ricall  motion,  to  which 
I  referre  them  that  desire 
to  bee  better  instructed 
herein. 

This  allowance  and 
lymitacion  of  a  dictatour 
is  onely  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessytie  because  desperate 
diseases  must  have  des- 
perate reamidies,  poysons 
expeling  poysons  when 
the  body  of  the  state  and 
councell  is  rent  and  torne 
in  peices  into  factions 
which  deades  and  de- 
9troyes  the  power  of  it, 
when  the  armye  abroade 
mutynies  or  is  distressed 
by  being  invyroned,  be- 
seiged  or  caught  in  some 
straight,  then  and  not  tell 
then  must  it  be  cured 
with  this  onely  and  ex- 
treamest  last  healpe  of 
nameing  a  dictatour, 
whose  word  governing  all, 
the  magistracies  being 
suppressed,  the  lawes 
made  sylent,  hee  must  not 
bee  called  to  an  accoumpt 


occasion  shall  require,  giveing  them  our 
sayde  councell  likewise  authoritie  to  pro- 
claime  warre  and  make  peace  with  the 
naturalls  of  the  cuntrie,  to  taxe  tributes 
aswell  for  a  treasurie  for  England  as  for 
Virginea,  to  dispose  of  the  treasurie  in  Vir- 
ginea  as  the  councell  in  England  have  of 
the  treasurie  in  England,  To  make  con- 
tractes  with  the  king  or  companie  in  Eng- 
land and  consenteing  with  them  accordeingly 
to  rate  the  prizes  of  comodities,  which  shall 
bee  sent  hither  or  thither,  to  appoynte  the 
places  where  the  forces  and  colonies  shall 
bee  planted,  to  condemne  and  pardon,  to 
banish,  to  confiscate,  to  proscribe  accorde- 
ing  to  the  laws  ordayned,  To  call  magis- 
trates and  governours  to  accompt,  and  in 
case  of  necessitie  limiteing  his  time  shorte 
and  the  place  certayne  to  institute  any  one 
man  that  shall  have  soveraigne  power  as 
the  dictatoures  in  Rome,  and  all  this  their 
authoritie  and  all  thinges  they  have  done 
theareby  shall  bee  firme  and  of  force  till  it 
be  disanulled  by  us  and  our  councell  in  Eng- 
land. This  councell  of  union  cannot  be 
compleate,  till  there  bee  3  provinces.  In 
the  meane  time  the  provinciall  councell  shall 
serve  the  turne,  wee  giveing  them  the  sayde 
authoritie  to  excercise  and  use  within  their 
owne  provinces. 

Now  in  regard  the  active  and  groweing 
quallitie  lyeth  in  the  well  foundeing  of  pri- 
vate families,  and  collonies,  wee  (as  a 
spurre  to  industrie,  sheweing  that  the 
heades  of  thease  colonies  are  sparkes  de- 
rived from  our  hereditorie  monarchie)  doe 
give  and  graunte  unto  them  and  their  heires 
for  ever,  the  hereditorie  commaund  of  the 
soveraigne  forces,  limiteing  them  to  use 
them  onely  in  their  owne  collonies  and  in 
the  wastes  adjoyneing  to  them,  except  they 
bee  authorized  to  use  them  farther  by  the 
soveraigne  councell  of  union,  and  to  the 
'  end  they  shall  onely  employe  this  our  sword 
and  forces  to  the  supporteing  of  our  sover- 
aignetye  and  the  mainetenaunce  of  our 
justice  theare,  Wee  will  give  them  for  the 
reward  of  their  service  thease  titles  and 
honoures  followeing.  The  degree  it  selfe 
because  wee  cannot  give  them  better  names, 
they  shall  bee  called  Patriotes  or  patritions, 
when  they  are  300  strong  and  planted 
abroade  then  shall  they  bee  tearmed 
knightes    patriotes    with    the    title    of    Sir. 
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for  anie  thing  hee  shall 
doe,  by  the  councell  there. 
Thus  the  sworde  beeinge 
put  into  the  handes  of 
some  one  brave  and  au- 
steare  comaunder,  whoe 
resolves  and  executes  at 
an  instant  wee  cannot  ex- 
pect that  the  resolucions 
that  come  from  a  councell 
can  bee  soe  suddaine,  nor 
cann  the  councell  execute 
ought  but  by  such  an  in- 
strument no  more  then 
the  head  can  worke  with- 
oute  handes,  but  this  wee 
must  bee  sure  of,  that  he 
that  is  soe  chosen  must 
bee  well  affected  to  the 
state  heare,  he  must  bee 
an  austeare  governour, 
whome  the  people  are 
afraide  of,  his  time 
lymitted  must  not  bee  too 
longe. 


When  they  have  attayned  to  bee  600  strong, 
at  which  number  wee  (intendeing  everie 
planter  and  servaunt  to  bee  the  father  of  a 
familie)  doe  stente  the  colonies  that  they 
shall  not  exceede  above  soe  many  families 
(or  that  anoether  colonie  hath  issued  out  of 
them)  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  their 
sonnes  and  heires  shall  bee  then  knightes 
patriotes  and  they  themselves  shall  bee 
Barrons  and  tearmed  lord  patriotes,  their 
wifes  and  other  children  takeing  their 
honoures  and  places  accordeingly.  In  time 
of  peace  they  shall  bee  and  have  the  au- 
thoritie  of  our  leiuetenauntes  of  sheires  in 
England,  to  appoynte  the  commaunders  of 
our  men  at  armes,  see  them  trayned,  to 
looke  to  their  armes  and  watches.  In  time 
of  warre  they  shall  bee  charged  with  what 
number  of  men  the  councell  of  state  shall 
thinke  fitt. 

The  patriot  must  bee  allowed  his  leiueten- 
aunt    aswell    in    cases    of    disabillitie,    by 
nonage  or  impotencie,  or  in  their  abscence 
either  about  the  busienes  of  the  state  theare, 
or  about  their  private  busienes  in  England, 
but  these  leiuetenauntes  shall  bee  chosen  by 
the  order  of  aldermen  out  of  the  order  of 
governoures  the  better  to  give   the   sayde 
order  of  aldermen  content. 
And    whereas    the    patriotes    are    the    principalest    ringleaders    and 
greatest  adventurers,  which  carrie  and  drawe  with  them  their  freindes, 
kindred,   followers  and  adherence   out  of   their  naturall   countrie  to   a 
place  soe  farr  remoate,  to  be  protected  governed  and  cherished  by  them, 
Wee  doe  therefore  will  and  commaund  all  our  sayde  patriotes,  loveingly 
carefully  and  cheerefully  to  performe  this  their  trust.     And  wee  doe 
ordayne  that  after  admonition  for  being  churlelish  and  negligent  in  that 
kinde,  they  shall  bee  noted  with  a  note  of  ignominie,  if  they  shall  not 
endeavour  the  helpeing  and  protecteing  any  of  their  foresayde  adher- 
ence, by  all  lawfull  meanes  they  may,  and  this  wee  charge  as  well  all 
our  presidentes   councells   and   marshalls  to   looke   carefully   unto,   the 
rather  to  drawe  the  Indyans  to  the  like  dependencye. 

And  wee  doe  further  ordayne  that  from  the  time  that  the  patriot 
shall  bee  planted  abroade,  his  estate  of  inheritance  in  England,  togeather 
with  his  honoures  titles  and  inheritance  in  Virginea,  shall  bee  soe  united 
and  made  one  to  him  and  his  heires  that  he  shall  not  sell  the  one  with- 
out the  other,  and  that  sale  to  bee  made  by  the  consent  of  our  councell 
of  union  in  Virginea  and  our  Virginea  councell  in  England,  or  the  most 
parte  of  them  meeteing  at  their  generall  courtes  and  not  otnerwise. 
And  if  it  happen  that  the  patriot  doe  dye  leaveing  noe  heire  male  of 
his  name  then  shall  it  goe  to  the  female  and  their  heires.  And  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  patrition,  and  the  heires  that  shall  challenge  by 
the  female  side  and  their  children  shall  beare  the  patriotes  sirname,  if 
they  will  inherite  the  sayde  honoures  and  landes,  which  if  they  shall 
refuze  that  then  the  nexte  of  the  kinde  either  by  the  father  and  then 
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of  the  mothers  side,  takeing  the  patriotes  adopted  sirname  shall  enjoye 
the  sayde  inheritance. 

And  because  wee  knowe  howe  dangerous  it  will  bee  to  the  state  to 
suffer  thease  greate  honoures  and  inheritances,  to  bee  conjoyned  either 
by  combinations,  leagues,  and  marriages,  wheareby  some  one  familie 
may  growe  monsterous  in  the  state,  thearefore  wee  doe  estabilish  and 
ordayne  that  noe  person  planteing  or  inhabiteing  within  any  of  our 
provinces  within  the  degrees  aforesayde  shall  make  any  leagues,  com- 
bynacions  or  contractes  either  by  worde  or  writeing,  or  confirmeing 
them  by  oaths,  offensive  or  defensive,  to  the  mainetenaunce  of  any  fac- 
tion whatsoever,  uppon  payne  of  forfeiteing  their  goodes  and  lives  as 
fellons,  and  to  prevente  the  combindeing  and  conjoyneing  of  thease 
honoures  in  one  house  by  marriage  wee  doe  further  ordayne  that  such 
eldest  daughter  or  heire  female  as  shall  marrie  with  any  patriott,  or  the 
heire  of  a  patriott,  shall  disinable  herselfe  from  inherriteing  her  fathers 
or  predecessours  patriotshippe  thereby,  except  sihee  marryeing  of  a 
husband  soe  inamored  with  her  that  he  shall  sell  or  give  away  his  owne 
patriotshippe  and, soe  shall  take  the  sirname  of  his  wifes  auncester,  he 
may  by  that  meanes  inable  himselfe  to  inherite  her  honoures  and  estate 
and  soe  by  marryeing  the  inheritrix  of  the  patriot,  hee  will  bee  accompted 
a  kinde  husband,  and  that  will  be  his  portion.  The  principall  intent  of 
frameing  this  lawe  being  that  noe  one  subject  shall  either  by  purchase 
or  any  other  meanes  unite  the  forces,  theareby  to  inable  himselfe  to  bee 
stronger  then  any  of  his  order. 

But  to  the  end  that  love  may  bee  mayntayned,  and  that  theise  degrees 
may  not  estrange  the  upper  orders  from  the  lower,  wee  wish  that  the 
heires  and  eldest  sonnes  of  the  upper  orders  may  marrie  with  the 
daughters  of  the  lower  orders,  soe  to  rayse  their  wives  fortunes.  And 
that  the  daughteres  of  the  upper  orders  being  heires  may  marrye  with 
the  sonnes  of  the  lower  orders,  makeing  choice  of  the  most  vertuous, 
soe  as  vertue  may  advance  both  men  and  woemen  to  marriages,  and 
that  all  degrees  may  bee  thereby  bound  togeather  in  the  bonde  of  love 
that  none  may  be  scorned  but  the  scorner. 

To  this  end  alsoe,  although  wee  would  not  have  you  imitate  the 
Irish  in  their  wilde  and  barbarous  maners,  yet  wee  will  commend  one 
custome  of  theires  unto  you,  which  is  that  the  poorer  sorte  sueing  to 
gett  the  nurseing  of  the  children  of  the  lordes  and  gentrie,  and  breede- 
ing  upp  in  their  minoritie  as  their  owne,  this  breedeing,  together  with 
their  custome,  doth  begett  anoether  nature  in  them  to  love  their  foster 
children  and  bretheren,  as  if  they  were  naturally  bread  of  the  same 
parentes,  and  they  are  accompted  most  vile  and  base  that  shall  neglect 
any  good  oportunitie  to  shew  their  thankefulnesse  and  love  thus  begotten 
and  bread  betweene  the  riche  and  poore. 

And  because  wee  will  give  all  furtherance  of  the  spreadeing  of  thease 
newe  collonies  wee  doe  thearefore  ordayne  and  appoynte  that  all  such 
servauntes  that  shall  bee  carried  at  the  carge  [charge]  of  any  adventurer 
or  planter,  both  those  servauntes  that  are  soe  carryed  over  and  their 
servauntes,  with  their  servauntes  servauntes,  shall  bee  tyed  to  plante  in 
consorteshippe  with  their  first  masters,  and  shall  rise  and  remove  with 
them  to  plant  a  newe  colonie  when  their  foresayde  masters  shall  bee 
enabled  by  our  forme  thereunto,  which  shall  bee  after  hee  hath  gayned 
and  [an]  estate  in  England  and  is  able  to  drawe  over  or  carrie  with 
him  300  men,  leaveing  the  collonie  hee  was  first  planted  in  300  strong 
or  upwardes. 
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The  next  magistracie  is  the  governour,  him  wee  ordayne  after  the 
death  of  the  first  patriott  to  bee  annuall  by  election,  but  dureing  the  life 
of  the  first  patriott  hee  shall  bee  governour  and  afterwardes  his  heires 
shall  bee  honoured  as  head  of  that  order  but  shall  not  governe  unlesse 
hee  bee  theareunto  chosen.  The  governours  charge  shall  bee  to  see  the 
lawes,  decrees  and  orders  aswell  in  the  publique  governement  of  the 
colonie  as  in  the  private  families  observed,  hee  shall  controlle  all  men 
for  breach  of  manners  and  discipline,  first  giveing  them  private  admoni- 
tion and  afterwardes  publique  if  they  perscever  in  their  misdemeanour. 
Hee  togeather  [with]  the  maior,  the  shreife,  the  churchwarden,  and  one 
commoner  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  commoners,  the  governour  haveing 
the  casteing  voice,  they  shall  have  power  to  indite  for  breach  of  lawes, 
and  to  suspend  from  degrees  for  breach  [of]  manners  accordeing  as  in 
their  discretion  shall  be  thought  meete. 

The  next  order  that  wee  ordayne  is  the  maior  and  aldermen,  togeather 
with  the  shreife,  all  which  3  orders  in  matters  of  triall  of  life  and  death, 
wee  ordayne  that  they  shall  bee  tryed  either  by  the  councell  of  state  or 
the  provinciall  councell,  the  jurie  that  tryeth  them  being  to  bee  of  their 
owne  ranke  and  order,  and  in  case  where  there  are  not  soe  many  to  bee 
founde,  they  shall  bee  supplied  out  of  the  order  and  ranke  next  beneath 
them. 

And  wee  doe  give  as  well  to  our  provinciall  councell  as  to  this  degree 
and  order  the  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  degrees  under  their 
order,  they  haveing  some  one  learned  in  the  law  to  direct  them.  And 
wee  doe  ordayne  that  both  our  sayde  severall  councells  and  the  sayde 
maiour  and  aldermen,  shall  have  full  power  and  authoritie  in  theire 
jurisdictions  to  heare  and  determine  as  well  all  capitoll  as  criminall 
causes,  which  in  the  precinctes  of  their  severall  colonies  or  corporacions 
in  manner  and  forme  followeing  (that  is  to  saye)  by  twelve  honest  and 
indifferent  persons,  as  neere  as  canne  bee  of  the  plaintifes  and  defend- 
antes  rankes  and  orders,  then  the  sayde  juries  to  bee  chosen  indifferentl) 
out  of  both  their  orders,  which  juries  are  to  be  returned  by  the  marshalls, 
for  the  provinciall  councell,  and  by  the  shreifes  for  trialls  in  corpora- 
tions, thease  jurours  being  sworne  uppon  the  evangelist  shall  accordeing 
to  their  evidence  to  bee  given  unto  them  uppon  oath,  and  accordeing  to 
the  trueth  in  their  consciences  either  convicte  or  acquitte  the  persons 
accused  and  tryed  by  them,  or  shall  trie  causes  for  matter  of  right, 
betwene  the  plaintife  and  defendaunt,  guided  by  their  consciences  and 
by  evidence  one  oath  delivered  to  them,  wee  giveing  authoritie  to  the 
provinciall  councell  and  to  the  maiour  and  aldermen,  in  either  of  their 
jurisdictions  respectively  to  repreeve  and  put  of  [off]  execution  of  any 
one  adjudged  to  dye,  but  wee  will  graunte  noe  power  to  pardon  death, 
to  any  but  to  our  greate  Councell  of  State. 

Furthermore  for  the  ordering  of  our  under  orders  in  thease  our 
corporations  wee  doe  ordayne  that  everie  alderman  shall  have  his 
severall  warde  devided  to  them  accordeing  as  their  number  of  citiezens 
encrease,  and  everie  one  must  have  a  common  counceller  under  him 
as  a  deputie  whoe  must  appoynte  under  them  everie  tenne  men  a  taske- 
master  chosen  out  of  the  commoners,  or  of  the  best  laboureers,  thease 
must  worke  in  the  head  of  their  file,  and  giveing  them  good  example 
must  direct  and  over  see  them.  And  the  taskemasters  and  common 
councellers  must  weekely  relate  to  the  governoures,  whoe  loytereth  and 
whoe  taketh  paynes,  and  they  must  be  rewarded  or  punished  accorde- 
ingly.     Thease  taskemasters  and  common  councellers  in  their  wardes, 
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must  alsoe  take  care  of  all  sicke  persons,  and  they  must  complaine  of 
masters  that  abuse  their  servauntes,  in  suffering  them  to  want  either 
foode  or  apparrell.  All  thease  thinges  must  bee  certiefied  to  the 
governour  and  hee  must  see  it  amended,  for  they  and  the  whole  colonie 
as  a  bodie  politicke,  must  make  good  to  the  state  there  and  heare  all  the 
covenauntes  that  the  patriot,  the  governour,  aldermen,  one  common 
counceller  or  one  commoner  or  3  of  them  of  the  sayde  colonie  of  which 
the  patriot  or  governour  must  bee  one,  shall  undergoe  to  any  adventurer 
that  sendeth  servauntes  thither,  or  any  trades  men  that  shall  trust  them 
with  wares,  for  such  colonies  as  are  raised  there,  they  shall  give  warrant 
under  the  seale  of  the  colonye,  before  5  of  their  councell  there.  And 
the  councell  there  sendeing  their  letters  of  credence  to  the  councell 
heare,  they  shall  binde  the  colonie  whome  the  letters  concerne  to  per- 
forme  all  covenauntes  that  they  shall  undergoe.  Thease  covenauntes 
must  bee  acknowledged  and  sealed  heare  before  the  Treasurer  and  his 
deputie  and  foure  councellers,  and  then  they  must  stand  as  a  statute  to 
binde  and  make  lyable  all  the  goodes  and  persons  of  any  personall  ad- 
venturers in  the  sayde  colonies,  the  arest  of  them  or  their  goodes  to  bee 
made  either  heare  or  theare.  The  like  shall  bee  done  for  all  collonies 
that  shall  bee  raised  heare,  certificcate  being  made  by  the  councell  heare, 
of  their  warrauntes  acknowledged  in  courte,  and  this  shall  binde  all 
their  goodes  and  persons  theare  to  bee  aunsweareable  to  any  seasure 
that  shall  be  made  for  not  performeing  the  covenauntes  signed  and 
sealed  as  aforesayde.  This  assureance  as  well  of  their  owne  goodes 
they  adventure  as  all  the  goodes  of  that  colonie  wherein  they  adventure, 
will  give  such  satisfaction  to  adventurers,  that  shall  either  have  sonnes, 
brothers,  or  kindred  that  they  meane  to  doe  good  too,  that  they  shall 
neede  onely  to  lend  them  their  adventurers  for,  5,  6,  or  7  yeares,  as  the 
colonie  and  they  canne  agree,  and  then  they  may  have  their  moneys 
repayed. 

Moreover  because  where  the  busienesse  of  the  commonwealth  is  left 
to  manye,  there  everie  one  putteing  it  of  [off]  noething  is  donne,  there- 
fore our  Councell  in  England  nominateing  9  persons  (whome  they  shall 
thinke  meete)  to  us,  wee  will  make  choice  of  3  of  those  9  to  bee  prin- 
cipall  magistrates  planteing  them  in  each  province  one,  which  shall  have 
power  to  see  each  magistrate,  counceller  patriot  and  governour  to  exe- 
cute their  office,  to  see  the  lawes  and  orders  observed,  and  to  execute 
the  decrees  of  our  councells  as  our  shreifes  doe  in  England.  And  thease 
being  capeable  of  the  generall  commaund  of  the  forces  throughout  their 
severall  provinces  when  the  Councell  of  State  shall  put  the  sword  in 
their  handes,  they  must  onely  have  power  to  censure  indite  and  suspend, 
but  hee  must  have  noe  jurisdiction.  Thease  3  magistrates  haveing  soe 
good  alloweances  as  the  plantacion  will  afforde  them,  they  shall  settle 
their  estates  in  England  and  have  noe  estates  in  Virginea,  everie  one 
haveing  certayne  men  allowed  them  for  their  guard  by  the  collonie,  And 
houldeing  their  places  for  a  time  limited  by  us  and  our  Councell  in 
England  and  removeing  them  from  province  to  province  as  wee  shall 
thinke  meete.  Thease  wee  appoynte  to  bee  our  marshall  governour,  and 
are  to  take  their  directions,  both  of  takeing  upp  and  layeing  downe  the 
sword  accordeing  to  their  commissions  by  the  councell  of  state  in  Vir- 
ginea graunted  and  giveing  ane  accoumpte  of  their  actions  to  the  sayde 
councell,  at  their  comeing  out  of  the  feilde. 

Furthermore  wee  considering  that  this  greate  power  given  amongst 
our  magistrates  councells  and  governoures  may  (as  wee  have  formerly 
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shewed  in  the  lawe  provided  against  the  abuses  of  the  sayde  soveraigne 
power)  prove  to  bee  the  undoeing  of  our  obedient  subjectes  that  are  to 
live  under  it  and  bee  commaunded  by  it,  And  soe  may  turne  to  the 
ruine  of  the  commonwealth,  Thearefore  it  concerneing  the  whole  bodie 
politicke  aswell  as  everie  particuler  member,  that  it  may  bee  the  better 
looked  unto,  and  the  more  severely  punished,  wee  doe  ordayne  a  Syndex 
or  magistracie,  framed  out  of  the  5  orders  or  degrees,  3  a  peece  out  of 
everie  order,  that  shall  soe  often  as  the  generall  parlament  meetes  have 
power  to  enquire,  examine,  trye  and  adjudge  (as  neede  shall  require) 
all  the  greate  councellers  either  of  the  state  or  of  the  provinces,  the 
patriotes,  the  governours,  or  any  other  that  shall  have  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  any  of  our  sayde  provinces  or  collonies.  And 
whichsoever  of  them  shall  bee  found  guiltie  of  oppression  or  the  en- 
croacheing  farther  uppon  our  soveraigne  power  then  to  him  or  them 
or  [is]  limited  by  thease  our  orders,  or  warranted  by  our  councell  of 
state,  they  shall  have  power  to  punish  them  accordeing  to  the  lawes, 
either  with  losse  of  life,  goodes  or  banishment.  The  goodes  of  which 
offendoures,  wee  will  bestowe  one  [on]  the  publique,  whoe  haveing 
caught  the  wolves  and  stripped  them  shall  have  the  fell  for  their  paynes. 
Noe  scentence  must  passe  in  this  magistracie  under  10  voices,  none  of 
death  under  i3een-  This  magistracie  must  continue  dureing  the  time 
of  the  Parlament.  Everie  counceller  or  magistrate  that  shall  bee  ques- 
tioned by  this  magistracie,  must  stand  8  dayes  subject  to  this  inquisition 
and  trial!,  in  which  time  it  shall  bee  lawfull  for  any  man  to  accuse  him, 
and  after  wardes  being  acquitted  he  shall  have  a  certificate  under  the 
handes  of  thease  magistrates,  certiefieing  his  integritie  in  his  place, 
which  may  remaine  by  him  as  a  merke  of  honour  to  him  and  his  pos- 
teritie.  To  choose  this  magistracie,  there  must  bee  a  provinciall  parla- 
ment called,  one  out  of  each  order  of  the  5  orders  in  everie  corporation, 
which  being  mette  and  the  orders  sorted  and  severed  by  themselves, 
they  must  write  everie  one  his  name  to  whome  they  give  their  voices, 
and  then  the  partie  out  of  everie  order  which  hath  the  most  voices  must 
stand  as  choosen  for  this  magistracie.  Thease  magistrates  shall  bee 
called  the  Protectoures  of  the  comonwealth  dureing  the  time  of  their 
magistracie. 

To  the  purpose  thearefore  that  wee  may  forthewith  have  thease  our 
orders  lawes  and  forme  of  governement,  put  in  execution,  wee  doe  first 
charge  and  ordayne  that  all  our  councellers  in  Virginea  shall  perswade 
and  prepare  first  and  especially  the  ould  planters  and  all  other  adventur- 
ers that  are  planted  there  and  have  servauntes,  to  devide  themselves  into 
consorteshipps  of  3oties  or  5oties  to  bee  principall  men  in  thease  our  par- 
ticular collonies,  and  that  they  planteing  themselves  as  neere  one  to  the 
other  as  may  bee,  will  prepare  houses  for  certayne  other  planters  or 
servauntes  that  shall  be  sent  to  them,  of  whome  they  shall  take  charge, 
they  being  payed  aswell  for  those  their  houses  as  for  their  undertaking 
the  charge  of  servauntes,  by  them  that  shall  enten  or  adventure  into 
consorteshippe  with  them.  And  that  such  our  councellers,  as  have 
estates  in  England  or  Ireland  and  such  other  of  the  planters  as  canne 
procure  300  men  to  joyne  with  them,  to  bee  suretyes  one  for  each  other 
that  within  7  yeares  they  shall  purchase  estates  in  England,  to  such  a 
value  as  shall  bee  thought  meete.  Thease  shall  be  allowed  to  bee 
patriotes. 

And  wee  doe  farther  will  and  charge  our  councell  in  England  that 
they  give  furtherance  to  all  such  as  shall  bee  soe  consorted,  to  supplie 
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them  with  planters  that  haveing  estate  heare  may  bee  either  patriotes  or 
of  the  order  of  governoures.  And  to  cause  adventurers  that  will  onely 
send  servauntes  thither  to  joyne  with  those  ould  planters,  giveing  them 
reward  for  their  paynes,  and  for  such  hundredes  as  are  now  planted 
onely  with  tenauntes  or  servauntes,  to  cause  the  ould  planters  that  are 
freehoulders  to  joyne  and  plante  with  them,  and  likewise  to  send  to  them 
patriotes  and  governoures  that  have  estates  in  England,  to  plante 
amongst  them,  that  the  ould  planters  may  both  helpe  to  instruct  them 
and  keepe  them  to  their  laboures.  And  the  colonie  may  bee  aunsweare- 
able,  both  to  the  state  for  their  allegeance  and  to  the  adventurers  for 
their  adventures  and  that  they  will  not  graunt  any  farther  patentes 
heareafter  to  any  other  but  such  as  shall  bee  enabled  by  this  our  forme 
to  take  them. 

And  in  regard  that  our  planters  in  Virginea  may  bee  the  better 
furthered  by  the  companye  in  England  wee  doe  ordayne  that  everie 
collonie  after  it  is  300  strong  shall  appoynte  3  deputies  of  their  prin- 
cipall  adventurers  whome  they  best  trust,  resideing  in  or  about  London 
or  Plimouth,  whereof  one  of  them  being  nominated  to  bee  the  principall 
shall  bee  authorrized  to  bee  present  at  all  consultations  with  the  councell 
of  Virginea  and  New  England,  to  consulte  uppon  the  election  of  officers 
belongeing  to  the  courtes  there,  and  about  contractes  with  the  King  or 
companie  about  auditeing  the  accomptes.  The  whole  order  and  classis 
of  thease  men,  being  tearmed  the  preconsulters,  shall  have  a  negative 
voice  to  staye  and  hinder  all  thinges  that  shall  bee  prejudiciall  to  the 
planters  in  Virginea  giveing  in  their  names,  their  consentes  or  their 
denialls  for  the  matter  questioned  in  writeing,  the  other  two  deputies 
shall  bee  as  agentes  and  factors  to  buy  and  sell  the  goodes  transported 
and  returned  to  and  from  Virginea. 

An  wee  doe  further  charge  our  councell  in  Virginea,  that  in  the 
interim  whilst  thease  thinges  are  doeing,  they  will  send  out  certayne 
flatt  bottomed  vessells  to  discover  to  the  southward  where  the  best  places 
(most  especially  for  health)  are  to  plant  one  [on],  and  that  they  will 
likewise  prepare  long  and  large  vessels  flatt  bottomed,  like  those  they 
tearme  flutes  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  in  transporting  our  men  they 
may  laye  drye  in  them  till  their  houses  are  made  or  built. 

For  the  seateing  and  ordering  thease  severall  plantacions  because 
they  require  a  good  judgement  uppon  the  veiue  of  the  place  (there 
haveing  beene  either  none  or  verie  slight  discoveries  in  that  kinde),  wee 
must  leave  it  to  the  wisedome  and  judgement  of  you  our  councell  in 
Virginea,  but  wee  knowing  the  manye  inconveniences  that  doe  heape 
themselves  together  both  uppon  the  plantacion  and  the  governement  in 
our  planteing  in  grosse,  which  noething  but  a  potent  domesticke  enimye 
should  enforce  us  to,  And  considering  that  the  naturalls  of  the  cuntrie 
are  soe  weake,  that  the  strenght  and  largenesse  of  the  cuntrie  is  soe 
greate,  soe  as  by  the  fortiefieing  of  the  mouthes  of  the  rivers  and  keepe- 
ing  the  center  and  middle  province  of  the  plantacion  strong,  And  knowe- 
ing  that  the  devideing  of  our  forces  in  soe  strong  a  cuntrie  will  bee  a 
principall  meanes  not  onely  to  encrease  the  strenght  of  them  by  our 
retireing  fightes  from  one  collonie  to  the  other,  tyering,  debillitateing 
and  anoyeing  an  assayleing  enimie  and  draweing  them  to  all  places  of 
disadvantage,  but  alsoe  to  bee  a  speciall  helpe  to  the  attayneing  of  all 
other  our  defined  endes,  Wee  doe  ordayne  therefore  3  provinces,  a 
southerne,  a  middle,  and  a  northorne  province,  planteing  our  collonies  in 
them,  accordeing  as  wee  shall  finde  the  rivers  to  lye,  planteing  not  above 
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2  collonies  one  one  river,  One  at  the  falls  to  make  bridges  to  coste  the 
cuntrye,  and  anoether  not  farre  of  from  the  mouthes  of  the  sayde 
riveres,  and  they  being  noe  farther  of  [off]  in  distance,  one  from  the 
other  but  that  they  may  second  one  the  other  in  3  or  4  dayes  by  land, 
which  manner  of  planteing  and  seateing  them,  will  not  onely  bee  and 
[an]  impulsive  cause  enforceing  by  necessitie  the  continuance  of  the 
governement  by  us  now  ordayned,  but  alsoe  and  [an]  especiall  meanes 
of  gayneing  healthie  places  to  plant  one  [on],  a  meanes  to  enlarge  our 
dominions,  a  meanes  to  encrease  our  navie,  a  meanes  to  discover  the 
comodities  of  the  cuntrie,  a  meanes  to  make  tame  and  civill  the  Indyans, 
a  meanes  to  make  our  commaunders  the  better  agree,  a  meanes  to  keepe 
our  collonies  from  generall  mutinies  and  oppresseing  each  other,  a 
meanes  to  keepe  them  from  makeing  leagues  and  aydeing  each  other 
agaynst  the  soveraigne  councell,  a  meanes  to  ballance  one  province  and 
collonie  by  the  other,  a  meanes  to  make  them  joyne  against  anyone  that 
shall  rebell  against  the  generall  governement,  and  finally  a  meanes  to 
make  the  patriotes  greate  within  their  owne  collonies  and  wastes  ad- 
joyneing  to  them,  thus  planteing  them  and  equalling  them  in  number, 
seateing,  ordering,  and  fortiefieing  them,  our  religion,  discipline,  gov- 
ernement, eclesiasticall  and  civill,  the  ordering  of  our  families,  and  the 
tying  of  the  naturall  Virgineanes  all  to  coheare  accordeing  to  our 
forme,  everie  thing  will  bee  soe  united  and  made  one  in  dependencie,  as 
the  essence  and  being  of  it  shall  naturally  depend  one  our  soveraignetye. 

Now  because  wee  will  shewe  you  that  the  duties  of  commaundeing  and 
obeyeing  are  mutuall,  haveing  hitherto  endeavoured  to  winne  you  to  a 
loveing  obedience  of  thease  our  lawes  and  orders  sett  downe  in  this 
forme,  as  wee  intend  wholely  for  your  good  and  advauntage,  wee  by 
waye  of  retributeing  our  love  for  your  obedience  doe  promise  that  heare- 
after  if  you  shall  either  finde  out  there  groweing,  or  plante  there  any 
commoditie  that  shall  bee  of  necessarie  use  in  any  of  our  dominions, 
that  then  payeing  us  our  customes  and  impostes,  and  being  able  fullye 
to  supplie  us  with  the  sayde  commodities,  you  shall  have  onely  the 
bringeing  them  in.  And  because  wee  knowe  that  this  spreadeing  and 
groweing  quallitie  doth  necessariely  require  a  publique  groweing  stocke, 
in  performance  of  this  our  promise,  wee  doe  give  unto  such  as  shall 
desire  to  plant  estates  in  England,  the  sole  importation  of  tobaccoe,  that 
you  may  plant  estates  aswell  in  England  as  in  Virginea,  wee  doe  enjoyne 
you  that  if  by  restrayneing  it  that  it  come  not  two  fast  into  England, 
and  by  keepeing  it  in  banke  heare,  it  shall  prove  worth  4  or  5  pounds, 
yee  shall  bee  payde  halfe  of  it  in  Virginea  in  commodities  and  servauntes 
at  easie  and  reasonable  rates,  and  the  other  halfe  shall  remaine  in  banke 
in  England,  in  good  handes  (you  receaveing  6  in  the  hundredth)  to 
imploye  as  you  shall  thinke  meete,  The  surplusage  proffite  above  4  or 
5  being  imployed  as  a  treasurie  for  the  publique.  Wee  will  order  that 
there  shall  bee  servauntes  and  cattle  equallie  sent  to  the  collonies,  the 
benifitte  of  whome  they  shall  have  the  4th.  parte  of  it  for  takeing  the 
charge  of  them. 

And  because  wee  doe  knowe  that  a  sett  and  frugall  habite  is  the 
best  meanes  to  advance  a  groweing  commonwealth  to  the  one  that  yee 
may  banish  superfluitie  and  that  everie  degree  may  bee  knowne  by  their 
habbites,  wee  doe  charge  and  commaund  you  to  sett  downe  amongst 
yourselves  certayne  frugall  and  inchangeable  fashions,  for  each  degree 
to  weare,  giveing  to  the  ould  planters  some  noate  of  honour  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others. 
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And  that  this  may  bee  the  better  donne,  wee  doe  ordayne,  that  there 
shall  bee  a  megasine  for  the  publique,  the  stocke  whereof  shall  bee  raised 
out  of  the  ould  debtes  and  the  fines  of  such  as  have  abused  the  governe- 
ment,  which  stocke  shall  still  bee  upheald  and  increased  as  the  plantacion 
increaseth  aswell  by  the  benifitte  of  retourne  of  commodities,  as  by  one 
4th.  parte  of  the  publique  servauntes  labours,  by  and  [an]  increase  of 
the  4th.  parte  of  the  cattell,  and  by  a  rent  to  bee  reserved  out  of  the 
landes  where  the  publique  servauntes  shall  bee  planted,  when  they  are 
once  made  free  tenauntes. 

We  haveing  thus  not  provided  you  a  meanes  to  plant  estates  in  Eng- 
land but  put  you  into  the  waye  how  it  shall  bee  donne,  our  busienesse 
will  bee  soe  to  order  the  seateing,  fortiefieing  and  the  manner  of  the 
spreadeing  of  your  collonies,  that  it  maye  bee  for  your  healthes,  and 
strenghtening  of  you,  soe  onely,  as  you  may  not  strengthen  yourselves 
against  our  publique  state.  And  because  soveraigne  seates  are  onely 
to  bee  used  where  the  person  of  the  soveraigne  hath  his  continuall 
abydeing,  therefore  wee  doe  ordayne  that  noe  colonie  shall  bee  planted 
one  [on]  the  mouth  of  any  naviegable  river,  where  the  channels  maye 
be  commaunded  or  shall  take  any  soveraigne  seate  naturally  strong  to 
commaund  both  sea  and  land,  but  shall  leave  the  mouthes  of  all  the 
riveres  to  bee  fortiefied  in  that  manner  the  state  shall  thinke  fitt,  onely 
with  small  fortes  bastions  or  bullworkes  that  maye  contayne  20  or  3otio 
men  a  peece,  to  handle  their  ordinaunce  to  beate  and  commaund  the 
channells.  But  because  prepotencie  is  the  principall  thing  that  you 
must  all  take  heede  of,  dwarfes  and  gyantes  never  agreeing  well 
togeather  in  one  familie,  ranke  or  order,  wee  will  leave  this  to  your 
cares  whome  it  doth  most  especially  concerne  to  looke  unto  it,  willeing 
and  commaundeing  you  that  noe  peece  of  grounde  within  the  degrees 
before  limited,  shall  bee  taken  and  fortiefied,  by  any  our  subjectes  the 
planters  theare,  but  first  a  commission  shall  bee  directed  to  certayne 
surveyoures  some  of  which  shall  bee  well  experienced  in  fortifiecation,  a 
record  being  kept  of  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  togeather  with  the 
condition  of  the  place,  the  quallitie,  quantitie  and  manner  of  the  forti- 
fiecation by  them  all  owed  to  bee  made,  that  not  onely  thease  commis- 
sioners if  they  shall  connive  and  suffer  such  fortes  and  places  of  ad- 
vauntage  to  bee  taken  and  fortiefied  may  receave  condigne  punishment 
therefore,  but  alsoe  it  may  make  all  such  planters  as  shall  fortiefie  con- 
trarie  to  the  alloweance  of  the  state  to  bee  unexcuseable,  which  offence 
accordeing  to  our  lawes  of  England,  wee  doe  ordayne  that  it  shall  bee 
fellonie. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  the  fortiefiecation  that  they  may  bee  all 
equall,  wee  will  and  commaund  that  there  shall  bee  one  sett  forme  for 
all,  and  that  citties  bee  fortiefied  with  bricke  and  stone  walls  onely,  not 
of  any  greate  thickenesse,  but  battalemented  one  the  toppe,  flanked 
without  and  tarrased  within  more  for  comelynesse  then  strenght, 
planteing  them  either  uppon  easie  and  accessable  assentes,  or  else  one 
levell  groundes,  by  small  rivers  as  farre  from  marshes  and  ill  aires  as 
may  bee,  not  suffering  any  to  fortiefie  within  gunneshott  of  the  banke 
of  any  greate  navigable  river,  neither  one  collonie  to  plant  one  both 
sides  theareof  that  they  may  not  annoye  either  those  that  plant  above 
them,  or  such  their  neightboure  collonies  as  shall  abutte  againste  them, 
but  wee  would  have  them  plante  one  [on]  such  small  riveres  as  are 
fordeable,  and  wheare  bridges  may  bee  made  to  passe  them,  there  they 
shall  plant  one  both  sides,  if  the  riveres  bee  not  the  boundes  bettwixte 
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two  collonies,  in  which  cases  none  of  the  sayde  collonies  shall  plant  with- 
in gunne  shotte  of  them,  the  fisheing  being  common  to  both.  One  [on] 
thease  riveres  if  wee  shall  plant  our  townes  in  the  middest,  our  wastes 
and  commons  next  and  our  cuntrie  villages  last,  makeing  them  soe 
strong  as  they  maye  bee  sufficient  defences  agaynest  the  Indyans,  and 
the  placeing  those  villages  in  and  [an]  orderlye  distance  one  from  the 
other,  everye  planter  that  is  but  of  2  or  3  yeares  standeing  will  knowe 
his  station,  the  manner  of  the  fortiefiecation  and  buildeing  aswell  as  the 
Romans  knew  their  campe.  But  for  the  manner  of  spreadeing  and 
devideing  our  collonies,  wee  will  take  example  by  King  Alfridde  whoe 
first  devided  England  into  several  sheires  or  sextions  and  appoynted 
over  everie  sheire  and  [an]  earle  to  commaunde  his  forces  theare, 
which  sheires  hee  alsoe  devided  into  lesser  partes  whereof  some  bee 
called  Lothia  [lathes?]  of  the  Saxon  worde,  which  signiefieth  to  as- 
semble, others  he  tearmed  hundredes,  because  those  that  commaund 
over  them,  had  jurisdiction  over  a  hundredth  pledges,  others  he  tearmed 
tytheinges,  soe  named  because  there  was  in  each  of  them  ten  persons, 
whearein  each  one  was  suretye  and  pleadge  for  the  others  good  abeareing, 
and  whatsoever  hee  was  that  was  not  of  creddite  to  bee  receaved  into 
one  of  thease  tytheinges  hee  was  either  subject  to  the  marshall  law,  or 
else  committed  to  prison  and  there  made  worke  like  and  [an]  idle 
droane.  if  this  course  bee  now  taken  in  Virginea  and  that  the  Indyane 
within  the  wastes  adjoyneing  to  the  collonies,  were  by  your  gentle  usage 
drawne  into  thease  polliticke  orders,  whereby  each  collonie  should  have 
their  propper  Indyans  beelongeing  to  them,  whoe  seeth  not  what  greate 
benifitte  would  arise  to  the  plantacion  theareby. 
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Indian  Historical  Studies.  By  H.  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature,  The  Deccan  College,  Poona. 
(London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Company.     191 3.     Pp.  xiii,  229.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  ten  essays,  written  in  a  pleasing  and  readable 
style,  and  having  as  their  professed  purpose  the  awakening  of  popular 
interest  in  Indian  history.  Eight  of  the  ten  are  biographical;  their 
subjects  are  a  curiously  miscellaneous  group,  ranging  from  such  well- 
known  figures  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism  to  Robert  Knox.  (Knox 
was  an  obscure  seventeenth-century  Englishman,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  Ceylon  and  detained  there  for  many  years;  in  his  autobiography  he 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  Ceylon,  which  our  author  has  sum- 
marized from  Ryan's  edition  of  Knox's  autobiography.)  Other  persons 
whose  lives  our  book  describes  are  the  emperor  Asoka;  the  Chinese- 
Buddhist  pilgrims  Fa  Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  (based  on  Beal)  ;  the 
Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batuta  (1304-1378  A.  D.)  ;  the  emperor  Akbar 
(died  1605)  ;  Shivaji,  the  Marathi  chieftain  (born  1627)  ;  and  finally  the 
very  modern  Sikh  leader  Ranjit  Singh  (1780-1839).  The  two  remain- 
ing chapters,  III.  and  X.,  deal  in  different  ways  with  the  ticklish  subject 
of  foreign  influence  in  India.  Here,  especially  in  chapter  X.,  the  author 
seems  to  have  treated  his  materials  with  somewhat  greater  independence 
than  elsewhere,  and  to  have  made  more  extensive  use  of  the  general 
literature  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  infrequently  difficult  to  guess  the  sources  on  which  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  statements  are  based,  because  of  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  omit  exact  references.  He  puts  in  his  preface  a  brief  list  of  works 
of  which  he  has  made  considerable  use,  but  seldom  takes  the  trouble  to 
state  the  source  of  his  information  for  details.  This  is  not  so  serious 
a  defect  in  the  biographical  chapters,  each  one  of  which  is  mostly 
based  on  one  or  two  standard  works  of  reference.  Yet  even  in  them 
we  are  occasionally  startled  by  a  grossly  unorthodox  dictum,  stated 
calmly  ex  cathedra,  without  anything  to  indicate  whether  it  is  a  product 
of  the  author's  own  fancy  or  of  that  of  his  unnamed  source.  See  for 
instance  page  121,  note  1,  where  he  highhandedly  throws  out  the  etymol- 
ogy, generally  regarded  as  unquestionable,  of  the  word  Maratha1  (San- 
skrit Maharastra:  so,  e.  g.,  Grierson,  5.  v.  Marathi,  in  Encycl.  Brit.,  nth 

i 1  suspect  that  in  this  particular  instance  our  author  may  be  indebted  to 
Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  a  work  to  which  he  refers  elsewhere,  and 
to  which  unfortunately  I  have  no  access. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 38.  (579) 
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ed.,  XVII.  670).  This  habit  becomes  nothing  less  than  exasperating  to 
the  specialist,  and  downright  misleading  to  the  layman,  in  chapter  X.  on 
Foreign  Influences  in  the  Civilization  of  Ancient  India.  Here  are  found 
a  mass  of  speculations,  new  and  old,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  for  which 
the  sources  are  frequently  not  given,  and  of  which  the  only  summary 
characterization  I  can  think  of  is  the  following  rule  of  thumb :  where  the 
author  has  made  a  categorical  assertion,  or  has  added  to  his  statement 
"  certainly  ",  "  without  doubt  ",  or  the  like,  the  reader  should  understand 
"possibly"  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  and  "probably"  in  about 
another  quarter  of  them. 

Such  a  characterization  would  not,  however,  be  at  all  fair  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  book — of  which  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
contributes  nothing  new.  The  author  has  generally  chosen  his  authori- 
ties judiciously.  In  the  case  of  such  out-of-the-way  characters  as  Ibn 
Batuta  or  Robert  Knox,  even  Indianists  may  thank  Mr.  Rawlinson  for 
giving  us  readable  summaries  of  the  comparatively  little-known  sources. 
In  such  a  case  as  the  Buddha,  the  justification  for  his  essay  is  less  clear; 
yet  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  great  Teacher's 
mission,  and  has  accurately  related  the  alleged  events  of  his  life 
(although,  it  seems  to  us,  without  full  realization  of  the  semi-mythical 
character  of  the  Pali  legends  about  the  Buddha's,  life).  The  meta- 
physics of  Buddhism  he  almost  entirely  neglects;  but,  as  he  truly  says, 
the  Buddha  himself  regarded  abstract  speculation  as  of  very  minor 
importance. 

The  spelling  of  proper  names  in  the  book  is  not  wholly  consistent, 
and  savors  of  the  amateur,  as  does  the  curious  slip  Jaina  for  Jina 
(pages  12  and  13);  Jina  ("conqueror")  is  an  epithet  of  various 
religious  teachers  of  India,  including  Gotama  the  Buddha,  while  the 
derivative  epithet  Jaina  is  used  only  of  the  adherents  of  a  rival  sect,  the 
Jainas,  who  were  so  named  because  they  were  followers  of  another 
Jina  (named  Vardhamana). 

Franklin  Edgerton. 

The  Living  Past:  a  Sketch  of  Western  Progress.  By  F.  S.  Marvin, 
M.A.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.  1913.  Pp.  xvi,  288.) 
This  narrowly  escapes  being  a  great  book.  It  is  a  highly  original 
synthesis  of  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of  mankind,  from  the 
palaeolithic  cultures  of  the  ice-age  to  to-day — and  to-morrow  !  It  is  a 
thoughtful  book,  compact,  well  written,  well  proportioned.  Its  sketches, 
even  of  scientific  progress,  reveal  the  subtle  touch  of  style.  The  nar- 
rative runs  along  with  a  sort  of  energized  placidity  which  allures  but 
never  unduly  excites  the  reader.  To  judge  by  its  speech,  one  would 
place  it  among  those  well-bred  books  which  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  study  of  an  Oxford  don ;  but  when  one  listens  to  the  content,  one 
wonders  what  outside  company  it  has  been  keeping.  For  this  is  heresy 
— or  would  be  if  the  author  had  not  deftly  avoided  calling  his  book 
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history.  As  it  is,  if  the  historian  does  not  have  in  his  creed  a  belief 
in  a  living  past  he  can  ignore  the  work  as  a  creation  of — the  sociologist ; 
if  the  sociologist  does  not  find  it  social  enough — which  he  won't — he 
can  turn  it  over  to  the  scientist,  who,  being  unschooled  in  the  intricacies 
of  scholastic  distinctions  as  in  the  universals  or  accidents  of  social 
evolution,  will  probably  say  that  here  is  at  least  a  sensible  point  of 
view  for  the  understanding  of  how  he  and  the  world  came  to  be  what 
they  are. 

There  are  twelve  chapters.  After  a  preliminary  statement  of  the 
principle  of  "thinking  backward  and  living  forward"  which  gives  us 
our  grip  upon  reality  in  a  dynamic  world,  we  pass  rapidly  but  sug- 
gestively over  the  long  stages  of  pre-historic  culture,  from  the  ice-age 
on,  glancing  at  the  meaning  of  invention,  and  the  formation  of  a  "  col- 
lective, organizing  intelligence".  There  is  a  note  of  poetry  here  in  the 
half-regret  that  as  man  pulled  apart  from  the  animals  he  lost  touch 
with  them  and  their  ways  of  instinct,  and  a  Bergsonian  suggestion 
that  he  may  re-learn  some  of  these  instincts  some  day.  The  Early 
Empires  contribute  to  the  growth  of  rational  control,  not  simply  law 
and  luxury,  but  the  great  art  of  measuring — measurement  of  space  and 
time  for  the  planning  of  an  ordered  life.  Languages  and  an  alphabet 
are  necessary  for  the  social  intelligence,  but  mathematics — first  practice, 
then  theory — is  the  basis  of  material  control.  This  is  good  work,  but 
marred  by  a  strain  of  teleology,  which  emerges  now  and  again — or  is  it 
that  the  reader  is  unduly  suspicious  of  such  phrases  as  that  Greece  and 
Rome  did  "  their  preliminary  work  "  for  the  spread  of  Christianity?  One 
seems  to  have  a  memory  of  similar  phrases  in  Augustine ! 

The  history  of  Greece  as  Mr.  Marvin  sees  it  is  in  a  new  perspective. 
Thales  pondering  over  a  right-angled  triangle — more  important  in  the 
story  of  intellectual  emancipation  than  all  the  theogonies  of  Hesiod — 
the  Pythagoreans  first  conceiving  that  the  world  is  a  globe,  Sophocles 
with  his  paean  of  human  power,  Hippocrates  separating  medicine  from 
magic,  Socrates  "  the  first  figure  in  history  whom  we  know  intimately  ", 
Plato  the  mathematician,  Aristotle  the  biologist,  and  not  least,  Hip- 
parchus  the  scholar — such  are  the  data  of  the  new  survey.  The  keynote 
to  Roman  history  is,  of  course,  the  development  of  law — from  fas  to  jus, 
taboo  to  human  rights.  The  originality  of  the  treatment  here  lies 
mainly  in  the  suggestion  of  its  role  in  the  history  of  "  progress  " — itself 
a  Latin  word.  The  chapters  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renascence 
are  the  weakest  in  the  book,  following  more  traditional,  and  less  en- 
lightened, analyses,  but  once  the  author  strikes  the  "  Rise  of  Modern 
Science  "  he  is  more  master  of  his  field.  From  the  rationalism  of  pure 
science,  the  world  of  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  he  turns  to  the 
story  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  in  which  "the  concrete  tools  with 
which  man  alters  and  fashions  the  world  around  him  "  were  to  catch  up 
with  the  "purely  intellectual  instrument"  which  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury had  so  far  outstripped  them.  The  stretch  of  this  great  epoch  is 
slight,  but  the  author  sees  it  in  its  setting  in  the  long  process  of  the 
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centuries,  its  creations — cities  and  wealth  and  power;  its  problems  of 
the  new  democracy.  "  It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  steamer 
left  the  Clyde  and  much  less  since  the  first  locomotive  engine  took 
persons  still  alive  on  a  journey  by  rail.  The  interval  since  is  so  crowded 
with  events  that  we  rightly  treat  it  as  an  epoch;  yet  in  the  life  of  the 
species  it  is  but  an  instant — a  flash  from  the  anvil  in  the  forge  of  man- 
kind." The  story  of  the  "  Revolution,  Social  and  Political ",  which 
brings  in  our  age,  begins  with  Condorcet  and  Kant,  Hegel,  Beethoven, 
and  Wordsworth.  What  a  background  for  the  fierce  movements  of 
France !  As  for  the  chapter  on  "  Progress  after  the  Revolution ",  it 
reveals  England  as  the  Greece  of  to-day — where  the  biological  world- 
view  invades  the  mathematical.  And  the  great  name  is  Darwin.  A 
final  look  forward  ends  in  a  burst  of  poetry. 

It  is  always  an  event  when  a  thinker  invades  history,  however 
partial  may  be  his  conquests.  Some  would  have  had  a  different  plan 
of  campaign,  and,  like  Bliicher  in  London,  regret  the  vastness  of  the 
spoil  that  has  been  overlooked,  and  some  may  find  fault  with  the  treat- 
ment of  what  has  been  taken  over.  But  this  may,  after  all,  be  only  a 
flying  squadron.     Let  the  old  guard  beware ! 

J.  T.  Shotwell. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East:  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Battle  of  Salamis.  By  H.  R.  Hall,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  Pp.  xxiii,  602.) 
The  appearance  of  this  book  is  peculiarly  timely.  In  Mr.  Bryce's 
presidential  address  before  the  London  Congress  of  1913,  he  dwelt  upon 
three  fields  of  research  which  had  recently  expanded  the  range  of  his- 
torical study.  Two  of  these,  the  study  of  primitive  man,  tracing  him 
back  through  the  Bronze  Age  into  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic  times;  and 
the  work  of  excavation  and  discovery  "  in  Egypt,  in  Western  Asia,  and 
in  the  lands  about  the  Aegean  ",  are  included  in  the  territory  which  Mr. 
Hall  purposes  to  survey  in  this  new  book.  Obvious  as  the  situation  has 
been  to  those  working  upon  it  from  the  side  of  Oriental  civilization,  the 
conservatism  of  classicists  has  long  isolated  Greece  and  Rome  as  fields 
of  study  not  to  be  invaded  by  the  profaning  hand  of  the  somatological 
anthropologist,  the  sociologist,  or  even  the  economist,  and  least  of  all 
by  the  unsympathetic  Orientalist;  but  the  discoveries  of  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years  have  revealed  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  as  a  field  of  study  which  can  no  longer  be  diked 
about  by  classical  conservatism  or  isolated  as  in  a  water-tight  compart- 
ment. The  Eastern  Mediterranean  was,  as  we  now  know,  for  ages  the 
scene  of  a  slowly  developing  civilization,  essentially  Oriental  in  its 
origins,  and  as  Burrows  has  remarked  in  his  discussion  of  Crete,  this 
island  was  long  the  northern  and  western  outpost  of  the  Orient.  It  is  of 
course  no  accident  that  the  region  in  the  north  where  civilization  took 
its  first  great  steps  forward  at  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age,  should  have 
been  over  against  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
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No  book  has  yet  gathered  together  and  presented  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated interaction  of  Oriental  and  Mediterranean  civilizations  as  they 
commingled  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  days  of  early  Crete,  at  the 
end  of  the  Stone  Age,  3000  B.  C,  down  through  the  dissemination  of 
Christianity  and  the  expansion  of  Islam  till  the  Moslems  threatened  to 
girdle  the  Mediterranean;  nor  does  any  book  available  in  English  present 
such  a  survey,  even  for  the  earlier  period  alone,  that  is,  down  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Greeks,  as  Hall  does.  The  picture  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  civilized  forces  of  the  great  East  converging  upon  it 
for  eons,  culminating  in  the  supremacy  of  Greek  and  Roman,  and  amid 
that  supremacy  the  ultimate  universal  triumph  of  Oriental  religion,  is 
one  to  quicken  the  imagination  and  inspire  the  vision.  But  the  canvas 
is  vast  and  the  composition  attempted  may  entirely  dissolve  in  confusion 
of  detail  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  it  may  fade  into  flat  neutrality 
of  tone  and  complete  lack  of  color,  of  individuality,  or  of  commanding 
and  contrasted  figures.  Its  treatment  requires  so  much,  both  in  the 
matter  of  preliminary  training,  and  in  the  command  and  organization 
of  material,  that  few  have  ventured  upon  such  an  enterprise.  It 
demands  a  more  laborious  apprenticeship  in  the  use  of  archaeological 
tools  and  philological  materials  than  is  necessary  in  any  other  historical 
field.  It  is  easy,  not  only  to  be  swamped  by  the  mere  bulk  of  such 
materials,  but  also  to  find  these  materials  determining  the  form  of  the 
treatment,  and  obscuring  the  human  career  that  lies  behind  them. 

Our  author,  a  well-known  official  of  the  British  Museum,  brings  to 
his  task  long  experience  and  wide  familiarity  with  the  vast  field  he  is 
called  upon  to  cover.  It  may  be  said  in  the  beginning  that  he  is  most 
successful  in  dealing  with  the  civilization  of  the  Aegean,  on  which  he 
has  long  written ;  but  he  marshals  his  materials  and  results  with  excellent 
effect  on  all  sides  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  devoted  the  greatest  labor  and  industry  to  the  production  of  this 
work.  What  seems  to  your  reviewer  the  soundest  quality  evinced  in  the 
work  is  the  author's  discerning  eye  for  historic  parallels,  as  when  he 
recognizes  in  the  Philistine  conquest  of  Palestine  a  movement  of  the 
non-Semitic  Westerner  into  the  Semitic  East  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Crusaders  against  the  Moslems  (p.  400)  and  as  certainly  doomed  to 
failure. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  review  even  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
book ;  a  critique  of  some  of  the  main  contentions  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted.1  The  author's  position  that  the  civilization  of  the  Nile 
Valley  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Eastern  peoples  of 
the  time  (e.  g.,  p.  291)  cannot  be  questioned;  and  he  therefore  devotes 
more  space  to  that  land  than  to  any  other  of  the  Oriental  countries. 

The  relations  of  Asia  and  Egypt  form,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
important  rubrics.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  Hommel's  vagaries  re- 
garding the  alleged  Babylonian  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization  find  no 

i  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  important  book  will  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XXX.  125-137   (January,  1014). 
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place  in  the  book.  The  author  states,  without  qualification,  that  the 
Egyptian  Sun-god  bore  a  Semitic  name,  and  that  he  was  imported  from 
Asia  into  Egypt  (p.  85).  The  actual  situation  is  that  we  have  in  Egypt 
a  Sun-god  as  the  High  God  far  earlier  than  any  document  revealing  a 
Sun-god  in  Asia,  a  state  of  affairs  which  was  a  priori  to  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  a  country  enjoying  almost  cloudless  skies 
the  year  round.  The  Solar  cult  was  so  powerful  in  Egypt  as  to  con- 
tribute to  Asia  the  well-known  winged  sun-disk  adopted  by  the  Assyrians 
as  the  symbol  of  their  national  god,  and  then  also  taken  over  by  the 
Persians.  The  only  demonstrable  borrowing  is  thus  against  the  author's 
position. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  Egypto-Asiatic  connections  is 
navigation  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  earliest  surviving  evidence  of 
sea-going  ships.  For  some  .reason  we  do  not  find  any  reference  in 
Hall's  volume  to  the  earliest  known  voyage  between  Syria  and  the  Nile ; 
the  forty  ships  of  Snefru  in  the  thirtieth  century  B.  C. ;  nor,  what  is 
even  more  important,  the  new  reliefs  actually  depicting  a  portion  of  such 
a  fleet,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  twenty-eighth  century  B.  C. 

In  an  historical  review  of  a  long  series  of  civilizations  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fall  into  a  mechanical  presentation  of  external  events,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  survey  of  processes.  In  order  to  avoid  this  pitfall  such  a 
review  demands  powerful  analysis  and  a  penetrating  discernment  of 
characteristics.  Incisive  analysis  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  unique 
individuality  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  the  earliest  monotheist  in  history  (p. 
298),  and  the  impossibility  of  discovering  his  like  in  mere  organizers, 
such  as  Hammurabi  or  Thutmose  III.  Perhaps  this  criticism  may  find 
its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  author  is  so  interested  in  the  archaeo- 
logical materials  in  a  field  where  they  are  so  plentiful  and  important, 
that  the  book  sometimes,  and  unavoidably  in  some  places,  makes  the 
impression  of  an  archaeological  commentary,  a  catalogue  of  material 
documents.  The  sources,  written  and  unwritten,  seem  not  always  to 
have  fused  in  the  author's  mind,  to  emerge  in  a  symmetrical  presentation 
of  the  human  career  revealed  in  the  documents,  irrespective  of  the  form 
of  these.  Hence,  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  of  Egypt  we  find  no  reference 
to  the  epoch-making  literary  development  (p.  168),  the  earliest  known 
chapter  in  real  literary  history.  A  development  in  matters  archaeo- 
logical is  of  course  a  more  tangible  thing  than  one  discernible  only  in 
social  processes.  Hence  it  is,  as  we  turn  to  Asia,  that  we  find  rather  an 
archaeological  chronicle  than  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  expan- 
sion and  deepening  of  Hebrew  civilization  as  a  result  of  social  processes, 
and  especially  of  Hebrew  religion  as  the  outcome  of  a  critical  social 
experience  consisting  in  no  small  measure  of  the  ferment  resulting  from 
the  friction  between  the  ideals  of  earlier  untrammelled  nomad  life  and 
of  the  settled  life  of  the  Palestinian  towns  with  its  class  distinctions. 

The  author's  presentation  of  the  civilization  of  Babylonia  is  less 
archaeological  than  the  other  portions  of  his  volume,  and  is  a  very 
useful  summary  of  recent  results  based  chiefly,  in  its  earlier  portions,  on 
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King's  Sumer  and  Akkad,  although  it  displays  commendable  independ- 
ence in  disputed  matters.  Probably  few  would  accept  the  author's 
judgment  that  Hammurabi  was  the  first  great  organizer — certainly  no 
one  who  has  visited  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  would  be  inclined  to  accept 
this  view.  This  is  the  first  book  in  English  which  places  the  Assyrians 
in  their  proper  prospective.  The  noble  art  of  the  Ninevites,  as  dis- 
played in  relief  sculpture,  receives  due  justice,  but  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  recognized  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  obvious  limitations,  the 
Assyrian  was  the  first  really  great  civilization  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  limited  culture  of  the  merchandizing 
Babylonians.  The  very  fact  that  Ashurbanipal  compiled  a  library  is  of 
itself  profoundly  significant  of  a  new  age.  There  were  no  libraries  in 
Old  Babylonia  and  the  discriminating  interests  and  splendid  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  Sennacherib,  especially  as  revealed  in  his  recently  recovered 
documents,  are  things  entirely  unknown  in  early  Babylonia,  and  might 
properly  find  some  commemoration  in  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire. 

It  is  in  the  correlation  of  the  Oriental  civilizations  with  that  of  the 
Aegean  that  the  particular  value  of  our  author's  volume  lies.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  Cretan  civilization  as  pre-Indo-Germanic,  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean population  who  created  it  as  the  physical  ancestry  of  the 
historic  Greeks  to  a  large  degree — an  ancestry  which  had  meantime 
absorbed  the  Greek  language,  represents  an  undoubtedly  sound  position 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  now  available.  The  East  has  occupied 
so  much  of  the  author's  space  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  his  study  of 
early  Greece,  as  he  himself  states,  largely  a  consideration  of  external 
events. 

Few,  if  any,  historical  works  in  English  issued  in  recent  years  in- 
volve the  treatment  of  a  mass  of  material  so  vast,  so  varied  and  so 
widely  scattered.  It  is  therefore  in  no  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  and  opportunities 
for  going  astray  that  the  following  corrections  are  noted.  The  attribu- 
tion of  the  Great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (p.  164),  a 
hypothesis  first  put  forward  by  Borchardt,  to  whom  the  author  for  some 
reason  makes  no  reference,  is  a  supposition  long  since  discredited. 
Archaeological  data  have  shown  clearly  that  the  Sphinx  is  a  work  of 
the  Fourth  Dynasty,  the  same  age  which  brought  forth  the  Gizeh  Pyra- 
mids behind  it,  of  which  it  was  the  guardian.  It  is  evidently  a  portrait 
of  Khafre,  the  builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  Borchardt 
himself,  the  author  of  the  theory  of  later  date,  has  abandoned  it.  The 
so-called  "  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  ",  the  great  granite  building  alongside 
it,  which  the  author  likewise  attributes  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (p.  164), 
is  also  a  work  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  being  the  monumental  gateway 
of  the  vast  ramp,  or  causeway,  leading  up  to  Khafre's  temple  before  the 
second  Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  Had  this  building  been  placed  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  author  would  hardly  have  made  the  remark  that 
"  the  civilization  of  the  Vth  Dynasty  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
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the  IVth"  (p.  129),  for  this  building  by  the  Sphinx  is  a  veritable  em- 
bodiment of  the  massivity  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty  as  contrasted  with  the 
refinement,  grace,  and  beauty  which  find  expression  in  the  earliest  known 
columns  and  colonnades  discovered  in  similar  buildings  of  the  Fifth. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  Cretan  palace-decoration,  more  particularly 
wall-painting,  the  author  contrasts  such  Cretan  paintings  with  those  of 
Egypt  by  emphasizing  the  insertion  of  numerous  inscriptions  by  the 
Egyptian  artist  (p.  51).  This  of  course  applies  not  to  Egyptian  palaces 
but  to  Egyptian  temples,  and  the  sensitive  interchange  of  influence  be- 
tween the  wall-painting  of  the  Cretan  and  Egyptian  palaces  is  evident. 
Indeed  the  recent  excavations  of  Borchardt  at  Amarna  have  made  it 
pretty  clear  that  the  plan  of  the  Cretan  palace  was  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  author's  style  is  forcible  and  interesting.  The  thirty-three 
plates  of  illustrations  are  excellent  and  well  chosen.  It  is  inevitable, 
as  we  have  said  before,  in  a  work  covering  so  large  an  area  of  history 
and  so  vast  an  array  of  sources,  written  and  unwritten,  that  opportuni- 
ties for  difference  of  opinion  should  be  very  frequent  and  that  numerous 
pitfalls  should  beset  the  way.  If  much  of  this  review  is  devoted  to 
such  inevitable  differences  and  corrections,  I  wish  nevertheless  again  to 
express  appreciation  of  the  devoted  industry  which  the  author  has 
brought  to  his  task,  and  to  predict  for  his  volume  the  usefulness  which 
such  a  valuable  survey  of  man's  early  career  deserves. 

James  H.  Breasted. 

Les  Esclaves  Chretiens  depuis  les  premiers  Temps  de  I'Eglise  jusqu'a 
la  Fin  de  la  Domination  Romaine  en  Occident.  Par  Paul 
Allard.  Cinquieme  Edition  entierement  refondue.  (Paris: 
Victor  Lecoffre.  1914.  Pp.  xiii,  484.) 
Les  Origines  du  Servage  en  France.  Par  Paul  Allard.  (Paris: 
Victor  Lecoffre.     1913.     Pp.  332.) 

The  first  of  these  works  is  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  a 
congratulatory  note  on  the  behalf  of  the  pontiff  precedes  the  preface. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  calling  the  volume  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  slavery,  and  it  would  be  mere  bickering  to 
try  to  pick  a  flaw  in  the  author's  reasoning.  In  his  opinion  the  ameliora- 
tion of  slavery  did  not  come  as  a  result  of  economic  changes,  as  often 
asserted,  but  as  a  change  of  heart  caused  by  a  new  religion,  hence  as  a 
moral  change  of  view  of  the  whole  question.  And  had  the  Church 
which  caused  this  change  achieved  no  greater  victory  in  her  long  and 
arduous  striving  for  the  betterment  of  man,  in  the  author's  opinion  (and 
the  reviewer's  as  well),  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  for  us  to  arise 
and  call  her  blessed. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  second  volume  the  author  states  what  is  meant 
by  serfdom,  as  different  from  slavery,  as  understood  by  the  ancient  world. 
He  thereupon  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
were  a  period  of  attachment  to  the  glebe  all  over  the  Roman  Empire. 
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All  progress  is  arrested;  everyone  is  a  slave  of  the  republic;  paralysis 
has  overtaken  the  body  politic.  It  is  true  no  one  must  be  idle,  labor  is 
restored  to  its  ancient  rank,  the  government,  anxious  to  make  the  pro- 
fessions agreeable,  raises  the  workman  to  the  rank  of  administrative 
nobility  so  as  to  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort  by  an  appeal  to  his  personal 
vanity.  But  all  is  in  vain;  the  countryside  depopulated  and  the  servile 
population  ceasing  to  increase,  the  freeman  must  be  made  to  till  the  soil, 
and  the  colonus  makes  his  gradual  entrance,  while  the  laws,  forbidding 
the  sale  of  slaves  away  from  the  land  on  which  they  are  occupied,  in  this 
way,  from  another  source,  forcibly  swell  the  numbers  of  cultivators. 
Thus  serfdom  is  established,  a  sweetened  slavery.  Serfdom  then  is 
not  the  result  of  social  changes  produced  by  the  settling  of  the  bar- 
barians in  different  sections  of  the  Roman  Empire;  it  exists  before  the 
invasion.  It  is  still  cause  for  doubt  whether  the  invasions  were  a  good 
or  an  evil  to  civilization.  Montalembert  declared  that  society  needed 
two  invasions:  the  barbarians  from  the  north  and  the  monks  from  the 
south.  Guerard,  editor  of  the  Polyptique  d'Irminon,  thought  the  Ger- 
mans succeeded  only  in  utterly  breaking  up  society.  The  author  agrees 
that  the  barbarians  have  not  done  any  service  which  is  not  inferior  to 
the  evil  they  have  done.  The  Roman  laws  had  striven  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  slaves  more  humane,  but  the  invasions  put  these  results  in 
jeopardy — the  slave  markets  became  again  filled  and  reduced  the  status 
of  serfs  to  that  of  slaves.  In  the  houses  of  noble  barbarians  the  domestic 
service  was  arranged  exactly  as  it  had  been  in  rich  Italian  and  Gallo- 
Roman  houses ;  slaves  everywhere.  This  would  have  brought  on  a  re- 
newed inundation  by  slavery  if  the  Saints  had  not  thrown  themselves 
into  the  fray  and  by  prodigious  efforts  of  persuasion,  prayers,  and  work, 
rebuilt  the  fallen  dike  and  caused  whole  populations  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  homes.  The  author  goes  on  to  elaborate  the  part  played  by  the 
Church  in  gradually  reclaiming  the  lost  ground  and  hedging  it  around 
by  moral  and  legal  precept,  till  the  freeing  of  slaves  or  the  giving  of  them 
in  large  bodies  into  the  custody  and  management  of  the  Church  became 
recognized  as  the  most  suitable  retribution  for  past  misdeeds  and  peace- 
making with  heaven.  He  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  servi  fiscalini  and 
the  servi  ecclesiastici,  the  two  most  favored  classes,  the  king  and  the 
Church  being  the  two  greatest  slave-owners,  and  shows  that  despite  great 
and  good  fortune  coming  at  times  to  the  fiscal  slave  or  serf,  the  ecclesi- 
astical one  was  nevertheless  a  happier  being  inasmuch  as  servitude  under 
the  Church  was,  if  arduous,  at  least  not  subject  to  violent  and  harassing 
changes.  The  order  and  economy  which  reigned  on  the  domains  of  the 
Church  made  the  burden,  since  burden  there  must  be,  easier.  He  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  accusation  against  the  Church  that,  while  it 
recommended  liberation  for  the  sake  of  the  soul  to  all  others,  it  was 
itself  chary  indeed  of  such  gifts  to  its  own  unfree.  Muratori  held  that 
the  Church  was  forbidden  to  free  its  serfs,  because  such  freedom  would 
be  alienation  of  property.  M.  Allard  shows  that  bishops  were  permitted 
to  liberate  a  reasonable  number,  one-tenth  probably;  that  Pope  Gregory 
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gave  an  illustrious  example  by  freeing  whenever  he  thought  necessary; 
that  bishop  or  abbot,  bringing  slaves  or  serfs  as  personal  property  into 
the  Church,  could  liberate  an  equivalent  number.  With  regard  to  the 
monasteries,  the  serfs  thereof  were  the  collective  property  of  the  monks 
and  no  abbot  could  free  them  without  the  consent  of  the  brethren.  It 
is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  the  serf  was  happier  within 
the  Church  than  outside  it  and  could  at  no  time  be  safely  left  to  shift  for 
himself.  His  discussion  of  Charlemagne's  capitulary  de  Villis  and  of 
the  various  Polyptiques  contains  much  of  interest,  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Carolingian  epoch  as  the  time  when  the  serfs  (through  the 
freshly  awakened  interest  in  education  for  all  classes  within  the 
Empire)  rose  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  society  either  as  clerics  or  as 
servants  of  the  new  machinery  of  government,  gives  him  opportunity  for 
keen  and  helpful  observations.  That  this  rise  of  the  serf  in  the  social 
scale  was  not  accepted  with  unmixed  pleasure  by  the  upper  classes  was 
but  natural.  But  while  service  ought  forever  to  exist  within  Christian 
society,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  time  that  slavery  and  serfdom 
must  remain  an  unnatural  state  of  affairs  which  Christians  could  not 
allow  to  be  perpetuated.  France  at  least  became  more  and  more  a 
land  of  liberty,  and  the  impulse  given  during  the  ninth  century  helped 
to  make  it  so. 

A.  M.  Wergeland. 


BOOKS  OF  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN   EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

The  Cambridge  Medieval  History.  Planned  by  J.  B.  Bury,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  Cambridge  University;  edited  by 
H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A.  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  B.D.  Volume  II. 
The  Rise  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundations  of  the  Western 
Empire.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  191 3.  Pp. 
xxiv,  891,  12  maps.) 

This  volume  opens  with  three  chapters  relating  chiefly  to  eastern 
Rome.  In  two  of  these  Professor  Charles  Diehl,  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  tells  of  "Justinian  and  the  Imperial  Restoration  in  the  West", 
and  "Justinian's  Government  in  the  East".  He  treats  in  competent  and 
clear  fashion  of  the  rise  and  character  and  aims  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Theodora,  of  the  earlier  problems  under  their  reign,  of  the  Byzantine 
army  and  diplomacy  and  what  was  achieved  through  them,  of  internal 
governmental  policies,  and  of  the  general  results  of  the  reign  for  the 
peoples  concerned,  in  East  and  West.  A  long-standing  gap  among  short 
treatments  in  English  is  thus  filled,  capably  and  usefully.  As  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  third  chapter  in  this  group,  Roman  Law,  by 
H.  J.  Roby.  It  contains  a  few  excellent  pages  on  the  antecedents  and 
plan  of  Justinian's  legislation.  Much  less  successful  however  is  the 
summary    of    various    parts    of    Roman    law — such    matters    as    slaves, 
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marriage,  divorce,  wills,  inheritance.  Certainly  the  treatment  of  these 
matters  is  true  to  the  disavowal,  expressed  at  the  outset,  of  all  pretension 
of  trying  to  be  interesting  or  seasonable  to  the  lay  palate,  like  Gibbon. 

The  next  five  chapters  concern  the  old  Roman  West,  mostly  lost  to 
new  powers.  Professor  Christian  Pfister,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
give's  a  simple,  clear-cut  account  of  Gaul  under  the  Merovingian  Franks, 
strikingly  like  that  he  contributed  to  the  Lavisse  Histoire  de  France.  It 
is  indeed  not  as  effective  as  the  account  there,  owing  to  much  omission 
of  illustrative  fact,  but  it  easily  takes  rank  as  the  best  resume  of  the 
subject  now  available  in  English.  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira  treats,  with  that 
full  competence  to  which  students  of  Spanish  history  arc  accustomed  in 
him,  of  Spain  under  the  Visigoths.  He  gives  chiefly  a  sober  recital  of 
facts  reign  by  reign,  but  with  brief  interpretative  bits  here  and  there 
that  tell  convincingly  the  causes  of  what  was  going  on.  Dr.  L.  M. 
Hartmann,  well  known  for  his  mastery  of  Italian  political  history  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  gives  an  account  of  Italy  under  the  Lombards.  Save  in 
some  sentences  and  a  few  paragraphs,  he  hardly  rises  above  a  mere 
chronicle  of  facts.  He  treats  also  Italy — in  this  case  in  conjunction  with 
Africa — from  the  imperial  side,  with  reference  to  administration.  Here 
fortunately  he  is  much  more  successful,  partly  no  doubt  because  the 
subject  lends  itself  better  to  effective  organization.  At  the  close  of  this 
group  of  chapters,  and  relating  again  largely  to  Italy  on  the  imperial 
side,  is  a  clearly  interpreted  and  warmly  appreciative  account  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  by  W.  H.  Hutton.  It  is  well  to  have  the  personality,  work, 
and  significance  of  Gregory  set  out  so  sympathetically,  beside  the  rather 
stern  pages  by  Dr.  Hartmann. 

With  the  next  few  chapters  one  returns  to  the  East,  to  the  Empire 
and  its  enemies,  and  especially  the  Saracen  inundation.  Mr.  Norman 
Baynes  writes,  with  the  up-to-dateness  of  a  leading  investigator  in  the 
field,  of  Justinian's  successors,  chiefly  "  the  unpractical  Justin,  the  pedant 
Maurice,  the  crusader  Heraclius  ".  He  is  unable  often  to  do  more  than 
chronicle,  but  some  parts  of  the  picture  he  certainly  makes  live,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  Heraclius.  Especially  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  are  fine  interpretative  paragraphs.  To  the  invaders  from  the  south 
— arriving  when  the  Empire  and  Persia  were  both  exhausted — three 
chapters  are  given.  Professor  Bevan  treats  of  Mahomet  and  Islam, 
with  no  special  distinction  yet  usefully;  not  venturing  much  into  in- 
terpretation— with  its  endless  uncertainties  in  this  case — rather  con- 
fining himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts  in  the  light  of  recent  work. 
Professor  C.  H.  Becker,  of  the  Colonial  Institute  of  Hamburg,  sets  forth 
the  expansion  of  the  Saracens,  with  one  chapter  for  the  East  and  one 
for  the  West.  He  rises  admirably  to  his  opportunity  of  making  for 
English  readers  a  brief  account,  abreast  of  recent  advances  in  knowl- 
edge, of  an  immense  subject  on  which  our  older  accounts  are  quite  use- 
less. He  does  it  furthermore  usually  in  interpretative  fashion,  and  at 
times  in  a  perspective  that  is  most  exhilarating.  Such  work  is  highly 
welcome.     Coming  back  to  the  Empire,  the  other  extreme  in  merit  is 
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approximated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks,  with  his  chapter  on  the  successors  of 
Heraclius  to  717.  Mr.  Brooks  hardly  does  more  than  list  facts.  Even 
mere  fact-listing,  however,  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  general  impression  of 
the  time  on  some  matters,  as  the  savageries  by  which  Justinian  II.  re- 
covered the  throne,  or  sought  to  reduce  the  Chersonites. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  relates  to  Europe;  and  first  to  the  Slavs, 
Kelts,  and  Teutons,  and  England  in  the  Mercian  period.  Dr.  T.  Peisker, 
who  wrote  for  the  first  volume  the  scholarly  and  illuminating  account 
upon  the  Asiatic  background,  treats  here,  also  in  a  highly  scholarly  and 
illuminating  way,  of  the  expansion  of  the  Slavs.  He  describes  their 
original  country — the  marshland  traversed  by  the  Pripet,  only  recently 
put  beyond  dispute  by  the  researches  of  a  Polish  botanist — together  with 
their  earlier  organization  and  life,  and  then,  as  the  editors  well  express 
it,  "  discusses  their  place  in  history,  their  relations  to  their  German  and 
Altaian  conquerors,  their  spread  on  the  German  border  and  in  the 
Balkan  countries,  and  the  new  social  conditions  which  prevailed  when 
Slav  states  became  independent  ".  This  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  parts 
of  the  book.  Professor  C.  Jullian,  of  the  College  of  France,  and  Pro- 
fessor Anwyl  describe  Keltic  heathenism,  in  Gaul  and  the  British  Isles 
respectively,  and  Miss  B.  Phillpotts  does  likewise  for  Germanic  heathen- 
ism; then  Mr.  F.  E.  Warren  and  Professor  J.  P.  Whitney  tell  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Kelts — in  Roman  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Scotland — and 
of  the  Teutons — in  England  and  in  Germany.  Two  of  these  writers, 
Mr.  Anwyl  and  Mr.  Warren,  confine  themselves  either  to  stating  what 
meagre  evidence  the  documents  afford  or  to  listing  trustworthily  estab- 
lished data;  Professor  Jullian,  and  in  considerable  part  Miss  Phillpotts, 
give  a  well-organized  digest  of  the  subject ;  Mr.  Whitney  rises  now  and 
then  to  good  interpretation,  and  thus  relieves  somewhat  an  otherwise 
very  prosy  record.  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbett  narrates  the  growth  of  Mercia, 
and  treats  besides,  incisively  and  usefully,  such  matters  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hidage  system,  the  work  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  and 
social  and  political  organization. 

Then  the  tale  turns  to  the  Franks  and  the  papacy.  Professor  Burr, 
the  only  American  contributor  to  the  volume,  gives  a  richly  interpreta- 
tive account  of  the  Carlovingian  revolution  and  Frankish  intervention  in 
Italy,  bringing  well  into  view,  among  other  matters,  the  large  role  of 
Pepin  in  the  building  of  Frankish  power.  Professor  Gerhard  Seeliger, 
of  Leipzig,  provides  the  account  of  Charles  the  Great.  He  does  less 
well  with  the  conquests  and  the  imperial  revival  than  with  the  work  in 
legislation  and  administration,  but  his  two  chapters  together  form  a 
well-organized  and  highly  competent  treatment,  that  should  prove  of 
good  service.  Spliced  between  his  chapters  is  a  digest,  by  Professor 
Vinogradoff,  upon  social  change,  beginning  with  some  features  of  early 
German  organization  and  closing  with  the  arrival  of  "political  life  on  a 
small  scale  ".  It  is  thoughtful  throughout,  and  here  and  there  puts  the 
relations  of  some  long-studied  things  in  a  most  suggestive  way.  At  the 
end,   Dr.   Foakes-Jackson  discusses  the   growth  of  the  papacy,   chiefly 
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from  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  crowning  of  Charles  as  emperor,  with 
the  aim  of  showing  "  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  Roman  pontiffs 
asserted  their  independence  of  all  secular  authority";  a  clear,  useful 
survey. 

One  feature  of  the  presentation  of  all  this  matter  is  to  be  regretted : 
the  lack  of  clear  indication  of  the  organization  of  each  chapter.  Where 
the  joints  are  will  be  plain  enough,  for  a  good  number  of  the  chapters, 
with  the  reading;  and  in  most  of  the  other  chapters  they  should  hardly 
prove  too  long  a  problem  for  the  more  thoughtful.  On  the  other  hand 
the  finding  of  the  way  might  easily  have  been  facilitated,  for  many  users 
of  the  book  at  least,  by  a  better  selection  and  arrangement  of  head- 
ings in  the  table  of  contents  and  at  the  tops  of  pages.  The  headings  as 
they  now  stand,  often  quite  fail  to  mark  the  chief  divisions,  and  some- 
times are  even  misleading.  "Unification  of  the  Empire",  for  page 
659,  hardly  brings  out  clearly  what  really  begins  there,  that  is,  a  descrip- 
tion of  central  government  under  the  Carlovingians,  with  the  king  in  the 
foreground.  "  Results  of  Justinian's  Reign  "  does  not  fit  page  24,  nor 
in  an  exact  way  that  portion  of  Professor  Diehl's  account;  the  point 
there  treated  begins  on  page  22,  and  might  better  be  called  "  results  for 
the  conquered  regions  ".  Much  might  have  been  done  toward  obviating 
this  feature  of  the  work,  simply  through  the  table  of  contents,  by  more 
just  indication  of  the  chief  points,  and  by  indentions  in  connection  with 
the  titles  of  minor  points.  Marginal  headings  would  have  served  still 
better.  They  would  have  had  too  the  advantage,  for  all  users  of  the 
work,  of  making  more  apparent  at  a  glance  the  character  of  the  matter 
presented;  often  showing,  for  example,  by  their  definite  marking  of  the 
limits  of  treatment  of  each  point,  where  brief  fact-listing  prevailed  and 
where  something  else  was  attempted. 

The  bibliographies  also  provoke  complaint.  Not,  however,  for  what 
they  omit.  They  show  indeed  a  curious  omission  here  and  there,  as 
when  in  the  list  for  Professor  Vinogradoff's  chapter  mention  is  made 
of  Guerard's  but  not  of  Longnon's  edition  of  the  Polyptique  de  I' Abbe 
Irminon.  As  a  rule  however  they  are  inclusive  enough,  certainly  for 
the  purposes  of  such  a  work ;  some  are  very  notably  so,  as  those  for 
the  chapters  by  Altamira,  Dr.  Peisker,  and  Professor  Burr.  Their 
material,  besides,  is  well  classified,  in  every  case.  Their  only  really 
embarrassing  weakness  is  a  prevailing  lack  of  explanatory  comment. 
On  this  point  the  Cambridge  histories  stand  obstinately  behind  the  times. 
Happily,  though,  there  are  a  few  lapses  from  the  rule.  Some  of  the 
contributors  do  give  brief  explanations,  preferably  on  the  original  docu- 
ments and  early  authorities  but  now  and  then  even  on  a  modern  work. 
On  the  honor  roll  for  this  are  Altamira,  Baynes,  Becker,  Miss  Phillpotts, 
and  highest  of  all  Professor  Burr. 

All  complaints  made,  however,  this  book  is  bound  to  be  of  wide 
service.  It  applies  to  a  highly  important  period,  yet  a  period  cultivated 
by  but  few  scholars  in  the  English-speaking  world.  By  the  aid  espe- 
cially of  foreign  scholars,  the  editors  have  been  able  to  fill  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  serious  gaps  with  competent  up-to-date  accounts,  and 
have  made  in  the  volume  as  a  whole  a  distinct  addition  to  our  means 
for  the  study  of  European  history. 

E.  W.  Dow. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.     By  Henry  Adams,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Ralph  Adams  Cram.     (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1913.     Pp.  viii,  401.) 
The  topic  of  this  book  is  the  genius  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.     Some   works    upon    the    past    are   history    primarily,   while 
others,  primarily,  are  literature.     In  the  one,  the  writer  seemingly  is 
lost  in  his  subject;  in  the  other,  the  subject,  if  not  merged  in  the  writer, 
at  least  draws  interest  from  his  personality.     "  The  style  is  the  man  "— 
in  literature;  and  in  literature,  it  is  from  the  "man"  emerging  before 
the  eyes  of  our  mind  that  we  draw  pleasure  and  illumination.     Natur- 
ally, that  a  book  is  "  literature  "  in  this  sense,  affects  its  presentation  of 
its  topic.     Mr.  Cram  says  in  his  admirably  enthusiastic  "  editor's  note  " 
to  Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres: 

Greater,  perhaps,  even  than  his  grasp  of  the  singular  entirety  of 
mediaeval  civilization,  is  Mr.  Adams's  power  of  merging  himself  in  a 
long  dead  time  ...  it  is  no  phantasm  of  the  past  that  shines  dimly  before 
us  in  these  magical  pages;  it  is  the  very  time  itself  in  which  we  are 
merged.  We  forgather  with  the  Abbot  and  his  monks,  and  the  crusaders 
and  pilgrims  in  the  Shrine  of  the  Archangel,  etc. 

In  my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  we  "forgather"  all  the  while  with 
Mr.  Adams,  to  our  great  delight,  if  not  instruction.  He  offers  himself 
neither  as  a  preacher  nor  a  teacher,  but  as  the  "  Master  of  the  Show  " 
which  is  made  of  the  spiritual  scenery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Middle 
Ages  are  transformed  in  Mr.  Adams's  mind  and  mood  reacting  upon  a 
period,  of  which  he  has  great  knowledge,  and  into  which  he  has  pro- 
foundly thought  himself.  And  the  book  is  for  us  a  rare  trouvaille,  for 
whether  Mr.  Adams  is  merged  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  vice  versa,  we 
have  a  moving  presentation  in  which  we  hear  them  speak  in  terms  in- 
telligible to— the  elect. 

Who  among  us  feels  and  understands  the  Middle  Ages?  Search- 
ingly  and  with  misgivings,  the  writer  of  this  review  has  often  asked 
himself  this  question.  No  Roman  Catholic  would  admit  that  a  Protes- 
tant, or  one  who  had  been  such  in  his  youth,  could  do  much  better  than 
deceive  himself  in  thinking  to  understand  them,  by  conjuring  up  his 
artistic  sympathies  and  interest  in  human  striving.  Can  a  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  Virgin  understand  the  Middle  Ages?  Did  Mr.  Ruskin 
mean  to  answer  this  query  in  the  negative,  when  he  said  that  there  had 
not  been  any  noble  art  since  men  ceased  to  believe  in  Her?  I  do  not 
remember  just  where  or  how  Mr.  Ruskin  said  this;  but  one  had  best  not 
remember  Mr.  Ruskin  too  specifically,  for  specifically  he  is  often  wrong. 
One  should  retain  him  as  an  ennobling  mood  or  moralizing  point  of  view, 
as  Mr.  Adams  retains  him,  doubtless. 
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On  the  other  hand,  one  may  doubt,  and  with  the  hope  of  having 
Mr.  Adams  with  us,  whether  the  true  believing  Roman  Catholic  can 
know  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  as  a  man  who  stands  outside,  and  is 
not  part  of  them,  but  contemplates  them  objectively.  Perhaps  in  the 
end  one  is  tempted,  somewhat  foolishly,  to  think  that  they  can  be  under- 
stood and  felt  only  by  some  ideal  personage  fashioned  for  this  purpose, 
say  one  who  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic  and  gently  and  sadly  has  very 
honestly  ceased  to  believe.  Might  he  not  know  them  subjectively  in  rem- 
iniscence, and  objectively  in  the  light  of  clearer  knowledge?  As  one 
who  has  ascended  through  a  bank  of  morning  river-fog,  and  can  look 
back  and  see  it  under  the  sun's  beams  soft  and  white  below  him  along  the 
trough  of  the  river  valley  ? 

Mr.  Adams  begins  with  an  account  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  literary  and 
delightful  like  the  whole  book,  and  then  takes  up  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  as  belonging  likewise  to  the  eleventh  century :  "  The  '  Chanson ' 
is  in  poetry  what  the  Mount  is  in  Architecture.  Without  the  '  Chanson  ', 
one  cannot  approach  the  feeling  which  the  eleventh  century  built  into  the 
Archangel's  church"  (p.  12).  And  he  makes  a  finely  perceptive  remark 
in  saying,  "  One's  translation  is  sure  to  be  full  of  gross  blunders,  but  the 
supreme  blunder  is  that  of  translating  it  at  all  when  one  is  trying  to 
catch  not  a  fact  but  a  feeling"  (p.  15). 

From  Mont  St.  Michel,  he  passes  through  Normandy  and  the  lie  de 
France,  and  comes  to  Chartres.  There,  fixing  his  abode,  he  will  present 
through  fascinating  and  suggestive  chapters  its  towers  and  portals,  its 
roses  and  its  apse,  its  marvels  of  glass  and  the  meanings  of  its  legendary 
windows,  its  nave,  and  the  church's  total  grand  significance  as  the 
Virgin's  palace-court.  The  popular  dominance  of  the  Virgin  in  medi- 
eval Catholicism  is  given  sardonic  emphasis.  Chapters  follow  entitled 
the  Three  Queens,  Nicolette  and  Marion,  Les  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame.  Here  the  superior  allure  and  subtlety,  capacity  and  intelligence, 
veritably  the  leading  role  of  Woman  in  medieval  life,  are  made  to  pursue 
the  reader  through  some  scores  of  delightful  pages,  overflowing  with 
intellectual  whim  and  fantasy.  The  reader  flees  but  loathly  from  their 
captivations— -their  captivating  paradoxes.  Also  the  illuminating  tale  is 
told  of  Our  Lady's  inconsequent  pity  for  the  inconsequent  sinners,  her 
devotees.  Judging  every  suppliant  by  his  needs  and  love  of  her,  Mary 
"embarrassed  the  Trinity"  (p.  276). 

With  the  very  clever  presentation  of  Abelard,  one  begins  to  realize 
the  intended  universality — still  somewhat  sardonic — of  the  book.  And 
then  we  read  the  closing  chapter  on  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  are  left 
in  doubt  whether  we  have  gone  the  round  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  or  the  round  of  the  mind  of  Henry  Adams,  which  uses  its 
great  knowledge  of  that  period  to  reflect  its  own  reactions. 

Listen  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter : 

Granted  a  Church,  Saint  Thomas's  Church  was  the  most  expressive 
that  man  has  made,  and  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  were  its  most  com- 
plete expression. 
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Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  it  is  their  apparent  instability.  Of  all  the 
elaborate  symbolism  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
the  most  vital  and  most  perfect  may  be  that  the  slender  nervure,  the 
springing  motion  of  the  broken  arch,  the  leap  downwards  of  the  flying 
buttress, — the  visible  effort  to  throw  off  a  visible  strain, — never  let  us 
forget  that  Faith  alone  supports  it,  and  that,  if  Faith  fails,  Heaven  is 
lost.  The  equilibrium  is  visibly  delicate  beyond  the  line  of  safety; 
danger  lurks  in  every  stone.  The  peril  of  the  heavy  tower,  of  the 
restless  vault,  of  the  vagrant  buttress;  the  uncertainty  of  logic,  the 
inequalities  of  the  syllogism,  the  irregularities  of  the  mental  mirror, — all 
these  haunting  nightmares  of  the  Church  are  expressed  as  strongly  by 
the  Gothic  cathedral  as  though  it  had  been  the  cry  of  human  suffering, 
and  as  no  emotion  had  ever  been  expressed  before  or  is  likely  to  find 
expression  again.  The  delight  of  its  aspirations  is  flung  up  to  the  sky. 
The  pathos  of  its  self-distrust  and  anguish  of  doubt  is  buried  in  the 
earth  as  its  last  secret.  You  can  read  out  of  it  whatever  else  pleases 
your  youth  and  confidence;  to  me,  this  is  all. 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor. 

Regesta  Regum  Anglo-N ormannorum,  1066-1154.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  Indexes  by  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  J.  Whitwell. 
Volume  I.  Regesta  Willelmi  Conquestoris  et  Willelmi  Rufi. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1913.  Pp.  xliii,  159.) 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  neglect  of  diplomatic  studies  in  England 
that  the  student  of  English  history  has  at  his  disposal  none  of  the 
Jahrbiicher,  regesta,  or  catalogues  d'actes  which  clear  the  way  and 
smooth  the  path  of  the  Continental  investigator.  The  imposing  series 
of  Calendars  deal,  so  far  as  British  documents  are  concerned,  with 
materials  already  handed  down  in  chronological  order,  and  where  the 
labor  of  arrangement  has  not  been  performed  by  the  scribes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  user  of  records  is  left  to  shift  for  himself.  Even 
when  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Round's  competence  and  distinction  is  set  to 
calendar  documents  in  France,  he  is  sent,  not  to  the  materials  them- 
selves, but  to  a  group  of  loosely  made  transcripts  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  service  of  the  first  importance  to  the  his- 
torical profession  that  Mr.  Davis  has  undertaken  in  preparing  a  series  of 
regesta  of  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  His  qualification 
to  deal  with  this  period  has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  special  in- 
vestigations, as  well  as  by  an  admirable  general  volume,  and  he  possesses 
the  perseverance  and  attention  to  detail  necessary  to  carry  so  consider- 
able a  task  to  its  end.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  generous  co-opera- 
tion at  the  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum  and  in  cathedral 
archives,  as  well  as  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Whitwell  at  Oxford,  and 
has  been  able  to  increase  as  well  as  to  set  in  order  the  available  store 
of  royal  charters.  Thus,  besides  the  analyses  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  documents  of  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  Rufus  contained  in  the  present  volume,  there  is  also  an  ap- 
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pendix  of  ninety-two  charters  and  writs  printed  in  extenso,  most  of 
them  for  the  first  time.  Each  of  the  regesta  contains  a  brief  analysis  in 
English  with  the  list  of  witnesses  in  full  and  references  to  parallel 
sources,  notably  Domesday.  The  date  is  determined  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  doubtful  or  spurious  documents  are  indicated,  but  without  any 
full  discussion  of  their  genuineness.  The  entries  are  numbered,  an  im- 
provement over  most  of  the  Calendars  issued  by  the  Record  Office,  and 
there  are  abundant  indexes,  but  the  absence  of  references  in  the  regesta 
to  the  texts  printed  in  the  appendix  is  inexcusable.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  succeeding  volume,  devoted  to  Henry  I.,  will  be  even  richer  in 
new  documents. 

As  regards  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  the  principal  defect  lies  in 
including  a  number  of  charters  issued  "  in  and  for  Normandy  "  without 
any  exploration  of  French  archives  and  libraries.  Much  can  of  course 
be  said  for  covering  documents  issued  in  Normandy  by  English  kings  or 
for  English  religious  houses,  but  no  sound  reason  can  be  advanced  for 
going  further  without  attacking  the  whole  problem  seriously  and  system- 
atically. As  it  is,  the  selection  of  material  is  wholly  accidental,  being 
confined  to  English  manuscripts  and  to  such  printed  collections  as  have 
come  under  the  editor's  notice,  and  the  result  is  confusion.  The  matter 
is  made  worse  by  including  a  dozen  readily  accessible  charters  of  Robert 
Courthose,  who  never  ruled  in  England  and  has  no  place  in  an  English 
calendar.  Such  a  method  leads,  not  only  to  omissions,  even  of  printed 
material,  but  also  to  errors  in  connection  with  the  documents  actually 
treated.  Thus  if  Mr.  Davis,  or  Mr.  Round  before  him,  had  ever  seen 
the  cartulary  of  Rouen  cathedral  or  the  text  printed  from  the  original 
in  the  Histoire  de  la  Mais'on  d'Harcourt  (III.  34),  he  could  have 
assigned  to  no.  384  its  exact  date  of  1095.  He  could  also  have  found  in 
the  Revue  Catholique  de  Normandie  (X.  283)  the  full  text  of  no.  376, 
which  he  knows  only  from  a  citation,  and  in  Bessin's  Concilia  (p.  75)  a 
text  of  no.  146a  different  from  the  one  he  has  reprinted  in  the  appendix. 
These  sporadic  Norman  documents  also  mar  the  work  by  bringing  in 
place-names  which  have  not  been  identified,  and  isolated  chaplains  for 
whom  the  editor  has  created  a  "  Norman  chancery  ",  whatever  that  may 
have  been. 

The  introduction,  as  compared  with  the  introductions  to  Continental 
works  of  the  same  type,  is  meagre,  especially  on  questions  of  diplomatics. 
The  different  types  of  documents  are  dismissed  in  a  paragraph  without 
any  discussion  of  matters  of  style  or  external  form.  There  are  a  few 
good  pages  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  chancery,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  organization,  though  not  the  name,  of  the  chancery  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  early  years  of  Edward  the  Confessor";  but  the 
treatment  of  the  chancery  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  is  unsatisfactory, 
consisting  merely  of  lists  of  chaplains  and  a  brief  account  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  chancellors.  The  biographical  notices  of  the  chancellors 
contain  irrelevant  matter,  like  the  statement  that  Maurice  was  worldly 
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and  "  a  loose  liver  ",  which  should  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  which  are  here  of  primary  importance.  Thus 
there  is  no  discussion  of  the  date  of  Herfast's  promotion  to  his  bishopric 
or  of  the  kind  of  problem  raised  by  his  appearance  as  chaplain  in  no. 
29  a  year  after  witnessing  as  chancellor  in  no.  22.  The  account  of  the 
household  officers  is  better,  and  there  are  some  interesting  pages  on 
justice  and  administration  in  the  charters,  though  the  new  material  is 
less  than  one  could  hope. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Davis  has  given  us  an  intelligent  and  ex- 
ceedingly useful  piece  of  work  which  deserves  to  be  continued  even 
beyond  1154.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  in  succeeding  volumes 
extraneous  matter  may  be  excluded  and  topics  directly  connected  with 
charters  may  be  treated  with  the  fullness  which  they  deserve.  There  is 
also  room  for  greater  accuracy  in  detail  and  greater  finish  of  work- 
manship. 

Charles  H.  Haskins. 

A  Calendar  of  the  Feet  of  Fines  relating  to  the  County  of  Hunting- 
don, levied  in  the  King's  Court  from  the  Fifth  Year  of  Richard 
I.  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Elisabeth,  1194-1603.  Edited  by 
G.  J.  Turner,  M.A.  [Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  publica- 
tion no.  XXXVIL]  (Cambridge:  The  Society.  1913.  Pp. 
clxiv,  300.) 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  introduction  to  this  calendar  the 
evidence  for  early  English  legal  history  is  again  examined  and  in- 
terpreted by  one  of  England's  most  able  legal  historians,  and  the  con- 
clusions reached,  some  of  which  were  discussed  with  Maitland,  are  not 
always  in  accord  with  more  or  less  generally  accepted  theories.  The 
subject-matter  is  varied.  There  are  useful  notes,  marked  by  Mr. 
Turner's  very  exact  scholarship,  on  the  extension  of  proper  names,  the 
use  of  surnames,  titles,  and  styles,  and  a  long  and  valuable  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  fines  and  the  intricate  procedure  by  which  they  were 
levied.  The  most  important  of  Mr.  Turner's  suggestions,  however,  are 
based  upon  what  is  passed  by  the  fine,  and  relate  to  early  agrarian  his- 
tory and  land  measures.  The  earlier  manor  he  believes  to  have  been 
the  "  mansion  "  of  the  lord,  with  appurtenant  judicial  and  agrarian  rights. 
He  shows  that  the  creation  of  new  manors  was  not  in  every  case  the 
result  of  subinfeudation,  and  thus  makes  more  clear  the  difficult  work- 
ing of  Quia  Emptores.  He  believes  that  changes  in  the  units  of  measure- 
ment of  land  are  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  coming  of  new  conquering 
races  but  to  the  natural  shifts  of  agricultural  systems.  He  suggests  that 
the  bovate,  not  essentially  a  Danish  measure,  was  the  territorial  holding 
of  the  ordinary  peasant  in  the  north,  that  it  contained  twelve  and  a  half 
customary  acres  of  twenty-five  strips,  thus  proving  itself  older  than  the 
two-field  system,  that  it  was  measured  by  the  customary  rod  of  six  yards 
of  the  north,  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  a  measure  of  economic  necessity, 
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but  the  holding  of  the  peasant  who  contributed  one  ox  to  the  plough 
team  of  eight  oxen.  In  like  manner,  the  territorial  virgate  was  not  the 
derivative  of  the  hide,  but  was  the  normal  tenement  of  the  south,  meas- 
ured by  the  virga,  or  rod,  and  containing  thirty  "  customary  acres  ",  or 
sixty-acre  strips  measured  by  the  five-yard  rod  of  the  south.  The 
customary  acre  and  the  customary  rods  of  different  lengths  in  different 
districts  by  which  it  was  measured,  thus  established,  are  very  valuable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  early  land  measures.  Mr.  Turner  might 
have  added  Lincolnshire  to  the  districts  in  which  the  "  stang  "  occurs. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  hide,  the  manorial  system,  and  the 
vill,  the  suggestions,  while  tentative,  are  of  great  importance  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Turner's  mastery  of  the  evidence  and  the  clarity  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  thought.  The  manorial  system  he  takes  back  again  to 
the  Romans,  accepting  those  parts  of  Seebohm's  theory  that  have  not 
been  refuted.  The  hide,  he  suggests,  corresponded  to  the  Roman  lord's 
domain,  and  formed  the  unit  of  allotment  to  the  German  settler,  who 
had  under  him  sixteen  peasants  each  holding  one  virgate,  foreshadowing 
thus  the  five-hide  arrangement  proved  by  Mr.  Round.  The  so-called  big- 
hide  argument  of  Maitland  is  probably  thus  met;  the  free  lordless 
village  remains  a  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Turner  promises  further  discussion. 
The  intermixture  of  the  lord's  strips  with  the  villagers',  which  would 
weigh  against  his  conclusion,  he  believes  to  be  the  result  of  later  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  original  demesne  to  have  been  separate,  although  measured 
in  strips  for  convenience  of  cultivation.  For  the  vill  as  an  agrarian 
unit  he  substitutes  a  "mere  group  of  hides",  an  administrative  unit 
equivalent  to  the  tithing  of  ten  hides,  a  tenth  of  the  hundred,  suggesting 
on  the  authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury  that  Alfred  was  responsible 
for  the  institution  of  the  hundred  and  the  tithing  or  vill.  Such  sug- 
gestions raise  many  questions,  and  lead  one  to  hope  that  Mr.  Turner 
will  soon  carry  his  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  conditions  further — that  he 
will  consider,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  agrarian  unit  in  districts 
like  Norfolk  where,  as  Mr.  Haverfield  has  pointed  out,  the  Roman  villa 
or  farm  did  not  appear. 

N.  Neilson. 

Georgius  Agricola:  Be  Re  Metallica.  Translated  from  the  first 
Latin  edition  of  1556  with  Biographical  Introduction,  Annota- 
tions, and  Appendices  upon  the  Development  of  Mining  Methods, 
Metallurgical  Processes,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Mining  Law 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover,  A.B.,  and  Lou  Henry  Hoover,  A.B.  (London : 
published  for  the  Translators  by  The  Mining  Magazine.  1912. 
Pp.  xxxi,  640.) 

This  translation  of  the  magnum  opus  of  Agricola  is  a  noteworthy 
monument  of  patient  and  intelligent  scholarship  and  generous  private 
expenditure,    and    is    worthily    dedicated    to    Professor    John    Caspar 
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Branner,  of  Stanford  University,  under  the  inspiration  of  whose  teach- 
ing it  was  conceived  and  executed. 

Famous  in  its  day,  Agricola's  De  Re  Metallica  has  been  famous  ever 
since.  For  two  hundred  years  after  its  first  appearance  in  1556,  it  was 
the  principal  authority  in  mining  and  metallurgy;  and  students  and 
teachers  have  frequently  referred  to  it  ever  since.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  English  literature  at  least,  its  splendid  self-explanatory  engrav- 
ings have  been  copied  or  cited  a  great  deal,  and  its  text  very  little.  The 
reason  is,  that  while  the  pictures  are  clear,  the  text  is  obscure.  For 
Agricola,  writing  in  Latin,  coined  numerous  new  Latin  words  for  tech- 
nical terms  which  that  language  could  not  furnish.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  a  German  translation,  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  by  a  professor  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Basel,  where  it  was  published  in  1557,  was  marred  throughout  by  blunders 
due  to  the  translator's  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  and  its  technical 
terminology.  Many  a  student,  trying  to  make  out  the  author's  meaning 
through  the  German  translator's  awful  confusion,  has  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  despair.  Even  to-day  there  exists  no  correct  German  trans- 
lation, and  probably  this  English  translation  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
given  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
original,  the  obscurities  of  which  have  been  removed  by  expert  study  of 
the  text  itself,  comparison  with  an  incomplete  glossary  made  by  Agric- 
ola himself,  and  thorough  research  in  the  technical  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  work  required  both  literary 
and  technical  training — a  combination  rarely  found  in  one  person,  but 
furnished  in  this  case  by  the  partnership  of  husband  and  wife,  both 
Stanford  graduates,  and  the  latter  specially  familiar  with  the  Latin 
language  and  with  editorial  work.  The  result  of  their  mutually  indis- 
pensable labors  is  this  folio,  which  not  only  reproduces,  in  the  splendor 
of  its  vellum  binding,  linen  paper,  beautiful  type,  and  graphic  illustra- 
tions, the  volume  issued  by  Froben  of  Basel  (one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  surpassed  to-day),  but  also 
gives  us  the  means  of  comprehending  and  estimating  Agricola  himself, 
who,  though  recognized,  to  some  extent,  by  his  own  countrymen,  has 
certainly  not  received  from  the  rest  of  the  world  the  praise  he  deserved. 

Agricola  was  born  in  1494,  at  Glauchau,  Saxony;  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig;  was  for  some  years  principal  of  the  municipal 
school  at  Zwickau,  where  he  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  and  published  a 
Latin  grammar;  went  to  Italy,  where  for  three  years  he  studied  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  made,  through  cor- 
respondence, the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  then  Froben's  editor  at 
Basel ;  returned  to  Saxony  and  became  in  1527  town-physician  of 
Joachimsthal,  in  the  busy  mining  district  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Here,  in 
the  intervals  of  practice,  he  eagerly  studied  both  the  practice  and  the 
history  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  subsequently,  while  town-physi- 
cian of  Chemnitz,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1555,  he  began  the 
series  of  publications  upon  which  his  reputation  rests,  and  which  in- 
cludes De  Re  Metallica,  but  also  Bermannus,  a  sort  of  miners'  catechism; 
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De  Ortu  et  Causis  Subterraneorum,  the  first  work  on  physical  geology; 
De  Natura  eorum  quae  effluunt  ex  Terra,  a  treatise  on  subterranean 
waters  and  gases;  De  Natura  Fossilium,  the  first  systematic  mineralogy; 
and  De  Animantibus  Subtcrraneis,  an  account  of  animals  living  under 
ground;  and  many  other  publications  of  less  importance.  In  other  de- 
partments he  published  De  Mensuris  et  Pondcribus,  a  discussion  of 
Greek  and  Roman  weights  and  measures ;  De  Peste,  an  essay  on  the 
plague;  and  a  pamphlet  inspired  by  the  Turkish  siege  of  Vienna  in  1529, 
and  urging  the  extermination  of  the  Turks  by  European  powers,  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  leisure  for  these  numerous  under- 
takings, and  possibly  also  the  means  for  paying  the  printer,  may  have 
come  from  his  interest  in  a  rich  silver-mine,  discovered  in  1530,  for  the 
continuous  dividends  from  which  he  records  in  1545  his  gratitude  to 
God.  It  is  known  also  that  he  was  employed  (and  doubtless  paid)  as  a 
consulting  engineer. 

But  besides  all  this  literary  and  professional  activity,  Agricola 
occupied  a  -singular  position  in  religion  and  politics.  Sympathizing  at 
first  with  the  reformers,  he  refused  to  accept  the  Lutheran  revolt,  and 
remained  to  the  end  a  stanch  Catholic,  urging  even  upon  his  patron,  the 
belligerent  Protestant  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church.  Yet,  so  great  was  the  esteem  and  confidence  inspired  by 
his  personal  character  that  he  was  appointed  by  that  same  duke  burgo- 
master of  the  Protestant  city  of  Chemnitz,  and  held  that  office  for  four 
terms,  besides  serving  on  sundry  occasions  as  a  diplomatic  adviser  or 
representative  of  the  government. 

In  the  sphere  which  was  specially  his  own,  Agricola  did  as  much  as 
any  other  man  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  tradition,  superstition,  and 
alchemy,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  modern  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
metallurgy.  His  work  and  his  character  alike  mark  him  as  truly  great. 
Fame  is  not  merely  merit,  but  merit  recognized  by  many  men;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  may  well  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  such  a  reward 
for  illustrious  service.1 

Special  mention  should  be  made  in  conclusion,  of  the  abundant  foot- 
notes with  which  this  translation  has  been  enriched.  They  were  not 
strictly  necessary  to  the  translation  itself;  but  they  are  precious  and 
welcome  guides  to  the  student  of  medieval  science. 

Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

Les   Origines  Politiques  des   Guerres  de   Religion.     Par  Luciek 

Romier.     Tome  I.  Henri  II.  et  I'ltalie  {1547-1555)-     (Paris: 

Perrin  et  Cie.     1913.     Pp.  ix,  577.) 

This  book  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  author  of  Jacques 
d'Albon  de  Saint  Andre,  Marechal  de  France  (Paris,  1909).     It  is  the 

1  In  recognition  of  their  work  in  translating  and  publishing  this  treatise  the 
first  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  at  a  dinner  of  the  society  held  in  New  York 
on  March  9.     Ed. 
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result  of  studies  among  unedited  documents  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Turin, 
Milan,  Venice,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Lucca,  Flor- 
ence, Sienna,  Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  Innsbruck,  Vienna,  Corsica,  and  the 
little  cities  of  Piedmont  and  Tuscany. 

The  author  has  set  before  himself  a  very  distinct  object.  He  points 
out  that  the  date  1559  marks,  in  the  history  of  France  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  a  brusque  transition.  The  wars  of 
Italy — foreign  wars — end  and  the  Wars  of  Religion — civil  wars — begin. 
Habsburg  and  Valois  no  longer  use  their  resources  in  dynastic  rivalry. 
They  are  compelled  to  use  them  in  retaining  their  power  in  their  own 
states.  Without  denying  the  importance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
elements  as  causes  of  the  Wars  of  Religion,  he  hopes  to  find  in  those 
military  and  diplomatic  facts  some  of  the  reasons  why  "  the  militant 
Reformation  so  suddenly  took  the  place  of  the  suffering  Reformation  ". 

He  calls  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  "  the  knotty  point  of  the  sixteenth 
century "  and  then  proceeds  to  study  very  minutely  its  military  and 
diplomatic  history.  In  four  chapters  of  the  first  book  he  sketches  the 
elements  which  conditioned  the  Italian  wars — the  king,  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  Guises,  the  Cardinal-Protectors,  and  the  Italian  exiles. 
He  has  the  power  of  bold  portraiture  based  on  contemporary  reports  and 
free  from  the  influence  of  traditional  ideas.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the 
king  which  is  living,  even  though  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  the  judg- 
ment that  he  was  "  un  homme  ordinaire  ".  Mr.  Romier  affords  us  him- 
self the  means  of  dissenting  from  this  judgment,  for  instance  the  fact 
that  Henry  II.,  like  Elizabeth,  kept  at  his  council-board  men  of  opposed 
opinions,  his  preference  for  fighting  on  the  northern  border  rather  than 
in  Italy,  and  the  fact  that  he  planned  the  taking  of  Calais,  which  can 
be  supported  not  only  by  the  citations  used  by  Mr.  Romier  but  directly 
by  the  contemporary  ode  of  Michel  de  l'Hospital  and  with  explicit 
details  by  the  manuscript  "  Memoires  de  l'fitat  des  Affaires  de  France 
soubs  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Henri  II."  (Bib.  Nat.,  Cinq  Cents  de  Colbert, 
XXVI.). 

Henry's  war  with  the  pope  in  defense  of  the  Farnese  is  then  de- 
scribed in  the  three  chapters  of  book  II.  Book  III.  in  four  chapters 
sketches  the  disastrous  attempt  of  France  to  act  as  protector  of  Sienna 
in  its  revolt  against  Spain.  Book  IV.  gives  a  brief  but  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  that 
glorious  peace  which  confirmed  France's  possession  of  a  long  list  of 
Italian  conquests.  Book  V.,  not  the  least  valuable,  describes  the  French 
administration  of  Sienna  and  of  Piedmont,  some  of  whose  peasants,  as 
the  writer  learned  this  summer,  cast  wistful  eyes  backward  through  the 
centuries  to  the  time  when  they  were  French. 

The  first  two  books  of  the  second  volume  describe  the  causes  and 
the  outcome  of  the  expedition  of  Guise  against  Naples.  As  against  the 
recent  contention  of  Mr.  Courteault  that  the  idea  that  the  expedition 
was  intended  originally  to  conquer  Naples,  is  "  a  false  tradition  invented 
by  the  Protestant  polemics  of  the  sixteenth  century  ",  Mr.  Romier  shows 
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conclusively  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  a  number  of  contemporary 
writers  and  correspondents  whose  orthodoxy  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  third  book  shows  how  the  King  of  France  definitely  turned  his 
arms  from  the  Alps  toward  the  sea  and  describes  the  Entry  of  the 
French  Reform  upon  the  Field  of  Politics.  The  fourth  book  describes 
the  Reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  Dynasties  in  the  Treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  and  the  Death  of  Henry  II.  The  fifth  book,  the  Retreat  from 
beyond  the  Mountains,  describes  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  of  Montalcino 
and  the  Marriage  of  Savoy.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  conclusion  of 
the  author  that  the  defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  revealing  to  Henry  II.  the 
germs  of  anarchy  in  his  own  states  and  the  international  danger  of 
heresy,  turned  him  into  a  persecutor.  Not  to  mention  many  other 
reasons  against  this  conclusion  Mr.  Romier  himself  points  out  (p.  245) 
that  fifteen  days  before  St.  Quentin  the  king  issued  two  edicts  instituting 
the  "  inquisitors  of  the  faith  "  and  ordered  the  punishment  without  mercy 
of  those  "obstinate  in  bad  opinions  about  the  faith". 

The  author's  statement  that  "  the  French  Protestants  even  after  the 
nobles  had  invaded  their  congregations  never  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment any  demands  except  ones  concerning  worship  or  religion  "  is  true. 
But  at  least  two  considerations  make  us  hesitate  to  argue  that  "the 
origins  of  the  French  Reform  were  religious,  intellectual,  economic  but 
not  in  the  least  degree  political  ".  The  Estates  of  Pontoise  met  on  the 
verge  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Huguenot  sentiment  was  mani- 
festly very  strong  in  it  and  it  was  dominated  more  by  Coligny  than  by 
any  other  person,  but  the  Cahier  of  the  Noblesse  contains  a  very  extra- 
ordinary series  of  political  demands :  no  similar  ideas  had  been  heard  in 
France  since  the  Estates  General  of  Tours.  When  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  had  freed  the  Huguenots  from  their  reverence  for  a  king 
who  murdered  his  vassals,  while  guests  in  his  own  palace,  a  flood  of 
daring  political  ideas  poured  from  Huguenot  pens.  They  were  not 
formed  in  a  night.  These  considerations  raise  the  question  whether  the 
phrase  "nullement  d'ordre  politique"  applied  to  the  origins  of  the 
French  Reform  is  not  too  strong.  So  also  in  reading  "the  first  armed 
movements  were  caused  by  economic  rather  than  religious  causes", 
one  is  reminded  of  Hauser's  comment  on  the  sixteenth-century  Italian 
historians  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  who  are  wont  to  see  in  it  "  Un  pende 
tout  sauf  religion  ". 

If  any  unfavorable  criticism  is  to  be  passed  on  this  scholarly  and 
successful  book  it  would  be  the  slight  one  that  occasionally  there  is  a 
little  too  much  of  it.  The  writer  has  discovered  so  much  that  is  new  and 
valuable  in  the  archives  he  has  visited  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
escape  altogether  the  besetting  temptation  of  men  who  really  write  from 
manuscript  sources,  the  temptation  to  give  superfluous  details.  We  do 
not  need  to  know  the  itinerary  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este,  "the  Cardinal 
Protector  "  of  France,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  his  various  dwelling- 
places  in  the  Eternal  City,  nor  the  names  of  the  chief  guests  at  his  great 
banquet.     On  page  369  of  volume  I.  there  is  a  paragraph  of  fifty-six 
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words  of  which  twenty-six  tell  us  facts  that  needed  no  further  record 
than  the  one  Mr.  Romier's  industry  found  in  the  private  letters  he  cites 
from  the  archives  of  Naples,  Modena,  and  Sienna.  The  main  lines  of 
his  brilliant  narrative  would  come  out  more  strongly  if  he  suppressed 
these  details,  which  have  a  perfectly  legitimate  place  in  correspondence, 
are  admissible  sparingly  in  biography,  but  really  are  hardly  worthy  of 
record  in  the  history  of  so  weighty  a  matter  as  the  "  Political  Origins 
of  the  Wars  of  Religion  ". 

All  differences  of  opinion  on  separate  points  aside,  it  is  evident  Mr. 
Romier  has  made  known  a  large  mass  of  new  and  valuable  material  and 
produced  a  book  which  every  student  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  must 
read. 

Paul  van  Dyke. 

Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England:  an  Historical  Survey. 

By  James  Gairdner,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.     Edited  by  William 

Hunt,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     Volume  IV.     (London:  Macmillan  and 

Company.     1913.     Pp.  xiv,  422.) 

When  Dr.  Gairdner  began,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  to  write  his 
history  of  Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  England,  it  was  his  intention 
to  carry  the  story  down  to  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  in  1570, 
as  the  event  marking  the  final  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
Rome.  Had  he  adhered  to  the  dimensions  adopted  for  the  first  two 
volumes,  it  is  possible  that  his  aim  might  have  been  accomplished;  but 
from  the  very  outset  the  work  grew  under  his  hand  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  realized,  some  time  before  the  close  of  his  life,  that  his  magnum 
opus  would  inevitably  remain  unfinished.  He  lived  to  see  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume,  which  covers  the  entire  reign  of  Edward  VI. ; 
the  fourth,  which  lies  before  us,  and  which  treats  only  of  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Mary,  was  left  in  manuscript,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
when  death  overtook  him  on  November  4,  1912.  In  fulfillment  of  a 
promise  made  several  years  before,  his  friend,  Dr.  William  Hunt,  has 
now  revised,  amplified,  and  published  this  manuscript,  thus  bringing  the 
story  to  an  end  with  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  reader  that  the  work  of  the  editor  has  been  one  of  unusual 
difficulty.  Fairness  to  Dr.  Gairdner  demanded  the  preservation,  with 
religious  care,  of  the  exact  import  of  every  sentence  that  he  wrote;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  verbal  alterations,  and  the  excision  of 
passages  more  or  less  repeated,  were  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
author's  powers  were  clearly  failing  at  the  time  that  the  manuscript 
was  composed.  These  two  laborious,  and  at  times  almost  incongruous, 
duties,  Dr.  Hunt  has  performed  with  the  utmost  skill  and  success;  when- 
ever addition  or  alteration  has  been  necessary  he  has  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Dr.  Gairdner's  words  and  his  own,  by  the  use  of  square 
brackets.  Clearly  the  work  of  the  editor  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment  is  a  truly  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
depth  and  power  of  scholarly  solidarity  and  friendship. 
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The  accuracy  and  range  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  knowledge  of  the  sources, 
as  well  as  the  strong  clerical  bias  with  which  all  his  later  works  were 
tinged,  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  emphasis  here.1  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  testify  that  in  the  present  volume,  the  first  rather  than  the 
second  of  these  two  characteristics  is  on  the  whole  the  more  prominent. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  reign  of  Mary  the  party  with 
which  he  sympathized  is  in  power;  or  to  the  moderating  influence  of 
Dr.  Hunt's  editorial  labors,  or  to  the  fact  that  increasing  age  brought 
with  it  increasing  charity  of  judgment — it  is  certain  that  in  the  present 
volume  the  author  does  not  give  the  impression  of  being  possessed  with 
the  same  overpowering  desire  to  vilify  heresy  and  heretics,  which  dis- 
figured certain  portions  of  its  predecessors.  Not  that  the  reader  is  left 
in  any  doubt  as  to  where  Dr.  Gairdner's  sympathies  lie :  but  other  things 
are  not  sacrificed  to  the  expression  of  them :  one  feels  that  one  is  perus- 
ing here,  not  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  but  a  careful,  detailed  story  of  a 
most  complicated  year,  by  a  recognized  master,  whose  opinion,  even  if 
one  cannot  agree  with  it,  always  demands  careful  and  respectful  con- 
sideration. The  theory  of  the  continuity  of  heresy,  which  loomed  so 
large  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  book,  is  suffered  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground here:  the  aim  of  the  author  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  empha- 
size the  indubitable  virtues  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  adherents,  than  to 
objurgate  Foxe  and  his  heroes.  In  cases  where  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  religious  or  political  considerations  have  been  the  determining 
factors,  Dr.  Gairdner  is  certainly  not  always  convincing;  he  tends  always 
to  over-emphasize  the  one  when  Catholic  acts  are  concerned,  but  reverses 
the  process  when  judging  the  deeds  of  the  Protestants.  But  even  in 
this  respect,  the  present  volume  is  an  improvement  on  the  predecessors. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  a  foot-note  ap- 
pended by  the  editor  to  an  excerpt  from  Dr.  Gairdner's  earlier  work — 
The  English  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1903),  which  Dr.  Hunt 
has  borrowed  to  form  the  final  paragraph  of  the  present  volume.  In 
the  passage  in  question  Dr.  Gairdner  spoke  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
and  Mary  as  a  "political  marriage  entered  into  on  both  sides  from  a 
desire  to  bring  an  erring  nation  back  into  the  unity  of  Christendom  ". 
And  Dr.  Hunt  comments  editorially :  "  Dr.  Gairdner  would  not  have 
written  thus  in  1912:  as  this  volume  shows,  he  had  then  come  to  see 
that  on  the  Emperor's  side  the  security  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  far 
more  powerful  motive  than  desire  for  the  re-conversion  of  England." 

Lastly,  the  present  volume  has  a  very  considerable  advantage  over 
its  predecessors,  in  that  it  covers  a  much  smaller  field,  and  is  therefore 
far  more  minute  and  detailed.  The  story  of  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  will  probably  never  be  told  again  with  greater  thorough- 
ness. The  fact  that  the  earlier  installments  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  book 
were  written,  not  only  from  a  somewhat  similar  standpoint,  but  also  on  a 
similar  scale  to  that  of  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 

1  Cf.  the  notices  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  present  work  in  vol.  XIV., 
PP-  573-574  and  vol.  XVII.,  pp.  366-367  of  this  journal. 
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militated  seriously  against  their  value  and  originality;  but  here  the 
proportions  are  very  different,  and  the  author's  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  sources  has  a  far  more  favorable  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Dr. 
Gairdner's  name  will  live  for  many  years  as  a  model  for  archivists  and 
annalists.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fourth  volume  of  Lollardy  and  the 
Reformation  of  England  will  leave  his  reputation  as  an  historian  at  a 
higher  point  than  did  its  predecessors. 

Roger  Bigelow  Merriman. 

The  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews.     By  John  Herkless,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Robert  Kerr  Hannay.     Volume  IV.    (Edinburgh  and  London : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1913.     Pp.  252.) 
This  history  of  the  archbishops  of  St.   Andrews  continues  on  its 
course  with  true  Scottish  steadiness.     The  present  volume,  the  fourth, 
consists  of  a  life  of  David  Beaton.     He  was  the  only  Scottish  ecclesiastic 
to  attain  the  coveted  rank  of  cardinal  and  may  in  this  sense  be  accounted 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  great  Scottish  churchmen.     But  even  he 
owed  his  dignity  less  to  his  own  services  than  to  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics.    He  became  a  cardinal  in  1538.     A  few  years  earlier  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  had  defied  the  pope.     It  was  important  to  hold  Scotland  to 
the  cause  of  Rome  and  Beaton  was  made  a  cardinal  that  the  Scottish 
Church  might  have  rank  and  authority  to  strengthen  it  against  disin- 
tegrating influences  from  England. 

Beaton  himself  played  steadily  the  game  of  the  see  of  Rome  and 
carried  out  the  policy  of  crushing  pitilessly  the  Reformation  movement. 
He  coerced  opinion,  persecuted  preachers,  burnt  heretics.  But  he  was 
pitted  against  a  John  Knox  and  he  found  his  path  thorny.  The  Scottish 
history  of  the  time  is  a  complex  record  of  inglorious  intrigue.  England 
threw  her  influence  against  the  court  and  church  party  in  Scotland 
while  France  supported  them.  England  warred  on  Scotland  and  the 
crushing  defeat  at  Solway  Moss  in  which  King  James  of  Scotland  lost 
his  life  might  well  have  led  to  a  triumph  of  English  influence. 

But  the  Scots  are  a  stiff-necked  people.  The  marriage  of  the  young 
Queen  Mary  to  Henry  VIII. 's  son  Edward  would  have  united  the  two 
crowns.  But  this  the  Scots  would  not  have.  Beaton  was  the  real  ruler 
of  Scotland  at  this  juncture  and,  for  good  or  ill,  he  defeated  English 
plans  and  threw  Scotland  more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  France. 
Present-day  visitors  to  the  little  university  city  of  St.  Andrews  are 
shown  the  grey  ruins  of  the  old  castle  perched  on  rocks  at  whose  base 
the  waters  of  the  North  Sea  beat  in  almost  ceaseless  unrest.  The  castle 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  tragic  events  in  Scottish  history. 
Here  on  a  May  day  in  1547  Beaton  was  murdered  by  conspirators  whose 
motive  was  revenge  for  the  burning  of  the  Protestant,  George  Wishart. 
John  Knox  records  the  details  of  the  murder  with  something  like  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm.  It  was  out  of  these  stern  passions  that  Scotland's  in- 
tolerant Presbyterianism  was  born. 
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Mr.  Herkless,  who  is  not  merely  a  professor  at  St.  Andrews  but  also 
provost  of  the  city,  tells  his  story  with  no  touch  of  imaginative  insight 
or  dramatic  skill.  Yet  Beaton  is  a  figure  worthy  of  striking  portrayal. 
Though  he  was  the  celibate  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church,  he  yet  had  at 
least  eleven  sons  and  also,  it  is  said,  six  daughters,  each  of  them  by  a 
different  mother.  Most  of  the  sons  and  daughters  were  legitimated. 
Beaton  knew  no  shame  in  regard  to  his  children.  One  at  least  of  his 
daughters  was  married  in  his  presence  with  great  pomp  and  was  heavily 
dowered  by  her  father.  His  children  married  into  the  best  Scottish 
families  and  Beaton's  blood  still  runs  strong  in  the  nobility  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  strange  tale,  in  the  light  of  our  present-day  thought.  We  have 
in  this  volume  the  facts  laboriously  and  accurately  compiled  from  original 
authorities  but  we  have  not  the  magic  quality  that  would  make  of  such  a 
story  living  history. 

Select  Charters  of  Trading  Companies,  A.  D.  1530-ijoj.  Edited 
for  the  Selden  Society  by  Cecil  T.  Carr.  [Publications  of  the 
Selden  Society,  vol.  XXVIII.]  (London:  Bernard  Quaritch. 
1913.  Pp.  cxxxvi,  322.) 
The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  to  1720.  By  William  Robert  Scott,  M.A., 
D.Phil.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  Volume  I.  The  General  Development  of  the  Joint- 
Stock  System  to  1720.  (Cambridge:  The  University  Press. 
1912.     Pp.  lvi,  488.) 

It  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  advancing  interest  in  English 
■economic  history  when  two  important  works  so  nearly  in  the  same  field, 
the  one  devoted  primarily  to  making  accessible  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
the  other  to  their  interpretation,  appear  practically  simultaneously.  Mr. 
Carr's  volume  in  the  Selden  Society,  however,  like  its  predecessors  in 
that  series,  is  by  no  means  merely  a  reprint  of  documents.  An  intro- 
duction of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  forms  an  essay  on  the  growth 
of  incorporated  companies  comparable  with  Professor  Maitland's  classic 
treatises  on  various  phases  of  the  law  in  the  early  volumes  of  that 
society's  publications.  Nevertheless  the  original  material  is  its  most 
characteristic  content.  The  forty-one  charters  are  all  drawn  from  the 
Patent  Rolls  and  all  printed  here  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  Mr.  Carr 
gives  information  concerning  the  places  where  a  large  number  of  other 
charters  are  to  be  found  in  print.  As  usual  among  English  writers,  he  is 
deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  work  done  in  America,  and  fails  to  note  the 
Staplers'  charters  of  1561  and  1617  printed  in  Jenckes's  The  Staple  of 
England,  and  the  large  extracts  from  the  charters  of  the  Merchants 
Adventurers  printed  in  Lingelbach's  The  Merchants  Adventurers  of 
England.  But  these  are  relatively  small  omissions  and  with  the  guidance 
given  in  this  volume  a  student  can  now  do  what  was  practically  im- 
possible a  few  years  ago,  obtain  a  general  conspectus  of  the  whole  body 
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of  fundamental  material  needed  for  an  understanding,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  found  from  their  charters,  of  the  exploring,  trading,  manufacturing, 
and  colonizing  companies  which  were  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  second  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth. 

The  first  of  the  charters  here  printed  is  that  of  the  merchants  trading 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  granted  in  1530,  a  company  whose  history  has 
been  particularly  obscure.  This  grant  became  the  immediate  model  for 
later  patents  to  the  same  company  and  to  the  merchants  trading  to 
France,  and  not  improbably  for  still  other  early  charters.  Since  so  many 
charters  of  the  larger  commercial  and  plantation  companies  have  been 
already  printed,  those  chosen  for  this  volume  are  predominantly  of  com- 
panies for  mining,  manufacturing,  fishing,  and  similar  purposes;  but 
various  supplementary  or  previously  neglected  grants  to  the  Muscovy, 
Levant,  Newfoundland,  and  African  companies  are  included.  The 
series  is  closed  with  two  charters  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  one  for 
an  insurance  company,  the  other  for  a  pawnbroking  society  organized 
for  philanthropic  purposes. 

Among  the  interesting  and  relatively  unfamiliar  points  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Carr's  introduction  are  the  gradual  and  cumulative  and  so  to  speak 
experimental  progress  of  the  device  of  incorporation  for  bodies  of  this 
sort.  Religious,  charitable,  educational,  and  municipal  bodies  were 
early  treated  as  corporations,  but  the  growth  of  the  same  conception  in 
connection  with  industrial  or  trading  groups  seems  to  have  begun  only 
with  the  grant  of  powers  of  self-government  to  certain  groups  of  mer- 
chants in  1391,  attaining  practical  completeness  by  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Companies  for  distant  trade  were  the  most  interesting  forms  of 
this  incorporation  and  the  series  here  published,  beginning  with  the 
charter  of  the  Muscovy  Company  in  1555,  covers  a  geographical  extent 
which  spreads  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  East  Indies.  The  narrative  of  the  history  of  these  com- 
panies cannot  all  be  drawn,  however,  from  these  documents,  and  in  that 
part  of  it  which  depends  on  other  sources  there  is  much  that  is  uncertain 
and  much  that  is  obscure.  Mr.  Carr's  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
Eastland  Company  is  an  instance  of  the  former,  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Levant  Company  an  instance  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  his  de- 
scription of  the  gradual  identification  of  the  position  of  member  with 
that  of  stockholder  in  the  East  India  Company  is  especially  illuminating. 
Incorporation  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  and  trading  companies  ran 
easily  into  monopolies  and  the  history  of  one  movement  leads  Mr.  Can- 
naturally  into  a  rather  full  account  of  the  other. 

In  the  later  seventeenth  century  there  was  an  obvious  tendency  to 
extend  certain  corporations  beyond  the  object  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended;  mining  companies  being  combined  with  lotteries, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  public  charities;  proposals  being  made 
to  unite  fishing  companies  with  the  monopoly  of  the  minting  of  small 
coins  and  the  farm  of  the  tobacco  and  salt  duties.     The  Hollow  Sword 
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Blade  Company  owned  lands  in  Ireland  and  carried  en  banking  in 
London,  besides  still  other  interests.  But  the  shadow  of  the  period  of 
South  Sea  Company  speculation  was  by  the  time  these  companies  were 
organized  already  falling  on  the  country  and  giving  to  the  companies 
an  abnormal  growth.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  insurance  was  in 
the  beginning,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be  in  the  end,  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
naturally  belonging  in  the  sphere  of  governmental  activity,  rather  than 
in  that  of  private  enterprise,  as  was  notably  true  also  of  the  water 
supply  of  towns.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  matter  of  chance  that 
such  public  concerns  fell  eventually  into  the  hands  of  private  investors 
and  that  this  condition  of  affairs  was  long  looked  upon  as  normal,  if  not 
necessary. 

Many  of  the  same  points  as  are  treated  in  Mr.  Carr's  introduction 
are  discussed  at  still  further  length  and  with  greater  fullness,  though 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  in  Professor  Scott's  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies. The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  work,  which  were  the 
first  to  appear,  have  already  been  reviewed  in  this  journal  (XVI.  604; 
XVII.  370).  The  ingenious  plan  of  leaving  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  till  after  the  completion  of  the  other  two,  if  somewhat  perplex- 
ing to  the  reader,  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  to  draw  upon  an 
immense  amount  of  detail  in  making  the  generalizations  that  are  the 
special  interest  and  value  of  this  volume.  In  estimating  the  work,  which 
is  now  completed,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  state 
that  as  a  whole  it  is  a  work  of  unusual  erudition,  originality,  and  value. 
No  such  large  body  of  widely  sought  facts  has  heretofore  been  brought 
together  for  the  elucidation  of  any  single  problem  of  economic  history. 
Professor  Scott's  constructive  ability  has  moreover  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  utilizing  these  materials  in  making  a  continuous,  logical,  and 
interesting  narrative. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  this  narrative  is  its  statement  and 
description  of  a  series  of  alternating  periods  of  financial  activity  and 
depression  analogous  to  those  already  familiar  in  later  ages.  These 
periods  of  prosperity  and  crisis  are  brought  out  by  skillfully  weaving 
the  history  of  government  finances  in  with  that  of  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies, as  one  after  another  they  obtained  their  charters  and  engaged 
in  trade,  and  with  the  history  of  privateering  and  other  characteristic 
forms  of  contemporary  speculation.  The  proceeds  of  the  subsidies 
granted  by  Parliament,  of  the  loans  negotiated  by  Gresham  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  the  ordinary  revenue  from  customs  and  crown 
property  are  ingeniously  combined  with  the  amount  of  dividends  earned 
by  the  joint-stock  companies  and  with  the  plunder  brought  home  from 
the  seas  by  Drake  and  Cumberland,  to  show  how  much  capital  was  in 
the  country  and  how  profitably  or  unprofitably  it  was  employed.  Thus  a 
succession  of  crises  or  depressions  in  1569— 1574,  1587-1603,  1620— 1625, 
and  at  similar  intervals  alternated  with  intervening  periods  of  prosperity, 
according  to  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation,  until  the  series,  so  far  as  this 
work  is  concerned,  culminated  in  the  South  Sea  boom  and  its  collapse 
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in  1720.  This  outline  of  events  furnishes  a  convenient  thread  upon  which 
to  arrange  the  occurrences  and  conditions  that  Mr.  Scott  is  interested  in 
describing.  It  possesses  unity,  impressiveness,  and  interest.  But  we  do 
not  find  the  evidence  for  its  correctness  entirely  convincing.  We  have 
a  haunting  feeling  that,  during  the  early  periods  at  least,  the  same 
material  could  be  rearranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  reverse  the  periods  of 
crisis  and  prosperity,  and  yet  not  impugn  the  truth  of  any  of  Mr.  Scott's 
actual  statements  of  concrete  fact.  Since  this  review  will  be  read  by 
historians  rather  than  economists  it  may  perhaps  be  said  without  offense 
that  some  of  the  reasoning  in  Mr.  Scott's  work  is  rigorous  enough  to 
suit  economists,  but  not  to  suit  historians.  The  proof  given  for  the 
disposition  of  Drake's  plunder  brought  home  in  1580,  as  given  on  pages 
78—82,  is  too  tenuous  to  be  safely  used,  as  it  later  is,  as  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  It  is  ingenious,  interesting,  and  may  be  correct,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  unquestionable.  There  is  besides  a  constant  tendency 
to  rely  on  the  financial  interpretation  of  events  which  may  well  be 
explained  in  other  ways.  The  crisis  of  1569-1574  is  given  a  much 
larger  influence  in  the  advance  of  English  privateering  against  Spain 
than  the  narrative  itself  justifies.  Elizabeth's  decisions  are  often 
attributed  to  financial  motives  when  this  explanation  is  readily  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  she  accepted  the  same  policy  somewhat  later,  usually 
too  late,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  A  queen's  vacillating 
disposition  is  just  as  truly  an  historical  influence  as  the  condition  of  the 
money-market.  The  whole  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  parlia- 
mentary action  in  favor  of  the  Muscovy  Company  in  1566,  given  on 
Pa£e  35.  is  supposititious.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  no 
authority  exists  for  it;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  council  had 
already  taken  the  same  action  in  1564  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty  gave 
a  similar  decision  in  1572. 

This  tendency  to  give  to  events  a  purely  financial  explanation,  and  to 
arrange  them  in  a  sequence  that  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  obviously 
justified,  are  perhaps  small  criticisms  of  a  work  of  such  solidity.  The 
somewhat  bizarre  method  of  punctuation  is  a  still  smaller  one.  Every- 
thing else  is  of  the  best.  Index,  bibliography,  foot-notes,  tables,  print, 
and  paper  are  all  clear,  adequate,  and  valuable.  Interspersed  among 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  narratives  of  these  periods  of  prosperity  and 
decline  are  valuable  descriptive  chapters  devoted  to  important  aspects  of 
the  development  of  joint-stock  companies:  their  origin,  the  legislation  on 
monopolies,  their  exploitation  by  the  crown,  and  their  position  in  a 
general  philosophic  scheme.  This  concluding  volume,  following  on  its 
two  notable  predecessors,  establishes  in  full  security  the  position  of 
Professor  Scott's  work  as  the  standard  work  in  the  field,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  it  can  at  any  early  period  be  superseded. 

Edward  P.  Cheyney. 
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The  Naval  Tracts  of  Sir  William  Monson.  Edited,  with  a  com- 
mentary drawn  from  the  State  Papers  and  other  original  Sources, 
by  M.  Oppenheim.  Volumes  III.,  IV.  [Publications  of  the 
Navy  Records  Society,  vols.  XLIIL,  XLV.]  (London:  The 
Navy  Records  Society.  1913.  Pp.  x,  443;  x,  442.) 
Of  the  essential  qualifications  for  writing  an  account  of  the  navy  and 
naval  affairs  under  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  Sir  William 
Monson  possessed  two  in  eminent  degree.  He  lived  long  and  in  the 
centre  of  events.  Born  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  lived 
to  see  Charles  I.  at  war  with  Parliament.  Escaping  from  the  life  of  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  to  the  deck  of  a  privateer  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
two  years  later  he  commanded  a  ship  of  his  own,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month served  as  a  volunteer  on  the  queen's  pinnace  against  the  Armada. 
Thenceforth  he  took  an  active  part  in  those  expeditions  by  which,  so  long 
as  she  lived,  Elizabeth  waged  retributive  warfare  against  Spain;  and  on 
her  death  he  was  commissioned  Admiral  of  the  Narrow  Seas  by  her 
successor.  Driven  from  his  place  by  the  charge  that  he  received  a 
Spanish  pension,  sent  to  the  Tower  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Over- 
bury  poisoning  case,  and  finally  losing  his  sovereign's  favor  entirely  by 
implication  in  a  project  to  supersede  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  James's 
affections  by  Monson's  son,  he  saw  service  but  once  again,  and  that  but 
briefly,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  raised  by  Charles  I.  with  ship-money. 
To  this  retirement  we  owe,  in  considerable  part  at  least,  the  six  books  of 
Naval  Tracts  on  which  whatever  fame  he  has  must  rest ;  and,  as  the 
first  English  seaman  to  write  at  any  length  on  naval  affairs,  he  occupies 
an  eminent  place  in  the  literature  of  that  service.  His  writings,  pre- 
served in  manuscript  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  nearly  three 
generations  after  his  death,  did  not  find  their  way  into  print  until  the 
dangers  from  Holland  and  Spain,  with  which  they  were  largely  con- 
cerned, were  past;  and  it  was  almost  precisely  two  hundred  years  after 
their  appearance  as  part  of  Churchill's  Voyages  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  Navy  Records  Society  some  ten  years  ago 
undertook  their  publication  under  Mr.  Oppenheim's  editorship.  At  that 
time  only  the  first  two  volumes,  with  long  and  elaborate  introduction  and 
notes,  appeared.  Now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  we  have  two  more, 
without  introduction  and  with  few  notes  as  compared  with  the  two 
earlier  volumes,  but  with  appendixes  consisting  of  extracts  from  state 
papers  enlarging  and  illustrating  the  statements  in  the  text.  We  still 
have  to  expect  what  to  seventeenth-century  minds  at  least,  and  in  no 
small  measure  to-day,  is  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  his 
writings,  the  famous  Book  of  Stratagems.  The  present  volumes  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  historical  and  geographical  aspects  of  naval 
affairs  between  1604  and  1636;  the  organization,  customs,  and  duties  of 
the  navy  and  its  officers  during  this  period;  and  the  historical  sketches 
of  early  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  explorers  and  conquerors,  with 
digressions   on   the   state   of  trade,  navigation,   colonization,   and  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge.  Of  these  the  last,  save  for  sidelights  on  Monson's 
contemporaries,  is  perhaps  the  least  important;  and,  save  for  the  naval 
antiquarian,  the  third  book  is  of  little  more  value.  The  principal  addi- 
tions to  knowledge  are  the  supplementary  items  of  information  he  con- 
tributes to  the  details  of  expeditions  in  which  he  took  part  or  of  which 
he  knew,  and  these  have,  of  course,  been  long  available.  What  is  really 
new  lies  in  the  appendixes,  and  for  these  the  student  of  the  period  must 
be  grateful.  When  the  two  succeeding  volumes  appear,  and  one  may 
venture  to  hope  it  may  be  soon,  we  shall  have  for  the  first  time,  in  con- 
venient form,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
documents ;  and  one  of  not  merely  naval  interest.  Whatever  changes 
were  made  by  his  earlier  editor,  however  little  his  style  appealed  to  that 
unknown  reviser  and  his  character  to  Mr.  Oppenheim,  literature  has  too 
long  neglected  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Dedications,  character  sketches,  moral  reflections  scattered 
throughout  among  stories  of  adventure  and  the  dry  detail  of  naval  man- 
agement, provide  the  patient  reader  with  a  real  treasury  of  entertain- 
ment no  less  than  knowledge;  and  the  literary  no  less  than  the  naval 
historian  owes  to  the  Navy  Records  Society  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  less 
profound  because  it  is  not  often  realized. 

W.  C.  Abbott. 

Ireland  under  the  Commonwealth:  being  a  Selection  of  Documents 
relating   to   the    Government   of  Ireland  from   1651   to    1659. 
Edited,    with    Historical    Introduction   and    Notes,   by   Robert 
Dunlop,  M.A.     [Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
Historical   Series,   no.   XVII.]      (Manchester:    The  University 
Press.     1913.     Pp.  clxxvi,  282;  lxxviii,  283-753.) 
Not  many  phenomena  in  the  world  of  history  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  relatively  recent  discovery  of  Ireland  by  the  historians.     The 
older  work  of  D'Alton  and  Prendergast,  the  many  documentary  publica- 
tions, Miss  Hickson's  essay,  with  those  of  Litton  Falkiner,  Bonn's  study 
of  colonization,  Mrs.  Green's  philippic,  Bagwell,  and  now  Wilson,  have 
supplemented  and  enlarged  the  work  of  Gardiner  and  Lecky,  and  led  the 
way  to  cultivation  of  what  has  proved  a  fertile  field  for  many  workers. 
In  this  distinguished  list  the  present  volumes  must  take  high  place,  no 
less  for  the  important  original  material  they  contain  than  for  the  excel- 
lent essay  by  which  that  material  is  introduced.     No  one  who  has  read 
the  notes  and  reviews  of  books  on  Irish  history  by  the  editor  of  these 
documents,  which  run  back  through  many  years  of  the  English  Historical 
Review,  can  fail  to  recognize  his  eminent  fitness  to  write  such  a  sketch 
of  Anglo-Irish  relations  under  the  Tudors,  the  early  Stuarts,  and  Crom- 
well.    Covering  virtually  the  same  ground  as  Bagwell's  volumes  it  forms 
an  admirable  commentary  on  the  results  of  that  work;  and  within  such 
compass  it  is  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  essay  on  English  policy 
toward    Ireland   in   that   eventful    period.     The    conclusion   which    Mr. 
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Dunlop  has  drawn  from  his  years  of  study  is,  indeed,  not  new.  "  The 
Rebellion  ",  he  writes,  "  presented  itself  to  me  as  an  episode  in  the  great 
European  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
which  England  and  Ireland  found  themselves  in  opposite  camps,  accentu- 
ated by  the  special  difference  between  them  in  the  matter  of  legislative 
independence  claimed  by  Ireland  and  denied  by  England  .  .  .  that  the 
crash  came  precisely  when  it  did  was  largely  an  accident";  and  "only 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  Catholic  population  ",  could  the  "  relapse 
into  Popery  have  been  prevented  ".  This  was  not  to  be.  "  To  turn  back 
the  clock  of  history  was  impossible.  England  had  once  had  her  chance  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Irish.  She  had  neglected  it  and  the 
opportunity  was  never  to  occur  again."  A  vast  deal  of  investigation  and 
controversy  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  Macaulay  wrote;  yet  if  one 
compares  this  with  his  words  on  this  same  subject,  despite  the  discovery 
of  masses  of  source  material  since  his  time,  and  years  of  scholarly  effort, 
no  two  opinions  could  well  be  more  alike.  It  is  much  to  have  such  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  an  opinion  whose  ramifications  extend  in  so  many 
directions  and  have  been  so  often  denied  or  distorted. 

The  documents  themselves,  transcribed,  the  editor  tells  us,  many 
years  ago  as  part  of  a  collection  made  in  preparation  for  a  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Ireland,  which  unfortunately  was  not  written,  begin 
with  the  instructions  to  Ludlow  and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in 
July,  1651,  and  end  with  "an  order  prohibiting  the  observance  of  super- 
stitious Christmas  holidays  "  of  December,  1659.  They  are  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  the  Commonwealth  Records,  the  Depositions  relat- 
ing to  the  Massacres,  copies  of  the  Commissioners'  letters,  and  like 
material  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  They  include  almost  every  variety  of  testi- 
mony, chiefly,  however,  official,  regarding  the  English  occupation,  con- 
quest, policy,  and  practice  in  Ireland  during  those  eventful  years;  and 
comprise,  as  the  editor  observes,  "  a  fairly  complete  record  of  all  that  is 
likely  to  prove  of  value  to  a  student  of  the  period";  at  least,  one  may 
qualify  slightly,  on  the  political  side.  Students  of  the  period  have,  in- 
deed, already  made  use  of  the  sources  whence  these  extracts  were  drawn. 
They  were  discovered  by  Prendergast,  who  wrote  chiefly  from  them  his 
Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland;  and  these  very  transcripts  made  by 
Mr.  Dunlop  were  used  by  Professor  Gardiner  as  the  basis  of  much  of 
his  later  volumes.  So  far  as  can  be  observed  from  his  foot-notes  Mr. 
Bagwell  has  used  only  one  of  the  items,  the  instructions  of  March  19, 
1654-1655  (A  26)  and  possibly  two  other  notes.  Yet  though  Prender- 
gast and  Gardiner  have  pretty  well  covered  the  field  between  them  there 
yet  remains  in  this  collection,  which  both  of  them  used,  no  small  amount 
of  material  which  later  gleaners,  attacking  the  problem  from  a  still 
different  angle  than  politics  or  its  reverse  side,  religion,  will  find  of 
value;  as  well  as  that  which  will  enable  them  to  check  more  closely  their 
predecessors'  work.     Certainly  any  one  who  pretends  to  knowledge  of 
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the  period  must  hereafter  take  full  account  of  these  volumes.  They  add 
new  distinction  to  the  increasingly  important  list  of  historical  contribu- 
tions which  justify  the  existence  of  the  University  of  Manchester  his- 
torical series  to  a  degree  not  often  equalled  by  similar  enterprises. 

W.  C.  Abbott. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
By  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  by  Charles  Harding  Firth, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  University  of  Ox- 
ford. In  six  volumes.  Volume  I.  (London:  Macmillan  and 
Company.     1913.     Pp.  xxxvi,  516.) 

It  seems  not  merely  "  surprising  ",  as  Professor  Firth  observes,  that 
no  illustrated  edition  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  has  hitherto 
been  issued.  When  one  considers  that  since  the  appearance  of  its  first 
two  volumes  some  sixty-five  years  ago  Macaulay's  History  has  been, 
if  not  the  most  admired,  almost  certainly  the  most  widely  read  historical 
work  in  the  English  language ;  that  in  this  same  period  the  art  of 
illustration  has  been  revolutionized;  and  that  it  has  been  so  lavishly 
applied  to  so  many  books  so  much  less  worth  while,  it  seems  incredible 
that  a  work  whose  picturesque  quality  invites  to  illustration  should  have 
gone  so  long  unadorned.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  pictures  the  many 
reprints  of  Lodge,  the  Oxford  historical  portraits,  the  beautiful  Goupil 
Stuart  series,  Green,  Traill,  and  a  host  of  minor  publications  seem  to 
prove;  and  it  is  the  more  curious  that  the  two  most  eminent  of  English 
historians,  all  things  considered,  should  have  been  so  neglected.  It  may 
be  that  the  publishers  have  thought  that  good  history  needed  no  pictures; 
or  that  there  may  linger  in  some  quarters  a  feeling  that  scholarship  and 
literature  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  illustration;  or  that  learning  un- 
adorned is  adorned  the  most.  Whatever  the  cause  the  result  has  been 
unfortunate  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  most 
interesting  venture,  and  on  the  appearance  of  its  initial  volume. 

Such  a  work  as  this  must  be  judged  by  two  standards,  the  one 
editorial,  the  other  pictorial.  From  the  first,  despite  the  announcement, 
we  are  at  present  barred ;  since  it  appears  that  whatever  notes  are  to  be 
contributed  by  Professor  Firth  to  the  elucidation  or  correction  of 
Macaulay's  text  are  to  be  confined  to  a  final  and  apparently  a  separate 
volume,  and  not  inserted  at  the  point  to  which  they  refer.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  as  an  editorial  device,  it  effectually  suspends 
judgment  till  the  work  is  complete.  We  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  on 
the  illustrations.  The  danger  always  is  that  such  books  as  this  may 
fall  into  the  error  of  pure  decoration  or  even  mere  prettiness.  Against 
this  error  the  enlisting  of  Professor  Firth  and  his  capable  associates  and 
assistants  has  been  a  sufficient  guarantee.  From  the  Sutherland  Col- 
lection in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the 
British  Museum,  the  Pepys  Collection,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
sources  has  been  brought  together  an  extraordinary  number  of  interest- 
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ing  illustrations  which  actually  illustrate  the  text.  Portraits,  caricatures, 
autographs,  reproductions  of  broadsides,  maps,  plans,  views,  make  up 
the  list.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  work  which  concerns  itself  so 
largely  with  personalities  should  lean  toward  portraiture.  More  than 
half  of  the  illustrations  in  this  first  volume — and  this  does  not  reckon 
caricatures — are  portraits;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  the  third  chapter,  whose  illustration  depends  almost  wholly  on  maps 
and  views.  Not  so  abundantly  illustrated  as  the  publication  with  which 
one  naturally  compares  it,  Green's  Short  History,  the  present  edition, 
therefore,  seems  to  lie  somewhere  between  such  a  work  as  that  and  the 
volumes  of  pure  portraiture.  No  two  persons  in  the  world  would  ever 
agree  exactly  on  what  should  be  included  or  emphasized  in  such  a  col- 
lection, and  it  would  be  useless,  in  consequence,  therefore,  even  to  indi- 
cate what  might  have  been  omitted  or  put  in.  The  beautiful  execution 
of  the  colored  plates  makes  one  long  for  more ;  the  splendid  color  of  the 
Jeffreys  would  perhaps  warrant  the  exclusion  of  other  figures;  but  from 
a  decorative  and  even,  perhaps,  an  historical  standpoint  one  might  be 
reconciled  to  sparing  Wren  for  a  better  portrait  of  a  greater  man.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said,  this  new  edition  is  not  merely  sumptuous,  it  is  satis- 
factory. To  the  admirer  of  Macaulay  it  is  something  more,  for  it  can 
have  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the 
text;  and  there  will  be  many  who,  like  the  reviewer,  will  doubtless  look 
forward  to  the  quarterly  appearance  of  this  splendid  book  with  eager 
anticipation. 

W.  C.  A. 

Preussens  Staatsrertrage  aus  der  Regierungszeit  Kbnig  Friedrich 
Wilhehns  I.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Victor  Loewe,  Kgl. 
Archivar.  [Publikationen  aus  den  K.  Preussischen  Staats- 
archiven,  siebenundachtzigster  Band.]  (Leipzig:  S.  Hirzel. 
1913.     Pp.  xiv,  499.) 

In  1867  Dr.  Theodor  von  Moerner  published  a  volume  entitled  Kur- 
brandenburgs  Staatsvertrage  von  1601  bis  1700,  mostly  made  up  of  sum- 
maries of  treaties  but  including  some  texts.  In  1878  it  was  announced 
that  the  administration  of  the  Prussian  State  Archives  would  continue 
von  Moerner's  work  by  publishing  the  treaties  to  which  Prussia  was  a 
party  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  promise  is  partially  fulfilled  by 
Dr.  Loewe's  edition  of  Prussian  treaties  of  the  reign  of  King  Frederick 
William  I.  (1713-1740).  We  can  perhaps  best  estimate  Dr.  Loewe's 
volume  by  comparing  it  with  other  editions  of  similar  texts. 

The  best  general  collections  of  treaties,  such  as  J.  Dumont's  Corps 
Universel  Diplomatique,  are  far  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  historians. 
Dumont,  for  example,  omits  a  great  many  treaties,  prints  others  in 
translation  or  without  their  separate  or  secret  articles,  or  so  imperfectly 
that  none  of  his  texts  can  be  depended  upon  as  verbatim  reproductions 
of  the  originals.     Many  of  the  national  collections  of  treaties  are  more 
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satisfactory.  In  these  the  texts  are  usually  arranged  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  in  one  chronological  order  throughout,  or  else  the  treaties 
concluded  with  each  several  nation  are  brought  together  into  a  group, 
chronologically  arranged.  The  best  collections  include  exact  and  com- 
plete texts,  taken,  if  possible,  from  the  original  manuscript  treaty,  bear- 
ing the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  As  a  rule  they  state  the 
place  and  time  of  the  ratification  of  treaties;  the  archives  where  manu- 
script texts  are  preserved;  and,  in  some  cases,  give  references  to,  or  a 
selection  from,  pertinent  state  papers.  Several  of  the  best  collections 
also  include  historical  introductions,  which,  as  in  F.  Martens's  Recueil 
des  Traites  conclus  par  la  Russie,  or  the  Austrian  treaties  published 
by  the  Kommission  fur  Neuere  Geschichte  Oesterreichs,  form  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  historical  literature  and  enormously  enhance  the 
usefulness  of  the  collection. 

Among  these  national  collections,  Dr.  Loewe's  volume  must  be  as- 
signed a  very  high  but  not  the  highest  place.  The  plan  of  the  book — for 
which  the  editor  is  probably  not  responsible — seems  less  excellent  than 
that  adopted  in  the  Austrian  and  Russian  series  mentioned  above.  In 
both  these  series,  treaties  are  grouped  according  to  the  countries  with 
which  they  were  concluded;  in  the  Prussian  volume  all  the  treaties  dating 
from  one  reign  are  arranged  chronologically.  This  latter  is  indeed  the 
natural  order,  but  in  a  collection  of  this  kind,  is  less  manageable 
editorially.  Thus  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  topographically  arranged 
treaties  needs  to  examine  state  papers  in  the  archives  of  only  one  foreign 
country;  whereas  the  editor  of  a  strictly  chronological  series  must  visit 
many  foreign  archives — or  none.  The  only  manuscript  materials  used 
by  Dr.  Loewe  for  his  historical  introductions  are  the  state  papers  in  the 
Privy  State  Archives  at  Berlin.  His  longer  introductions,  prefacing  the 
most  important  treaties,  are  excellent;  but  some  of  the  shorter  ones  are 
so  compressed  that  they  tend  to  become  little  more  than  juiceless  state- 
ments of  the  dates  of  the  presentation  of  drafts  and  counterdrafts,  and 
other  important  stages  of  the  negotiations.  There  are  no  introductions 
to  the  postal  treaties  or  to  some  others  of  greater  interest.  Altogether 
the  introductions  form  only  one-tenth  of  the  book  instead  of  about  one- 
half  as  in  Pribram's  volume  of  treaties  between  Austria  and  England. 

But  although  not  the  best  of  its  kind,  Dr.  Loewe's  book  ranks  among 
the  best.  He  has  brought  together  a  practically  complete  series  of  the 
texts  of  public  treaties  concluded  by  Prussia  between  1713  and  1739, 
including  postal  treaties,  cartels,  some  treaties  with  private  persons,  and 
at  least  one  with  a  foreign  company — the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
(no.  44).  Of  his  108  documents  only  forty  were,  it  is  believed,  already 
in  print.  He  indicates  where  any  of  his  texts  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished, and,  briefly,  the  literature  that  explains  their  purport;  he  refers 
to  related  state  papers  in  the  Privy  State  Archives  at  Berlin,  and  adds 
valuable  notes,  many  drawn  from  these  state  papers.  His  book  is  a 
serviceable  instrument,  for  which  students  of  the  diplomatic  and  political 
history  of  the  period  will  be  grateful.  p    q   Davenport. 
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The  Life  of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  By  Basil  Williams. 
In  two  volumes.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1913.  Pp.  x,  408;  vi,  421.) 
It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  why  so  much  attention  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  the  elder  Pitt  after  a  century  of  comparative  neglect. 
May  not  the  explanation  partly  be  that  whereas  Pitt  was  a  Liberal  and 
an  Imperialist,  Imperialists  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  rarely 
been  Liberals  while  Liberals  have  mostly  renounced  empire?  The  man 
who  wished  to  maintain  the  old  colonial  system  and  yet  rejoiced  that 
America  had  resisted,  could  not  but  be  half  jingo  to  all  who  were  of  the 
Manchester  way  of  thinking,  and  half  demagogue  to  the  hard-shell 
Tories  who  voted  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  the  soft  kind  who  took 
their  political  philosophy  from  Disraeli.  But  in  recent  years,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  a  kind  of  nexus  has  been  formed  between 
Liberalism  and  Imperialism;  and  now  that  Americans  find  it  possible  to 
defend  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  Englishmen  make  nothing  of  justifying 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  was  none 
to  relate  the  deeds  of  Chatham.  Mr.  Williams,  regarding  his  subject 
from  -this  new  point  of  view,  finds  it  unnecessary  to  disparage  either 
the  war  minister  or  the  Great  Commoner:  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have 
won  an  empire;  but  the  greater  glory  was  "to  have  united  a  people", 
and  to  have  formulated  the  "  principles  on  which  all  states  must  be  suc- 
cessfully governed,  the  principles  of  justice  and  true  wisdom  ". 

Yet  Mr.  Williams's  reverence  for  Pitt  never  seduces  him  into  pane- 
gyric. He  tells  a  round,  unvarnished  tale,  without  brilliance  of  style 
indeed,  but  clearly  and  effectively,  in  judicial  temper,  and  with  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  matters  of  fact.  The  soundness  of  his  scholarship 
cannot  be  doubted.  Apart  from  the  German  archives,  he  knows  the 
manuscript  sources  quite  as  well  as  Albert  von  Ruville;  the  printed 
sources  he  knows  better;  and  he  is  more  familiar  with  English  custom 
and  English  character.  If  it  were  only  a  matter  of  what  Pitt  said  and 
did,  Dr.  von  Ruville's  book  would  have  made  Mr.  Williams's  work 
superfluous.  Happily,  both  writers  are  concerned  with  motive  as  well 
as  with  action;  and  in  the  interpretation  of  motive  they  differ  funda- 
mentally. "  In  all  cases",  says  von  Ruville,  with  a  lack  of  qualification 
which  his  book  does  not  always  support  indeed,  Pitt's  "objects  were  emi- 
nently practical  and  selfish;  he  supported  everything  that  could  help  his 
plans  and  opposed  all  that  thwarted  them  ".  For  Mr.  Williams,  on  the 
contrary,  Pitt  was  a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  lofty  and  disin- 
terested patriotism,  a  man  who,  in  office  and  out,  subordinated  personal 
ambition  to  the  welfare  of  England. 

The  satisfactory  resolution  of  this  antinomy  would  doubtless  require 
an  excursion  into  the  psychology  of  motive.  However  that  may  be,  we 
need  not  deny,  since  he  did  not  deny  it  himself,  that  Pitt  was  ambitious 
for  office,  or  that  when  in  office  he  advocated  measures  which  he  had 
uncompromisingly  denounced  while  in  opposition.     But  if  it  be  true  that 
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he  made  office  the  first  object  and  deliberately  assumed  or  laid  off 
political  convictions  in  order  to  get  it,  it  is  clear  that  he  made  at  the 
outset  one  capital  miscalculation:  by  uselessly  wounding  the  king,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  royal  displeasure  which  for  nearly  twenty  years 
was  a  chief  obstacle  blocking  his  way  into  the  cabinet.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  a  man  of  Pitt's  perspicacity  could  have 
made  such  a  stupendous  blunder.  And  in  very  truth,  if  the  Great 
Commoner's  course  was  shaped  by  the  compass  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
all  his  convictions  were  but  ballast  to  a  topping  rhetoric,  he  was  indeed 
an  unskilled  pilot  the  whole  voyage.  What  could  Talleyrand  have 
learned  from  the  career  of  Chatham! 

If  Dr.  von  Ruville  is  too  subtile  by  half,  Mr.  Williams  is  perhaps  not 
subtile  enough.  For  the  better  understanding  of  Chatham,  what  is  now 
needed  is  neither  new  documents  nor  further  summaries  of  his  speeches 
(many  of  them,  alas,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson!),  but  a  more  skillful 
analysis  of  his  mind  and  character.  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an 
analysis- — not  easily  made,  it  is  true- — would  have  spared  Mr.  Williams 
the  hopeless  task  of  making  his  hero's  early  conduct  appear  consistent, 
and  Dr.  von  Ruville  the  ungrateful  one  of  searching  out  a  sordid  motive 
for  actions  which  were  often  enough  not  inspired  by  conscious  motive 
at  all.  Much  of  Pitt's  early  inconsistency  was  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  words  and  the  power  of  speech  before  he  had  matured  polit- 
ical convictions.  Pitt  was  no  logician,  but  a  man  of  action  who  learned 
how  a  thing  ought  to  be  done  only  by  doing  it.  As  he  had  little  to  do 
in  the  early  years  except  to  harangue,  he  learned  a  good  deal  about 
making  speeches,  but  very  little  about  how  to  govern  England.  "  I  know 
that  I  can  save  England",  he  cried.  Quite  true;  but  he  could  not  tell 
any  one  else  how  to  save  England,  actually  did  not  himself  know  how  it 
was  to  be  done,  until  he  set  about  doing  it.  When  his  hand  was  at  last 
on  the  helm,  then  he  knew,  not  from  chart  or  compass,  but  by  feeling  the 
current's  pressure  on  the  rudder,  where  the  ship  must  go.  After  that 
experience,  no  more  uncertainty;  all  his  cardinal  political  ideas  became 
emotional  convictions,  as  unreasoned  and  as  enduring  as  a  religious 
faith. 

With  an  insight  equal  to  his  sympathy  and  his  knowledge,  Mr. 
Williams  would  have  given  us  a  more  human,  a  more  convincing  Pitt. 
But  his  Pitt  is  more  convincing  than  Dr.  von  Ruville's.  For  if  Pitt  had 
really  been  the  kind  of  man  Dr.  von  Ruville  makes  him  out  to  be,  it 
would  never  have  been  worth  while,  as  Mr.  Egerton  well  says,  to  write 
so  many  thick  volumes  about  him.  Carl  Becker 

The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Republic.    By  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon. 

(Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1913. 

Pp.  xii,  433.) 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  history  of  a  very  dull  period 
readable"  (p.  55).    In  this,  the  author  has  succeeded.     His  book  will  be 
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read  to  the  end  by  any  one  who  has  taken  it  into  his  hands.  In  a  some- 
what rough,  occasionally  a  little  boyish,  but  always  vivid  style,  he  has 
sketched  the  principal  features  of  the  decline  and  dissolution  of  the  once 
famous  republic  whose  "  Rise  ",  as  glorified  by  Motley,  is  familiar  to  the 
American  student,  while  some  parts  at  least  of  its  history  in  the  days  of 
John  de  Witt  and  William  III.  are  interwoven  in  so  widely  read  a  work 
as  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  "  What  lies  between  the  days  of 
William  III.  .  .  .  and  the  foundation  of  the  modern  kingdom,  is  a  subject 
of  quite  as  much  speculation  as  the  mediaeval  history  of  Greece  or  China. 
It  has  been  my  intention  to  supply  the  missing  link  for  the  benefit  of 
American  readers"  ("To  the  Reader",  p.  x). 

Without  having  fulfilled  the  whole  of  this  task,  the  author  may  be  said 
to  have  given  a  clear  and,  generally  speaking,  correct  representation  of 
Dutch  history  in  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  of  the  years  from 
1740  or  thereabout  to  1784  or  1785.  The  facts  and  their  connection  are 
presented  in  the  manner  of  a  competent  Dutch  scholar  of  to-day.  The 
quality  of  being  by  birth  a  Dutchman  has  enabled  Mr.  van  Loon  to 
consult  in  the  original  as  well  the  political  literature  of  the  time  as  the 
writings  of  modern  Dutch  historians;  his  connection  with  American  life 
qualifies  him  so  to  treat  the  complicated  matter  as  to  meet  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  a  public  less  interested  in  the  shell  than  in  the  kernel  of 
the  dullest  part  of  the  history  of  a  little  foreign  nation. 

Dull  is  the  name  given  to  this  period  of  our  national  history  not  only 
by  Mr.  van  Loon,  but  by  the  average  modern  Dutchman  as  well.  I  for 
my  part  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  history  is  dull,  it  lies  with  the 
historian  and  never  with  the  history.  The  phrase  simply  means  that  a 
period  has  not  been  treated  as  it  should  be.  To  relate  facts  which  are 
dramatic  in  themselves,  is  comparatively  easy.  But  the  facts  are  not 
always  so,  and  if  they  are  not,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were.  "Dull"  periods  are  those  the  interest  of  which  resides  in  the 
substrata  exclusively ;  so  to  them  you  have  to  go. 

To  have  tried  to  do  this  and  to  have  tolerably  well  succeeded  in  this 
far  from  easy  task,  is  the  great  merit  of  this  book.  It  is  not  without 
faults.  It  does  not  sufficiently  connect  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public in  the  days  of  fame  with  that  of  modern  Holland.  Only  part 
of  the  "missing  link"  is  "supplied".  The  real  subject  of  the  work  is 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  republic;  its  ultimate  downfall  is  (if  not 
related  at  length)  at  least  foreshadowed;  but  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  state,  its  conditions  of  life,  its  prospects  and  possibilities  and  the 
way  it  has  lived  up  to  them,  are  either  dismissed  in  a  few  concluding 
words  without  much  precision,  or  even  absolutely  neglected.  The  reader 
is  left  at  a  loss  about  what  modern  Holland  stands  for.  The  author 
admits  (p.  406)  that  "  fully  fifty  years  "  after  the  last  events  mentioned 
by  him  somewhat  of  a  new  departure  was  made,  but  he  does  not  show 
why  or  how  or  to  what  ends.  To  fill  up  completely  the  gap  that 
(according  to  his  introduction)  has  attracted  the  author's  notice,  another 
work  of  the  same  size  would  be  required. 
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The  subject  as  defined  on  the  title-page  (The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public) would  include  the  event  of  1795.  Admitting  the  special  reasons 
that  may  be  invoked  for  treating  the  years  1787-1795  in  the  desultory 
way  used  by  the  author,  it  remains  somewhat  uncertain  why  the  latter 
half  of  the  Patriotic  troubles  (1784-1787)  is  represented  on  so  small  a 
scale;  especially  why  the  foreign  influences,  gradually  developing  into 
downright  foreign  direction,  which  turned  from  its  object  every  political 
initiative  from  within,  are  left  in  the  dark.  On  the  European  relations 
of  Holland  between  the  peace  of  Versailles  and  the  Prussian  interven- 
tion of  1787  something  more  ought  to  have  been  said;  and  the  name 
and  work  of  Sir  James  Harris  mentioned. 

The  two  introductory  chapters,  Political  Development  and  Economic 
Development,  are  very  good,  the  most  attractive  and  most  instructive  of 
the  work.  The  psychological  side  of  the  question  is  a  little  neglected. 
Above  all  things,  one  has  to  consider  (I  think)  the  absolutely  abnormal 
conditions  which  alone  can  account  for  the  sudden  rise  of  a  population 
of  one  and  a  half  million  people,  surrounded  by  neighbors  of  far  greater 
natural  resources,  to  such  a  pitch  of  power  and  glory  as  the  republic 
had  reached  in  1648.  Her  fate  was  to  be  obliged  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  Europe  long  after  these  conditions  had  ceased  to  exist.  From  1672  to 
his  death,  William  III.  strained  her  means  to  the  utmost  and  till  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  she  had  to  pay  a  much  larger  share  in  the  general  cost 
of  keeping  the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  within  bounds,  than  her  resources 
in  men  and  even  money  in  comparison  to  her  allies  reasonably  entitled 
them  to  expect.  The  moral  collapse  after  all  was  over  was  indeed 
inevitable,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  overstrained  republic  went  to 
pieces,  but  that  its  agony  could  last  so  long.  In  the  Europe  which 
had  come  into  existence  after  Cromwell,  Colbert,  Peter,  and  Frederick, 
there  was  no  room  for  Holland  as  a  great  power,  and  she  is  satisfied  now 
with  the  rank  that  naturally  becomes  her.  The  political  organization 
without  which  even  the  modest  role  of  modern  Holland  could  not  be 
assumed,  she  has  not  had  the  genius  to  invent  of  herself.  She  is  indebted 
for  it  to  European  commotions  which  put  many  things  in  their  proper 
place,  among  them  our  little  but  not  extinguished  nation. 

I  wonder  a  bit — to  return  to  my  author- — why  a  man  of  so  happy 
gifts  as  Mr.  van  Loon  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  review  his 
text  with  more  care.  It  abounds  in  little  but  really  unnecessary  inac- 
curacies, without  serious  detriment  (it  may  be  true)  to  the  general 
value  of  his  work,  but  such  as  are  sure  to  disturb  the  "  benevolent 
reader"  who  happens  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject. 

A  few  instances :  "  Nowadays ",  the  House  of  Hapsburg  does  not 
reign  in  Spain  (p.  8).  William  II.  was  not  married  to  the  daughter  of 
James  II.  (p.  33).  Germany's  prosperity  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  for  at  least  three  centuries:  Ger- 
many is  prosperous  now  and  was  so  yesterday,  long  before  1948!  (p.  50)  ; 
in  general,  the  author  abuses  the  superlative  a  little.     The  twelve  years' 
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truce  was  not  concluded  in  1602  (p.  50).  Sixteenth,  read  seventeenth 
century  (p.  53).  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Messrs.  XVII., 
said  by  the  author  never  to  have  been  kept,  fill  many  rows  in  the  archives 
at  the  Hague  (p.  67).  "  Mary  ken  Meu "  means  Aunt  not  "Mother" 
Mary  (p.  124).  Affray,  read  Affry  (p.  154).  1751  is  wrong  (p.  155). 
Guelen,  read  Quelen  (p.  209).  The  picture  gallery  sold  by  King  William 
III.  in  1850  had  been  formed  entirely  by  his  father,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pictures  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Orange  before  1795, 
which  had  in  the  revolutionary  times  become  the  property  of  the  French 
and  Batavian  nations  (p.  292).  The  estates  thought  of  fleeing  to 
Haarlem,  read  Amsterdam  (p.  394).  No  violence  to  the  defeated 
party  !  !  !  No  shootings  (it  is  true)  by  the  government,  but  lootings, 
by  the  mob,  innumerable  (p.  395).  One  million  guilders  to  France  as 
the  price  of  Liberty  and  Equality  would  have  been  a  mere  trifle.  It  was 
a  hundred!  (p.  401).  "They  lost  their  language"  is  misleading;  the 
Dutch  were  governed  in  French,  but  never  ceased  for  a  moment  to  speak 
their  own  tongue  (p.  405).  The  revolution  of  1813  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  "  a  few  families ".  It  was  certainly  no  very 
heroic  affair,  the  Dutch  people  being  in  the  position  to  profit  by  the 
victories  of  others;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  the  movement  was  sustained  by 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  a  large  number  of  its  most  conspicuous  sup- 
porters were  regenerated  Patriots  from  the  middle  classes  (p.  405). 

This  will  not  be  Mr.  van  Loon's  last  work,  I  presume ;  may  the  next 
one  keep  the  promise  now  held  out,  and  be  exempt  from  this  little 
manque  de  tcnuc. 

H.   T.   COLENBRANDER. 

Source  Problems  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  Fred  Morrow 
Fling,  Ph.D.,  and  Helene  Dresser  Fling,  M.A.  [Harper's 
Parallel  Source  Problems.]  (New  York  and  London:  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1913.     Pp.  xiii,  339.) 

Professor  Fling's  long  and  earnest  advocacy  of  laboratory  work  in 
history  renders  it  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  this 
volume  in  the  series  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  by  the  publication  of 
Parallel  Source  Problems  in  Mediaeval  History  by  Duncalf  and  Krey 
in  1912.  The  work  contains  studies  on  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court, 
the  Royal  Session  of  June  23,  1789,  the  Insurrection  of  October  5  and  6, 
1789,  and  the  Flight  of  the  King,  June  20,  1791.  Each  problem  is  intro- 
duced by  a  short  sketch  giving  the  setting,  a  survey  of  the  sources,  a  list 
of  questions  bringing  out  the  steps  in  the  process  of  determining  the 
truth  and  formulating  it  into  a  constructive  narrative,  and  finally  the 
sources  upon  which  the  students'  work  is  based.  Besides  this,  there 
is  by  way  of  appendix  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  method  as  applied 
to  "  the  Tennis  Court  Oath  ". 

In  discussing  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  as  the  author  suggests  marks 
a  step  in  the  evolution  of  history  teaching,  one  naturally  asks  how  far 
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it  maintains  the  standard  a  manual  for  laboratory  work  in  college  history 
should  have.  Thus  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  student  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  important  fact  that  the  sources  here  given  are 
not  all  we  have  on  the  respective  topics.  His  knowledge  of  this  might, 
it  is  true,  disturb  his  satisfaction  in  the  finality  of  the  results  of  his 
exercises,  but  that  would  be  chastening.  Again  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  a  source  book  should  not  be  developed  with  greater  care  so  as  to 
illustrate  more  varied  problems  in  historical  criticism  and  construction. 
The  work  should  be  progressive  in  regard  both  to  the  character  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Instead  there  is  too  much  same- 
ness; the  last  is  too  much  like  the  first.  Even  the  familiar  problem  of 
contradictory  evidence  does  not  arise  in  any  large  sense.  The  choice 
of  topics  is  likewise  open  to  criticism  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
representative  on  the  one  hand  and  not  well  distributed  on  the  other.  Of 
the  four,  three  fall  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  Revolution,  while  the 
fourth,  the  Flight  of  the  King,  is  an  episodical  event  in  1791. 

The  translations  are  good  and  often  very  happy.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  the  effort  to  be  true  to  the  original  is  too  conscientious  and 
stiffness  or  even  obscurity  results.  Thus  on  page  30  we  find  "  Groups 
asking  one  another  reciprocally  what  should  be  done  ",  while  on  page  22, 
"  Bureau  of  Verification  "  might  be  better  rendered  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials. More  disconcerting  are  the  frequent  omissions  of  clauses,  sen- 
tences, and  paragraphs  without  anything  to  indicate  the  excisions  from 
the  original  source.  On  page  179,  line  5,  for  example,  four  lines  of  the 
text  of  the  proces-verbal  are  cut  out  from  the  heart  of  the  sentence. 
For  similar  liberties  see  pages  38,  177,  178,  180,  et  passim.  The  fact 
that  as  a  rule  omissions  are  indicated  makes  these  liberties  all  the  more 
reprehensible. 

The  historic  settings  for  the  problems  are  illuminating  and  suggestive, 
save  that  they  have  a  tendency  at  times  to  become  too  meaty,  with  the 
result  that  clearness  and  accuracy  are  sacrificed.  As  an  illustration  01 
this  the  following  sentence  on  the  position  of  the  king  after  the  return 
from  Varennes  will  suffice :  "  Deprived  of  his  power,  placed  under 
guard  in  the  Tuileries,  he  was  for  nearly  three  months  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  activities  of  the  first  French  republic." 

But  these  are  minor,  though  unexpected,  defects  in  a  work  of  unusual 
usefulness.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  volume  over  other  collections  of 
sources  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  accessible  material  for  intensive 
critical  study  by  presenting  a  group  of  sources  on  the  same  historic 
questions.  That  many  teachers  will  have  their  classes  work  out  all  four 
problems  is  not  likely.  Nevertheless  if  only  one  or  two  are  done  the 
exercise  cannot  but  develop  a  more  critical  habit  of  mind  and  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  rudiments  at  least  of  the  scientific  method  as  applied 
to  history. 

William  E.  Lingelbach. 
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Oeuvres  Completes  de  Maximilien  Robespierre.     Premiere  Partie. 

Robespierre  a  Arras.     Tome  II.     Les  Oeuz'res  Judiciaires,  1782- 

1786.     Par  £mile  Lesueur,  Docteur  en  Droit.     [Societe  des 

fitudes  Robespierristes.]      (Paris:  Ernest  Leroux.     1913.     Pp. 

407-) 

The  Societe  des  fitudes  Robespierristes  does  not  limit  its  field  of 
investigation  to  Robespierre  and  his  partizans.  It  states  officially  that  its 
journal,  the  Annales  Revolutionnaires,  and  the  monographs  which  appear 
under  its  direction  shall  embrace  the  study  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  that  all  its  work  shall  above  all  else  be  done 
critically  and  without  bias.  It  is  rendering  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
students  of  the  revolutionary  period  by  the  publication  of  the  complete 
works  of  Robespierre.  M.  £mile  Lesueur,  intrusted  with  the  compila- 
tion of  the  materials  dealing  with  Robespierre's  legal  practice  at  Arras, 
has  accompanied  the  second  volume  of  the  series  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  very  interestingly  written  general  introduction  and  has  given 
a  special  setting  for  the  more  important  legal  documents.  He  fails  how- 
ever to  describe  the  court  procedure  and  he  also  omits  the  introduction  of 
the  reader  to  the  social  environment  in  which  Robespierre  lived  and 
worked. 

To  judge  from  the  eighty  cases  in  which  Robespierre  appeared  116 
times  before  the  Conseil  d'Artois  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  legal 
practice,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  fairly  successful  as  a  barrister.  The 
court  decided  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  in  Robespierre's  favor. 
His  success  in  this  respect  was  due  to  two  reasons:  to  the  choice  of  his 
cases  and  to  the  careful  study  and  presentation  of  them.  He  had  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  legal  profession..  He  would  not  plead  the  cause 
of  wrong,  and  he  considered  it  to  be  the  special  mission  of  the  advocate 
to  protect  the  poor  and  weak  against  the  rich  and  powerful.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Beccaria,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  best  thought  of  his  time. 

Only  six  of  the  eighty  cases  covered  in  this  volume  contain  material 
actually  coming  from  Robespierre.  For  the  other  seventy-four  cases, 
to  which  only  forty-six  pages  are  given,  Lesueur  merely  mentions  the 
names  of  the  lawyers  and  the  respective  clients  and  reproduces  short 
extracts  from  the  court's  decisions  showing  whether  or  not  they  were 
in  favor  of  Robespierre.  And  even  for  the  six  cases  the  material 
consists  not  of  actual  pleadings  in  court  but  of  documents  prepared  out- 
side of  the  court  chamber.  It  was  quite  customary  for  the  advocate 
to  prepare  a  written  pleading,  brief,  or  "memoire"  in  defense  of  his 
client  for  the  college  of  judges.  The  written  document  was  considered 
of  much  greater  importance  and  carried  more  weight  than  oral  pleadings. 
Judging  however  from  statements  of  unbiassed  witnesses,  reproduced  by 
Lesueur,  Robespierre  made  some  very  effective  oral  pleadings.  Locally 
at  least  he  was  considered  a  highly  talented  and  rapidly  rising  young 
lawyer  and  orator. 
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The  document  prepared  in  defense  of  Vissery  de  Boisvalle  is  espe- 
cially interesting  and  received  more  than  local  consideration.  This 
gentleman,  lawyer,  painter,  botanist,  natural  philosopher,  inventor,  had 
put  a  lightning  rod  upon  his  house  and  was,  because  of  this  act,  attacked 
by  ill-intentioned  and  superstitious  neighbors.  The  local  authorities  up- 
held the  agitated  people  in  their  demand  that  this  dangerous  invention  be 
destroyed.  In  this  trial  Robespierre  was  at  his  best,  for  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  to  argue  for  a  principle  rather  than  a  specific  case.  He 
defended  the  cause  of  experimentation  and  innovation  as  a  necessary 
means  to  progress.  He  drew  upon  his  fine  classical  learning  for 
examples  showing  how  the  advancement  of  civilization  had  repeatedly 
been  checked  by  ignorance,  superstition,  and  intolerance.  This  trial 
attracted  the  attention  of  various  scientific  societies  and  even  a  wide 
circle  of  the  more  intelligent  reading  public  of  France. 

The  "  memoire  "  in  behalf  of  Franqois  Deteuf,  who  was  maliciously 
accused  by  a  designing  clergyman  of  theft,  and  the  replication  in  de- 
fense of  Marie  Sommerville,  who  was  arrested  because  of  debt,  are 
also  interesting  documents  and  help  to  reveal  the  Robespierre  of  the 
Revolution. 

Carl  Christophelsmeier. 

Francisco  de  Miranda:  General  de  Division  des  Armees  de  la  Repub- 
lique  (1791-1794) ;  Heros  de  I'lndependance  Americaine  (1756- 
1816).  Par  Alph.  Comte  6  Kelly  de  Galway.  [Les  Gene- 
raux  de  la  Revolution.]  (Paris:  Honore  Champion.  1913. 
Pp.  190.) 

This  book  is  a  melange.  In  that  section  of  it  which  is  incorrectly 
entitled  biography  are  found  excerpts  from  certain  historical  writers  who 
have  dealt  with  Miranda:  Villanueva,  Chuquet,  Guinan.  Among  these 
excerpts  are  numerous  brief  sources:  some  are  reprinted  from  the 
Monitcur,  while  others  are  unpublished  documents  from  the  Archives 
Nationales  and  from  the  archives  of  the  Parisian  police.  Data  are  pre- 
sented which  concern  Miranda's  iconography:  for  example,  there  is 
an  account  of  the  names  inscribed  on  the  Arc-de-Triomphe  at  Paris. 
French  translations  are  printed  of  two  laws  of  Venezuela  passed  to  com- 
memorate Miranda's  career  as  a  revolutionary  leader. 

Another  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  documents.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  the  baptismal  certificate  of  Miranda  appears  here.  A  page 
deals  with  Miranda's  descendants.  A  note  embodies  a  reference  to 
Miranda  found  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Musee  Alexandre  Dumas. 
The  address  which  Miranda  proposed  to  deliver  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  March,  1793,  is  printed  from  a  pamphlet  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  A  group  of  documents  follow  which  deal  mainly  with 
Miranda  in  1792  and  1793:  some  of  these  documents  were  unpublished. 
Some  of  the  documents  concerning  Miranda's  trial  in  1793  are  taken 
from  the  collection  edited  by  Aristides  Rojas.     In  the  same  collection 
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was  printed  the  Extrait  du  prods-verbal  which  de  Galway  prints  on  pages 
150—169.  He  also  prints  some  unpublished  police  reports  on  Miranda  in 
1793.  In  general  these  documents  illustrate  certain  phases  of  Miranda's 
career  in  France. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  a  few  unpublished  documents  which 
deal  with  Miranda  and  Spanish  America.  On  pages  103-113  is  an 
anonymous  report  on  Miranda,  apparently  emanating  from  some  person 
in  London,  which  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  year  1796.  Three  pages  are 
occupied  by  an  extract  from  a  manuscript  memoir  written  in  1801  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Dubois.  On  pages  127-130  are  printed  two  brief  police 
reports  on  Miranda's  activity  in  London  in  1810.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
reviewer,  the  contribution  made  by  these  documents  to  our  knowledge  of 
Miranda  as  a  promoter  of  revolts  in  Spanish  America  is  almost  negligible. 

Not  all  of  the  iconographic  material  deals  with  Miranda:  one  of  the 
half-tones  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a  picture  of  President 
Gomez  of  Venezuela;  the  other  frontispiece  is  from  the  portrait  of 
Miranda  at  Versailles.  The  picture  of  Miranda  opposite  page  16  is 
after  a  rare  engraving  by  Bonneville  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  On  the  next  page  is  found  a  reproduction  of  the  cut  pub- 
lished in  1810  by  Antepara.  A  picture  of  Senor  Jose  Gil  Fortoul,  the 
■distinguished  author  and  publicist  of  Venezuela,  appears  beside  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Venezuelan  artist,  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar,  which  depicts  the 
signing  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Venezuela  on  July  5,  181 1. 
The  book  also  contains  a  half-tone  of  a  painting  by  another  Venezuelan 
artist,  Arturo  Michelena,  which  portrays  Miranda  in  the  prison  of  La 
Caracca  at  Cadiz.  It  contains  a  representation  of  the  monument  and 
statue  erected  to  Miranda  at  Caracas  as  well  as  representations  of  a 
number  of  medals  which  have  been  struck  to  commemorate  Miranda's 
•military  services.  The  author  has  made  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
most  accessible  iconographic  material  which  relates  to  Miranda. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  very  incomplete  bibliography 
accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  pieces  of  music  which  have  been  written 
in  honor  of  Miranda  and  by  a  mention  of  the  Venezuelan  issue  of 
postage  stamps  which  bore  his  portrait.  There  is  no  index.  This  un- 
systematic book  has  a  claim  to  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of  his- 
torical literature. 

W.  S.  Robertson. 

Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artist:  his  Life  and  Works.     By  H. 

W.  Dickinson,  A.  M.  I.  Mech.  E.,  Assistant  Keeper,  the  Science 

Museum,  South  Kensington.     (London  and  New  York:  John 

Lane.     1913.     Pp.  xiv,  333.) 

The  author  has  special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  done.  His 
position  has  made  the  productions  of  the  early  days  of  steam  engineer- 
ing actualities  and  not  merely  dim  historical  mementos.  Above  all,  his 
knowledge  of  engineering  science  has  enabled  him  to  analyze  Fulton's 
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career,  to  grasp  its  real  significance  and  the  progress  of  the  evolution  of 
his  ideas,  and  to  set  them  out  so  that  the  reader  may  appreciate,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  Fulton's  true  position  in  the  history  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  particularly  that  hi9  success  was  not  a  happy  accident  but  was 
the  result  of  the  intelligent  application  of  scientific  principles,  deduced 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  his  own  experiments. 

The  book  is  entitled,  Robert  Fulton,  Engineer  and  Artist,  and  is 
written  from  that  viewpoint;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  aim  at  being  a 
complete  biography  in  the  sense  of  telling  of  his  social  life  as  well  as 
hi9  work,  although  it  is  far  indeed  from  being  a  mere  chronicle  of  ex- 
periments. But  the  feature  of  his  work  as  artist  and  as  engineer  is 
foremost,  and  we  think,  in  this  respect,  it  is  the  best  life  of  Fulton  which 
has  been  written;  it  is  probable  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  book 
as  a  whole.  The  reader  becomes  convinced,  as  he  proceeds,  that  the 
author  has  fully  maintained  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  his  aim 
has  been  to  be  impartial  while  sympathetic. 

We  are  told  briefly  of  Fulton's  early  life  and  first  work  as  an  artist 
in  Philadelphia,  and  then  of  his  stay  in  London,  his  training  under  West, 
and  of  his  rather  brief  career  as  a  painter,  including  the  fact,  however, 
that  some  of  his  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 

Another  chapter  tells  of  the  beginning  of  his  interest  in  engineering 
work,  of  some  of  his  early  schemes,  and  of  a  crude  model  and  tests  of  a 
power  boat.  This  was  characteristic  of  Fulton'9  work  always — to  test 
his  ideas  experimentally,  if  possible. 

At  this  period  he  became  greatly  interested  in  canals,  a  subject  which 
he  never  entirely  abandoned,  and  he  devised  a  scheme  for  transferring 
canal-boats  from  one  level  to  another  by  inclined  planes.  His  artistic 
ability  was  very  useful  in  making  drawings  of  his  devices,  many  of 
which  are  reproduced. 

Going  over  to  France,  primarily  to  urge  his  system  of  small  canals, 
he  became  a  friend  of  the  Barlows,  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life, 
and  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  providing  sympathetic  interest  and 
encouragement.  In  1797,  Fulton  conceived  the  idea  of  a  submarine 
boat  for  exploding  torpedoes  or  mines  under  war  vessels.  As  with  most 
of  his  ideas,  he  was  not  the  originator,  but  he  brought  his  engineering 
ability,  powerful  mind,  and  sound  practical  judgment  to  advancing  the 
cruder  ideas  of  predecessors  to  actual  working  conditions.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son gives  the  complete  story,  in  English,  for  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
of  Fulton's  really  wonderful  work  with  submarines,  which  went  as  far 
as  was  possible  in  the  absence  of  any  power  other  than  manual.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note  how,  almost  a  hundred  years  before  the  recent 
perfected  submarine,  he  had  discovered  and  applied  many  of  the  features 
essential  to  the  latest  boats  of  this  type. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  provide  the  means  for  his  experiments,  he 
became  an  artist  again  and  painted  a  panorama  in  a  building  forty-six 
feet  in  diameter.     This  proved  a  great  success. 
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Suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  submarine  experiments,  was  another 
scheme  for  submarine  mines  or  torpedoes,  which,  however,  were  to  be 
placed  by  towing  from  ordinary  boats  and  drifting  under  the  bottom 
of  the  enemy's  ships.  This  was  submitted  to  the  French  authorities  and 
tested  successfully,  but  this  method  of  warfare  did  not  suit  the  sea-dogs 
of  the  time. 

Chapter  VII.  tells  of  Fulton's  first  serious  attempt  to  build  a  steam- 
boat, giving  a  preliminary  resume  of  the  "  state  of  the  art "  by  sketches 
of  the  work  of  Rumsey  and  of  Fitch  in  America  and  of  Miller  and  of 
Hulls  in  Britain.  The  experiments  of  Fulton  at  Plombieres  are  de- 
scribed, and  we  learn  of  possibly  the  first  crude  attempt  at  an  "  experi- 
mental tank",  now  so  important  in  marine  design.  Chancellor  Living- 
ston appears  and  becomes  Fulton's  partner.  The  test  of  the  actual 
steamboat  on  the  Seine  is  described. 

Even  before  this,  he  was  planning  for  the  boat  which  was  to  be  the 
first  commercially  successful  steamer,  the  Clermont,  and  was  negotiating 
with  Boulton  and  Watt  for  the  engine,  to  be  shipped  to  America. 

Chapter  VIII.  gives  the  story  of  Fulton's  return  to  England  and  of 
his  employment  by  the  Admiralty  to  develop  his  scheme  of  floating  sub- 
marine mines  or  "carcasses";  of  the  experiments  and  of  actual  attacks 
upon  the  French  fleet  at  Boulogne,  which,  however,  were  unsuccessful. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  he  was  generously  rewarded  for  his  efforts, 
receiving  in  all  some  £15,000.  The  engine  for  the  Clermont  was  built 
meanwhile  and  shipped  to  New  York. 

In  the  next  chapter  Fulton  returns  to  New  York  and  begins  the 
building  of  "the  steamboat".  This  alone  does  not  take  all  his  energy, 
for  we  find  him  writing  about  canals  and  interesting  the  government  in 
his  submarine  mines.  A  test  was  given,  but  the  hulk  was  protected 
by  booms  and  nets,  so  that  the  mines  did  no  damage. 

We  then  have  the  story  of  the  completion  and  test  of  the  Clermont 
and  of  her  famous  trip  to  Albany  on  August  19,  1807,  which  inaugurated 
commercial  navigation.  The  success  of  this  first  season  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  other  steamboats  for  the  Hudson  and  for  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  for  the  ferries  on  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers. 

The  litigation  about  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  state  of  New  York 
is  given  fully,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  building  of  steamers  for  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  part  played  by  the  Stevens  family  in 
steam  navigation  is  told.  A  full  account  of  the  building  and  trial  of  the 
Demologos,  the  first  steam  war  vessel,  is  given,  followed  by  the  closing 
scenes  of  Fulton's  life  and  an  appreciation.  The  appendixes  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  student  who  wishes  fuller  details,  and  does  not  care  simply 
for  results. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Dickinson  is  an  Englishman,  so  that  we 
in  this  country  can  rejoice  all  the  more  at  the  admirable  biography 
he  has  written.     He  says  of  Fulton, 

He  was  a  born  engineer  of  the  same  type  as  James  Watt  and  Thomas 
Telford,  who  had  no  greater  amount  of  training  in  the  direction  of  their 
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future  careers.  To  mention  as  the  offspring  of  Fulton's  genius  only  the 
first  workable  submarine  torpedo-boat,  the  first  commercially  practicable 
steam  vessel,  and  the  first  steam  propelled  warship,  is  to  entitle  him  to 
a  place  among  the  giants  of  the  engineering  profession. 

The  book  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  every  reader  who  enjoys 
the  story  of  successful  achievement,  but  engineers  and  scientific  men 
generally  will  derive  a  keener  enjoyment,  as  they  watch  the  development 
of  the  trained  scientific  mind.  It  will  mean  little  to  the  general  reader 
but  much  to  the  engineer  to  note  how  "  he  was  the  first  to  treat  the 
elementary  factors  in  steamship  design:  dimensions,  form,  horsepower, 
and  speed  in  a  scientific  spirit;  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
coupled  the  boat  and  the  engine  as  a  working  unit." 

In  fact  Fulton,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  realized  what  our 
engineering  schools  have  only  begun  to  emphasize  recently — that  an 
engineering  device  to  be  a  success  must  pay  a  profit;  otherwise  it  is  a 
mechanical  toy.  Before  Fulton,  others  had  built  steamboats  which 
moved  through  the  water,  and  thus  were  mechanically  successful. 
Fulton,  in  the  Clermont,  was  the  first  to  build  a  steamboat  that  could 
earn  a  profit.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  clearness  with 
which  he  has  developed  this  important  point,  and  we  say  finally  that  the 
reading  of  his  book  has  been  a  great  pleasure. 

Walter  M.  McFarland. 

Quellen  und  Darstellungen  zur  Gescliichte  der  Burschenschaft  und 
der  Deutschen  Einlicitsbcwegung.     Im  Auftrage  der  Burschen- 
schaftlichen    Historischen    Kommission    in    Gemeinschaft    mit 
Ferdinand   Bilger,   Wilhelm    Hopf,    Friedrich   Meinecke,    Otto 
Oppermann,     Paul    Wentzcke,    herausgegeben    von    Herman 
Haupt.     Band  IV.     (Heidelberg.     1913.     Pp.  vii,  399.) 
These  Quellen  represent  a  labor  of  love  of  certain  graduate  members 
for  the  student  organization,  called  the  Burschenschaft,  with  which  they 
were  connected  in  their  undergraduate  days  and  toward  which  they  have 
maintained  a  respectful  attachment  in  after  life,  largely  because  of  its 
historic  role  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  German  unity  at  a  time  when 
that  gospel  was  far  from  welcome.     Quellen,  in  respect  of  the  Burschen- 
schaft, the  essays  composing  this  fourth  volume  of  the  series  undoubtedly 
are,  but  in  respect  of  the  larger  field  of  German  unity,  which  they  also 
undertake  to  serve,  they   are  at  best  hardly   more  than  remote  back- 
eddies.     And  yet  as  back-eddies  may,  on  close  scrutiny,  surrender  a  great 
deal  of  information  of  a  rather  recondite  sort,  so  the  quiet  waters  into 
which    these    scattered    contributions    take    us    reveal    conditions    and 
opinions,   especially  in  educated,  provincial   circles,  that  the  historian, 
occupied  with  far-sounding  ministerial  decrees  and  irresistible  economic 
forces,  is  apt  to  overlook.     The  beginnings  of  the  Burschenschaft  at 
Jena  following  the  patriotic  fervor  released  by  the  Wars  of  Liberation, 
the  infantile  diseases  of  the  young  organization,   the   professorial   in- 
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spirers  and  mentors,  are  some  of  the  themes  treated  by  contributors  in 
the  form  of  explanatory  comment,  accompanying  a  display  of  more 
or  less  weighty  documents.  Among  these,  certain  personal  statements 
in  the  form  of  letters  or  diaries  revealing  the  dominant  Sthnmung  of 
one  or  another  German  circle  stand  out  with  a  very  instant  appeal.  The 
few  pages  of  the  Denkwiirdigkeiten  of  F.  J.  Frommann  (pp.  40-47)  and 
the  vigorous  communication  of  the  young  Gervinus  (p.  362  ff.)  furnish 
materials  that  every  historian  will  welcome  and  turn  to  good  account, 
while  a  letter  from  a  reactionary  student  (p.  242  ff.),  indited  with  extra- 
ordinary fervor,  excellently  serves  to  bring  to  our  attention  that  the 
conservatism  of  the  Prussian  Junker  was  not  all  pure  greed  but  had  a 
very  convincing  philosophic  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  emotional  basis. 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  documents  with  their  attendant  glosses 
may  fairly  be  said  to  excel  through  their  negative  content,  for  they 
open  a  vision,  desolating  as  an  abyss,  of  the  backwardness  of  Germany 
compared  with  her  western  neighbors.  The  country  had  recently  ac- 
quired a  promising  literature  and  was  profoundly  musing  upon  the  secrets 
of  religion  and  philosophy,  but  politically  it  was  about  in  a  line  with 
Kamchatka,  and  hopelessly  prostrate  before  its  two-score  divinely  im- 
posed despots.  By  the  very  effort  these  young  Burschenschafter  make 
to  arouse  "  the  political  animal  "  in  themselves,  you  get  a  pathetic  glimpse 
of  the  remoteness  of  dreaming  Germany,  newly  locked  by  the  reaction 
in  the  prison  of  medievalism,  from  the  live  and  pressing  issues  of  the 
day.  But  the  most  pathetic  as  also  the  most  amusing  document  in  this 
negative  line  is  unquestionably  the  Reichstag  decree  of  1793  (p.  29). 
In  that  year  the  perennially  somnolent  Diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
miraculously  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  guillotine  operating 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  and  mumbled  its  disapproval  of  the 
innovation  (and  specifically  of  the  flying  seeds  of  revolt  sprouting  in  the 
form  of  German  student  associations)  in  a  passionately  inarticulate 
fulmination,  one  sentence  of  which  growlingly  heaves  its  huge  bulk 
through  five  paragraphs  !  Perhaps  it  is  a  very  personal  impression  but  to 
me  the  bluster  of  the  ghostly  Diet  about  the  horrible  new  times,  couched 
in  the  famous  Kansleistyl  which  still  curses  German  academical  writers 
(its  tell-tale  finger-prints  are  on  almost  every  contribution  to  this 
volume),  affords  an  invaluable  flash-light  picture  of  all  those  heavy 
obstacles  that  had  to  be  conquered  before  the  vital  Germany  of  our 
day  could  be  born.  Ferdinand  Schevill. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  William  Frederick,  Fourth  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  K.G.,  G.C.B.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, Bart.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  (London : 
Edward  Arnold ;  New  York :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 
1913.  Pp.  xi,  366;  x,  383.) 
These  two  volumes  contain  new  and  in  some  respects  useful  material 

for   early    Victorian    history.     They    consist    of   selections    from   Lord 
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Clarendon's  private  and  familiar  letters,  covering  especially  the  years 
from  1823  to  1870.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  found  a  wealth  of  correspond- 
ence to  choose  from;  and  he  has  arranged  his  extracts  so  as  to  form,  in 
effect,  a  life  of  Clarendon.  Being  restricted,  however,  almost  to  the 
very  letters  which  he  edits,  Sir  Herbert's  biographical  work  is  limited 
in  value:  it  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  only  secondary  to  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  these  volumes,  which  is  to  display  Lord  Clarendon's  more  inti- 
mate correspondence  in  its  bearing  upon  his  career.  Whenever  an 
adequate  biography  of  Clarendon  comes  to  be  written,  the  contribution 
of  Sir  Herbert  may  be  used  to  advantage.  But  the  student  of  the  early 
Victorian  era  who  has  recourse  to  this  part  of  the  Clarendon  corre- 
spondence will  probably  find  himself  looking  beyond  its  biographical 
import  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  contents.  Not  always  can  it  be 
said  of  two  volumes  of  letters,  that  they  contain  scarcely  a  dull  para- 
graph ;  yet  the  impression  left  by  these  is  entirely  delightful — Sir  Herbert 
himself  showing  in  his  editorial  paragraphs  a  touch  that  blends  happily 
with  the  lightness  and  ease  of  Clarendon's  own  style. 

The  length  and  variety  of  Clarendon's  official  career  give  his  letters 
a  wide  range.  Beginning  with  long  descriptions  of  the  Carlist  wars  in 
Spain,  they  pass  to  the  refusal  of  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada  in 
1837,  and,  in  1840,  to  the  suspected  rivalry  with  Palmerston  in  the 
cabinet.  The  critical  relations  with  France  over  the  Eastern  Question 
in  the  forties,  and  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  under  Peel's  government, 
bring  out  communications  of  some  interest,  though  more  naturally  at- 
taches to  those  written  while  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  after  1847,  and 
during  the  discussions  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  Then  follow 
negotiations  for  the  place  of  foreign  secretary  in  Aberdeen's  cabinet, 
which  leads  to  the  absorbing  question  of  the  Crimean  War.  After  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1856  comes  a  succession  of  topics  treated  less  fully, 
such  as  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  the  death  of  the  prince 
consort  and  of  Palmerston,  the  investigation  of  the  endowed  schools 
commission,  and  the  beginnings  of  Gladstonian  liberalism.  Glancing  over 
the  period  from  1823  to  1870,  there  is  almost  no  public  issue  upon  which 
Lord  Clarendon  or  one  of  his  correspondents  has  not  touched. 

Such  an  extensive  list  of  subjects  might  raise  expectations  of  an 
abundance  of  information  to  be  had:  but  in  information,  particularly  of 
the  kind  that  makes  narrative  or  contributes  to  analytical  discussion, 
this  entire  correspondence  is  lacking.  At  first  reading,  and  in  contrast 
to  his  official  and  more  formal  correspondence,  it  seems  even  superficial 
and  trivial :  but,  on  reflection,  a  different  appreciation  becomes  possible. 

For,  judging  from  these  letters,  Clarendon,  like  many  another  Whig 
of  the  period,  cultivated  no  distinctive  views.  He  accepted,  it  might 
almost  seem  with  indifference,  the  traditions  of  his  party  held  by 
Holland  and  Lansdowne;  and  he  fell  into  the  routine  of  cabinet  office, 
disinterestedly,  for  the  personal  satisfaction  it  brought.  He  was  inclined 
to  watch  his  associates  more  with  an  eye  to  personal  than  to  political 
criticism — if   indeed   he   ever   dissociated   the   two — for   few   statesmen 
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could  resolve  politics  so  readily  into  an  interplay  of  personalities,  or 
overlook  so  dexterously  in  a  public  man  the  cause  or  movement  behind 
him.  This  habit  of  never  seeing  impersonally  it  is  that  gives  their 
peculiar  value  to  Clarendon's  letters.  Numerous  minor  sketches  here 
and  there  of  personal  characteristics  and  situations  are  surpassingly  apt : 
they  arrest  attention  and  remain  in  the  memory.  But  these  letters 
as  a  series  are  chiefly  informed  with  the  figures  of  Palmerston  and 
Russell.  Both  statesmen  appear — and  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
limited  scope  of  this  material — not  as  successful  or  original  leaders,  but 
as  rather  troublesome  colleagues.  Yet  the  total  picture  given  of  each 
is  very  true  to  life,  and  serves  to  correct  the  detached,  exalted  views  of 
their  special  biographers. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  after  reminding  us  that  he  is  a  Conservative 
of  the  old  schooL,  protests  his  non-partizan  editing;  and  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  granted.  He  is  not  free,  however,  from  an  occasional  prejudice. 
One  detects,  for  example,  a  certain  partiality  whenever  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  touched  upon,  as  in  his  version  of  the  McLeod  case, 
which  he  would  have  difficulty  in  substantiating  from  the  Foreign  Office 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Again,  writers  on  this  period  are 
entitled  to  deplore  the  often  harmful  influence  of  the  Times,  but  Sir 
Herbert  exceeds  all  reason  in  attacking  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  the 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Crimean  War,  for  the  despatches  revealing 
the  distress  of  Lord  Raglan's  forces,  which  formed  such  an  open  indict- 
ment of  the  Aberdeen  administration.  If  Sir  Herbert  had  referred 
to  the  biography  of  Sir  W.  H.  Russell,  recently  published,  one  would 
place  more  confidence  in  his  having  looked  at  all  sides  of  the  question. 
As  it  is,  he  appears  to  have  delivered  an  unfair  attack  upon  only 
partial  knowledge.  But  bias  of  this  kind  is  not  frequent,  nor  does  it  mar 
the  very  attractive  way  in  which  Sir  Herbert  has  carried  out  his  task. 

C.  E.  Fryer. 

Lord  Lyons:  a  Record  of  British  Diplomacy.     By  Lord  Newton. 
In  two  volumes.     (London :  Edward  Arnold ;  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Company.     1913.     Pp.  x,  388;  viii,  447.) 
These  volumes  contain   something  more  than  the  belated  reminis- 
cences of  a  diplomatist,  which  are  often,  as  Sorel  once  brightly   said, 
"negotiations   for  the  applause  of  posterity   rather  than  true   records 
of  the  past ".     The  work  is  based,  Lord  Newton  assures  us,  on  "  the 
whole"  of  Lord  Lyons's  correspondence,  "whether  official,  semi-official, 
or  private";  and  so  far  as  these  sources  have  been  used  the  work  is 
properly  classed  by  the  subtitle  which  the  author  has  chosen,  "  a  Record 
of  British  Diplomacy  ". 

The  interest  attaching  to  such  a  record  is  by  no  means  small.  His- 
tory, in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  work  of  course 
cannot  be.  It  is  of  necessity  too  personal,  too  limited  in  its  apprehension 
of  motives,  and  too  narrow  in  its  sympathies  to  convey  the  whole  truth. 
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1  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  kind  of  a  contribution  to  history;  for  it 
supplies  in  an  authentic  form  the  elements  with  which  the  historian  must 
deal.  It  states  frankly  and  sincerely  the  British  point  of  view — at  least 
as  regards  one  important  actor  in  the  drama — and  is  an  instructive 
exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which  British  diplomacy  was  con- 
ducted in  a  period  with  which  Lord  Newton  himself,  as  well  as  Lord 
Lyons,  was  personally  familiar. 

For  the  American  public,  and  especially  for  the  American  historian, 
the  most  engaging  chapters  of  these  volumes  are  those  which  deal  with 
public  life  in  Washington  and  the  impressions  created  by  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  and  government  just  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  Lord  Lyons  was  the  British  minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  record  takes  us  unreservedly  into  his  confidence,  and  we  are 
permitted  to  witness  the  working  of  his  mind  from  day  to  day.  Arriving 
in  Washington  in  April,  1859,  in  May  he  reports  his  conviction  that 
there  is  in  the  United  States  "  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Europe  to  carry  out  American  Views  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  in  short  to  get  hold  of  Mexico  and  Cuba".  He  finds  the 
government  so  weak  that  it  would  not  venture,  even  in  a  small  matter, 
to  do  anything  for  England  which  would  expose  it  to  the  least  unpopu- 
larity. He  is  from  the  first  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  war  with  Eng- 
land would  be  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  finds  the  people 
"  irritable,  excitable,  and  longing  to  play  the  part  of  a  first-rate  power  ". 
These,  he  admits,  "  are  the  crude  ideas  of  a  man  who  has  been  only 
seven  weeks  in  the  country,  and  who  has  necessarily  passed  them  in  a 
small,  and  at  this  season,  almost  deserted  town,  which  is  merely  the 
nominal  Capital  ". 

Violently  prejudiced  from  the  start  against  American  methods, 
manners,  and  morals,  Lord  Lyons  was  never  quite  able  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  his  first  impressions.  American  interest  in  the  rights 
of  neutrals  seemed  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  disposition  "to  place 
restraint  upon  the  belligerent  rights  of  Great  Britain,  if  that  country 
should  be  involved  in  war".  The  trouble  over  the  occupation  of  the 
island  of  San  Juan  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  feared,  might  easily  create 
the  dreaded  collision  of  the  two  English-speaking  peoples;  but,  although 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  "  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  United  States 
citizens  to  push  themselves  where  they  have  no  right  to  go",  after 
protracted  negotiations  the  question  of  the  rightful  ownership  of  the 
island  was  cheerfully  referred  by  the  American  government  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  finally  decided  it  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

The  value  to  his  own  country,  and  incidentally  to  the  world,  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  thoroughly  seasoned  diplomatist  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Lord  Lyons,  while  entertaining  strong  feelings  of  distrust 
and  disapproval  of  the  characteristics  and  the  government  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  was  nevertheless  able  to  display  outwardly  great  tact  and 
moderation    in    handling    questions    of   the    utmost   delicacy,    in    which 
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the  honor  as  well  as  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was  involved.  Al- 
though he  regarded  the  belief  which  he  attributed  to  Secretary  Seward, 
"that  England  would  never  go  to  war  with  the  United  States",  as 
presumptuous  and  even  impertinent,  he  recognized  the  disadvantage  at 
which  this  assumption  placed  him,  and  resented  the  embarrassment  con- 
sequent upon  it;  for  he  saw  how  impolitic  it  would  be  either  to  con- 
firm or  to  denounce  it.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  when  the  celebrated 
Trent  incident  produced  a  situation  not  expressly  covered  by  mutually 
recognized  principles  of  international  law,  yet  apt  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  both  nations,  that  his  detestation  of  Mr.  Seward  should  be  intensified. 
Even  before  this  incident,  as  he  confesses  in  a  letter  of  June  10,  1861,  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  the  idea  of  "  a  sudden  declaration  of  war  against 
England  by  the  United  States  ",  was  so  dominant  in  his  mind  that  he 
did  not  venture  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams's  report  of  his  first 
conversation  with  Lord  Russell  to  approach  the  secretary,  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  he  considered  it  "  too  dangerous  to  talk  to  him  on  such 
subjects  ". 

A  less  astute  diplomatist  would,  no  doubt,  have  found  it  impossible 
in  these  critical  moments  to  maintain  absolute  silence,  and  an  over- 
confident jurist  would  probably  have  brought  on  a  quarrel  by  arguing 
about  the  legal  issues.  Lord  Lyons  deftly  solved  the  problem  thus  forced 
upon  him  by  creating  about  himself  a  perfect  void  through  which  his 
antagonist  could  not  pass  without  the  danger  of  a  fatal  misstep. 
Through  this  judicious  reticence  time  was  given  for  passion  to  sub- 
side and  for  reason  to  act.  "  In  after  years  ",  Lord  Newton  informs 
us,  "  Lord  Lyons  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there  had 
then  been  telegraphic  communication  across  the  Atlantic  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  avert  war,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
correct." 

It  was  not,  however,  quite  fair  either  to  himself  or  to  others  for 
Lord  Lyons  to  insist,  as  he  did  after  the  Trent  affair  was  concluded, 
that  war  was  averted  because  of  "  the  military  preparations  made  in 
England  ".  A  more  just  view  would  include  recognition  of  the  sincere 
wish  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  if  possible,  to  main- 
tain peace;  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Adams  represented  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James;  the  wise  and 
temperate  intervention  of  the  prince  consort,  who,  as  Lord  Lyons  must 
have  known  and  as  Lord  Newton  records,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
with  the  support  of  the  queen,  altered  a  belligerent  despatch  which  the 
British  Ministry  by  the  advice  of  the  law-officers  and  in  view  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation  had  prepared ;  and  finally  the  prudence  and  loyalty 
to  high  purposes  of  Lord  Lyons  himself  in  his  method  of  presenting  the 
views  of  the  British  government  at  Washington,  together  with  Mr. 
Seward's  perception  of  the  error  that  would  be  involved  in  disregarding 
the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to  touch  upon  all  the  interesting 
matter  in  these  volumes  concerning  the  course  of  our  Civil  War,  and 
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still  less  imperative  to  follow  Lord  Lyons  to  Constantinople  and  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  his  distinguished  services  until  his  death  in 
1887.  Both  the  general  reader  and  the  historian  will  find  much  in 
these  chapters  that  is  worthy  of  their  attention  regarding  the  Eastern 
Question,  Proposals  for  Disarmament,  the  Franco-German  War,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  French  Republic. 

David  J.  Hill. 

Modern  Russia.     By  Gregor  Alexinsky,  Ex-Deputy  of  the  Duma. 

Translated  by  Bernard  Miall.     (London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin; 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1913.     Pp.  361.) 

This  is  not  a  work  of  erudition,  nor  a  bit  of  journalistic  impression- 
ism, nor — intentionally,  at  least — a  book  of  political  propaganda.  It  is 
the  author's  desire  to  lay  before  the  indubitably  ill-informed  Western 
public  "  a  small  encyclopaedia  of  Russian  life  in  all  its  manifestations, 
an  unpretending  photograph,  which  seeks  to  produce  as  faithfully  as 
possible  the  contours  and  colours  of  reality  ".  But  one  is  not  a  Social- 
Democrat  in  vain — and  M.  Alexinsky  was  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  that  party  in  the  second  Duma.  The  book  is  one  long  indictment  of 
"  Tsarism  ".  Still,  as  it  is  impossible  for  most  Russians  to  discuss  any 
subject,  even  astronomy  or  archaeology,  without  deducing  arguments  for 
or  against  the  autocracy,  one  must  take  them  as  one  finds  them,  and  in 
this  case  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  his  honest  attempt  "  to  speak 
the  calm  language  of  facts  and  figures  and  exact  data "  and  for  a 
moderation  of  tone  not  altogether  usual  in  books  of  this  type. 

One  great  merit  of  this  book  is  its  comprehensiveness.  Within  about 
350  pages  M.  Alexinsky  has  compressed  an  account  of  the  physiography 
and  ethnology  of  Russia ;  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  evolution  of 
the  people;  the  industrial  expansion  which  in  the  last  few  decades  has 
proceeded  with  American  celerity;  the  agrarian  problem,  that  night- 
mare of  contemporary  Russia;  the  organization  of  the  central  and  local 
government,  and  the  traditions,  methods,  and  spirit  of  the  bureaucracy ; 
finance,  the  army,  and  foreign  policy ;  the  Revolution  and  the  Reaction ; 
the  national  questions  and  the  religious  sects;  finally  a  chapter  on  litera- 
ture. Among  the  innumerable  books  about  Russia  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  years,  the  reviewer  knows  of  no  other  that  gives  so  many-sided 
and  complete  a  survey  within  so  small  a  compass. 

The  picture  of  Russian  life,  as  the  author  views  it,  is  tragic  in  the 
extreme;  an  incorrigibly  despotic  government,  maintaining  itself  only  by 
bayonets,  yet  so  distrustful  of  its  own  troops  that  it  no  longer  dares 
face  a  foreign  war;  finances  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  education  so 
neglected  that  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  still  illiterate 
(p.  201)  ;  the  industrial  laboring  classes  suffering  from  wretchedly  low 
wages,  long  hours  of  work,  and  frightfully  unsanitary  surroundings,  yet 
virtually  forbidden  to  organize  in  their  own  defense;  the  peasantry,  re- 
duced to  permanent  pauperism,  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  acute 
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owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  the  eternal  "land- 
famine  ".  "  In  our  days,  the  economic  .  .  .  life  of  the  Russian  village  is 
more  than  melancholy.  It  is  not  life,  it  is  the  slow  death  of  creatures 
incessantly  hungry,  whose  starvation  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  .  .  .  poverty-stricken  masses  of  the  East,  of  Persia,  India  and  China  "' 
(p.  146).  A  prey  to  famine,  cholera,  typhoid,  alcoholism,  the  Russian 
people  are  threatened  with  physical  and  moral  degeneration.  The  failure 
of  the  revolution  M.  Alexinsky  ascribes  chiefly  to  the  split  between 
the  Liberal  bourgeoisie  and  the  Socialist  and  Labor  parties,  which  fol- 
lowed the  popular  victory  in  October,  1905.  After  describing  with  some- 
what ghastly  realism  Stolypin's  methods  of  "  pacification  "  and  the  season 
of  disillusionment,  lassitude,  and  despair  that  followed,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  by  1910  the  worst  of  the  reaction  was  over,  the  revolutionary- 
forces  are  again  gathering  momentum,  and  "  distant  as  yet,  already 
foams  the  crest  of  that  wave  which  will  sweep  us  away  anew"  (p.  293). 
The  historical  parts  of  the  book  are  to  be  used  with  caution;  for 
instance,  the  author's  attempt  virtually  to  identify  Russian  "  feudalism  " 
with  that  of  the  West,  following  the  radical  and  by  no  means  generally 
accepted  theories  of  the  late  M.  Pavlov-Silvanski.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  fail  to  note  some  strange  juggling  with  statistics.  For  example, 
on  page  144  we  read  that  the  appanages  of  the  Imperial  Family  include 
eighteen  million  acres:  on  page  145  they  have  risen  to  21,300,000  acres. 
To  say  that  the  2647  great  landowners  form  56.6  per  cent,  of  the  5252 
members  of  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  Duma  is  to  bid  defiance  to 
arithmetic  (p.  279).  The  translator  has  followed  the  time-honored 
custom  of  transliterating  Russian  names  for  English  readers  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  pronounceable  only  to  Frenchmen. 

R.  H.  Lord. 

Memoirs  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  Edited  by  William  Francis 
Mannix,  with  an  Introduction  by  John  W.  Foster.  (Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Companv.  1913.  Pp.  xxvii, 
298.) 

The  foundation  of  a  successful  official  career  in  China  rests,  as 
everyone  knows,  upon  literary  training.  While  few  of  her  modern 
statesmen  have  achieved  distinction  as  authors  the  fact  is  usually  ex- 
plained by  the  arduous  nature  of  their  duties ;  Li  Hung-chang's  literary 
Nachlassc  suggest  that  this  sterility  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  In  a 
country  where  the  usual  motives  of  justifying  one's  public  acts  or  of 
acquiring  literary  celebrity  are  absent  the  intellectual  activities  of  its 
best  minds  are  displayed  only  in  private,  and  the  people  are  given  no 
share  in  the  discussion  of  national  problems.  In  the  case  of  Li,  who 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  a  real  literary  ambition,  literary  material 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  words  was  found  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  his  various  residences,  most  of  it  composed  in  brief 
intervals  of  leisure  as   a   relief   from  official   cares  or  to  show  to  his 
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personal  friends.  If  others  of  his  class  have  been  as  prolific  as  he  in 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  paper  we  shall  gain  a  new  conception  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Chinese  statesmen  during  the  past  century.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  interpreted  to  the 
Western  world,  the  data  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  author's  char- 
acter and  acts  prove  to  be  rather  disconcerting.  So  far  as  it  is  given 
to  us  the  whole  mass  strikes  the  outsider  as  being  singularly  amateurish, 
fragmentary,  and  unconvincing.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  matter,  we  are 
told,  has  been  translated,  the  selections  which  are  accorded  a  place  in  the 
present  volume  being  poetical  effusions,  random  remarks  on  religion, 
agriculture,  and  affairs,  and  notes  upon  the  men  and  events  of  his 
time.  The  latter  are  more  or  less  fugitive,  those  on  the  same  topic  being 
sometimes  written  at  widely  varying  dates,  but  they  constitute  the  main 
interest  of  the  collection. 

The  value  of  these,  from  the  historian's  point  of  view,  is  impaired  by 
the  circumstances  attending  their  publication.  No  intimation  is  given 
that  the  originals  have  been  published  in  China  or  that  they  are  any- 
where available  for  comparison  with  the  translations.  The  translators 
are  named  in  such  a  way  in  the  preface  as  to  render  their  identification 
difficult,  while  the  American  editor's  ignorance  of  Chinese — revealed  in 
his  mistakes  in  Chinese  proper  names  and  by  other  errors — arouses  mis- 
givings as  to  his  fitness  for  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  material 
of  such  importance.  Some  passages  occur  which  are  so  unlike  Chinese 
modes  of  expression  as  to  suggest  a  very  free  paraphrase  of  any  possible 
Chinese  originals.  While  every  translator  must  be  allowed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  liberty,  the  freedom  with  which  English  turns  of  thought 
as  well  as  idioms  are  here  employed  excites  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  author's  own  ideas  have  been  treated.  Further- 
more, though  Li  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  passion  he  was  notably 
explicit  in  saying  what  he  meant.  Ignorance  or  indifference  about 
foreign  names  may  account  for  his  glaring  invention  in  describing  inci- 
dents in  places  abroad  which  he  never  saw,  as  Munich  and  Windsor, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his  declara- 
tion that  he  was  present  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  General  Ward,  who 
succumbed  to  his  wounds  in  Ningpo,  a  town  outside  of  his  province.  A 
governor  under  the  old  regime  in  China  was  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
province  where  he  ruled.  Again,  he  refers  to  seeing  the  execution  of 
the  rioters  at  Tientsin  in  1870  in  company  with  representatives  of  the 
foreign  powers.  There  were  no  foreigners  present  at  the  execution,  and 
Li  himself  could  not  have  been  there  unless  in  disguise — which  is  utterly 
improbable.  In  each  of  these  cases  Li's  presence  would  have  been  known 
and  recorded  at  the  time. 

While  discrepancies  like  these  require  explanation  before  the  Memoirs 
can  be  taken  seriously  as  an  authoritative  source  for  modern  Chinese 
history,  the  book  is  not  without  considerable  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Unscrupulous,  arrogant,  and  insatiable  in  his  appetite  for  money 
and  power,  Li  was,  nevertheless,  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  generous  friend. 
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Like  some  other  great  Orientals  known  to  history,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  great  vices  so  controlled  his  nature  as  to  leave  no  place  for 
the  little  ones.  He  won  his  reputation  at  a  time  of  crisis  by  his  energy 
and  his  capacity  for  taking  responsibility;  he  convinced  the  distracted 
Manchu  court  that  he  was  their  only  servant  who  could  deal  with  the 
inexplicable  foreigner;  he  showed  the  famous  Empress  Dowager  how 
corruption  could  be  developed  into  a  fine  art,  and  in  an  unholy  alliance 
with  her  he  robbed  the  revenues  of  his  country  and  died  the  richest  man 
in  the  empire.  Yet,  despite  his  greed  and  occasional  acts  of  wantonness, 
Li  seems  to  have  sincerely  desired  the  good  of  his  people.  For  this 
reason  much  has  been  forgiven  him  by  those  who  look  upon  him  as  a 
giant  among  the  men  of  his  time. 

F.  W.  Williams. 

L'Afrique  du   Nord.     Conferences   organisees  par  la   Societe   des 

Anciens  Eleves  et  Eleves  de  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques 

et  presidees  par  MM.   C.   Jonnart,   le   general   Lyautey,   E. 

Roume,  J.   Ch.-Roux,   S.    Pinchon.     [Bibliotheque  d'Histoire 

Contemporaine.]      (Paris :  Felix  Alcan.     1913.     Pp.275.) 

We  have  here  five  addresses  delivered  at  as-  many  conferences  by 

well-known  French  colonial  authorities.     Augustin  Bernard  speaks  of 

Algeria  and  Tunisia,  de  Lacharriere  of  Morocco,  Camille  Guy  of  French 

West  Africa,  Andre  Tardieu  of  Egypt,  and  Rene  Pinon  of  Tripolitana. 

The  eminent  colonials  whose  names  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article 
do  not  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  as  their  remarks,  delivered 
in  the  capacity  of  presiding  officers,  are  brief  and  general  in  character. 
Roume,  formerly  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa,  does  say 
some  interesting  things  concerning  the  control  of  the  Sahara,  the  trans- 
saharan  project,  and  the  colonial  army.  Jonnart,  formerly  governor- 
general  of  Algeria,  who  enjoys  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  natives,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  the  practical 
education  of  the  native  population  and  suggests  that  Tunisia  and  Algeria 
cannot  be  successfully  developed  in  the  interests  of  the  European 
colonists  at  the  expense  of  the  natives.  He  refers  also  to  the  splendid 
opportunity  to  develop  a  formidable  native  army,  but  does  not  discuss 
this  most  important  question.  The  remarks  of  General  Lyautey  are 
mostly  an  appreciation  of  the  French  army  and  of  his  collaborators  in 
North  Africa. 

The  reader  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  principal  addresses. 
Augustin  Bernard  sketches  the  development  of  Algeria  and  of  Tunisia, 
and  discusses  the  relations  between  the  native  population  and  the 
colonists.  He  calls  particular  attention  to  the  problem  presented  by  the 
presence  of  a  European  population  of  900,000,  less  than  half  of  French 
origin,  settled  among  a  native  population  of  6,000,000. 

De  Lacharriere  describes  Morocco,  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
very  properly  emphasizes  the  important  fact  that  the  population  is  Berber 
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rather  than  Arab.  The  Arab  element  is  much  less  numerous  than  in 
Algeria  or  Tunisia.  He  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Frendh  occupation 
up  to  the  close  of  1912. 

The  account  of  French  West  Africa,  given  by  the  colonial  governor, 
Camille  Guy,  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book. 
Roume  justly  refers  to  it  as  "  l'expose  si  clair,  si  precis,  si  nourri  de 
faits  et  d'idees ".  The  wonderful  development  of  that  colony,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  ten  years,  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Commerce, 
which  in  1904  amounted  to  155,000,000  francs,  has  about  doubled.  In 
that  same  year  968  kilometres  of  railways  had  been  completed:  2700 
kilometres  are  now  in  operation.  These  figures  only  slightly  indicate 
what  France  has  been  doing  in  that  possession. 

With  reference  to  Egypt,  Andre  Tardieu  reviews  French  activities 
in  that  country  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  account  of  Tripolitana  and  of  recent  events  in  tlhat  new  Italian 
colony,  given  by  Rene  Pinon,  is  a  well-told  story  of  well-known  facts. 

The  book  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  record  of  French  achievement  in 
Africa,  told  by  some  of  her  greatest  empire-builders  and  colonial  authori- 
ties. The  reader  will  not  find  much  discussion  of  those  troublesome 
colonial  questions  which  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  colonial  assemblies 
as  well  as  of  the  French  Parliament,  questions  which  are  incidental,  and 
destined  to  find  satisfactory  solution,  but  are  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  student  of  colonial  affairs. 

As  the  book  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  its  title,  and  as  so  much 
of  French  Africa  has  been  treated  in  these  articles,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  lecture  on  French  Equatorial  Africa  was  not  included.  The 
French  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  something  to  gain  from  a  discussion 
of  the  highly  creditable  work  accomplished  in  that  less-known  colony. 
The  picture  of  the  French  African  Empire,  in  its  broad  outlines,  would 
then  have  been  complete. 

George  Frederick  Andrews. 

The  Nation  and  the  Empire.  Being  a  Collection  of  Speeches  and 
Addresses,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Lord  Milnee,  G.C.B.  (Lon- 
don :  Constable  and  Company ;  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xlviii,  515.) 

Lord  Milner  is  a  figure  around  which  still  rage  burning  contro- 
versies. He  was  the  representative  of  British  rule  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  War  and  the  steadfast,  outspoken  champion  of  the 
policy  that  South  Africa  should  be  British.  To  this  day,  therefore, 
Imperialism  worships  at  his  shrine  and  cries  out  that  he  saved  the 
British  Empire  from  disruption.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Milner's 
critics  declare  that  he  was  hard,  tactless,  and  arrogant;  that  he  had  no 
imagination  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-British  element 
in  South  Africa;  and  that  if  he  had  had  his  way,  the  Dutch  republics 
would  never  have  been  given  self-government  and   the  present  union 
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would  have  been  impossible.  When  the  Liberals  secured  power  in 
Britain  in  1906  they  reversed  Lord  Milner's  policy  and  the  House  of 
Commons  censured  him.  He  has,  however,  never  changed  his  view  that 
his  policy  was  sound.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  early  years  and  is  now 
at  war  with  the  Liberal  party  but  he  has  never  run  well  in  the  harness 
of  the  rival  party.  His  pose  is  indeed  that  of  the  non-party  man.  His 
political  ideals  are  the  commercial  union  of  the  British  Empire  by  means 
of  tariffs  and  the  federalization  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  common 
purposes  of  defense. 

A  volume  of  speeches  by  a  man  of  Lord  Milner's  rank  and  ex- 
pounding such  a  policy  is  sure  to  contain  much  of  historic  interest. 
There  are  speeches  made  in  South  Africa  before,  during,  and  after  the 
war,  and  speeches  made  in  England  and  in  Canada.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  few  dramatic  touches.  Lord  Milner's  mind  is  clear  but  it 
is  also  a  little  'hard,  for  the  iron  will  of  the  man  shows  through  the 
texture  of  his  utterance.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  not  the  speeches, 
which  are  fragmentary  in  character  and  sometimes  confined  to  rather 
technical  questions,  but  the  introduction  which  embodies  the  political 
faith  of  Lord  Milner  and  is  a  really  important  historical  document.  He 
has  a  fling  at  the  unreason  of  party,  and  a  word  of  praise  for  the  Irish, 
which  shows,  with  some  insight,  that  "  Home  Rulers  "  are  not  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  Imperial  union.  He  pleads  for  the  better  organization 
that  will  place  Britons  where  they  are  needed  and  not  crowd  them 
into  the  populous  centres  where  many  of  them  are  not  needed.  He 
wishes  no  more  territory  for  Britain. 

There  is  quite  enough  painted  red  already.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  square  miles  more  or  less.  It  is  a  question 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  a  great  race,  of  enabling  it,  by  maintaining 
that  unity,  to  develop  freely  on  its  own  lines,  and  to  continue  to  fulfil  its 
distinctive  mission  in  the  world.  As  it  happens,  that  race — owing  to 
causes  which  are  plain  on  the  face  of  history  and  which  need  not  be 
recited  here — is  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 
(p.  xxxii). 

What  is  needed,  says  this  man  with  a  genius  for  administration,  is 
better  organization,  the  creation  of  some  kind  of  unity  in  government : 

We  require  an  Imperial  Constitution,  providing  for  the  separation 
of  those  branches  of  public  business  which,  like  Foreign  Affairs,  De- 
fence and  Ocean  Communications,  are  essentially  Imperial,  from  those 
which  are  mainly  or  wholly  local,  and  for  the  management  of  the  former 
by  a  new  authority,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  undis- 
tracted  by  the  work  and  the  controversies  whicih  are  peculiar  to  any 
single  part.  We  have  already,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  differentiated 
downwards,  by  relegating  to  new  organs  of  government,  such  as  Bor- 
ough and  County  Councils,  a  great  many  duties  formerly  performed,  or 
not  performed,  by  the  central  Government.  And  the  effect  has  un- 
doubtedly been  salutary.  We  have  yet  to  differentiate  upwards,  through- 
out the  Empire,  by  entrusting  to  a  body  constituted  ad  hoc  the  matters 
of  common  interest,  which  are  at  present  partially  and  spasmodically 
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managed,  or  wholly  neglected,  by  the  so-called  "  Imperial  "  Parliament 
and  the  Government  dependent  on  it,  and  to  some,  though  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  by  the  Parliaments  and  Governments  of  the  Dominions 
(pp.  xxv— xxvi). 

Twenty  years  ago  an  observer  would  have  said  that  the  cause  of 
Imperial  Federalism  was  dead.  A  league  to  promote  it  had  proved  a 
failure.  Now  the  cause  has  revived.  The  United  Kingdom  is  itself 
not  unlikely  soon  to  become  a  federal  state.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
step  towards  the  wider  union.  There  are  keen  students  of  Imperialism 
who  say  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  the  organic  union  of  the  British 
Empire.  We  are  certainly  on  the  eve  of  striking  changes.  It  is  be- 
cause the  forces  making  for  this  are  so  vital  that  Lord  Milner's  speeches 
have  an  important  place  in  present-day  history. 

BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Principal  Archives  of  Mexico.  By  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  California. 
(Washington:  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  1913. 
Pp.  xv,  553.) 

Mingled  with  the  satisfaction  felt  in  welcoming  each  new  Guide 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  through  its  Department  of  His- 
torical Research  is  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Professor  Bolton's  substantial 
volume  has  fallen  upon  such  troublous  times.  His  task  has  been  that 
of  a  veritable  pioneer,  achieved  amidst  difficulties  such  as  beset  no  similar 
undertaking.  Our  natural  impulse  is  to  praise  the  results  accomplished 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  recent  political  disturbances  have  not 
vitiated  them  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

At  the  outset  the  author  devotes  a  few  pages  to  describing  the 
conditions  under  which  he  worked  and  to  necessary  acknowledgments 
and  explanations.  He  defines  many  of  the  technical  terms  used,  and 
notes  such  practical  points  as  working  hours  and  climatic  conditions. 
He  then  divides  the  archives  of  the  country  into  two  classes,  those 
located  in  Mexico  City  and  those  outside,  devoting  to  the  former  a  little 
over  four  times  the  space  given  the  latter.  No  one  reasonably  acquainted 
with  the  field  will  quarrel  with  him  over  this  division.  Many  who  may 
never  see  Mexico  will  appreciate  the  succinct  historical  sketches  of  the 
principal  archives,  as  well  as  the  appendix  containing  convenient  lists  of 
viceroys,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  governors.  Such  hindrances  as  the 
lack  of  suitable  manuscript  lists  or  catalogues  for  even  the  best  reposi- 
tories, the  frequent  transfer  of  material  from  one  archive  to  another, 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  portions  of  certain  collections  have  in  a  measure 
been  overcome  by  the  author's  long  and  patient  personal  investigations. 
The  index  of  seventy-two  pages  and  frequent  cross-references  will  do 
much  to  correlate  the  material  treated. 
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Vast  as  this  material  is  in  bulk,  Dr.  Bolton  points  out  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  relates  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  and  that  he 
has  given  little  space  to  what  does  not  specifically  belong  to  territory 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  He  has  described  some 
important  collections  in  sufficient  detail,  including  dates  and  proper 
names,  to  enable  investigators  on  the  spot  to  determine  what  he  wishes 
to  examine.  In  most  cases  these  descriptions  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
for  the  ordering  of  copies  except  through  a  trained  intermediary.  In 
other  cases  he  devotes  only  a  brief  comment  to  an  archive,  especially 
one  of  the  minor  ecclesiastical  ones. 

The  author  devotes  a  third  of  his  entire  space  to  that  most  valuable 
and  complete  of  Mexican  repositories — "  El  Archivo  General  y  Publico 
de  la  Nacion  ".  Most  of  those  who  work  in  Mexico  will  wish  that  he 
had  devoted  more  space  to  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  minor  collections 
elsewhere.  An  historical  sketch  with  a  brief  description  of  the  present 
archive  serves  to  introduce  its  various  divisions.  Two  of  these,  the 
"  Correspondence  of  the  Viceroys  "  (344  vols.),  and  "  Royal  Cedulas  and 
Orders"  (419  vols.)  are  treated  in  a  general  way,  at  once  clear  and 
accurate.  The  late  Professor  George  P.  Garrison  briefly  described  the 
section  known  as  "  Historia  "  (530  vols.),  in  the  Nation  for  May  30, 
1901.  The  present  author  supplements  this  with  a  forty-page  com- 
mentary in  which  every  important  volume  receives  due  mention.  In 
addition  he  devotes  fourteen  pages  to  the  subdivisions  of  this  section, 
known  as  "  Military  Operations  "  and  "  Missions  ",  comprising  together 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  He  describes  in  detail  only  nine  of 
the  former,  but  the  careful  manuscript  calendar  of  this  and  other  col- 
lections made  by  Sr.  Elias  Amador  and  associates  is  accessible  in  the 
National  Museum.  To  many  who  knew  of  the  previous  collections  the 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  classifying  and  cataloguing  the  contents  of 
the  division  "Interior  Provinces"  (254  vols.)  and  that  of  "  Californias  " 
(81  vols.)  will  prove  a  most  valuable  and  unexpected  source  of  in- 
formation. The  volumes  classed  under  "Justice"  (ca.  1100  vols.)  and 
"Marine"  (ca.  200  vols.)  also  have  considerable  value.  The  remaining 
sixty-six  sections  of  this  archive  comprising  the  bulk  of  its  7000  odd 
volumes  and  bundles  contain  only  incidental  references  to  the  United 
States. 

Aside  from  the  description  of  the  Archivo  General,  the  ordinary 
student  will  note  with  interest  the  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the  National 
Museum  and  the  National  Library,  whose  manuscript  collections  are 
largely  ecclesiastical  and  archaeological  in  character.  A  few  minor 
church  and  municipal  collections  call  for  no  extended  comment.  The 
archives  in  the  various  secretariats — Foreign  Relations,  War  and  Marine, 
Government,  etc.,  occupy  a  space  nearly  equalling  that  given  to  the 
Archivo  General.  Few  documents  subsequent  to  1821  appear  in  these 
collections  and  much  material  after  that  date  is  being  transferred  to  the 
General  Archive.     The  first  document  mentioned  on  page  223  is  a  case 
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in  point.     These  collections  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Outside  the  city  of  Mexico  the  archives  of  Guadalajara,  Queretaro, 
and  Zacatecas  are  valuable  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  data;  those  of 
Durango,  Monterrey,  Saltillo,  and  Chihuahua  for  political  and  economic 
material  of  a  more  local  character,  although  containing  church  records  of 
value.  In  addition  the  author  mentions  the  archives  of  a  few  minor 
towns  and  some  private  collections,  chiefly  ecclesiastical.  Investiga- 
tions outside  the  capital,  however,  are  likely  to  prove  disappointing.  As 
one  result  of  Professor  Bolton's  work  we  may  hope  to  distinguish  copies 
and  originals  more  readily  and  to  avoid  some  of  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  excessive  duplication  of  documents  in  the  Mexican  and  Spanish 
archives. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox. 

Guide  to  the  Materials  for  United  States  History  in  Canadian 
Archives.  By  David  W.  Parker.  (Washington:  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington.      Pp.  x,  339.) 

The  project  for  a  separate  building  for  the  Archives  of  Canada  goes 
back  to  1731 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1872  that  an  archivist  was  appointed  and 
not  till  1906  that  a  separate  building  at  Ottawa  was  erected  for  his 
use.  Since  then  great  strides  have  been  made,  largely  owing  to  the 
unflagging  enthusiasm  of  the  present  archivist,  A.  G.  Doughty,  LL.D. 
At  the  death  of  the  first  archivist  in  1902  there  were  about  3000  volumes 
of  papers  under  Ihis  care;  there  are  now  over  20,000.  The  building 
erected  in  1906  has  already  become  inadequate,  and  plans  are  on  foot 
for  enlarging  it  to  more  than  twice  its  original  size.  The  universities 
and  local  historical  societies  have  become  interested,  and  are  represented 
upon  an  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Copyists  are  at  work  in 
various  centres  in  North  America  and  in  Europe,  a  skilled  permanent 
representative,  Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in 
England  and  in  Europe,  and  many  valuable  finds  are  from  time  to  time 
reported.  So  rapidly  does  the  work  proceed  that  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
compelled  to  add  a  supplement  describing  the  main  additions  since  1912. 
In  connection  with  the  work  of  collecting  and  centralizing  the  records 
of  the  Dominion,  a  considerable  library  of  rare  pamphlets  and  maps  has 
been  accumulated,  and  a  large  collection  of  engravings  and  paintings. 

Many  of  the  volumes  at  Ottawa  contain  not  original  documents  but 
transcripts.  All  of  these  have  been  carefully  collated,  and  may  be 
fully  trusted.  Most  of  them  have  been  calendared  in  the  early  annual 
reports  of  the  archivist,  but  the  calendars,  though  highly  creditable  in 
view  of  the  paucity  of  resources  allowed  to  the  first  archivist,  and  the 
untrained  assistants  forced  on  him  by  politicians,  contain  many  mistakes, 
a  number  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker.  Among  the  tran- 
scripts are  copies  from  the  Archives  des  Colonies  of  all  papers  previous 
to  1763  dealing  with  French  North  America  (not  including  Louisiana), 
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and  certain  selected  documents  from  the  Archives  des  Affaires  fitran- 
geres  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  From  London  have  come  tran- 
scripts of  all  papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office  dealing  with  Canada 
from  1763  to  1840.  Of  special  collections  those  whidh  have  been 
longest  accessible  are  the  Bouquet  and  the  Haldimand  Papers  (35  and 
248  vols.).  Bouquet  and  Haldimand  were  Swiss  soldiers  of  fortune, 
who  fought  on  the  British  side  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  afterwards 
remained  in  America.  Bouquet  was  prominent  in  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  of  Pontiac,  and  died  in  1765  as  governor  of  Pensacola.  His 
friend  and  executor  Haldimand  succeeded  him  in  command  in  Florida, 
where  he  remained  till  1773.  In  1778  he  was  again  sent  out  to  America 
as  governor-general  of  Canada,  which  position  he  held  till  1786.  Dur- 
ing this  later  period  he  had  much  to  do  with  such  questions  as  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  stampede  the  habitants,  an  attempt  viewed  with 
mixed  feelings  by  the  Continental  Congress,  with  the  coming  to  Canada 
of  the  Loyalists,  and  with  the  tangled  negotiations  with  Vermont. 

Of  originals  perhaps  the  most  important  series  is  the  539  volumes  of 
governor-general's  papers,  obtained  in  1904.  They  contain  an  almost 
complete  set  of  all  the  letters  and  despatches  which  passed  from  1800 
to  1867  between  the  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and  administrators 
of  Canada  and  the  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  subjects  of  great  interest 
to  American  historians  are  dealt  with  in  this  collection,  including  the 
struggles  and  intrigues  with  the  Western  Indians;  the  War  of  1812;  the 
conduct  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  border  states  during  the 
Canadian  rebellion  of  1837-1838;  the  various  boundary  disputes,  etc. 
They  may  at  times  be  supplemented  by  an  important  series  of  original 
papers,  lately  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  dealing  with  the  year 
1838;  and  by  a  series  of  transcripts  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  British  minister  to  the  United  States,  1815-1820,  and  governor- 
general  of  Canada,  1841-1843. 

Descriptions  are  also  given  of  the  contents  of  the  archives  of  the 
Various  provinces.  Of  these  the  most  important  for  American  students 
are  those  of  Quebec,  divided  into  the  Provincial  Archives,  the  Judicial 
Archives,  and  the  Archives  of  the  Arclibishopric.  In  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  are  centred  the  papers  of  the  various  missions,  and  Mr.  Parker 
occupies  forty-seven  pages  with  the  calendar  of  activities  extending 
over  two  centuries,  and  over  every  state  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Parker 
does  not  mention  the  papers  preserved  at  the  sees  of  the  provincial 
bishops,  in  which  there  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  scattered  papers  of 
more  than  local  interest. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Parker,  the 
portions  dealing  with  the  provincial  archives,  and  with  those  of  New- 
foundland, are  in  the  main  the  work  of  other  scholars,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Fryer  of  McGill  University,  and  Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution. 

Mr.  Parker  and  his  fellow  workers  have  performed  their  task  with 
skill  and  thoroughness,  and  have  given  to  American  historians  a  con- 
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venient  path  to  a  field  of  research  in  which  much  fruitful  work  may 
still  be  done. 

W.  L.  Grant. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.     By  John  Spencer  Bassett, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History,  Smith  College.     (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     191 3.     Pp.  xiv,  885.) 

A  one-volume  history  of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  appeal  mainly 

to  two  classes  of  persons.     The  student  will  value  it  because  it  gives  him 

a  convenient  text-book  for  study  or  reference,  a  useful  combination  of 

narrative,  dates,  and  names  to  supplement  lectures  or  guide  him  in  further 

reading.     The    so-called   general    reader,    on    the    other    hand,    will   be 

drawn  to  it  because  of  its  manageable  compass,  its  comprehensive  range, 

or  its  literary  interest.     That  the  author  of  such  a  book  should  know  his 

subject  goes  without  saying,  but  his  readers  will  assume  that  what  is 

said  is  true  rather  than  novel,  and  they  will  not  expect  to  be  met  by 

evidences  of  "  research  ". 

To  both  of  these  classes  of  users  Professor  Bassett's  substantial 
volume  will  be  welcome.  The  distribution  of  space  accords,  in  general, 
with  the  present  tendency  to  subordinate  the  colonial  period  to  the 
period  of  constitutional  development,  and,  within  the  constitutional 
period,  to  treat  relatively  at  length  the  events  subsequent  to  the  Civil 
War.  Of  the  forty  chapters,  eleven  are  given  to  fhe  period  before 
1789 ;  and  of  these,  two  relate  to  the  Revolution,  one  to  the  "  critical 
period  ",  and  one  to  the  making  of  the  Constitution.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-nine  chapters,  twelve  are  allotted  to  the  period  from  1789  to 
1861,  four  to  the  Civil  War,  and  two  to  reconstruction;  while  of  the 
eleven  chapters  given  to  the  period  since  1865,  three  fall  mainly  within 
the  years  1865-1877.  Opinion  will  differ,  of  course,  as  to  whether  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  or  the  close  of  political  reconstruction  may  best 
be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the  earlier  constitutional  epoch;  but  in 
the  former  case  approximately  one-third,  and  in  the  latter  about  one- 
fourth,  of  the  volume  deals  with  events  well  within  the  recollection  of 
many  men  now  living. 

That  there  will  be  differences  in  the  handling  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Speaking  generally,  the  chapters 
on  the  colonial  period  are  the  least  successful ;  they  are  informing,  and 
the  incidents  selected  are  important,  but  the  narrative  is  greatly  con- 
densed, the  style  is  not  always  easy,  and  the  development  of  colonial 
institutions,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought  is  unevenly  brought  out. 
Throughout  the  book,  too,  Professor  Bassett  touches  but  lightly  the 
course  of  constitutional  development,  in  comparison  with  the  attention 
which  he  gives  to  the  growth  of  parties  and  the  expansion  of  industrial 
interests.  Economic  and  social  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated 
with  interesting  fullness,  while  on  the  vexed  question  of  slavery  the 
author  preserves  admirable  detachment,  shorn  of  evasive  apology  on  the 
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one  hand  and  of  unsympathetic  rebuke  on  the  other.  I  cannot  think  it 
a  peculiarly  notable  virtue  in  an  historian  who  is  also  a  Southerner  to 
write  impartially  to-day  about  slavery  and  the  Civil  War;  but  anyone 
who  does  so  think  will  find  Professor  Bassett's  book  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation in  this  respect.  Especially  commendable,  also,  are  the 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  period  since  1865.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  sides  of  reconstruction  are  well  contrasted,  while  in  the  treat- 
ment of  events  since  1877  Professor  Bassett  succeeds  in  giving  a  really 
connected  impression  of  national  development.  The  narrative  is  brough: 
down  to  the  election  of  1912. 

A  few  errata  should  be  noted.  The  statement  (p.  68)  that  Roger 
Williams  in  1643  "  got  an  act  °f  incorporation  under  the  government  of 
the  Long  Parliament"  is  confusing;  the  Rhode  Island  patent  of  that 
year  was  issued  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  associates.  Penn's 
grant  was  not  made  in  payment  of  debts  due  from  the  king  to  Penn's 
father  (p.  85).  The  imprisonment  of  Andros  at  Boston  covered  less 
than  a  year,  not  three  years  (p.  96).  The  French  did  not  descend  the 
Allegheny,  take  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  enlarge  and  strengthen 
it,  and  change  its  name  to  Fort  Duquesne,  all  on  April  17,  1754  (p.  122). 
The  reasons  given  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  (p.  124)  are  quite 
incomplete,  as  is  the  explanation  (p.  127)  of  Amherst's  failure  to  join 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  It  is  hardly  true  that  "  the  desire  to  own  land  was  the 
impelling  cause  of  most  of  the  early  migration  to  America  " ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly incorrect  to  say  that  "in  all  the  colonies  the  settlers  first  took  up 
the  richest  land,  which  was  along  the  rivers  ";  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether,  all  things  considered,  agriculture  was  less  profitable  in  colonial 
New  England  than  in  the  South  (p.  134).  The  "conservative  leaders" 
in  Massachusetts  do  not  appear  to  have  "  suffered  a  loss  of  influence  " 
as  a  result  of  the  witchcraft  episode  (p.  150).  "Protestants"  is  an 
unhappy  term  to  apply  to  those  who  nullified  the  Stamp  Act  (p.  168)  ; 
and  the  references  to  billeting  soldiers  (pp.  170,  171)  need  explanation. 
The  tea  at  Charleston  was  not  stored  in  damp  vaults  (p.  175),  and 
Hutchinson's  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was 
by  no  means  so  direct  as  Professor  Bassett  implies  (p.  176).  The  name 
of  Nathanael  Greene  is  twice  given  as  "Nathaniel"  (pp.  182,  189),  and 
that  of  Carleton  as  "Carlton"  (p.  184).  It  was  not  the  wide  use  of 
whiskey  as  a  drink,  but  its  use  as  money,  that  chiefly  caused  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  (p.  267).  Toussaint  "  Louverture  "  is  an  unusual  spelling 
(p.  298).  The  national  debt  was  extinguished  in  1835,  not  in  1834  (p. 
422).  The  Rhode  Island  charter  was  never  legally  the  constitution  of 
the  state  (p.  474). 

Appended  to  the  several  chapters  are  well-chosen  lists  of  books  for 
further  reading.  There  are  fourteen  full-page  maps,  and  twelve  maps 
in  the  text. 

William  MacDonald. 

am.  hist.  rev.,  vol.  xix.  —42. 
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History  of  the  Jews  in  America:  from  the  Period  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  Nezu  World  to  the  Present  Time.     By  Peter  Wiernik. 

(New   York:   The  Jewish   Press   Publishing   Company.     1912. 

Pp.  xxiv,  449.) 

In  the  present  volume  the  writer  proposes  to  give  a  history  of  the 
Jews  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  on  the  whole  American  continent. 
To  do  anything  like  justice  to  so  important  and  so  large  a  subject,  would 
require  years  of  study  and  of  careful  research.  This  the  author  does 
not  pretend  to  have  done  but  tells  us  frankly  in  his  preface  that  his  work 
has  been  compiled  in  large  measure  from  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society  and  from  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

The  book  is  therefore  in  no  sense  a  scholar's  history,  yet  despite  its 
many  shortcomings  it  is  a  useful  work,  presenting  to  the  public  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facts  and  data  concerning  the  history  of  the  Jews 
on  American  soil,  arranged  in  logical  order  so  as  to  make  a  fairly  con- 
nected narrative. 

Unfortunately  however,  Mr.  Wiernik  assumes  that  the  volumes  from 
which  his  compilation  has  been  made  contain  all  available  material  on 
the  subject,  and  that  because  he  could  find  no  published  essay  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  certain  states,  there  were,  therefore,  no  Jews 
in  those  parts.  For  this  reason  that  part  of  his  work  which  deals  with 
the  largest  area  of  the  United  States  is  covered  by  some  twenty  pages 
only,  and  the  activity  of  Jews  in  connection  with  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  Mexican  War  is  dismissed  with  about  two  pages,  though  considerable 
material  exists  on  both  these  topics. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  author  divides  his  book  into  three  parts;  the 
first,  opening  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Period,  covers  twenty- 
eight  pages,  and  deals  with  the  participation  of  Jews  in  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  their  settlements  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies, 
and  finally  their  settlement  in  New  York  and  the  English  colonies.  This 
is  followed  by  a  short  chapter  on  the  services  of  Jews  in  the  Revolution, 
which  covers  some  seven  pages,  unfortunately  omitting  some  important 
names  while  dismissing  others  with  but  two  or  three  lines,  and  in  con- 
clusion there  is  a  short  discussion  of  religious  liberty,  an  account  of  the 
Jews  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  and  their  service  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  second  portion,  named  the  German  Period,  includes  the  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  followed  by  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Jewish  Reform 
Movement.  Some  twenty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Jews  in  con- 
nection with  the  Civil  War  and  this  portion  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  from  the  end  of  that  struggle  down  to 
1880.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  largely  to  the  Russian  Period 
of  Immigration. 

Throughout  the  work  one  is  struck  by  a  lack  of  historical  perspective, 
which   becomes   more   evident   as   the   reader   proceeds.     Contemporary 
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events  and  personages  with  whom  the  author  possibly  has  personal  ac- 
quaintance, loom  up  in  a  magnitude  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  more 
important  events  and  worthies  of  the  past.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
account  of  the  Jews  in  the  American  Revolution  covers  but  seven  pages, 
in  which  the  notable  career  of  Francis  Salvador,  a  Jewish  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  is  dismissed  with  three 
lines,  while  considerable  space  is  allotted  to  the  Roumanian  question, 
the  Hay  note,  the  Kishinev  massacre,  and  to  contemporary  Yiddish 
writers  little  known  even  to  the  general  Jewish  public,  but  who  are 
often  given  an  entire  page  of  biography. 

The  reader  is  apt  to  get  the  general  impression  that  the  Jew  in 
America  is  really  the  Russian  or  possibly  the  Slavonic  Jew.  To  him 
more  space  is  given  than  to  others,  and  more  important  still,  he  is  more 
sharply  focusedy  so  that  we  almost  feel  that  the  author's  real  purpose 
was  to  give  an  account  on  the  Slavonic  Jew  in  America,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  book  is  largely  by  way  of  introduction. 

It  would  have  been  preferable  had  the  author  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  Jew  as  a  religious  entity  and  the  Jew  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  We  cannot  admit  that  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  syna- 
gogues and  their  founders  constitutes  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  America, 
any  more  than  an  account  of  a  number  of  Catholic  churches  organized 
by  Irishmen  would  constitute  a  history  of  the  Irish  in  America.  A 
small  group  of  Jews,  whose  religious  affiliations  may  be  slight,  may 
possibly  have  been  more  influential  in  American  affairs  than  even  a 
large  group  of  strictly  religious  observers.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore 
to  give  minute  accounts  of  the  founding  and  founders  of  synagogues, 
many  of  which  have  been  of  small  importance  even  locally,  and  to 
permit  these  accounts  to  take  up  more  space  than  events  of  wider  scope. 
In  relation  to  the  country  at  large,  far  more  important  than  a  list  of 
synagogues  and  rabbis,  is  bringing  out  strikingly  the  importance  of  the 
Jew  as  an  economic  factor,  his  influence  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  sci- 
ence and  art,  and  his  recognition  in  the  professions  and  other  walks 
of  life. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  Jew  in  the  arts,  in  the  professions,  and 
in  science,  for  instance,  should  therefore  be  among  the  most  important 
in  the  book.  It  is  given  about  ten  pages  in  all.  Instead  of  mention- 
ing the  names  of  Da  Ponte,  Strakosch,  Grau,  and  Conried,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  entire  American  public  in  developing  music,  in  introducing 
and  maintaining  grand  opera  in  America,  none  of  these  names  are  even 
mentioned,  nor  are  their  achievements  referred  to;  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  given  quite  a  long  list  of  names  of  Yiddish  actors  and  actresses 
with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  often  of  their  arrival  in  America. 

Mr.  Wiernik  deserves  commendation  for  his  sincere  effort  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Jew  in  America  in  the  form  of  a  complete  narrative. 
His  work  will  be  useful  for  presenting  many  interesting  facts  in  Jewish 
history  heretofore  known  to  students  only,  and  in  showing  that,  in  the 
older  states  at  least,  the  Jew  is  by  no  means  a  newcomer  but  has  been  a 
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pioneer  from  the  start.  While  the  book  is  perhaps  only  a  newspaper 
man's  compilation,  it  has  considerable  value  in  giving  the  first  complete 
narrative  of  the  coming  of  the  Russian  Jew,  of  his  development  on 
American  soil,  and  in  preserving  data  concerning  Russian  and  Yiddish 
writers  and  rabbis  whose  names  might  otherwise  be  forgotten.  From 
that  point  of  view  it  is  a  distinct  contribution,  but  from  a  broader  point 
of  view  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  America  still  remains  to  be  written. 

Leon  Huhner. 

New  England  and  New  France:  Contrasts  and  Parallels  in  Colonial 

History.     By  James  Douglas,  LL.D.     (New  York  and  London : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1913.     Pp.  x,  560.) 

Dr.  Douglas  has  given  us,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive book.  It  is  not,  as  some  might  presume  from  its  rather  in- 
clusive title,  a  mere  reiteration  of  those  general  contrasts  between  the 
institutions  of  New  England  and  New  France  which  Parkman,  Fiske, 
and  others  set  before  us  so  vividly  a  generation  ago.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  not  been  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  events  in  either 
region,  nor  yet  to  compare*  their  respective  political  and  social  institu- 
tions from  every  point  of  view.  The  volume  is  really  a  collection  of 
essays,  each  complete  in  itself,  but  all  of  them  dealing,  nevertheless,  with 
topics  which  are  more  or  less  closely  related.  Some  of  the  matters 
which  Dr.  Douglas  has  selected  for  discussion  have  not  hitherto  received 
their  due  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  historians,  or  at  least  have 
not  been  avowedly  approached  from  a  comparative  standpoint.  That  is 
why  various  chapters  of  the  book,  notably  those  dealing  with  the  Status 
of  Women  in  New  England  and  New  France  and  Slavery  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  France  have  some  real  and  permanent  value. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  volume  the  author  has  depended 
altogether  on  printed  and  tolerably  accessible  sources  of  information. 
His  knowledge  of  the  printed  materials  for  the  study  of  French-Cana- 
dian history  is  comprehensive,  and  his  judgment  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  these  materials  is  uncommonly  shrewd.  The  chapter  on  Some  of  the 
Sources  of  the  History  of  New  France  affords  ample  evidence  of  this. 
On  the  other  hand  the  book  contains  equally  abundant  proof  that  the 
writer  has  yet  to  make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  masses 
of  manuscript  which  lie  in  the  archives  at  Quebec  and  Ottawa.  No 
historian  of  to-day  can  expect  to  give  us  much  that  is  new,  or  to  vouch- 
safe opinions  with  any  claim  of  finality,  unless  he  first  takes  upon  himself 
the  drudgery  of  exploring  a  part  at  least  of  these  literary  catacombs. 
Dr.  Douglas,  of  course,  makes  no  claims  to  originality  either  in  narrative 
or  opinion ;  but  he  does  command  various  other  qualifications  which  must 
give  his  book  an  appeal  to  many  readers.  He  is  a  son  of  Old  Quebec 
and  a  very  loyal  son.  He  has  known  the  place  and  the  people  from  his 
boyhood,  and  his  interest  in  both  has  deepened  with  the  years.  No  one 
can  read  the  author's  chapter  entitled  "  A  Glimpse  of  the  Past  reflected 
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in  the  Present "  without  admiring  his  keen  appreciation  of  what  is 
fundamental  among  French-Canadian  racial  traits  as  well  as  the  rare 
breadth  of  his  social  and  religious  sympathies.  Dr.  Douglas  has  proved 
himself  to  be  more  than  a  busy  man  of  affairs  who  writes  history  as  the 
hobby  of  leisure  hours.  Many  pages  of  the  book  are  put  together  with 
the  skill  of  a  professional. 

In  those  chapters  which  deal  more  particularly  with  the  history  and 
institutions  of  New  England,  however,  the  author  is  not  so  much  at 
home.  The  pitfall  of  using  a  partizan  work  as  gospel  is  one  into  which 
he  drops  with  unfortunate  frequency.  Take  the  discussion  of  the 
Gorton  episode  (pp.  217-221)  as  an  example.  What  could  be  more 
unfair  to  this  doughty  heretic  than  to  settle  his  fate  before  posterity  on 
the  sole  basis  of  what  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Winthrop  and 
Hutchinson?  At  the  same  time  the  reader  will  encounter,  even  in  these 
chapters,  much  that  is  interesting  and  much  that  gives  the  fruit  of  mature 
reflection. 

In  its  general  mechanism  the  volume  is  a  fine  example  of  American 
bookmaking.  Typography  and  binding  alike  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
William  Bennett  Munro. 

Chicago  and  the  Old  Northwest,  1673-1835:  a  Study  of  the  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Northn'cstem  Frontier,  together  with  a  History  of 
Fort  Dearborn.  By  Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History,  Lewis  Institute  of  Technology.  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press.     1913.     Pp.  480.) 

In  fifteen  chapters,  fortified  and  supplemented  by  nine  appendixes 
which  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  volume  of  480  pages,  Mr.  Milo  M. 
Quaife,  recently  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  has  told  the  story  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  massacre,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  Chicago.  His  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Northwestern  frontier  is  merely  incidental  to  the 
development  of  this  main  theme,  and  is  not  comparable  to  it  in  im- 
portance and  thoroughness.  In  the  lesser  field  he  has  made  an  analytical 
as  well  as  an  exhaustive  survey  of  available  materials,  and  has  reached 
conclusions  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  earlier  writers  and 
chroniclers,  but  which  are  presented  with  circumstantial  clearness  and 
force.  Uninfluenced  by  accepted  statements  whose  authority  seemed 
based  on  undisputed  repetition,  and  entirely  unconcerned  about  keeping 
unimpaired  family  traditions  founded  on  events  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Mr.  Quaife  has  broken  new  ground  and  reconstructed  the  narrative  of 
Fort  Dearborn  with  skill  and  certitude.  In  controversial  matters,  he 
shows  independence  of  judgment,  and  sureness  in  his  use  of  documentary 
material  needful  to  give  authority  to  his  views.  Especially  is  this  fact 
evident  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Chicago  portage.  Here  the 
author  makes  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to  an  important  feature 
of  Northwestern  history,  growing  out  of  his  researches  in  connection 
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with  the  long-contested  litigation,  still  pending,  instituted  by  the  federal 
government  against  the  Economy  Light  and  Power  Company.  For  a 
century  and  a  half,  fur-traders  used  the  Chicago  portage  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River  via  the  Illinois,  and  as  Mr.  Quaife 
says,  "the  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  the  field  of  American 
historical  research  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  despite  the  his- 
torical importance  of  the  Chicago  Portage,  no  careful  study  of  it  has 
ever  been  made.  The  student  will  seek  in  vain  for  even  an  adequate 
description  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  portage."  The  con- 
tradictory impressions  derivable  from  early  narratives  of  travellers  as  to 
the  ease  of  water  communication  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  seasonal  differences  of  con- 
ditions. The  evidence  taken  in  the  case  noted  above,  which  has  been 
printed  in  four  massive  volumes,  constitutes  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  character  and  historical  use  of  the  Chicago  Portage  that  has  ever 
been  made — a  subject  of  dispute  initiated  by  La  Salle  when,  in  1678,  he 
traversed  the  Chicago-Des  Plaines  route  on  his  journey  towards  the 
Mississippi. 

From  the  inconclusive  testimony  of  the  picturesque  procession  of 
travellers  who  penetrated  to,  and  sometimes  beyond,  the  Illinois  country 
— including  La  Salle  and  Tonty,  Joliet  and  Marquette,  their  French 
predecessors  known  as  "  LaTaupine  and  the  surgeon ",  and  the  later 
comers  including  Father  Claude  Allouez,  Joutel's  party,  and  Charlevoix, 
the  author  ventures  the  opinion  that  no  fort  existed  at  Chicago  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  surmise  as  to  the  existence  of  one 
had  its  origin  in  the  misconceptions  of  cartographers  in  interpreting 
the  narratives  of  explorers.  As  to  the  erroneous  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  French  fort  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  wielder  of  the  long  bow, 
Father  Louis  Hennepin,  is  made  to  bear  the  blame.  Upon  his  unsup- 
ported testimony  James  Logan  founded  his  report  to  Governor  Keith  in 
1718,  and  by  the  transference  of  this  error  thence  to  Popple's  "  Map  of 
the  British  Empire  in  America",  1732,  the  blundering  belief  of  its  exist- 
ence was  perpetuated. 

Coming  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  after  devoting  a 
chapter  to  the  Fox  Wars,  another  to  Chicago  in  the  Revolution,  and  a 
third  to  the  Fight  for  the  Northwest,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
present  history  is  reached.  Tracing  the  events  which  deal  with  the 
founding  of  Fort  Dearborn,  its  nine  years  of  garrison  life,  and  the  out- 
break and  progress  of  the  Indian  war  whose  tragic  consequences  in- 
cluded the  massacre  of  its  ill-fated  company,  Mr.  Quaife  furnishes  a 
narrative  which  is  readable,  convincing  as  to  disputed  points,  and  which 
gives  evidence  of  sound  scholarship  in  its  use  of  source  materials.  The 
validity  of  certain  treasured  traditions  is  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the  good 
name  of  a  brave  commander  is  restored  after  a  century  of  obloquy  had 
attached  to  it,  and  myth  is  dissociated  from  credible  history  in  a  keen 
analysis  of  documentary  evidence  given  in  extenso  in  appendixes.  This 
material   is  of  primary  importance  in  extricating  the  history  of  Fort 
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Dearborn  from  the  hundred  years  of  accumulated  errors  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  misstatements  of  a  disgruntled  subordinate  officer,  and 
the  romantic  imagination  of  a  writer  whose  relationship  to  some  of  the 
participants  rendered  her  narrative  as  valueless  in  the  matter  of  verity 
as  it  is  charming  in  literary  value. 

The  curious  fortunes  which  have  attended  many  manuscripts  of  'his- 
toric value  worthily  include  the  Fort  Dearborn  manuscripts  within  their 
range.  As  Mr.  Quaife  narrates  the  story,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
them,  a  document  of  several  hundred  pages,  disappeared,  apparently  for 
all  time,  from  the  home  of  the  Heald  family  a  half-century  ago. 
Another,  Lieutenant  Helm's  massacre  narrative,  after  being  lost  to 
sight  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  in 
the  Detroit  Public  Library.  A  third,  the  fatal  order  of  Hull  to  Captain 
Heald  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  long  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed, has  been  for  over  forty  years,  unknown  to  historical  workers, 
a  part  of  the  Draper  Collection,  now  the  property  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society.  Still  other  documents  gathered  with  loving 
care  within  the  walls  of  the  local  historical  society  by  citizens  of 
Chicago,  by  reason  of  this  fact  were  doomed  to  perish  in  one  or  other  of 
the  fires  which  have  twice  consumed  the  society's  archives.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  papers  of  Lieutenant  Swearingen,  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  1871,  a  few  years  after  he  had  presented  them  to  the  society. 
Such  was  the  fate,  also,  of  John  Kinzie's  a,ccount-books  with  their 
unique  picture  of  early  Chicago  in  the  years  from  1804  to  1824. 

Fortunately  in  both  these  instances  a  remnant  of  the  original  has 
been  preserved  to  us  through  the  very  fact  of  its  retention  in  private 
hands.  Swearingen  retained  part  of  his  private  papers,  and  some  of 
these,  including  the  original  journal  of  the  march  of  the  troops  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago  in  1803  to  establish  the  first  Fort  Dearborn,  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Of  Kinzie's  account-books  a 
transcript  of  the  names  together  with  some  additional  data  is  all  that 
remains.  Its  preservation  is  due  to  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  ten 
years  before  the  Chicago  fire  the  list  was  copied  for  the  use  of  an 
historical  worker,  who  carried  it  with  him  when  he  left  Chicago  to  enter 
the  Union  army.  More  than  forty  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  original  books  having 
been  destroyed,  it  was  returned  to  the  historical  society. 

National  Supremacy:  Treaty  Poiver  vs.  State  Power.  By  Edward 
S.  Corwin,  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Politics,  Prince- 
ton University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1913. 
Pp.  viii,  321.) 

This  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  historical  work.  The  first  office  of 
the  historian  is  to  make  a  candid  examination  of  his  material  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  its  true  content  and  meaning.  Professor 
Corwin  has  examined  his  material  with  considerable  care,  but  always  for 
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the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  setting  forth  what  of  it  supports  a  par- 
ticular theory  which  he  had  previously  adopted.  To  the  rest  he  gives 
but  slight  attention. 

His  main  proposition  is  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not  restricted  by  the  police  power  of  the  states. 

The  police  power  of  a  state  is  but  another  name  for  its  governmental 
power  over  its  citizens.  Professor  Corwin's  thesis  therefore  is,  stated  in 
simpler  form,  that  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  is  not 
restricted  by  any  rights  belonging  to  the  states. 

For  this  proposition  he  finds  little  authority  in  judicial  decision,  and 
what  he  does  find  he  sedulously  endeavors  to  explain  away.  The  prec- 
edents to  be  found  in  our  diplomatic  history,  particularly  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  as  to  our  northeastern  boundary,  giving  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine  a  pecuniary  solatium,  on  account  of  their  assent 
(see  p.  133),  also  are  in  the  main  against  him. 

What  he  has  got  on  his  side,  and  leans  on  pretty  heavily,  is  the 
marked  trend,  during  the  last  half-century,  towards  national  supremacy, 
in  the  practical  ordering  of  American  life.  In  judging  of  the  real  force 
and  nature  of  this  trend,  he  seems  to  take  the  general  view  urged  by 
Professor  W.  W.  Willoughby,  in  his  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law, 
that  the  United  States  constitute  a  federal  state  of  which  they  are  the 
sole  sovereign,  and  as  such  have  vested  certain  governmental  powers  in 
the  several  states,  acting  within  their  territorial  limits  as  agents  of  the 
central  authority.  This  Germanized  conception  of  the  relation  between 
the  United  States  (not  the  people  of  the  United  States)  and  the  states 
severally  permeates  Professor  Corwin's  book  from  cover  to  cover. 
Accepting  it  as  correct,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  declaring  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  to  extend  to  every  subject  on  which 
the  states  may  legislate.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
not  only  thus  far  made  no  affirmation  of  this  character,  but  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  there  were  limits  which  could  not  be  transgressed 
without  invading  powers  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.  These 
utterances  Professor  Corwin  dismisses  as  obiter  dicta,  and  destitute  of 
any  logical  basis  (see  p.  190).  Nor  is  any  greater  merit  assigned  to 
the  many  discussions  of  our  highest  court,  not  given  obiter,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  states  is  declared,  as  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
where  Marshall  says  that  Maryland  could  not  interfere  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  because  "  in  America  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are 
divided  between  the  government  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  States. 
They  are  each  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  it,  and 
neither  sovereign  with  respect  to  the  objects  committed  to  the  other." 

In  criticizing  an  observation  of  Senator  Root,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  might  be  of  broader  scope  than  their  legisla- 
tive power,  because  the  states  cannot  make  treaties,  Professor  Corwin 
remarks  (p.  226),  "there  are  no  reserved  powers  of  the  States  against 
any  power  of  the  United  States".  This  would  seem  an  unthinkable 
proposition,  in  view  of  our  constitutional  guaranties,  even  if  the  states 
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were  not  sovereign,  unless  he  means,  "  There  are  no  reserved  powers  of 
the  States  against  any  power  of  the  United  States  exercised  pursuant  to 
the  grant." 

A  treaty  allowing  Great  Britain  to  nominate  the  governor  of  New 
York,  in  order  the  better  to  promote  peace  along  the  Canadian  border, 
would  be  fhe  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  a  power  granted — that 
of  making  treaties — but  an  exercise  not  warranted  by  the  nature  of 
the  grant,  and  therefore  inefficacious  because  in  contravention  of  New 
York's  right  to  a  free  election  of  her  own  officers. 

Professor  Corwin  gives  a  carefully  phrased  description  of  the  char- 
acter of  law,  which  seems  hardly  to  comport  with  his  main  position. 
"These",  he  says,  "are  the  three  dimensions  of  the  law:  Logic,  which 
keeps  it  as  self-consistent  as  may  be  and  therefore  prevents  the  intrusion 
of  whim;  precedent,  which  again  rules  out  the  arbitrary  and  keeps  the 
law  calculable ;  and  expediency,  which  keeps  it  adaptable,  without  sacri- 
fice of  majesty  or  dignity"  (p.  20).  Self-consistency  in  practice,  ad- 
herence to  precedent,  and  the  expediency  of  avoiding  any  sacrifice  of 
dignity  to  the  states,  seem  logically  to  tend  towards  the  doctrines  of 
Marshall  and  Story  and  Webster  and  Field. 

The  author  is  no  friend  to  putting  the  constitutional  guaranties  for- 
ward to  prevent  legislation  sought  to  secure  the  public  interest.  Our 
reliance  on  them,  he  says  (p.  307),  has  made  us  the  most  litigious  people 
on  earth,  and  only  too  often  substituted  in  our  legislative  chambers  for 
the  question  "Is  it  good?"  the  question  "Is  it  constitutional?"  Argu- 
ments like  these  will  not  weigh  heavily  with  most  intelligent  Americans. 
The  federal  government  could  not  have  been  instituted,  nor  maintained, 
except  by  reason  of  a  general  belief  that  the  states  have  rights,  and  do 
not  hold  them  by  sufferance,  even  against  the  treaty  power.  "  Such  ", 
to  quote  the  author's  words  (p.  248),  "is  the  marvelous  cat-like  supple- 
ness and  longevity  of  the  State-rights  dialectic.  Thrown  out  of  the 
window,  it  still  manages  to  land  on  its  feet;  and  it  has  survived  many 
times  nine  deaths." 

The  proof-reader  allowed  some  errors  to  escape  his  eye,  as  where,  on 
page  119,  a  claim  under  the  police  power  is  referred  to  as  one  that 
"  could  save  a  State  in  defeating  the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  fran- 
chise from  constitutional  condemnation",  and  on  page  171,  where 
"  infra-State  "  should  obviously  read  intra-State. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

The  Development   of  American   Nationality.     By   Carl  Russell 

Fish,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

(New  York:  The  American  Book  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xxxix, 

535) 

This  is  volume  II.  of  A  Short  History  of  the  American  People,  and 
covers  the  period  from  1783  to  and  including  the  election  of  1912. 
Volume  I.,  The  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  by  Professor 
Evarts  B.  Greene,  is  yet  to  appear. 
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A  book  planned  on  these  lines  has  long  been  wanted  by  many 
college  teachers.  As  to  space-allotment,  the  periods  after  1829  receive 
nearly  twice  the  space  given  to  the  developments  prior  to  that  date. 
Of  the  approximately  340  pages  devoted  to  the  periods  after  1829,  much 
the  greater  share  goes  to  the  period  between  1829  and  1877.  And,  within 
these  limits,  the  period  between  Jackson  and  Lincoln  is  given  propor- 
tionately more  extended  treatment.  For  "  permanent  impress  on 
national  character  and  institutions"  (see  preface),  these  mid-nineteenth- 
century  developments  are  regarded  as  critical.  The  deliberate  selection 
of  political  development  as  the  central  point  of  view,  on  the  ground  that 
"the  American  people  'have  expressed  themselves  more  fully  in  their 
political  life  than  elsewhere,  and  more  so  than  has  been  the  case  with 
most  other  nations"  (see  preface),  is  welcome.  The  resulting  critical 
problem  of  construction  is,  of  course,  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  social 
and  economic  factors  to  this  central  process.  The  attempt  to  do  this, 
and,  as  contributory  to  this  task,  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the 
nature  and  working  of  sectional  influences  in  national  development,  are 
the  features  of  especial  interest  in  this  book.  Fairly  to  judge  its  per- 
formance, the  limitations  imposed  by  space,  already  indicated,  and  those 
imposed  by  conformity  to  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  manual  in  a  gen- 
eral college  course,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  book  is  a  highly  practical  and 
satisfactory  execution  of  its  purpose.  The  co-operation  of  economic  and 
social  factors  in  producing  transitions  in  political  development  is  recog- 
nized not  alone  in  separate  chapters,  as  in  chapters  IX.  and  X.  for  1815— 
1830,  and  Chapters  XVII.  and  XVIII.  for  1830-1860,  but  also  all  the 
way  along  in  the  chapters  more  explicitly  devoted  to  political  narrative. 
The  result  is  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  frontier 
influences,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  Western  as  well  as  of  Northern 
and  Southern  sectionalism,  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  like  com- 
pass. The  essential  complexity  of  the  "Middle  Period"  in  its  sectional 
aspect  is  made  fully  apparent,  but  the  materials  for  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
chief  features  of  the  process  of  national  development  are  also  supplied. 
The  method  is  on  the  whole  analytical,  but  the  style  is  clear  and  readable. 
Personalities  are  subordinated  to  broad  social  and  economic  movements. 
But  effective  characterizations  of  the  leading  personages  and  the 
significance  of  the  views  and  interests  for  which  they  stood  are  not 
lacking,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained. 

In  the  two  chapters  on  the  Civil  War,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  methods 
and  degree  of  effectiveness  of  the  employment  by  the  belligerents  of 
the  governmental,  economic,  and  social  community-weapons  at  their 
disposal.  The  story  of  land  military  operations  is  relegated  to  a  separate 
summary  account  in  five  pages.  For  the  purposes  of  the  book,  this 
perhaps  unconventional  treatment  seems  well  suited.  The  important 
thing  in  this  period  for  college  students  of  this  generation  is  the 
behavior  of  the  two,  then  hostile,  communities,  not  the  progress  of 
campaigns. 
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In  a  book  which  makes  political  development  the  central  theme,  one 
might  wish  for  fuller  treatment  of  such  topics  as  the  part  played  by  party 
organization  in  the  work  of  practically  adjusting  the  theoretically  sepa- 
rated powers  of  government  in  our  constitutional  system.  But,  perhaps, 
of  a  book  of  this  compass  this  is  asking  too  much. 

Charles  Worthen  Spencer. 

The  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams.     Edited  by  Worthington 

Chauncey  Ford.     Volume  II.,  1796-1801.     (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xxvi,  531.) 

Just  before  John  Adams  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  Washington 
wrote  a  letter  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  not  withhold  merited 
promotion  from  his  son,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  fear  of  the  charge 
of  nepotism.  "  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  ",  continued  the  Presi- 
dent, "  that  Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  that  there  remains  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove 
himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps."  The  young 
diplomat — he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age — was  still  at  the  Hague 
when  this  letter  was  written,  for  though  he  had  been  appointed  minister 
to  Portugal,  his  commission  did  not  reach  him  until  April,  1797.  He 
continued  at  his  post  until  the  following  June,  an  interested  observer  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Batavian  Republic. 

The  duties  of  his  office  left  him  ample  leisure  to  study  current  events 
and  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances.  His  despatches  are  full 
of  incisive  comments  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Directory  and  on  the 
probable  influence  of  European  politics  upon  American  affairs.  The 
post  of  minister  was  full  of  uncertainties  in  these  troubled  times. 
"Until  Mr.  Pickering  was  appointed  to  the  State  Department",  he 
wrote,  "  my  letters  were  scarcely  ever  answered,  and  of  more  than  fifty 
letters  that  I  wrote  the  receipt  not  of  five  was  ever  acknowledged.  With 
regard  to  me  and  my  mission,  it  might  not  be  of  material  consequence; 
but  the  case  was  the  same  with  all  the  other  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Europe."  For  this  apparent  neglect,  the  winds  and  the  waves 
of  the  inhospitable  Atlantic  may  have  been  partly  accountable.  It  is 
not  improbable,  too,  that  some  despatches  were  intercepted.  Neutral 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  never  safe.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  students  of  our  diplomatic  history  'have  taken  sufficient  account 
of  the  imperfect  means  of  communication  in  this  age  of  sailing  vessels. 

Adams  had  no  sooner  reached  London,  preparatory  to  sailing  for 
Lisbon,  when  he  learned  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Prussia. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this  appointment.  The  treaty  made  ten 
years  before  with  Prussia  had  expired  and  its  renewal  was  thought 
desirable,  subject  to  important  modifications  which  Adams  was  to  secure 
by  diplomatic  indirection.  Besides  this  ostensible  object,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  had  a  further  consideration  in  mind.  In  the  uncertain- 
ties  in   which   American   relations   with   France   were   involved,   it  was 
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thought  desirable  to  watch  "  that  intriguing,  insidious,  and  convulsed 
government  and  people  " — to  quote  Senator  Tracy.  "  It  is  believed  ", 
wrote  Tracy  to  Wolcott,  "  that  John  Q.  Adams,  placed  at  Berlin,  can  do 
us  much  service,  as  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  intelligent,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  industrious  man,  we  have  ever  employed  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity."  Adams  himself  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
watching  France.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  Washington's  view  in 
general — that  we  ought  to  keep  clear  of  European  entanglements — he 
believed,  nevertheless,  that  "  even  to  effect  this,  constant  and  early 
information  of  the  current  events  and  of  the  political  projects  in  con- 
templation is  no  less  necessary  than  if  we  were  directly  concerned  in 
them".  For  this  task  he  fortified  himself  by  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence and  by  an  assiduous  reading  of  Parisian  journals.  His  very  in- 
firmity of  disposition — a  censorious  and  suspicious  attitude  of  mind 
toward  his  contemporaries — served  him  well  in  this  age  of  chicanery. 
If  ever  a  diplomat  needed  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  doubting  prima  facie 
evidence,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sieyes  and  Talleyrand. 

Observation  of  contemporary  politics  had  convinced  Adams  that  the 
French  Directory  meant  to  revolutionize  America,  as  it  had  Holland 
and  the  lesser  states  of  Europe,  with  the  aid  of  a  discontented  domestic 
faction.  The  attempt  to  turn  the  presidential  election  of  1796  in  favor 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans,  he  had  observed  with  contempt.  He 
was  confident  that  the  temper  of  the  American  people  was  too  sound  to 
be  affected  by  such  intrigues.  His  tone  became  much  less  optimistic  as 
war  with  France  threatened.  Logan's  mission  caused  him  much  anxiety, 
because  this  individual  was  the  agent  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration. "  A  regular  organized  faction  negotiating  with  a  foreign  power, 
whether  for  peace  or  war,  is  the  mischief."  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions  seem  to  Adams  "meant  as  the  tocsin  of  insurrection".  At 
the  same  time  his  faith  in  the  enduring  quality  of  the  Union  was  un- 
shaken. "  Things  appear  to  me  very  far  from  being  ripe  for  the  serious 
struggle  which  must,  indeed,  some  day  happen  between  the  Ancient 
Dominion  and  the  Union." 

On  July  11,  1799,  the  immediate  object  of  Adams's  mission  was 
accomplished  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
Prussia.  From  this  time  on  the  cares  of  office  sat  lightly  upon  him.  He 
spent  many  weeks  in  travel  through  Silesia  and  Saxony;  and  many  an 
idle  hour  in  the  translation  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  of  one  of  Gentz's 
essays.  The  letters  descriptive  of  his  journey  through  Silesia,  which 
were  published  in  Dennie's  Portfolio,  are  not  included  in  this  edition  of 
his  writings.  He  expressed  great  interest  in  his  friend  Dennie's  liter- 
ary venture.  Indeed,  as  his  retirement  from  diplomatic  service  seemed 
near,  his  thoughts  turned  again  to  a  literary  career.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  editor  has  excluded  matters  of  personal  interest  rather  rigor- 
ously from  this  volume,  holding  no  doubt  that  enough  of  Adams's  inti- 
mate life  has  been  revealed  in  the  Memoirs. 
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The  reviewer  is  puzzled  to  know  just  why  so  many  interesting  letters 
in  this,  as  in  the  earlier  volume,  have  been  relegated  to  foot-notes.  They 
seem  quite  as  important  as  many  which  have  been  included  in  the  body 
of  the  text.  The  use  of  italics  to  indicate  parts  of  despatches  which 
were  originally  in  cipher  has  resulted  in  some  confusion,  since  the  editor 
has  not  always  taken  care  to  note  when  italics  serve  this  purpose  and 
when  they  represent  underscored  passages  in  the  original  manuscript. 
Aside  from  these  slight  blemishes,  the  work  of  the  editor  has  been 
well  done. 

Allen  Johnson. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Federalist,  1765-1848. 

By  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Ph.D.     In  two  volumes.     (Boston 

and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xv, 

335;  viii,  328.) 

There  need  be  little  hesitation,  I  think,  in  greeting  Mr.  Morison's 
volumes  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  American  political 
biography  that  has  lately  appeared.  In  the  range  and  accuracy  of  its 
scholarship,  the  judicial  candor  of  its  appraisals,  and  the  general  breadth 
of  its  historical  view  the  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Morison, 
himself  a  descendant  of  Otis  in  the  fourth  generation,  has  had  access  to 
large  collections  of  family  papers  hitherto  little  used,  including  a  number 
of  private  collections  in  the  hands  of  Otis's  friends  or  correspondents. 
Otis's  own  letters,  principally  to  his  wife,  are  used  freely  in  the  text; 
those  appended  to  the  several  chapters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  chiefly 
those  of  his  correspondents.  Quite  aside  from  their  significance  for 
Otis's  own  career,  the  volumes  throw  valuable  light  on  the  careers  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  afford  at  the  same  time  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  wealth  of  historical  material,  still  largely  in  private 
hands,  Which  must  be  explored  before  many  an  important  episode  in 
American  history  can  be  fully  understood. 

To  most  students  of  American  history  Otis  is  remembered  chiefly 
as  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Federalist  party,  as  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Hartford 
Convention.  Of  each  of  these  phases  of  Otis's  life  Mr.  Morison  gives 
an  account  which  is  at  once  detailed  and  comprehensive.  His  study  of 
Otis  as  a  Federalist  leader  supplements  and  continues  Dr.  Anson  E. 
Morse's  The  Federalist  Party  in  Massachusetts,  which  carries  the  story 
only  to  1800,  and  it  makes  clearer  than  before  the  relations  between 
Otis  and  the  "  Essex  Junto  ",  and  the  grounds  which  separated  him  from 
that  knot  of  high  Federalist  devotees.  In  addition,  these  pages  bring 
out,  in  an  illuminating  way,  the  fundamental  connection  of  Federalism 
with  the  dominant  social  life  of  Boston  and  eastern  Massachusetts;  for 
it  was  as  true  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts  as  it  was  of  the  old  Whigs 
in  England,  that  while  some  men  attained  to  Federalism  and  a  few  had 
it  thrust  upon  them,  far  the  larger  number  of  Federalists  of  importance 
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were  born  such,  and  lived  and  died  in  that  political  atmosphere.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Morison's  volumes  are  a  contribution  of  first-rate  value  to 
the  still  little-known  subject  of  state  political  history;  and  the  chapter 
(vol.  I.,  ch.  XVI.)  on  the  Federalist  machine  is  an  excellent  example  of 
scholarly  research.  At  only  one  point  do  I  venture  to  think  the  evidence 
inconclusive.  Mr.  Morison  takes  issue  (I.  324)  with  Professor  Chan- 
ning's  statement  that  "  the  opposition  to  the  embargo  in  New  England 
was  mainly  political";  and  thinks  that  while  the  Federalists  were  not 
slow  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  embargo,  and  even  exaggerated 
its  effect,  "  all  economic  data "  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
opposition  was  because  the  measure  was  disastrous  to  industry  and  com- 
merce. The  "  economic  data  "  which  Mr.  Morison  presents  are,  indeed, 
significant,  but  they  are  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  ample  to  settle  the 
question  conclusively. 

Of  Otis's  connection  with  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  we  have  also 
a  detailed  account,  especially  noteworthy  for  the  care  with  which  the 
course  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  acts,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Federalist  policy  of  suppression  and  coercion,  are  traced.  Mr.  Morison 
points  out  incidentally  that  later  criticism  of  the  Alien  Act  as  "an 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measure  "  loses  much  of  its  force  in  the 
light  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  in  whose  support  the  Supreme  Court 
"  simply  repeats  Otis's  old  arguments "  as  a  complete  constitutional 
justification.  Otis's  advocacy  of  the  Sedition  Act,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  properly  condemned  as,  "  except  for  his  promotion  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  the  worst  mistake  of  his  political  career". 

The  account  of  the  Hartford  Convention  fills  six  chapters  of  volume 
II.,  while  a  seventh  chapter  gives  all  the  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
and  letters  relating  to  the  subject  which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
find  in  the  Otis  manuscripts  and  other  collections.  Mr.  Morison's  nar- 
rative of  this  episode  supersedes  all  others,  and  comes,  I  think,  as  near 
to  definitiveness  as  the  available  material  is  likely  to  make  possible. 
That  the  convention  was  treasonable  in  its  purpose  or  that  it  deliberately 
or  covertly  plotted  secession,  cannot  of  course  any  longer  be  maintained. 
Its  report  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Morison  as  "  on  the  whole  the  most 
temperate  and  statesmanlike  document  ever  issued  from  a  sectional 
movement  in  the  United  States  ".  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear, 
as  Mr.  Morison  says,  that  "the  very  existence  of  a  convention  of  dis- 
affected states  at  this  time  was  encouraging  to  the  enemy  and  a 
menace  to  the  Union"  (II.  123).  That  Otis  should  have  continued  to 
defend  the  Convention,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  the  end  of  his 
days  is  creditable,  perhaps,  to  his  chivalrous  loyalty  to  a  cause,  but  it 
hardly  did  credit  to  his  statesmanship,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  his  general 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

For  the  rest,  these  volumes  are  an  informing  picture,  gracefully 
drawn,  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.     As  an  aristocrat  bv  birth,  education,  and  social   surround- 
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ings;  as  a  gifted  orator  and  gracious  host;  as  a  vigorous  and  undaunted 
champion  of  political  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  however 
much  his  section  or  the  country  might  repudiate  them;  as  a  recognized 
leader  of  a  great  party;  as  a  hardworking  member  of  Congress  whose 
name  is  connected  with  important  legislation;  as  mayor  of  Boston;  and 
as  an  opponent  of  anti-slavery  agitation  and  the  Garrisonian  movement, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  everywhere  a  distinguished  figure.  That  his 
identification  with  the  Hartford  Convention  did  not  destroy  his  popu- 
larity is  evidenced  by  the  honors  which  continued  to  be  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  city  and  his  state  for  thirty  years  after  that  fatuous  incident. 
His  memory  passed  with  the  passing  of  the  political  dominance  of  the 
caste  to  which  he  belonged,  and  with  the  growth  of  a  new  nationalism 
which  neither  he  nor  his  associates  could  comprehend. 

William  MacDonald. 

Die    Monroedoktrin    in    ihren    Beziehungen    zur    Ameriknnischen 
Diplomatie    und   ziun    Volkerrecht.     Von    Dr.    Jur.    Herbert 
Kraus.     (Berlin:  J.  Guttentag.     1913.     Pp.  480.) 
This  is  an  historical,  non-controversial  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  written  by  a  German  scholar  in 
German  after  thorough  study  of  all  sources  of  information  accessible. 
So  numerous  are  the  author's  references,  so  orderly  his  treatment,  so 
laborious  his  method,  that  the  work  runs  the  risk  of  being  thought  a 
trifle  ponderous.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  full  and  fair  and  particularly 
a  well-proportioned  account  of  the   famous  "  doctrine  *'   or  policy.     A 
third    part   discusses  •  the    Monroe    Doctrine    in    its    relation    to    inter- 
national law. 

Writers  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  apt  to  emphasize  its  non- 
colonization  clause  or  its  non-intervention  clause,  according  to  their 
prejudices,  and  to  minimize  that  other  proviso,  repeated  now  and  then 
since,  wherein  the  United  States  pledges  its  abstention  from  European 
politics  as  a  kind  of  equivalent.  Not  so  does  our  author.  Alongside  of 
one  another,  as  of  equal  importance,  he  places  the  Russian  American 
question  of  boundary,  the  danger  from  intervention  by  the  Holy  Alliance 
in  Spanish  America,  and  the  political  isolation  of  the  United  States. 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  our  attitude  towards  the  French  in 
Louisiana,  the  Madison  doctrine  as  to  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  original 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Isolations-Prinzip  announced  in  it — all  alike, 
says  Dr.  Kraus,  were  dictated  by  fear,  fear  of  foreign  influence,  even 
of  foreign  domination.  Thus  the  Monroe  Doctrine  came  gradually 
and  as  it  were  necessarily  into  being,  an  outgrowth  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

This  was  the  original  doctrine.  Thus  far  it  was  aimed  at  "  attempts 
of  European  powers  through  forcible  compression  of  the  political  free- 
dom of  American  states  or  through  new  colonization  on  American  soil, 
to  increase  their  political  power  in  America  ".     This  was  the  first  funda- 
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mental  principle,  the  second  lying  in  the  resolution  of  the  United  States 
not  to  mix  in  European  politics. 

The  development  of  these  two  ground  principles  is  narrated  by  the 
author  in  great  fullness  and  with  painstaking  care. 

After  two  decades  of  slumber,  the  doctrine  was  reapplied  and  en- 
larged by  Polk  in  1845.  Of  Polk's  version  of  the  doctrine  the  author 
makes  much.  It  was  aimed  at  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  the  far 
northwest — using  much  the  same  language  that  Monroe  had  done — to 
prevent  a  hemming  in  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
powers  through  their  further  acquisition  of  territory,  no  matter  how. 
Here  the  altruistic  attitude  of  the  earlier  period,  protecting  fellow- 
republics  and  thus  indirectly  protecting  itself,  gives  place  to  a  frank 
defense  of  material  interests. 

And  so  we  are  led  on  by  the  familiar  steps,  in  the  matter  of  Yucatan, 
of  the  Mosquito  coast,  of  Mexico,  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba,  of  the 
Canal  question,  of  Venezuela,  of  Colombia  and  the  Canal  question  again, 
down  to  Magdalena  Bay,  which  is  the  doctrine's  very  latest  manifesta- 
tion. It  is  a  very  orderly  story,  not  unsympathetically  told.  The  point 
of  view  of  a  competent  foreign  observer  of  one's  national  affairs  is 
always  interesting  and  valuable.  His  very  aloofness  enables  him  to  put 
the  proper  values  upon  each  step  in  the  long  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  he  takes  the  whole  too  seriously  and  fails  to  differentiate 
between  what  is  of  prime  importance  and  what  is  negligible,  between  a 
president  who  means  much  and  one  who  means  little,  between  a  policy 
adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  one  simply  endured,  between  a  Grant  and 
a  Cleveland.  For  instance,  I  doubt  if  we  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
thought  that  Grant  improved  upon  Polk  by  objecting  to  the  transfer  of 
a  colony  of  one  European  state  to  another  in  America,  insisting  that 
instead  the  colony  should  become  an  independent  power. 

But  the  author's  sympathetic  insight  is  evident  when  he  says  of 
Maximilian's  Mexican  adventure,  that  'here  we  meet  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine only  incidentally,  yet  it  is  the  clearest  example  of  the  doctrine's 
application  yet  met  with.  Which  might  lead  to  the  reflection  that  the 
nearer  we  come  to  a  perfectly  clear  case  of  self-defense,  the  less  neces- 
sary is  it  to  call  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  justification. 

Cleveland's  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Guiana- Venezuela 
boundary  dispute,  the  author  regards  as  an  extension  of  the  application 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  anything  theretofore,  yet  resulting  im- 
mediately from  it  and  not  enlarging  its  nature.  Olney's  "  Instructions  " 
to  Bayard,  however,  he  really  does  criticize,  as  misleading.  For  Olney 
sets  out  by  disclaiming  the  idea  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  founds  a 
universal  protectorate,  then  radically  changes  and  declares  the  United 
States  to  be  sovereign  on  this  continent  and  their  fiat  to  be  law.  Dr. 
Kraus  adds  that  this  saying  is  of  much  significance  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  republics.  But  he 
calls  Cleveland's  message  and  its  results  a  great  diplomatic  victory. 
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The  author's  account  of  the  Canal  diplomacy  is  full  and  fair,  doing 
justice  to  the  change  of  policy  of  this  country  from  joint  neutralization 
to  single-handed  protection  soon  after  1880,  but  space  forbids  more  than 
a  single  quotation :  "  Thereupon  the  United  States  engineered  a  revolt 
of  the  Colombian  province  of  Panama." 

He  closes  his  discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  examining  its 
means  of  execution  and  its  territorial  limits,  insisting  that  from  the 
outset  in  1823,  force  was  threatened,  which  is  not  generally  beld. 

What  now  have  been  the  history  and  the  tendency  of  the  com- 
pensatory part  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Isolations-Princip?  In  cases 
too  numerous  to  mention  here,  this  part  of  the  policy  has  been  violated, 
thinks  the  author.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  the  Hague  and 
Algeciras  conferences,  the  United  States  has  renewed  its  ancient  dis- 
claimer. But  its  acts  have  falsified  its  words.  Moreover,  the  reason 
for  the  isolation  has  passed  with  the  growth  of  the  country's  power. 

That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  part  of  international  law  or  of 
American  public  law,  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  right  of  self-defense, 
but  that  when  employed  aggressively  not  defensively  this  is  self-stulti- 
fication :  these  truths  are  developed  in  the  later  chapters. 

And  so  this  very  thorough,  very  scholarly,  very  instructive  treatise 
closes  with  a  look  into  the  future  of  the  doctrine,  veiled  both  to  the 
author  and  his  readers. 

When  done  into  English,  as  it  should  be,  the  typography  of  the  many 
English  citations  should  be  properly  proof-read,  for  at  present  they  are 
atrocious. 

T.  S.  W. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico,  1821-1848.     A  History  of  the  Rela- 
tions  between  the   two   Countries   from   the   Independence   of 
Mexico  to  the  Close  of  the  War  with  the  United  States.     By 
George   Lockhart   Rives.      In   two   volumes.      (New   York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1913.     Pp.  viii,  720;  vi,  726.) 
In  these  two  volumes  we  have  the  first  comprehensive  account  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its  southern  neighbor  from 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Mexico  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in   1848,  in  which  are  taken  into   account  the  group  of  monographic 
studies  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  decade.     These  studies,  in 
the  preparation   of  which  the  late  Professor   Garrison  may  justly  be 
called  the  pioneer,  have  resulted  in  recasting  the  traditional  historical 
narrative  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican    War.      The    writings    of    Garrison,    Adams,    Smith,    Bourne, 
Bolton,  and  others,   working  upon  hitherto  unpublished  sources,  have 
rendered  obsolete  the  theory  of  an  aggressive  pro-slavery  conspiracy, 
and  have  placed  in  a  stronger  light  the  really  nationalistic  elements  which 
influenced  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  forties.     In  this  decade,  also, 
there  have  been  printed  extremely  important  source  materials:  Polk's 
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Diary,  the  letters  of  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  and  Taylor,  the  Texan  Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence,  and  the  Documentos  Ineditos  of  Pereyra  and 
Garcia,  to  name  the  most  obvious — each  inviting  a  restatement  of  the 
whole  southwestern  narrative.  The  time  was,  therefore,  ripe  for  the 
synthesis  of  this  fairly  large  body  of  special  studies  and  printed  sources. 
Mr.  Rives  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  He  has  written  a 
work  timely  from  the  standpoint  of  historiography  as  well  as  of  politics. 
In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  until  recently  no  complete  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  published 
because  "  the  mere  fact  of  the1  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States  imparted  an  element  of  bitterness  into  every  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  this  country  "  and,  in  the  second  place,  "  it  is  only  within  3 
comparatively  short  time  that  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Great  Britain,  and  Texas  have  been  thrown  open  freely  for  examina- 
tion ".  From  the  latter  statement  one  might  be  led  into  expecting  that 
the  manuscript  archives  of  all  of  these  governments  had  been  the  main 
reliance  of  the  author,  for  it  is  well  known  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Texan  correspondence,  only  small  portions  of  the  diplomatic  archives 
of  the  countries  named  have  found  their  way  into  print.  The  resources 
of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  have  been  freely  used;  those 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  apparently  not  at  all.  The  archives 
at  London  and  at  Mexico  are  referred  to  but  rarely.  This  is  said  not 
so  much  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Rives's  book,  as  to  suggest  that  after  all 
we  have  not  as  yet  a  work,  based  as  a  definitive  account  must  be,  upon 
the  mass  of  material,  truly  enormous,  reposing  in  the  Mexican  and  other 
archives.  The  author  has  drawn  upon  the  printed  materials,  carefully 
and  fully,  and  while  he  maintains  an  independent  attitude,  in  no  sense 
blindly  following  the  lead  of  the  studies  mentioned,  he  gives  due  credit 
to  his  predecessors  in  the  field.  In  this  respect  but  one  omission  is  sug- 
gested. Professor  Bourne's  important  essay  "  The  United  States  and 
Mexico  1847— 1848"  seems  not  to  have  been  noticed;  indeed  the  "all 
of  Mexico  "  danger  is  not  emphasized. 

Throughout  the  work  the  author  has  persevered  successfully  in  his 
attempt  at  a  sympathetic  insight,  while  his  comprehension  has  served 
to  rationalize  his  sympathy  in  that  he  does  not,  as  so  many  have  done  in 
treating  of  the  period,  place  Mexico  always  in  the  right  and  the  United 
States  always  in  the  wrong.  In  realizing  that  many  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  due  to  mutual  ignorance  of  char- 
acter, aims,  and  institutions,  Mr.  Rives  is  extremely  cautious  in  passing 
judgment  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  either  party.  If  the  author's 
general  attitude  can  be  characterized  in  a  word,  it  is  that  he  is  always 
judicious  and  usually  cheerful.  Even  the  intriguing  antics  of  Colonel 
Anthony  Butler  do  not  seem  to  irritate  or  annoy  him.  Polk's  relations 
with  Santa  Anna  through  Atocha  and  MacKenzie,  and  those  of  Scott 
with  the  same  Mexican  leader  at  Puebla  in  the  summer  of  1847  pass  in 
review  as  mere  incidents  in  the  narrative  and  call  for  no  decided  moral 
judgment. 
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Opening  with  a  discussion  of  the  Florida  treaty  the  author  while 
properly  discrediting  the  idea  that  Texas  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  does  not  risk  a  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
limits  of  1819,  but  agrees  with  J.  Q.  Adams  that  the  great  merit  of  that 
treaty  was  to  acquire  a  title  running  to  the  Pacific.  A  brief  but  clear 
sketch  of  the  Mexican  War  of  Independence  is  followed  by  two  excellent 
chapters  on  the  Mexican  people,  wherein  he  emphasizes  the  military  basis 
of  the  Mexican  political  and  social  structure  so  often  at  variance  with  the 
constitutional  arrangements.  Our  diplomatic  relations  opened  unpro- 
pitiously under  the  able  but  not  tactful  Poinsett,  whose  activity  in 
Mexican  politics  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered.  The  notorious 
Butler  followed.  The  animosity  produced  by  the  Texan  revolt  which 
persisted  until  the  Mexican  War,  naturally  grew  out  of  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  our  first  two  diplomatic  agents  at  Mexico.  Jackson's 
cautious  attitude  as  to  Texas,  the  author  suggests,  was  possibly  due  to 
his  ill  health,  which  permitted  Forsyth  materially  to  shape  his  policy. 
The  key  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Texas  during  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that  Texas  was  conscious  that  she  could  not 
long  obtain  permanent  peace  with  Mexico,  so  that  either  intervention 
by  the  United  States  or  mediation  by  some  European  powers  was  aimed 
at.  Tyler's  and  Upshur's  professions  of  the  danger  of  British  inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  Texas,  with  the  calamities  which  would  thereby 
result  to  the  United  States,  the  author  considers  to  have  rested  upon  a 
sincere  belief  in  the  truth  of  such  reported  designs.  The  account  of 
the  negotiation  and  rejection  of  the  Calhoun  treaty  reveals  nothing  new, 
and  the  first  volume  closes  with  the  entrance  of  Texas  into  the  Union. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  an  excellent  digression  upon  the 
Oregon  question  and  its  settlement,  and  an  account  of  the  Mexican  War 
follows,  naturally  filling  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  This  is  the 
least  admirable  portion  of  the  work.  The  author  expressly  disclaims 
any  expert  military  knowledge,  and,  although  as  to  at  least  one  battle  he 
seems  to  have  familiarized  himself  with  topographical  conditions  by 
personal  observation,  his  treatment  does  not  materially  change  any  of 
the  generally  accepted  facts  of  the  war.  He  throws,  however,  an  in- 
teresting light  upon  the  administration  of  the  war  in  showing  the  com- 
plete unpreparedness  of  Polk's  administration,  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  topography  of  Mexico,  and  an  absence  of  system  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  which  would  be  amazing  had  not  the  events  of  a 
half-century  later  familiarized  us  with  conditions  unquestionably  worse. 

Mr.  Rives's  work  is  in  every  way  excellent.  His  personal  famil- 
iarity with  diplomatic  intercourse  is  shown  in  the  large-minded  way  in 
which  he  attacks  the  problems  of  our  diplomatic  history.  Having  a 
nationalistic  and  not  sectional  point  of  view,  he  is  quite  free  from 
partizan  bias.  He  has  in  a  thoroughly  scholarly  way  assiduously  ex- 
amined all  of  the  materials,  original  and  secondary,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  reasonably  accessible,  and  he  has  written  his  narrative  clearly 
and  interestingly.     Altogether  it  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
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ture  of  American  history.  The  bibliography  and  index  are  excellent  but 
the  maps  hardly  rise  to  mediocrity  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
excellence  of  the  text. 

J.  S.  Reeves. 

John  Brown,  Soldier  of  Fortune:  a  Critique.     By  Hill  Peebles 

Wilson.     (Lawrence,   Kansas:    Hill    P.   Wilson.      1913.      Pp. 

45o.) 

Kansas  contributions  to  the  controversy  over  the  career  of  Old  John 
Brown  abound  in  extremes  of  eulogy  and  denunciation.  In  the  books  of 
Redparh,  Hinton,  and  Wilder,  he  figures  as  patriot,  martyr,  and  demi- 
god, while  writers  of  the  dissenting  school  give  him  a  very  different 
character.  Among  the  latter  no  one  has  surpassed  Mr.  Wilson  in 
violence  of  condemnation.  He  contends  that  the  John  Brown  who 
"  lives  in  poetry,  in  song,  in  human  hearts  "  is  a  fiction  for  which  the 
hard,  disillusioning  facts  afford  no  justification.  These  troublesome 
facts,  as  he  finds  them,  are  that  John  Brown's  pre-Kansas  business 
career  was  discreditable;  that  the  story  of  his  early  hostility  to  slavery 
will  not  bear  investigation;  that  he  went  to  Kansas  in  1855  mainly  to 
retrieve  his  broken  financial  fortunes ;  that  in  the  desperate  winter  of 
1855-1856,  no  other  available  source  of  relief  appearing,  he  abandoned 
the  Free  State  cause  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  outlawry ;  that  "  a 
brutal  desire  to  get  possession  of  their  horses  "  led  him  to  kill  five  men 
on  the  Pottawatomie  Saturday  night,  May  24,  1856,  and  that  the  attack 
on  Harper's  Ferry  was  not  simply  a  raid  or  foray,  but  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  inaugurate  servile  war. 

To  support  his  interpretation  of  John  Brown's  career  Mr.  Wilson 
presents  little  if  any  new  evidence.  Possibly  this  statement  should  be 
qualified  in  regard  to  the  Pottawatomie  murders.  It  is  said  that  another 
and  confederate  "  band  of  thieves "  aided  Brown  in  disposing  of  the 
horses  captured  in  this  ghastly  affair.  The  contention,  argued  at  con- 
siderable length,  may  be  true  but  it  is  substantiated  by  nothing  more 
decisive  than  plausible  conjectures.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  essentially  a 
revaluation  of  evidence  already  before  the  public. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  two  or  three 
points  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  or  at  least  probably  settled  by 
the  half-century  of  investigation  and  discussion.  One  of  them  is  that 
on  the  whole  John  Brown  was  a  mischief-maker  in  Kansas.  His 
record  there — what  with  the  horse-stealing,  the  brigandage,  and  the 
dreadful  night  upon  the  Pottawatomie — does  not  read  well  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day.  Then  the  seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry  violated  every 
conceivable  maxim  of  prudence  and  reason,  unless  by  some  possibility 
the  town  could  be  made  the  base  of  an  instant  and  formidable  servile 
insurrection.  Though  the  pikes,  revolvers,  and  Sharps'  rifles  in  his 
possession  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  declaration,  John  Brown 
denied  that  'he  had  any  such  purpose.     Again,  if  he  had  been  killed  in 
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the  assault  upon  the  engine  house  at  Harper's  Ferry  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  the  world  would  ever  have  heard  of  him. 

Something  after  Harper's  Ferry  created  the  John  Brown  whose  soul 
goes  marching  on — a  fact  in  the  strange  history,  not  of  recent  discovery, 
but  definitely  announced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That 
something  was  the  heroic,  self-sacrificing,  transfiguring  idealism,  which 
emerged  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  Charlestown.  It  had  appeared  be- 
fore in  letters,  in  speeches,  and  even  in  the  discussions  at  Dutch  Henry's 
Crossing.  This  idealism  Mr.  Wilson  finds  to  be  only  the  mask  of  a 
successful  hypocrisy  and  his  misinterpretation  is  the  capital  and  fatal 
defect  of  an  aggressive  and  vigorously  phrased  book.  Theories  of  in- 
sincerity— a  trait  which  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  enemies  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  ample  opportunities  for  observation,  failed  to  detect — will 
not  do.  A  more  tenable  conclusion,  and  one  which  the  lapse  of  time 
seems  to  confirm,  is  that  he  was  "the  victim  of  mental  delusions". 

Leverett  W.  Spring. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs.  By  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Michigan. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913.  Pp.  ix,  281.) 
Professor  Phillips's  mastery  of  the  field  of  Georgia  politics  needs 
no  reassertion.  It  is  on  that  basis  reinforced  by  an  extensive  search  for 
Toombs  manuscripts  that  this  work  has  been  reared.  Needless  to  say 
it  is  painstaking  and  detailed.  Granted  what  he  has  set  out  to  do,  few 
objections  are  in  point;  such  as  are,  involve  questions  of  treatment. 
For  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  times  there  is  not  too  much 
political  detail.  You  cannot  always  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  And 
yet  it  is  on  just  this  side  that  the  book  is  strongest.  A  comparison  with 
the  earlier  life  of  Toombs  by  Stovall  emphasizes  the  superiority  of 
Professor  Phillips  both  in  exact  knowledge  and  in  skillful  delineation  of 
political  transitions.  An  excellent  illustration  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
made  plain  how  Toombs,  a  typical  Southern  Whig,  was  driven,  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  through  the  sheer  logic  of  circumstance,  almost  to 
a  face-about  from  his  original  position.  But  even  in  this  admirable 
chapter  we  could  afford  to  have  fewer  statistics  of  Congressional 
ballotting  and  more  of  luminous  presentment  of  the  central  figure.  In 
some  later  episodes  Toombs  almost  disappears — engulfed,  one  might 
say — in  the  general  history  of  politics.  The  three  great  Congressional 
battles  in  which  Toombs  figured  previous  to  i860 — the  election  of  a 
speaker  by  the  Thirty-First  Congress,  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise — are  traced  through  the  intricacies  of 
parliamentary  war  with  enthusiastic  patience.  Whether  they  justify  all 
of  Professor  Phillips's  conclusions  is  another  matter.  When  he  says  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850  that  if  Toombs  "had  followed  the  opposite 
course  at  any  stage,  the  adjustment  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
defeated ",   he  assigns   to  Toombs   a  pre-eminence   which   some   of  us 
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cannot  justify  even  from  Professor  Phillips's  own  statement  of  the  case. 
In  his  searching  examination  of  Georgia  politics  following  the  com- 
promise, Professor  Phillips  shows  his  full  strength  as  a  political  his- 
torian and  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  "  Con- 
stitutional Union  "  movement.  He  assigns  the  control  of  the  movement 
to  a  triumvirate  of  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Cobb.  Yet  he  allows  them 
to  remain  shadowy  background  figures  while  the  foreground  is  filled 
with  the  detail  of  politics ;  and  he  does  not  make  plain  the  share  of 
influence  each  exerted.  In  this  episode,  as  here  presented,  Toombs  may 
be  likened  to  an  actor  in  the  flies  who  periodically  comes  on,  pro- 
nounces a  great  speech,  and  retires.  But  is  that  actual  politics?  Some- 
what similar  is  the  role  given  Toombs  in  another  episode  still  more  im- 
portant and  like  the  foregoing  admirably  handled  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole.  This  is  the  merger  of  the  Southern  Whigs  in  the  De- 
mocracy. Its  inevitability,  the  stages  of  the  event,  are  made  convin- 
cingly clear.  But  what  of  Toombs — not  the  political  unit  but  the  human 
being?  His  internal  drama,  the  transformation  within  his  conscious- 
ness, is  left  largely  to  inference.  A  third  instance  in  which  the  in- 
dividual is  sunk — or  nearly  sunk — in  a  stream  of  tendency  is  the  seces- 
sion movement  of  the  winter  of  1860-1861.  Again  Professor  Phillips's 
grasp  of  the  general  movement  excites  one's  envy.  Toombs,  however — 
his  changes  of  tone,  his  apparent  inconsistencies — remains  incidental. 
Here  the  unsolved  biographical  problem  is:  what  were  Toombs's  plans 
when  he  came  to  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  i860?  Did  he  come 
armed  with  an  alternative — guarantees  for  Southern  rights,  if  possible; 
secession,  if  necessary?  Did  he  come  with  his  mind  made  up  to  force 
secession  through?  Was  he  at  sea?  Any  of  these  explanations  is 
conceivably  the  true  one.  But  which?  Professor  Phillips  appears  to 
incline  to  the  second  though  he  does  not  commit  himself  and  expends 
his  strength  on  the  general  drama  centring  about  the  committee  of 
thirteen.  Still  another  vexed  question  Professor  Phillips  leaves  where 
he  finds  it.  He  has  no  solution  for  the  mystery  of  the  Confederate 
presidential  choice  at  Montgomery.  Unlike  Professor  Dodd  he  does 
not  accept  the  tradition  that  Toombs  for  a  time  was  agreed  upon  for 
president  and  that  the  election  of  Davis  represented  a  sudden  and  as 
yet  inexplicable  recombination  of  factions;  but  he  cautiously  refuses 
to  support  any  other  theory. 

The  unillustrious  Confederate  career  of  Toombs,  overshadowed  as  he 
was  by  Davis — "  the  unapproachable  martinet ",  in  Professor  Phillips's 
phrase — is  adequately  sketched;  as  are  'his  pathetic  later  days. 

There  remains  one  general  objection  to  the  book  which  Professor 
Phillips  would  meet  by  pointing  to  his  preface  in  which  he  frankly  states 
that  he  is  not  primarily  interested  in  biography.  But  if  so,  why  call  his 
book  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs?  This  close  study  of  a  political  stream 
of  tendency — able  and  valuable  as  it  is — lacks  after  all  the  real  present- 
ment of  a  personality.  Though  many  extracts  from  Toombs's  speeches 
are  given,  these  serve  in  the  main  as  bits  of  the  mosaic  of  politics  rather 
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than  as  touches  of  portraiture.  It  is  the  portrait  quality — a  rare  thing, 
to  be  sure! — that  is  absent  from  this  admirable  political  monograph. 
And  after  all  it  is  portraiture  with  regard  to  Toombs  that  we  want. 
Outside  the  Georgia  entanglement  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  he  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  the  political  conflicts  of  1845-1860.  The  oppor- 
tunity before  the  biographer  of  Toombs  is  to  make  plain  how  it  was 
that  a  politician  as  high-minded  as  Toombs  was  driven  to  regard  those 
conflicts  as  he  did.  To-day,  when  such  writers  as  Professor  Dodd  are 
seeking  to  revolutionize  our  view  of  the  whole  Confederate  movement, 
when  one  set  of  conventional  appreciations  are  passing  and  a  new  set 
are  threatening  to  precipitate  themselves,  what  we  want  above  all  is  a 
convincing  clew  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  Southern  leaders.  Do 
the  theories  applied  by  Professor  Dodd  to  Calhoun  and  Davis — the 
monopolistic  theories,  so  to  speak- — find  additional  support  in  the  life  of 
Toombs,  or,  when  that  life  is  fully  analyzed  and  translated  into  modern 
terms,  do  they  begin  to  find  in  it  their  refutation?  It  is  in  answering 
such  questions  that  the  biographer  of  Toombs  can  serve  his  generation. 
Let  us  hope  that  Professor  Phillips  after  so  admirably  clearing  the 
ground  intends  eventually  to  attack  the  subtler  problem. 

N.  W.  Stephenson. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Constitution. 
By  James  Schouler.  Volume  VII.  History  of  the  Recon- 
struction Period,  1865-18 '77.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Company.     1913.     Pp.  xvi,  398.) 

This  book  marks  the  completion  of  a  task  begun  many  years  ago 
"without  fear  or  favor",  the  first  result  of  which  was  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  1880.  Twice  since  then — in  1891  when  the  fifth  volume  ap- 
peared, which  brought  the  narrative  to  Lincoln's  inauguration,  and  again 
in  1899  with  a  sixth  volume  on  the  epoch  of  Civil  War — the  author 
believed  that  his  contribution  to  United  States  history  was  finished.  But 
the  temptation  aroused  by  the  accessibility  of  the  Johnson  manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  especially  by  the  publication  of  Gideon 
Welles's  Diary  could  not  be  resisted,  for,  as  Mr.  Schouler  says,  "  borne 
onward  by  some  invisible  current",  he  felt  forced  to  aid  in  vindicating 
Johnson's  memory.  So  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  Johnson's  presidency, 
the  present  book  is  based  upon  articles  by  the  author  (hitherto  printed) 
and  upon  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  uni- 
versities. Familiar  with  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  President 
Grant's  two  terms,  Mr.  Schouler  was  still  further  moved  to  draw  on  his 
personal  recollections  and,  in  particular,  on  Mr.  Rhodes's  account  of  the 
period,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  opening  of  the 
Hayes  administration.  The  whole  book  is  a  well-balanced  story  of 
twelve  momentous  years. 

That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Johnson's  administration  is  dis- 
tinctly the  more  carefully  studied  and  matured.     With  sufficient  regard 
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to  other  topics  of  political  and  social  significance,  the  author  has  given 
chief  attention  to  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  political  advantage 
which  culminated  in  the  President's  impeachment  and  trial  for  treason. 
Believing  that  Johnson  understood  quite  as  well  as  Lincoln  that  events 
by  the  spring  of  1865  had  tended  to  reconstruct  the  South,  and  that 
Johnson's  policy  of  punishing  only  the  leaders  in  the  South,  of  clemency 
to  the  masses,  and  of  restoring  republican  .governments  there  was  essen- 
tially sound,  Mr.  Schouler  relates  the  unfortunate  circumstances  -which 
brought  this  presidential  policy  to  its  doom.  The  narrative,  scattering 
admiration  of  Johnson  all  along  the  line,  is  well  suited  to  the  author's 
design  of  formulating  a  new  estimate  of  Andrew  Johnson.  With  a 
wider  comprehension  of  the  general  situation  than  Gideon  Welles  could 
possibly  have  had,  the  historian  has  reproduced  essentially  the  figure 
that  stands  forth  so  clearly  in  Welles's  Diary.  The  point  of  view 
makes  large  allowance  for  Johnson — too  large,  I  think — and  is  so 
definitely  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  as  to  fail  to  be  satisfying.  Questions 
keep  rising:  Is  Johnson's  record  really  "'hard  to  comprehend",  even 
though  it  presents  various  and  contradictory  aspects?  Had  he  seen  his 
way  to  favor  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  would  he  yet  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  his  position  with  those  of  his  antagonists  in  Congress  led 
by  such  men  as  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  Charles 
Sumner?  That  Johnson  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intelligence  and  up- 
rightness of  intent,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt.  But  with  his  lack  of 
judgment,  with  no  adroitness,  and  with  inflexible  and  uncritical  venera- 
tion of  the  Constitution — failings  which  Mr.  Schouler  does  not  ignore — 
can  he  fairly  be  termed  a  "constructive"  executive  (p.  142)  ? 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  many  details  of  Grant's 
administration — notably  with  its  financial  and  foreign  policy,  with  the 
outcome  of  reconstruction  during  the  period,  and  finally  with  the  dis- 
puted election  of  1876.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  author  depended  for 
his  facts  on  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  has  given  almost  no  attention  to  the 
constantly  growing  and  comparatively  recent  monographic  literature  on 
the  subject.  True,  he  cites  several  of  the  articles  in  the  "  After  the 
War"  series  which  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  (1912-1913). 
But  he  has  completely  ignored  Professor  Dunning's  careful  considera- 
tions on  Southern  conditions  to  be  found  in  Reconstruction,  Political 
and  Economic  (1907).  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  Mr.  Schouler  should 
pass  over  the  scandal  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  a  matter  which  aroused  at  the 
time  widespread  comment  and  brought  Samuel  J.  Tilden  into  deserved 
and  high  repute.  The  author's  estimate  of  Tilden,  it  should  be  said,  is 
peculiarly  discerning  and  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  Rhodes.  In  two 
sections  -termed,  respectively,  the  District  of  Columbia  (pp.  179-193) 
and  Centennial  Celebrations  (pp.  280-311),  Mr.  Schouler  has  brought 
into  his  narrative  certain  new  considerations,  enlivening  the  accounts 
in  both  sections  by  personal  reminiscences. 

The  following  errors  of  statement  stand  out:  The.  House  resolution 
of  February  20,  1866,  was  a  concurrent,  not  a  joint,  resolution  (p.  53). 
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The  phrase  "indecent  orgy"  (p.  72)  as  applied  to  Johnson's  "swinging 
around  the  circle "  was  Lowell's  (North  American  Review,  October, 
1866,  p.  125).  The  first  of  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  "dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1867"  (p.  101)  was  handed  down  on  December  17, 
1866;  the  other  two  decisions  came  on  January  14,  1867.  Is  it  not 
straining  the  evidence  to  assert  that  Stanton  "  had  mainly  composed 
Johnson's  veto  message  on  the  Tenure  of  Office  act"  (p.  no)?  To 
write  that  Arthur  as  vice-president  "bore  himself  with  unexpected 
dignity,  composure  and  discretion  "  (p.  210)  is  to  overlook  the  general 
opinion  that  he  compromised  the  character  of  his  office  by  his  speech  at 
the  Dorsey  dinner,  by  his  prevention  of  the  election  of  a  president  pro 
tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  by  his  lobbying  at  Albany  on  behalf  of  the 
election  to  the  national  Senate  of  his  friend,  ex-Senator  Conkling.  Mis- 
prints or  minor  inaccuracies  in  quotations  will  be  found  on  pages  2, 
66,  234,  246,  250,  253,  263,  289,  301,  302,  and  343.  The  index  to  the 
seven  volumes  is  poor. 

Henry  Barrett  Learned. 

The  Granger  Movement:  a  Study  of  Agricultural  Organization  and 

its  Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Manifestations,  1870-1880. 

By  Solon  Justus  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  in  History, 

University  of  Illinois.     (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 

1913.     Pp.  xi,  384.) 

The  young  social  reformer  will  find  this  book  wholesome  reading. 
.  He  will  discover  both  the  significance  and  the  dangers  of  his  programme. 
Its  significance,  in  that  the  present  forward-looking  movement  is  firmly 
rooted  in  popular  and  justifiable  agitations  a  generation  old ;  its  dangers, 
in  the  possibility  of  stirring  masses  of  people  into  unwarranted  expecta- 
tions. The  grievances  of  the  farmers  of  the  seventies  sound  strangely 
familiar  to-day. 

Therefore  it  is  a  real  service  that  Dr.  Buck  has  rendered  in  this  well- 
written,  fair-minded,  and  exhaustive  study  of  a  movement  that  is  not 
only  historically  interesting,  but  as  he  himself  indicates,  was  the  pre- 
cursor and  in  fact  the  formulating  force  of  that  period  of  American 
history,  not  yet  closed,  "  in  which  the  dominant  feature  has  been  a 
struggle  of  the  people,  or  parts  of  them  at  different  times,  to  preserve 
the  political  and  economic  democracy  which  they  believe  to  be  en- 
dangered, if  not  actually  destroyed,  by  the  rising  power  and  influence  of 
great  accumulations  and  combinations  of  wealth ". 

Dr.  Buck  states  the  causes  underlying  this  farmers'  movement  of  the 
decade  of  1870-1880,  describes  the  organization  of  the  Grange,  around 
which  gathered  the  forces  of  reform,  and  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the 
political,  the  co-operative,  and  the  social  and  educational  features  of  the 
movement.  In  three  chapters  there  is  an  admirable  analysis  and  sum- 
mary of  the  attempt  to  control  the  railways,  which  was,  in  popular 
interest    and   perhaps    in    ultimate    political    importance,    the   dominant 
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feature  of  the  "  Granger  "  movement.  The  culmination  of  this  attempt 
at  control  came  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
the  "  Granger  "  cases.  Dr.  Buck  well  says :  "  No  true  conception  of  the 
present  status  of  the  law  as  to  railway  regulation  can  be  obtained  with- 
out an  understanding  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  Granger  cases." 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  for  the  sociologist  that  the  principles  of  public 
control  of  railway  corporations  were  first  clearly  enunciated  through  a 
popular  uprising  of  farmers,  and  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  views  of 
the  business  world,  if  not  of  the  courts.  Dr.  Buck  shows  that  the 
Senate  committee — the  Windom  committee — appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  reported  in  1874  "  that  the  problem  of  cheap  transportation  is  to 
be  solved  through  competition ".  This  the  farmers  denied.  They  as- 
serted both  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  the  government  to  regulate 
and  control  railway  rates.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  funda- 
mental propositions  set  forth  by  the  farmers. 

Dr.  Buck  states  clearly  in  his  preface  that  this  book  is  not  a  history 
of  the  Grange  as  an  organization,  but  rather  of  "  the  general  agrarian 
movement  which  centered  around"  the  Grange.  Yet  one  who  feels 
keenly  the  significance  of  the  Grange  as  a  farmers'  organization  which 
is  still  potent,,  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  author  had  either  not  used 
the  term  "  Granger  movement "  in  a  study  in  which  the  Grange  occupies 
a  more  prominent  part  than  perhaps  it  actually  played  in  the  agrarian 
movement  of  the  decade,  or  that  he  had  always  used  the  word 
"  Granger "  in  quotation  marks.  The  old  misconception  that  the 
Grange  as  a  great  farmers'  organization  is  synonymous  and  its  influ- 
ence synchronous  with  the  so-called  "  Granger "  movement  should  no 
longer  be  perpetuated. 

Not  only  the  young  social  reformer,  but  the  student  of  contemporary 
agricultural  movements  will  find  this  study  exceedingly  helpful.  We 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  rural  improvement,  and  we  need  to  know  the 
rootage  of  the  present  discussion.  It  will  be  found  in  considerable 
measure  in  the  movement  Dr.  Buck  describes.  It  might  be  wished  that 
the  author  could  see  'his  way  to  an  equally  comprehensive,  scholarly, 
lucid,  and  interesting  study  of  the  American  agricultural  organization 
movement  subsequent  to  1880. 

Kenyon  L.   Butterfield. 

Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Admiral  of  the  Nai>y.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  Pp.  xii,  337.) 
"  Reached  Manila  at  daylight.  Immediately  engaged  the  Spanish 
ships  and  batteries  at  Cavite.  Destroyed  eight  of  the  former,  including 
the  Reina  Cristina  and  Castilla.  Anchored  at  noon  off  Manila." 
Twenty-nine  words !  And  this  the  only  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  victor 
of  Manila  of  the  greatest  event  in  his  life. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  to  read  of  the  natural  reluctance  of  Admiral 
Dewey  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  distinguished  achievement.     But, 
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fortunately  for  us,  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  prevailed,  and  to  them 
the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  final  publication  of  this 
stirring  account  of  the  admiral's  naval  campaign  in  the  Philippines 
together  with  the  admirable  reminiscences  of  the.  Civil  War  which  the 
great  sea-fighter  has  at  last  given  us,  together  with  the  recollections  of 
his  whole  professional  career.  And  it  should  be  gratitude  all  the  more 
sincere  when  we  realize  how  few  of  our  naval  officers  have  given  us 
the  record  of  their  lives  and  added  the  essentially  personal,  the  human 
side  to  the  official  accounts  that,  all  too  often,  are  the  only  sources 
available  to  the  historian. 

Though  best  known  to  us  as  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay,  Admiral  Dewey 
has  not  confined  himself  to  an  account  of  that  memorable  day,  but  he  has 
given  us  a  well-balanced,  well-written  narrative  of  a  long  and  eventful 
life.  In  fact  his  autobiography  might  almost  be  called  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States  Navy.  When  the  admiral  was  an 
acting  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy,  sixty  years  ago,  we  were 
just  commencing  the  construction  of  our  first  steam  frigates,  Perry  was 
opening  Japan  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  California  was  becoming 
Americanized.  In  1858  young  Dewey  was  cruising  in  the  Wabash,  a 
dreadnought  in  her  day,  and  making  a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
"  under  official  auspices ".  Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  with  it 
service  on  the  Mississippi  River  during  the  passage  of  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  and  at  Port  Hudson.  For  a  young  man  of  twenty-four. 
Dewey  was  having  more  than  his  share  of  responsibility,  but  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  test  and  in  every  way  the  apt  pupil  of  his  "  ideal  of 
the  naval  officer  " — David  Glasgow  Farragut — in  whose  school  he  shared 
many  of  the  dangers  which  that  great  sailor  so  triumphantly  en- 
countered. 

Yet  all  these  events  and  those  which  followed,  were  but  preliminary 
to  the  crowning  achievement  of  that  active  life.  The  years  following 
the  Civil  War  were  years  of  discouragement,  years  of  service  in  ships 
"  interesting  only  because  of  their  antiquity  ",  and  years  of  slow  promo- 
tion.' But  the  time  came  when  our  old  wooden  relics  ceased  to  crowd 
the  lists  of  our  navy  registers.  New  steel-hulled  armored  ships  at  last 
were  authorized,  and  with  this  awakening  came  the  birth  of  the  "  White 
Squadron  "  and  Dewey's  "  preparation  ".  For  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  he 
gained  an  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  modern  ships-of-war  that 
proved  the  best  kind  of  "grounding"  for  the  work  that  was  to  fall  to 
his  share  in  the  early  months  of  1898. 

In  January,  1898,  Commodore  Dewey  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on 
the  Olympia.  Four  months  later  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  fought 
— seven  thousand  miles  from  his  nearest  home  base  of  supplies  and 
fought  with  ships  none  too  plentifully  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
with  no  reserves  within  reach.  The  admiral's  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  vessels  under  his  command  during  those  months  of  anxiety  is  no 
invention  of  the  imagination,  but  a  description  of  facts  written  with  an 
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accuracy  that  makes  the  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  of 
great  value  to  the  historian.  The  personal  side,  the  human  side,  of  those 
months  of  anxious  work  in  Philippine  waters  is  presented  modestly,  yet 
vividly,  and  the  reader  is  led  through  the  various  phases  of  the  navy's 
work  by  the  man  himself  who  so  skillfully  handled  and  fought  those 
ships  and  who,  through  his  patient  and  admirable  handling  of  delicate 
situations,  did  more  than  any  other  to  adjust  the  various  local  and  inter- 
national complications  that  followed  the  American  succession  in  the 
islands. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  frankness  which  characterizes 
the  admiral's  recollections  of  the  incidents  of  the  earlier  years  should 
have  had  to  give  way  to  the  extreme  reserve  with  which  he  writes  about 
what  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  years  of  his  historic  career. 
One  can  naturally  understand  how  a  man  in  his  official  position  could 
not  speak  his  will  with  the  freedom  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  but  how  many 
stories,  how  many  anecdotes  of  his  life  afloat,  must  the  admiral  know, 
which  are  not  set  down  in  these  pages !  There  are  only  292  pages  of 
text,  all  printed  in  large  type.     Why  could  he  not  have  given  us  more? 

Robert  W.  Neeser. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  an  Autobiography.     (New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xii,  647.) 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  Foreword  Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 
"  Naturally,  there  are  chapters  of  my  autobiography  which  cannot  now 
be  written."  Of  course  these  unwritten  chapters  are  the  ones  most 
persons  will  want  to  read.  The  present  volume  does  not  anywhere  take 
the  reader  behind  the  scenes.  The  expectant  reader  who  hopes  to  find 
some  fresh  material  and  illuminating  sidelights  revealed  by  a  man  who 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  of  his  times,  if 
not  the  most  interesting,  will  be  disappointed.  There  is  no  quality  of 
mellowness  in  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  chosen  to  set  down  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  activities  in  life.  The  story  is  written  in  full  flight.  The 
narrative  touches  only  the  high  places  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  career,  in  its 
galloping  progress.  No  American  of  this  generation  has  had  a  fuller 
life  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  has  come  into  contact  with  human  activities 
at  so  many  points.  It  would  be  difficult  to  write  a  dull  book  about  him 
or  even  for  him  to  write  a  dull  account  of  himself.  These  chapters  of 
his  autobiography  are  interesting  and  valuable  as  far  as  they  go. 

The  'historian  of  after  years  who  may  have  occasion  to  go  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  autobiography  in  search  of  information  about  public  ques- 
tions in  which  he  is  interested  will  not  find  the  volume  a  final  authority. 
He  will  find  Mr.  Roosevelt's  side  of  controversial  questions  warmly  and 
enthusiastically  presented,  but  he  will  not  find  much  to  guide  him  of 
value  about  the  views  of  the  opposition.  One  of  the  factors  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  success  in  politics,  as  in  other  affairs,  has  been  his  engross- 
ment with  and  his  confident  and  unshaken  belief  in  his  own  viewpoint. 
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His  account  will  have  to  be  contrasted  and  compared  with  opposing 
accounts  to  discover  the  middle  ground  where  the  truth  lies. 

This  reviewer  thinks  that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  this  autobiography  expresses  but  one  regret  in  his  rapid 
review  of  the  most  salient  incidents  and  episodes  of  'his  own  life.  He 
recalls  but  one  thing  that  he  has  done  where  he  would  have  acted  other- 
wise if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again.  An  Italian  lady  translating 
his  volume  of  essays,  The  Strenuous  Life,  rendered  the  title  in  Italian 
as  Vigor  di  Vita.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says:  "I  thought  this  translation  a 
great  improvement  on  the  original,  and  have  always  wished  that  I  had 
myself  used  'The  Vigor  of  Life'  as  a  heading  to  indicate  what  I  was 
trying  to  preach,  instead  of  the  heading  I  actually  did  use."  It  perhaps 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  regret  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
in  life  as  he  looks  back  hastily  and  approvingly  over  his  career,  but  ap- 
parently it  is  the  only  one  he  expresses  in  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  divided  'his  account  into  fifteen  chapters,  and  the 
headings  he  gives  them  provide  an  accurate  survey  of  what  he  has  to 
tell.  He  calls  them  Boyhood  and  Youth,  the  Vigor  of  Life,  Practical 
Politics,  In  Cowboy  Land,  Applied  Idealism,  New  York  Police,  the 
War  of  America  the  Unready,  the  New  York  Governorship,  Outdoors 
and  Indoors,  the  Presidency,  Making  an  Old  Party  Progressive,  the 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Nation,  the  Big  Stick  and  the  Square  Deal, 
Social  and  Industrial  Justice,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  Peace  of  Righteousness. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  chapters  are  the  Vigor  of 
Life,  In  Cowboy  Land,  and  Outdoors  and  Indoors.  They  are  sprinkled 
with  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes,  characterizations,  and  slight 
personal  adventures  that  disclose  the  quality  of  the  man  and  the  un- 
deniable personal  charm  and  attractiveness  that  have  won  for  him  so 
many  stanch  and  loyal  friends,  ranging  from  ambassadors  through  all 
types  of  citizenship  to  second-rate  prize-fighters.  The  eye  of  the  reader 
is  caught  by  such  striking  bits  as  this:  "  Battling  Nelson  [a  prize  fighter] 
was  another  stanch  friend  and  he  and  I  think  alike  on  most  questions 
of  political  and  industrial  life;  although  he  once  expressed  to  me  some 
commiseration  because,  as  President,  I  did  not  get  anything  like  the 
money  return  for  my  services  that  he  aggregated  during  the  same  term 
of  years  in  the  ring."  While  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  Africa  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  a  gold-mounted  rabbit's  foot  for  luck,  presented  to  him 
by  John  L.  Sullivan,  "  than  whom  in  his  prime  no  better  man  ever 
stepped  into  the  ring".  There  are  good  anecdotes  about  the  men  he 
knew  in  cowboy  land  and  the  men  in  "  my  regiment ".  One,  for 
example:  "On  one  occasion  Buck  Taylor,  of  Texas,  accompanied  me 
on  a  trip  and  made  a  speech  for  me.  The  crowd  took  to  his  speech  from 
the  beginning  and  so  did  I,  until  the  peroration,  which  ran  as  follows: 
'  My  fellow-citizens,  vote  for  my  Colonel !  Vote  for  my  Colonel !  And 
he  will  lead  you,  as  he  led  us,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter!'" 
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There  is  a  singular  lack  of  these  personalia  about  more  distinguished 
men  with  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  such  intimate  contact  at  one 
time  and  another.  Of  John  Hay,  for  example,  it  is  only  said :  "  John 
Hay  was.  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  men  of  cultivation  and  action."  Surely  Mr.  Roosevelt 
must  have  half  a  hundred  or  more  good  John  Hay  stories  to  tell. 

The  chapter  on  Outdoors  and  Indoors,  showing,  as  it  does,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  lover  of  children  and  of  nature,  is  quite  the  most  charm- 
ing and  delightful  chapter  in  the  book.  Every  page  of  it  offers  tempting 
quotations.  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes  about  birds  with  the  true  feeling  of 
an  ornithologist;  not  as  a  scientific  man,  but  as  a  bird  lover  and  a  close 
observer.  It  is  amazing  how  he  could  have  discovered  so  much  about 
them  when  his  defective  eyesight  is  considered.  In  this  chapter  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tells  something  of  the  books  he  has  read  and  the  books  he 
likes,  an  amazing  range,  and  revealing  unsuspected  verdicts:  "I  happen 
to  be  devoted  to  Macbeth,  whereas  I  seldom  read  Hamlet  (though  I 
like  parts  of  it)."  He  confesses  to  being  "  very  fond  of  simple  epics  and 
of  ballad  poetry  ",  but  does  not  "  care  to  read  dramas  as  a  rule ;  I  cannot 
read  them  with  enjoyment  unless  they  appeal  to  me  very  strongly  ".  But 
"  children  are  better  than  books  ".  And  again :  "  There  are  many  kinds 
of  success  in  life  worth  working  for.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
attractive  to  be  a  successful  business  man,  a  railroad  man,  a  farmer,  or 
a  successful  lawyer  or  doctor;  or  a  writer,  or  a  President,  or  a  ranch- 
man, or  a  colonel  of  a  fighting  regiment,  or  to  kill  grizzly  bears  and 
lions.  But  for  unflagging  interest  and  enjoyment,  a  household  of  chil- 
dren, if  things  go  reasonably  well,  certainly  makes  all  forms  of  success 
and  achievement  lose  their  importance  by  comparison."  That  is  much 
better  stuff  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  four-thousand-word  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte,  and  is  genuine  autobiography,  which  a  good  part  of 
the  book  is  not.  It  is  these  personal  and  intimate  chapters  that  give  the 
present  volume  its  value,  rather  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  controversial  treat- 
ment of  past  or  present  public  questions. 

Kentucky  in  American  Letters,  1784-1912.  By  John  Wilson 
Townsend.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Lane  Allen.  In 
two  volumes.  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa:  The  Torch  Press.  1913. 
Pp.  xxxi,  368;  xii,  394.) 

Mr.  Townsend  is  well  fitted  in  point  of  patience  and  accuracy  to 
perform  the  rather  formidable  task  of  assembling  and  introducing  the 
nearly  two  hundred  authors  here  represented,  and  of  permitting  the 
reader  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  each.  Not  all  of  the  two  hundred, 
indeed,  can  fairly  be  called  Kentuckians:  out  of  a  group  of  sixty  of  the 
better  writers  we  find  only  thirty-seven  who  were  born  in  Kentucky, 
while  several  of  the  remaining  twenty-three  stayed  there  too  short  a 
time  for  social  naturalization.  Specific  instances  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
amiable  concessiveness  in  this  respect,  despite  the  rigidity  of  his  plan 
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as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Will  Levington 
Comfort,  who  was  born  in  Michigan  in  1878,  lives  there  now,  saw 
Kentucky  as  a  reporter  for  a  few  weeks  during  1898,  for  some  months 
during  191 1  (when  he  was  seeking  local  color  for  She  Buildeth  Her 
House)  and  has  since  then  made  occasional  horseback  trips  through  the 
state ;  and  in  the  case  of  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  who,  although  born  in 
Louisville,  left  Kentucky  before  he  was  five  years  old,  to  live  thereafter 
in  New  York. 

An  examination  of  the  roster  proper  shows  Kentucky  to  'have  pro- 
duced or  attracted  such  local  and  provincial  poets  as  Thomas  Johnson, 
"the  Drunken  Poet  of  Danville";  Robert  Morris,  the  Masonic  bard; 
John  M.  Harney;  Hew  Ainslie;  Fortunatus  Cosby,  jr.;  George  D.  Pren- 
tice ;  William  F.  Marvin ;  Thomas  H.  Chivers ;  Henry  T.  Stanton ;  James 
H.  Mulligan;  Stephen  C.  Foster;  Robert  B.  Wilson;  John  Patterson; 
Laura  S.  Portor;  Margaret  S.  Anderson;  and  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  the 
negro  writer.  The  superior  artists  in  verse,  who  have  a  touch  or  more 
of  universality  in  their  work,  are  Theodore  O'Hara,  Sarah  M.  Piatt, 
Daniel  Henry  Holmes,  and  Julia  S.  Dinsmore  (these  two  being  espe- 
cially worthy,  alike  in  craftsmanship  and  insight),  and,  finally,  Madison 
Cawein,  the  truest  lyrist  in  Kentucky's  history. 

Among  the  historians  may  be  mentioned  such  names  as  those  of 
Mann  Butler,  the  Collinses,  father  and  son,  Zachariah  F.  Smith,  and 
Robert  M.  McElroy.  The  chief  orators  are  Henry  Clay,  Richard  H. 
Menefee,  and  Thomas  F.  Marshall.  The  statesmen  include  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Zachary  Taylor,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  George  G.  Vest, 
and  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

In  fiction  we  should  select  the  names  of  Gilbert  Imlay,  Catherine  A. 
Warfield,  Francis  H.  Underwood,  Mary  J.  Holmes,  John  Ur'i  Lloyd, 
Zoe  A.  Norris,  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews,  George  Madden  Martin,  John 
Fox,  jr.,  George  Lee  Burton,  George  Horace  Lorimer,  Alice  Hegan 
Rice,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  and  James  Lane  Allen.  Henry  Watterson,  of 
course,  is  the  conceded  dean  of  Kentuckian  and  Southern  journalism, 
and  Oliver  Tilford  Dargan,  in  dramatic  work,  is  a  name  not  to  be 
slighted. 

Mr.  Townsend's  informational  work  is  safer  than  his  critical  con- 
clusions. He  greatly  over-praises  O'Hara's  "  The  Bivouac  of  the 
Dead  ".  He  characterizes  Langdon  Smith's  "  Evolution  "  as  "  one  of 
the  cleverest,  smartest  things  done  by  a  nineteenth  century  American 
poet ".  In  the  reviewer's  opinion,  it  is  precisely  "  smartness  "  that  has 
made  and  is  making  against  sincerity  and  power  in  American  literature. 
And  again,  he  declares  James  Lane  Allen  "  the  foremost  living  Ameri- 
can master  of  English  prose " — at  the  best  a  too  facile  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Townsend's  comments,  if  often  superlative  and  un- 
critical, are  at  times  humanly  apt  and  striking. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  although  not  systematically  arranged,  is  not 
only  a  satisfactory  compilation  for  students  of  literary  effort  and 
achievement  in  Kentucky,  but  is  also  a  useful  contribution  to  the  history 
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of  letters  in  America.  The  preface  deals  briefly  with  the  interest  shown 
in  Kentucky  by  outside  writers,  and  with  the  history  of  Kentucky  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Allen's  "  solvent  principle "  for  the  writing  of  an  ade- 
quate history  of  American  literature,  as  expressed  in  the  introduction, 
is  provocatively  interesting. 

George  Herbert  Clarke. 

Gabriel  Richard,  Sulpicicn,  Cure,  et  Second  Fondateur  de  la  Ville  de 
Detroit.  La  Mcmoire  du  P.  Rasle  Vengee.  Par  N.-E.  Dionne, 
LL.D.,  M.S.R.C,  Professeur  d'Archeologie  Canadienne  a  l'Uni- 
versite  Laval.  [Galerie  Historique,  VI.]  (Quebec:  Laflamme 
et  Proulx.     191 1.     Pp.  xv,  191.) 

"  Ce  modeste  livre ",  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  here  judged  by  the 
requirements  of  the  series  in  which  it  forms  volume  six — a  series  aiming 
to  give,  in  simple  manner,  only  essential  facts  for  general  readers. 

This  number  deals  with  the  life,  character,  and  service  of  two  early 
missionaries,  Gabriel  Richard  and  Sebastien  Rasle.  The  learned 
author's  grasp  has  enabled  him  to  put  compactly  into  clear  and  interest- 
ing narrative  a  large  amount  of  information  not  elsewhere  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public.  The  presentation  is  not  always  dis- 
passionate. The  author  has  a  deeply  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
courage  and  devotion  with  which  these  men  met  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties. The  general  point  of  view  is  reflected  in  the  phrase  with  which 
the  author  turns  to  narrate  the  life  of  Sebastien  Rasle,  "  oubliant  pour 
le  quart-d'heure  notre  origine  franchise  et  notre  titre  de  catholique " 
(p.  134)  ;  and  the  general  tone,  in  the  closing  words  on  Gabriel  Richard, 
"  Honneur  et  gloire  a  cet  homme  de  bien !  "  (p.  108). 

About  three-fourths  of  the  book  is  given  to  Richard.  A  brief  in- 
troduction outlines  the  founding  of  the  Sulpitian  seminary  at  Baltimore 
(1791-1792)  and  the  advent  of  Richard  as  one  of  its  first  teachers.  In 
nine  short  chapters  is  traced  the  career  of  Richard  from  the  beginning 
of  his  work  among  the  missions  of  the  Illinois  country  in  1792  to  his 
death  at  Detroit  in  1832.  He  was  stationed  at  Detroit  in  1798,  and  his 
life  from  that  time  is  shown  to  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
every  vital  phase  of  Michigan's  growth  towards  statehood. 

The  original  material  used  for  this  sketch  is  mainly  the  parish 
records  of  Ste.  Anne's  (manuscript  in  the  Burton  library,  Detroit) 
and  Richard's  correspondence,  particularly  with  Bishops  Carroll,  Fen- 
wick,  and  Flaget.  Characteristic  of  the  sketch  is  the  textual  repro- 
duction of  frequent  and  long  quotations  from  this  correspondence,  which 
is  drawn  largely  from  Shea's  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll. 
Use  is  made  of  the  contemporary  Detroit  newspapers  and  of  the  usual 
government  publications  (1823-1825)  which  bear  on  Richard's  political 
activities.  The  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections  are  freely 
used  and  references  are  made  to  the  writings  of  Campbell,  Cooley,  and 
Farmer  on  the  history  of  Detroit  and  Michigan. 
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The  absence  of  a  bibliography  and  of  all  but  the  most  scant  citations 
of  sources  in  the  foot-notes,  is  in  keeping  with  the  popular  character 
of  the  work.  An  appendix  contains  a  chronological  list  of  Catholic 
missionaries  to  the  Kaskaskias  (1670-1798),  a  similar  list  of  Catholic 
missionaries  and  cures  at  Detroit  (1704— 1798),  and  the  naturalization 
papers  of  Richard  in  English  and  French.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  names,  but  there  is  not  a  general  index. 

The  sketch  of  Sebastien  Rasle  is  frankly  polemical,  as  the  title,  "La 
Memoire  du  P.  Rasle  Vengee  "  would  suggest.  Of  the  four  chapters, 
chapter  II.  alone  is  given  to  Rasle's  life  and  work.  The  object  of 
criticism  in  the  remaining  chapters  is  James  Phinney  Baxter's  The 
Pioneers  of  Nezv  France  in  New  England,  in  which  that  author  ques- 
tions the  authority  of  Charlevoix,  who  is  the  principal  source  of  informa- 
tion about  Rasle:  The  method  is  that  of  producing  counter-weighing 
opinions  of  other  historians.  In  chapter  III.  a  letter  is  introduced 
written  by  Bishop  Fenwick  in  1833  attributing  the  Indian  murder  of 
Rasle  at  Norridgewock  in  1724  to  instigation  of  the  English,  who  are 
said  to  have  subsequently  sought  to  besmirch  the  memory  of  the 
missionary  in  order  to  justify  their  action.  The  author  has  made  his 
case  quite  as  convincing  as  this  method  permits. 

On  the  whole  this  little  book  is  a  welcome  popular  presentation  and 
hints  that  the  author  is  capable  of  giving  us  scholarly  biographies  of 
these  men. 

George  Newman  Fuller. 

Historia  de  Chile  durante  los  Gobiernos  de  Garcia  Ramon,  Merlo  de 

la  Fuente  y  Jaraquemada  (Continuacion  de  los  seis  Afios  de  la 

Historia   de   Chile).      Por  Crescente  Errazuriz    (Fray  Ray- 

mundo  Errazuriz),  Correspondiente  de  la  Academia  Espafiola. 

In    two    volumes.      (Santiago    de    Chile:    Imprenta    Cervantes. 

1908.     Pp.  xiv,  379;  383.) 

,     The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  characters 

and  customs  of  the  period  from  1605  to  1612  by  portraying  the  minute 

transactions,  not  usually  found  in  a  general  history. 

vThe  narrative  commences  with  the  appointment  in  1605  of  Garcia 
Ramon  to  the  governor-generalship  of  Chile.  He  replaced  Alonso  de 
Rivera,  who  in  spite  of  his  excellent  handling  of  a  difficult  situation  had 
incurred  official  displeasure.  Ramon  was  given  a  large  army  and  was 
well  supported  by  the  encomenderos  whose  favor  he  had  won  in  his 
previous  administration.  He  was  unequal  to  his  task  and,  after  five 
years  of  fruitless  warfare,  died  from  a  wound  received  in  battle.  His 
successor  Merlo  de  la  Fuente,  although  hated  by  all,  was  successful  in 
several  campaigns  against  the  Araucanians.  The  new  governor-general, 
Juan  Jaraquemada,  took  office  in  January,  161 1.  He  was  quite  the 
opposite    of    Fuente,    excessively    prudent    and    dilatory.     It    was    only 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 44. 
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natural  then  that  the  reappointment  of  Rivera  in  1612  should  have 
caused  general  rejoicing. 

This  was  brought  about  by  Luis  de  Valdivia,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  held 
the  opinion  shared  by  most  churchmen  of  that  period  that  the  right  to 
demand  personal  service  from  the  Indians  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
continual  strife  in  Chile.  Accordingly  in  1605  he  went  with  Ramon  to 
aid  him  in  abolishing  this  institution.  He  was  powerless,  however, 
against  the  representations  made  to  Ramon  by  the  encomenderos,  gave 
it  up,  and  returned  to  Lima.  Here  he  soon  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Juan 
de  Villela  as  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  policy  of  defensive  war- 
fare in  Chile.  This  plan  so  impressed  the  new  viceroy,  the  Marques  de 
Montes  Claros,  that  he  sent  Valdivia  to  Spain  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  king  and  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  Jesuit  won  his  point  and 
further  secured  the  appointment  of  Rivera  as  governor-general  of  Chile 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  put  these  plans  in  opera- 
tion.    The  narrative  concludes  with  Rivera's  installation  in  office. 

These  two  volumes  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  student  of  social 
conditions  than  to  the  student  of  history.  The  mere  relation  of  facts  is 
fully  as  well  done  by  Claudio  Gay  and  even  better  by  Diego  Barras 
Arana  in  their  general  histories  of  this  period.  Errazuriz,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  life  of  the  Spanish  colonists  at  this 
time,  portrays  the  difficulties  under  which  the  early  settlers  labored,  such 
as  floods  and  Indian  attacks,  and  describes  the  festivals  held  in  honor 
of  new  officials  and  on  state  occasions. 

He  depicts  the  hard  life  of  the  Spanish  soldier  in  the  following 
words : 

A  mas  de  cargar  al  soldado  espaiiol  a  subido  precio  la  carne  y  el 
trigo  y  las  medicinas,  tambien  se  les  ponia  a  cuenta  de  su  sueldo  la 
cuerda  que  usaban  para  dar  fuego  a  mosquetes  y  arcabuces  y  la  polvora 
y  el  plomo  para  las  balas  con  que  combatian  al  enemigo;  de  consiguente, 
el  soldado  hacia  tanto  mejor  negocio  cuanto  menos  usaba  de  sus  armas 
de  fuego  (I.  226). 

The  importance  of  the  Audiencia  in  the  civic  life  of  colonial  Chile  is 
shown  in  his  description  of  the  installation  ceremony,  in  which  he  says: 

Se  necesitaban,  entre  otras  cosas,  un  palio;  cuatro  6  cinco  bandas  de 
tafetan  de  diversos  colores  y  bordados;  varios  pafios  de  seda,  tapetes  y 
bufetes;  una  corona  de  plata  dorada  con  piedras  engastadas  a  la  re- 
donda;  gualdrapa  y  guarniciones  de  terciopelo  negro  para  el  caballo  que 
habia  de  tener  la  honra  de  llevar  el  Real  Sello  en  la  solemne  procesion ; 
dos  cojines  de  terciopelo  carmesi  (II.  8). 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  would  have  been  heightened  had  the 
author  related  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  lead  to  Rivera's  replace- 
ment by  Ramon  and  whether  Valdivia  was  finally  successful  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  a  war  for  defense  only.  The  points  in  which  the 
author  disagrees  with  Barras  Arana,  Molina,  and  Gay  are  only  minor 
ones,  as,  c.  g.,  the  ultimate  desire  which  led  Valdivia  to  undertake  such 
a  work,  whether  his  mission  to  Chile  was  a  secret  one,  and  whether 
Ramon  knew  why  Valdivia  had  been  sent  to  Spain.       Osgood  H\rdy 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Social  Evolution:  the  Prehistoric 
Period.  By  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  Smith  College.  (New  York,  The  Century  Company, 
1913,  pp.  xxii,  306.)  This  work  is  intended  as  an  introduction,  on  the 
one  hand  to  ancient  history,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  sociology.  It 
covers  a  vast  deal  of  ground  in  three  hundred  pages,  really  in  much 
less  than  three  hundred  pages,  since  about  eighty  maps,  pictures,  and  dia- 
grams are  interspersed  in  the  text.  The  subject-matter  is  neither  pre- 
historic archaeology,  nor  social  anthropology,  nor  social  psychology; 
but  rather  an  amalgam  of  these  three  branches  of  learning.  A  captious 
reviewer,  especially  one  rigorously  trained  in  historical  method,  might  be 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  book  forthwith,  as  only  another  exhibition  of  our 
jaunty  American  habit  of  skating  over  the  thin  ice  of  scientific  general- 
ization with  no  sense  of  the  unplumbed  and  treacherous  depths  beneath. 
To  a  critique  of  this  sort  the  author  might  reply  that  in  an  age  when 
knowledge  is  pursued  into  such  minute  ramifications,  there  should  be  a 
place  for  a  survey  which  disregards  details,  takes  the  broad  view,  and 
attempts  to  fuse  into  an  organic  whole  the  results  of  many  special 
studies.  Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  Dr.  Chapin's  purpose  in  preparing 
his  volume. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  nine  chapters.  Part  I.  on 
Organic  Evolution  summarizes  recent  biological  contributions  on  varia- 
tion and  heredity,  presents  an  outline  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  survey  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  man.  Part  II.  on  Social  Evolution  deals  with  the  phenomena  of 
association,  the  influences  of  physical  environment,  social  heredity 
(chiefly  a  study  of  imitation),  the  distribution  of  races  and  peoples,  the 
characteristics  of  primitive  culture,  and  finally,  the  transition  at  the 
beginning  of  historic  times  from  tribal  society  to  civil  society,  from 
primitive  culture  to  archaic  civilization.  On  all  these  subjects  the  author 
presents  an  outline  of  recent  inquiries  and  speculations,  almost  wholly 
those  of  American  authors,  together  with  lengthy  citations  from  their 
works.  The  points  made  are  further  driven  home  by  liberal  use  of  illus- 
trations, most  of  them  really  helpful,  but  some  (e.  g.,  figs.  30,  51,  55,  56, 
57.  58,  60)  occupying  space  that  would  better  have  been  filled  by  the  text. 

As  a  manual  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  college  students  just  be- 
ginning their  historical  and  sociological  studies,  the  work  ought  to  fill 
a  useful  place.  The  style  is  generally  simple  and  interesting,  the  pages 
are  not  overloaded  with  details,  and  the  main  lines  of  development  are 
clearly  set  forth.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether  better  pedagogical 
results  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  more  intensive  and  limited  study  of 
selected  geographical  areas.  An  investigation,  say,  of  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian or  American  Indian  sociology,  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
instructor,  might  be  made  to  elucidate  nearly  all  of  the  major  topics  pre- 
sented by  the  author,  while  the  impression  created  thereby  on  the  stu- 
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dent's  mind — ever  attracted  by  the  concrete — would  be  more  lasting. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  of  practical  pedagogy,  which  teachers  of  the 
subject  must  needs  determine  for  themselves.  In  any  case  Dr.  Chapin's 
essay  has  the  merit  of  pointing  the  way  to  future  syntheses  of  a  more 
ambitious  character. 

Hutton  Webster. 

The  Origin  of  Property  and  the  Formation  of  the  Village  Community. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  by 
Jan  St.  Lewinski.  [London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Studies  in  Economics  and  Political  Science,  no.  30.]  (London,  Con- 
stable and  Company,  1913,  pp.  vi,  71.)  Primitive  forms  of  economic 
institutions  can  be  only  imperfectly  known  through  the  study  of  early 
documents.  Hence  these  incomplete  sources  are  supplemented  by  studies 
of  peoples  who  are  to-day  living  in  stages  which  we  have  left  behind. 

The  circumstances  are  particularly  favorable  in  Russia  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  origin  of  property,  since  the  government  has  for  more 
than  thirty  years  investigated  the  forms  of  property  found  among  the 
different  nomadic  and  settled  peoples  of  Siberia. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  formation  of  property  may  be  reduced 
to  four: 

1.  The  economic  principle  (the  law  of  least  effort)  ;  2.  The  principle 
of  numerical  strength;  3.  The  growth  of  population;  4.  The  relation  of 
nature  towards  human  wants  (natural  resources). 

Among  nomadic  peoples  there  is  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  pasture 
left  behind  for  another  equally  good,  because  of  the  large  supply  of  free 
land.  At  this  stage  land  has  no  greater  value  than  air  has  for  us,  and 
property  is  unknown.  With  the  passage  to  a  settled  mode  of  life  a 
cultivator  who  is  deprived  of  a  piece  of  land  in  which  he  has  incorpo- 
rated his  labor,  would  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  burdensome  task  and,  to 
replace  the  loss,  would  probably  have  to  secure  a  tract  more  distant  from 
his  dwelling  and  hence  inconvenient.  In  both  cases  he  loses  time,  com- 
pared with  which  the  effort  of  appropriation  is  relatively"  small,  and  is, 
for  this  reason,  economically  rational.  Hence  property  originated  from 
two  sources,  labor  and  individual  scarcity.  When  the  poor  find  only 
inferior  land  or  none  at  all  open  for  their  occupation,  the  old  order 
ceases  to  be  in  the  interests  of  all.  Thus  the  right  of  free  appropriation 
is  abolished  when  the  community  recognizes  that  land  has  become  soci- 
ally scarce.  As  population  grows  the  number  of  those  wanting  land 
increases,  and  those  demanding  a  division  of  the  soil  become  the  stronger 
party.  In  dividing  land,  account  is  always  taken  of  the  labor  expended 
upon  it  in  order  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  in  good  cultivation 
of  the  soil  may  not  be  destroyed.  But  increase  of  population  does  not 
everywhere  produce  the  same  results  because  some  soil  is  fertile,  some 
is  barren.  Property  has  thus  evolved  in  accordance  with  four  principles 
and  such  factors  as  race,  imitation,  and  legislation,  have  had  no  impor- 
tant part  in  its  formation. 
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Lewinski  criticizes  the  generalizations  of  Maine,  Laveleye,  and  See- 
bohm,  relative  to  common  property  and  the  village  community  and  shows 
that  there  exist  many  exceptions  to  their  principles.  His  points  are  well 
taken,  but  he  does  not  make  his  own  principle  of  numerical  strength 
sufficiently  clear.  The  idea  that  the  prevailing  form  of  property  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  numerical  strength  of  its  adherents  is  confused  with 
the  more  fundamental  principle  that  the  community  cannot  permanently 
tolerate  forms  of  property  contrary  to  the  economic  interests  of  the 
majority.  This  is  the  weakest  point  in  his  argument,  which  otherwise  is 
convincingly  worked  out. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin. 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  (England).  An  Inven- 
tory of  tlic  Historical  Monuments  in  Buckinghamshire.  Volume  II. 
(London:  printed  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
To  be  purchased  from  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  1913,  pp. 
xix,  458,  165  illustrations,  42  plans,  colored  frontispiece,  and  an  Ord- 
nance map  marked  to  show  the  sites  of  the  monuments  described  in  the 
Inventory.)  In  the  autumn  of  1908,  the  English  government  appointed 
a  Royal  Commission  "  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  ancient  and  historical 
monuments  and  constructions  connected  with  or  illustrative  of  the  con- 
temporary culture,  civilization,  and  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  in 
England,  excluding  Monmouthshire,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year 
1700,  and  to  specify  those  which  seem  most  worthy  of  preservation  ".  In 
1911,  the  commission  issued  a  volume  relating  to  Hertfordshire;  in  1912, 
one  on  the  southern  half  of  Buckinghamshire,  and,  recently,  one  on  the 
northern  half  of  that  county.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  investigating 
the  home  counties  first,  Essex  will  next  be  dealt  with.  The  commission  is 
performing  its  task  in  a  manner  that  calls  for,  and  has,  indeed,  received, 
the  highest  praise.  The  value  of  its  work  to  historians,  archaeologists, 
genealogists,  architects,  artists,  and  tourists  can  scarcely  beoverestimated. 
The  vo'lumes  follow  a  uniform  plan.  The  one  noticed  here  contains  an 
"historical  summary"  (35  pp.),  a  "sectional  preface",  which  calls  at- 
tention to  the  principal  examples  of  each  of  the  main  classes  of  monu- 
ments— earthworks  and  prehistoric  monuments ;  Roman  remains ;  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  buildings,  and  their  fittings.  Following  a  map,  show- 
ing the  division  of  the  county  by  hundreds,  comes  the  inventory,  arranged 
by  parishes  which  are  in  alphabetical  sequence.  The  descriptions  of  the 
monuments  give  in  concise  form  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information, 
to  which  the  remarkable  index  of  nearly  100  pages — it  is  combined  with 
the  index  of  volume  I. — is  an  ideal  guide.  The  index  not  only  indicates 
persons,  places,  and  single  things,  but  lists  chronologically  under  many 
class  headings  and  subheadings  a  great  number  of  objects.  For  example, 
some  250  items  are  entered  under  "brasses";  some  400  "inscriptions" 
are  referred  to,  and  some  700  doors  and  doorways.  The  numerous  and 
varied  illustrations  are  of  the  best  quality;  and  the  many  drawings,  plans, 
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and  sketches,  which  have  not  been  published,  are  open  to  inspection  by 
properly  accredited  persons  at  the  office  of  the  commission  in  Scotland 
House,  and  will  ultimately  be  deposited  in  the  Record  Office.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  work  appears  to  have  been  carefully  safeguarded.  Every 
description  has  been  checked  by  a  member  of  the  commission's  investi- 
gating staff.  F    q   D 

Mediaeval  Byways.  By  L.  F.  Salzmann,  F.S.A.  (Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913,  pp.  xxii,  192.)  If  one  does  not 
take  this  little  book  too  seriously — no  more  so  than  the  author — he  will 
find  it  to  afford  a  few  hours  of  entertaining  reading.  The  half-dozen 
essays  it  contains  were  first  published  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Review  and  are  now  reprinted  "  not  to  instruct  and  edify,  but  rather  to 
interest  and  amuse  ".  With  this  in  mind,  although  the  author  provided 
neither  citations  nor  index,  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  George 
Kruger  to  provide  thirty-eight  illustrations  designed  to  give  a  somewhat 
humorous  turn  to  the  incidents  depicted.  The  various  chapters  are 
entitled,  Wise  Men — and  Others;  Highways;  Coronations;  Death  and 
Doctors ;  Those  in  Authority ;  Ivory  and  Apes  and  Peacocks.  Under 
these  headings  are  discussed  in  a  cheery  fashion  such  topics  as  alchemists 
and  magic;  the  journey  of  Geoffrey  of  Langley  on  his  embassy  to  the 
Tartar  court  in  1292;  coronation  costumes  and  feasts;  cases  of  acci- 
dental death ;  the  use  of  gems  in  medicine ;  the  tyrannies  and  troubles  of 
officials;  and  the  importation  of  elephants,  bears,  ostriches,  and  the  like. 
The  author  has  culled  many  curious  incidents  from  the  records,  printed 
and  manuscript,  ranging  throughout  the  "  olden  times  "  and  extending 
occasionally  to  the  seventeenth  century.  H   L   C 

Luther's  Correspondence  and  Other  Contemporary  Letters.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Preserved  Smith,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.,  1507-1521. 
(Philadelphia,  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1913,  pp.  583.)  This  im- 
portant volume  is  practically  a  source  book  for  the  early  years  of  the 
Lutheran  movement.  It  contains  translations  of  nearly  five  hundred  let- 
ters by  or  about  Luther,  prior  to  June,  1521.  The  material  comes  not 
merely  from  the  first  three  volumes  of  Enders,  Luthers  Briefzvechsel 
(1884-1889),  but  also  from  a  wide  range  of  other  publications,  many  of 
them  very  recent.  Dr.  Smith  is  here  giving  his  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
extensive  sources  which  he  consulted  in  preparing  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Martin  Luther  (1911)  ;  and  he  has  also  made  a  special  search  to  secure 
fresh  and  vital  documents  for  the  present  volume.  The  senders  or  reci- 
pients number  over  180 ;  they  range  from  the  pope  and  the  emperor  down 
to  obscure  monks,  and  represent  the  chief  countries,  social  classes,  and 
theological  tendencies.  The  inclusion  of  characteristic  letters  of  Eras- 
mus, Hutten,  Aleander,  and  Eck  gives  the  selection  truly  comprehensive 
character;  yet  the  backbone  of  the  book  consists  of  epistles  by  or  to  Lu- 
ther himself.     Dr.  Smith  does  not  give  quite  all  of  Luther's  letters;  he 
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has  "  omitted  a  few  which  were  either  unimportant  or  repetitious  or 
which  were  already  translated  "  in  his  biography  of  the  reformer.  The 
present  collection  is  so  full  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  thirty-eight  epistles 
in  the  Life  were  not  reprinted  here. 

As  translator  and  editor,  Dr.  Smith  has  stood  for  free  and  idiomatic 
renderings,  and  for  elaborate  notes.  Nearly  four  hundred  of  the  dra- 
matis personae  receive  individual  elucidation;  and  the  facts  and  dates 
are  gathered  with  conscientious  care.  That  some  few  errors  should  lie 
coiled  among  the  masses  of  detail  was  practically  unavoidable;  so  far  as 
detected  they  concern  proper  names,  such  as  the  variants  Alfeld,  Alveld, 
and  Alverd  (pp.  341,  424),  and  Neustadt  an  der  Orla,  which  masquer- 
ades as  "  am  Odor  "  (p.  61 ).  Such  slips  are  neutralized  by  the  elaborate 
index. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  chronology  of  the  letters  that  Dr.  Smith  advances 
knowledge ;  but  his  numerous  and  fruitful  suggestions  propose  after  all 
but  slight  changes,  within  the  month  or  the  year,  and  will  not  cause  any 
fundamental  revision  of  current  conceptions  of  Luther's  development. 
Textual  emendations  are  few;  in  the  case  of  a  Greek  poem  by  Melanch- 
thon  (p.  144)  the  radical  proposals  need  explanation  and  justification  by 
printing  an  emended  Greek  text.  The  aim  of  the  editor  was  however 
not  to  furnish  examples  of  humanistic  Greek,  but  to  present  in  English 
the  correspondents  of  one  who,  for  good  or  ill,  dominated  his  eventful 
age.  Supplemented  by  the  official  documents  and  other  Latin  texts  given 
in  Kidd,  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Continental  Reformation  (1911), 
Dr.  Smith's  book  makes  it  feasible  to  teach  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
movement  down  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  by  the  use  of  original  sources. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  will  be  able  soon  to  complete  the  three 
or  more  volumes  that  are  to  carry  the  correspondence  on  to  the  death  of 
Luther. 

William  Walker  Rockwell. 

Lauzun:  un  Courtisan  du  Grand  Roi.  Par  le  Due  de  la  Force. 
(Paris,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  viii,  255.)  This  volume  on  Lauzun 
is  one  of  the  group  of  biographies  in  process  of  publication  under  the 
general  title  Figures  du  Passe.  The  volumes  are  popular  in  character 
and  are  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  with  a  better  standing  among 
the  litterateurs  than  among  the  historians.  This  volume,  like  the  volume 
on  Mirabeau  by  M.  Barthou,  has  the  earmarks  of  the  amateur,  but  of  an 
amateur  who  has  investigated  his  subject  as  M.  Barthou  did  not  investi- 
gate his  Mirabeau.  As  an  appendix  to  a  sketch  of  240  pages,  we  have  a 
bibliography  of  seven  pages,  listing  sources,  both  printed  and  manu- 
script, secondary  works,  and  even  articles  in  reviews.  Unfortunately, 
the  references  to  the  archives  and  the  titles  of  the  printed  works  are 
incomplete,  thus  robbing  the  bibliography  of  a  good  part  of  its  useful- 
ness. The  student  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  will  find  good  matter  in 
this  interesting  volume  on  "  a  courtier  of  the  Great  King  ".     Lauzun  was 
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not  a  great  statesman  like  Colbert,  a  great  minister  like  Louvois,  or  a 
great  general  like  Turenne.  He  was  chiefly  a  king's  favorite,  who  came 
within  an  ace  of  marrying  a  royal  princess,  was  imprisoned  for  ten 
years,  and  after  his  release  came  back  to  court  to  play  a  great  role, 
although  not  to  recover  his  place  as  king's  favorite.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  captain  of  the  king's  guards — before  his  disgrace,  commanded 
the  French  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  aided  the  queen  of 
James  II.  to  escape  from  England.  A  companion  of  the  prince  who  was 
later  to  become  Louis  XIV.,  Lauzun  lived  through  the  reign  of  the  great 
king  and  died  an  octogenarian  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  At  first  sight, 
one  questions  why  his  life  should  appear  in  a  series  containing  the 
biographies  of  men  who  were  undoubtedly  of  some  historical  importance. 
A  little  thought  justifies  the  writing  of  the  volume.  Lauzun  is  an  inter- 
esting type  of  an  important  class,  the  courtier,  a  class  that  must  be 
understood  if  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  to  be  understood,  and  it  is  in  the 
lives  of  the  important  individuals  of  the  class  that  we  must  acquire  our 
knowledge  of  the  group.  The  Due  de  la  Force  has  supplied  good  matter 
for  the  study  of  an  important  side  of  the  age  of  the  great  French  king, 
and  his  bibliography,  displaying  great  industry,  will  be  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  historian  who  would  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

The  Official  Diary  of  Lieutenant-General  Adam  Williamson,  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  1722-1J4J.  Edited  for  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  by  John  Charles  Fox,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  [Camden,  third 
series,  vol.  XXII. ]  (London,  the  Society,  1912,  pp.  283.)  The  text  of 
General  Williamson's  Diary  occupies  less  than  half  the  volume  under 
review.  According  to  the  editor  it  "  presents  a  view  of  some  contem- 
porary events  from  a  new  standpoint  "  ;  but  they  are  not  of  very  general 
historical  interest.  However,  the  record  throws  light  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  Tower  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  is  enlivened  by  some  amusing  personal  touches.  On  the  release  of 
Lord  Orrery  Williamson  noted  that:  "this  poor  spirited  Lord  did  not 
make  the  leste  present  to  the  officers"  ;  though  he  refused  to  "take  one 
farthing "  from  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  because  "  his  fine  was  so 
heavy "  and  he  "  thought  him  an  honest  man  and  hardly  delt  by " . 
There  is  a  piquant  account  of  the  general's  troubles  with  Atterbury, 
which  leads  us  to  understand  why  he  "  gave  him  three  huzzaas  at  parting 
.  .  .  and  was  rejoie'd  to  get  rid  of  him  ".  The  appendix,  rather  longer  than 
the  Diary  itself,  is  made  up  of  full  and  careful  notes  relating  chiefly  to 
prisoners  of  state — most  of  them  Jacobites — whom  Williamson  had 
under  his  charge.  A  few  of  these  notes,  however,  elucidate  points  of 
curious  antiquarian  interest,  such  as  the  Tower  Court  and  Liberty; 
Marshalsea  prison;  the  prisage  of  wine  and  provisions  claimed  by  the 
Tower  officials;  and  a  fancied  cure  for  hydrophobia.  In  the  note  on  the 
Tower  menagerie  the  editor  might  have  mentioned  the  origin  of  the 
term  "  socal  lion  ".     Additional  notes,  at  the  foot  of  pages  in  the  body 
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of  the  text,  touch  on  items  of  quaint  information,  one  describes  the 
custom  of  beating  the  bounds  of  the  Tower  Liberty,  which  still  takes 
place  every  three  years,  though  it  was  then  an  annual  function ;  another 
states  the  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  the  coroner  of  old  time  was 
obliged  to  hold  an  inquest  free  of  charge  in  all  cases  except  murder. 
Two  possible  errors  might  be  cited:  apparently  Goertz,  the  minister  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  never  seriously  plotted  to  restore  the  Old  Pre- 
tender to  the  English  throne,  his  activity  was  only  a  pretense  to  secure 
funds  from  the  Jacobites  (p.  6,  note  1);  also,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
say  (p.  101,  note  3)  that  the  Riot  Act  was  read  to  a  mob;  as  a  rule,  the 
magistrates  read  only  that  part  of  it  consisting  of  the  proclamation  to 
disperse.  Pages  21-23  contain  a  valuable  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower 
from  1688  to  1750. 

A.  L.  C. 

The  Naval  Mutinies  of  1J97.  By  Conrad  Gill,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Economic  History,  University  of  Belfast.  [Publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester,  Historical  Series,  no.  XIX.]  (Manchester,  the  Uni- 
versity Press,  1913,  pp.  xix,  412.)  In  the  first  five  books  of  this  volume 
Mr.  Gill  tells  with  many  new  details  the  familiar  story  of  the  mutinies  of 
1797.  In  this  portion  of  his  book  the  author  describes  the  mutinies  as  a 
well-organized  strike  conducted  in  surprisingly  good  order  by  the  seamen 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  specific,  well-founded  grievances  such  as  in- 
adequate pay,  poor  and  insufficient  food,  and  incompetent  officers.  But, 
inasmuch  as  these  evils  were  not  of  recent  origin,  Mr.  Gill  argues  that 
some  additional  factor  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutinies  at  that  particular  time.  This  factor  he  finds  in  the  political 
theories  prevalent  among  certain  classes  in  England  at  that  time,  which 
theories  he  describes  as  (p.  309)  "  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion "  .  These  principles,  he  assumes,  were  propagated  in  England  by 
political  societies  which  failed  to  overthrow  the  existing  constitution 
and  set  up  a  republic  (pp.  314,  325,  344)  "  not  by  lack  of  inclination,  but 
by  lack  of  ability  "  .  In  the  last  five  chapters  of  his  monograph  Mr. 
Gill  makes  a  labored  attempt,  much  lacking  in  verisimilitude,  to  show  a 
causal  connection  between  the  mutinies  and  these  societies  and  principles. 

There  is  space  to  mention  only  two  or  three  of  the  many  weaknesses 
in  the  author's  argument  on  this  final  point.  In  the  first  place,  assuming 
that  some  additional  immediate  occasion  was  necessary  to  arouse  the  sea- 
men to  mutiny,  may  it  not  be  found  in  the  increase  of  pay  of  the  soldiers 
a  short  time  before  or  in  some  similar  circumstance  more  in  keeping  with 
the  behavior  and  grievances  of  the  mutineers?  Moreover,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  Mr.  Gill  seems  to  imagine  that  the  societies  he  men- 
tions either  took  their  political  doctrines  from  France  or  meditated  a 
republic  in  England.  Indeed  he  appears  to  be  surprisingly  unfamiliar 
with  the  aims  and  activities  of  these  societies.  Finally,  the  fragments 
of  evidence  which  the  author  brings  forward  in  his  effort  to  connect 
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these  political  societies  with  the  mutinies  do  not  afford,  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  conclusion. 

William  Thomas  Laprade. 

Private  Papers  of  George,  second  Earl  Spencer,  First  Lord  'of  the 
Admiralty,  iyp4~i8oi.  Edited  by  Julian  S.  Corbett,  LL.M.  Volume  I. 
[Publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  vol.  XLVL]  (London,  The 
Navy  Records  Society,  1913,  pp.  xxiv,  417.)  This  volume  is  the  first  of 
a  series  to  be  published  containing  selections  from  the  papers  of  George, 
second  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1794 
to  the  end  of  Pitt's  first  administration  in  1801.  This  volume  goes  little 
further  than  the  end  of  1796  and  does  not,  therefore,  reach  the  months 
of  the  mutinies  in  1797.  These  papers  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Navy  Records  Society  by  the  fifth  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  that  society  and  also  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  purpose  for  which  the  Navy  Records  Society  was  established 
precludes  the  publication  in  this  series  of  volumes  of  any  of  Lord 
Spencer's  papers  except  those  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  students 
of  naval  history  in  its  various  phases.  The  method  used  by  the  editor 
in  selecting  the  papers  to  be  published  is,  perhaps,  best  expressed  in  his 
own  words : 

The  system  adopted  has  been  to  discard  all  documents  relating  to 
promotions  and  patronage  and  all  those  which  relate  to  home  politics  and 
the  working  of  our  somewhat  cumbrous  political  machine,  in  which 
Lord  Spencer,  like  the  good  politician  he  was,  took  an  active  interest. 
Next  have  been  omitted  letters  to  and  from  officers  afloat  which,  how- 
ever great  their  literary  and  picturesque  interest,  do  not  really  concern 
the  main  flow  of  naval  affairs   (p.  viii). 

Not  only  has  the  author,  in  his  selections,  confined  himself  as  far  as 
possible  to  documents  dealing  solely  with  naval  questions,  he  has  also 
felt  obliged,  instead  of  presenting  the  papers  in  a  merely  chronological 
sequence,  to  group  them  in  such  a  manner  "  by  subjects  "  that  they  may 
be  "  of  real  and  general  service  in  illuminating  the  principles  of  naval 
and  maritime  warfare"  (p.  x).  He  has,  therefore,  arranged  the  papers 
that  appear  in  this  volume  in  seven  groups.  The  first  and  fourth  parts 
contain  typical  selections  from  Spencer's  general  correspondence  relating 
to  naval  subjects  in  the  years  1794-1797.  The  remaining  parts  deal 
respectively  with  the  Quiberon  Expedition;  the  West  India  Expedition 
(August,  1795,  to  April,  1796);  Operations  in  the  West  Indies,  1796; 
Projected  Attack  on  the  Texel;  and  Abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  War  with  Spain  to  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent.  Each  of  these 
groups  of  papers  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introductory  note  in  which  the 
editor  undertakes  to  explain  the  moral  to  be  pointed  or  the  tale  to  be 
Hlustrated.  Sometimes  the  morals  are  of  questionable  merit  and  seem 
to  be  needlessly  multiplied.  See,  for  example,  the  introduction  to  the 
papers  on  the  Quiberon  expedition  (pp.  69-70). 

Naturally  the  editor  did  not  succeed  in  finding  documents  dealing 
with  naval  affairs  which  did  not  throw  light  on  other  questions  as  well. 
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The  papers  relating  to  the  West  India  expedition,  for  example,  afford  an 
interesting  view  of  the  internal  working  of  the  British  cabinet  of  that 
time.  But  Mr.  Corbett  has  come  as  near  succeeding  in  his  undertaking 
in  this  Tespect  as  was  feasible,  much  nearer  indeed  to  complete  success 
than  one  interested  in  other  phases  of  history  could  have  wished.  And, 
in  conclusion,  one  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope  that  those  papers  of 
Lord  Spencer  which  have  a  more  general  interest  may  yet  find  their  way 
into  some  institution  or  publication  where  they  may  be  available  for  the 
use  of  students  of  history. 

William  Thomas  Laprade. 

Die  Geheimpolizei  auf  dem  Wiener  Kongress:  cine  Auswahl  aus 
ihren  Papieren.  Von  August  Fournier.  (Vienna,  F.  Tempsky;  Leipzig, 
G.  Freytag,  1913,  pp.  xv,  510.)  Historical  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  like  the  congress  itself,  has  travelled  in  circles,  but 
for  many  years  has  not  marched.  Now  Fournier,  the  Austrian  historian, 
is  undertaking  its  history.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  has  used  the 
secret  reports  of  the  police  concerning  the  members  of  the  congress  and 
the  copies  and  originals  of  intercepted  communications  now  stored  in 
the  Austrian  archives.  Some  of  this  material  he  has  printed  with  an 
interesting  introduction. 

The  introduction  describes  a  system  of  espionage  in  which  every 
detail  was  reduced  to  a  science — spying,  breaking  seals,  and  invading 
houses  being  each  a  specialty.  The  whole  system  was  expanded  out  of 
simple  beginnings  to  meet  the  dangers  supposedly  bred  by  the  French 
Revolution.  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Police  came  first  in  1793. 
The  system  once  established  grew  by  what  it  fed  on  and  continued  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  maintaining  and  justifying  itself  by  discovering 
a  new  national  peril  every  few  years. 

Naturally  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  began  gathering  and  all 
kinds  of  men  and  women  flocked  into  the  city,  the  secret  police  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  Its  minions  sought  service  in  the  kitchens  and 
frequented  the  salons  of  diplomats.  Their  landlords,  also  in  the  pay  of 
the  police,  carried  off  their  waste-paper  baskets,  Dalberg's  being  especi- 
ally rich  in  returns,  and  raked  the  ashes  in  their  stoves  for  unburned 
correspondence.  Stein  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  stoker  or  else  his 
Kachelofen  had  a  poor  draft,  to  judge  by  the  rescued  booty.  Even 
Metternich  himself  was  under  supervision  and  evidently  had  his  full 
share  of  personal  and  political  enemies. 

All  this  trash  supplemented  by  second  and  third  hand  gossip,  if  gossip 
may  be  figured  with  worn  and  discarded  articles,  was  elaborately  worked 
over  by  the  police  and  summarized  and  these  summaries  together  with 
much  of  the  original  material  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Fournier 
does  not  himself  attribute  much  historical  worth  to  it.  Though  it  tells 
us  little  that  is  true  and  less  that  is  new,  it  does  somehow  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  actors,  if  not  to  their  actions,  and  helps  in  picturing-again  the  social 
milieu  in  which  were  laid  the  political  foundations  of  the  Europe  of  the 
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age  of  restoration  and  reaction.    With  the  use  of  the  excellent  index  of 
names,  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service  from  this  standpoint. 

The  introduction  with  its  description  of  the  workings  of  the  police 
system  and  sketches  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  congress  is  excellent. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford. 

Gcschichtc  Europas  von  1815  bis  1830.  Von  Alfred  Stern.  Zweite 
Auflage.  In  two  volumes.  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  J.  G.  Cotta,  1913,  pp. 
xvii,  653;  xvi,  571.)  In  1894,  twenty  years  ago,  the  first  volume  of  a 
projected  history  of  Europe,  designed  to  carry  the  subject  from  1815  to 
1871,  was  issued  by  Professor  Alfred  Stern  of  Zurich.  In  1879,  the 
second  volume  appeared,  in  1901,  the  third,  in  1905,  the  fourth,  and  in 
191 1,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  completing  the  second  part  and  bringing  the 
narrative  to  the  year  1848.  At  this  point  Professor  Stern  turned  aside, 
for  the  moment,  from  a  continuation  of  the  work  to  prepare  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  earlier  volumes.  That  such  revision  was  desirable  is  mani- 
fest to  anyone  familiar  with  the  opening  of  new  archives,  the  rendering 
of  new  documents  in  old  archives  accessible  to  the  public,  and  the 
publication  of  narratives,  biographies,  memoirs,  letters,  and  episodic 
articles  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian  reviews  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Yet  as  far  as  the  revised  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  is  con- 
cerned, the  reader  who  anticipates  changes  in  the  text  will  be  disap- 
pointed. As  a  whole  the  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  edi- 
tions are  trifling.  The  pagination  remains  unchanged,  except  that 
portions  of  the  text  have  been  pushed  forward  or  backward  to  admit  of 
slight  additions  to  the  narrative  or  to  the  foot-notes.  Of  actual  rewriting 
there  is  little  evidence,  although  the  work  throughout  has  been  set  from 
new  type.  A  few  lines  are  added  in  the  first  volume  on  pages  44,  511, 
and  610,  and  a  slight  omission  appears  on  page  318;  the  second  volume 
reproduces  the  old  text  verbatim.  Some  of  the  foot-notes  in  both 
volumes  have  been  lengthened  or  shortened  and  a  very  few  new  foot- 
notes have  been  added;  but  the  new  matter  consists  chiefly  of  references 
to  books  and  articles  that  have  appeared  since  the  first  editions  were 
issued,  some  fifty  in  all.  No  emendations  have  been  made  in  the  foot- 
notes, except  here  and  there,  in  the  dropping  of  a  word  or  the  alteration 
of  a  punctuation  mark. 

That  after  so  many  years  so  few  changes  should  be  called  for  is  a 
witness  to  the  matter-of-fact  character  of  the  history  and  the  cautious- 
ness with  which  Professor  Stern  works.  The  new  edition  is  valuable  in 
bringing  the  bibliography  up  to  date  and  in  disclosing  the  many  articles 
that  the  author  himself  has  contributed  during  these  years  to  various 
occasional  and  serial  publications.  From  his  statement  in  the  new  pref- 
ace, we  may  infer  that  greater  changes  will  appear  in  the  revised  edi- 
tions of  later  volumes,  which  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  Risorgimento 
and  with  periods  for  which  Foreign  Office  material  has  not  been  hitherto 
easy  to  obtain.     Professor  Stern  speaks  of  having  had  access  to  new 
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sources  in  London,  the  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Frankfort,  Zurich,  and  else- 
where, and  of  having  received  from  the  widow  of  the  historian  Hille- 
brand  transcripts  made  for  her  husband  in  Turin.  Doubtless  the  later 
revised  volumes  will  show  the  results  of  such  extended  investigation. 

Charles  M.  Andrews. 

Memoir  of  the  Honble.  Sir  Charles  Paget,  G.C.H.,  1778-1839:  with 
a  Short  History  of  the  Paget  Family.  By  the  Very  Reverend  Edward 
Clarence  Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Calgary,  Canada.  (London,  New  York, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  vii, 
131.)  The  compiler  of  this  memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Paget  would  have 
been  well  advised  not  to  submit  it  to  public  circulation.  The  work  un- 
fortunately is  without  historical  value;  and  the  forbidding  style  of  its 
composition  deprives  it  of  any  other  attraction. 

The  author  is  a  grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Paget,  and  apparently  he 
undertook  this  sketch  from  motives  that  usually  inspire  a  family  biog- 
raphy. In  Dean  Paget's  case,  the  shortcomings  of  this  species  of 
narrative  appear  in  an  aggravated  form,  for  the  very  scanty,  frag- 
mentary material  that  was  available  has  been  pieced  out  in  a  way  that 
reflects  little  credit  upon  the  writer's  ability  to  construct  an  historical 
setting — a  curious,  unsophisticated  use  of  the  language  of  naval  melo- 
drama. Dean  Paget  has  consulted  the  log-books  of  the  ships  on  which 
his  grandfather  served  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars; 
and  from  some  of  them  he  prints  extracts.  A  long  poem  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  on  Schetky's  picture,  "  The  Gallant  Rescue ",  depicting  an 
exploit  in  which  Sir  Charles  Paget  distinguished  himself,  is  reprinted 
towards  the  end  of  the  book.  Sir  Charles's  appointment  as  admiral  in 
command  of  the  North  American  station,  in  1837,  and  his  short  term  of 
service  there — he  died  in  1839 — bring  out  a  few  letters;  but  they  are 
only  from  private  copies  of  despatches  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  and  they 
contain  nothing  that  is  not  personal  to  the  admiral  himself. 

On  the  whole,  the  memoir  can  scarcely  interest  any  but  the  members 
of  the  Paget  family. 

C.  E.  Fryer. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848  in  its  Economic  Aspect.  Volume  I. 
Louis  Blanc's  Organisation  du  Travail.  Volume  II.  Smile  Thomas's 
Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationaux.  With  an  Introduction,  Critical  and 
Historical,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1913,  pp. 
xcvii,  284;  395.)  The  Clarendon  Press  has  rendered  a  distinct  service 
in  reprinting,  in  the  original  French,  these  two  important  books — prac- 
tically historical  sources.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  history  of 
1848  swinging  well  within  the  circle  of  university  studies.  We  are 
informed  that  this  edition  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  students 
in  the  Honor  School  of  Modern  History  in  Oxford.  The  editor's  hope 
that  it  will  be  welcomed  by  a  much  wider  circle  will,  without  doubt,  be 
fulfilled.  Certainly  students  of  modern  history  and  economics  will  be 
grateful  for  so  excellent  an  edition. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  "  actuality  "  the  Organisation  du 
Travail,  originally  published  in  1839,  has  now  after  seventy-five  years. 
Important  in  the  history  of  France  popular  thought  and  action,  it  has 
many  points  of  attachment  with  modern  discussions  and  projects.  Louis 
Blanc's  solution  of  the  labor  question  was  the  establishment  by  state  aid 
of  national  workshops  where  the  laborers  should  themselves  direct  their 
labor  and  share  the  profits.  His  book  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
relation  to  such  different  things  as  socialism,  co-operation,  and  syndical- 
ism. Indeed,  as  Professor  Marriott  points  out  in  his  introduction,  Louis 
Blanc  "has  in  fact  more  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
syndicalism  than  of  socialism  ",  a  syndicalism,  however,  purged  of  revo- 
lutionary attributes  and  confiscatory  principles. 

Louis  Blanc's  state-aided,  co-operative,  national  workshops  and  the 
ateliers  nationaux  established  by  the  provisional  government  in  1848 
were  two  things  which  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common.  Yet  the 
latter  were  widely  represented  by  the  enemies  of  Louis  Blanc  as  really 
his  creation  and  their  failure  as  showing  the  folly  and  ineptitude  of  his 
theories.  Despite  the  fact  that  Blanc  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  ateliers  were  a  gross  travesty  of  his  ideas  and  that  they  were  the 
sinister  work  of  his  enemies,  still  the  legend  grew  and  became  almost 
universal  that  he  and  his  fellow-socialists  were  responsible  for  this 
disastrous  experiment.     Rarely  has  a  calumny  been  more  successful. 

£mile  Thomas  was  the  actual  organizer  and  director  of  the  famous 
workshops  and  his  account,  now  republished,  throws  much  light  upon 
this  topic.  His  book  is  therefore  complementary  to  the  Organisation 
du  Travail.  That  the  workshops  were  mere  political  machines  designed 
to  be  used,  and  actually  used,  against  the  socialists  is  the  thesis  of  Louis 
Blanc  in  his  Historical  Revelations  and  is  the  conclusion  of  Renard  in 
his  Histoire  de  la  Republiqtte  de  1848. 

However,  this  is  a  tenebrous  chapter  of  history.  It  will  become 
entirely  clear  only  when  all  the  financial  and  parliamentary  interests  and 
intrigues,  which  rendered  so  brusque  and  violent  the  crisis  in  which  the 
workshops  disappeared,  are  fully  revealed. 

Charles  Downer  Hazen. 

The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia,  1619-1865.  By  John  H.  Russell,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Allegheny  College.  [Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  series  XXXI.,  no. 
3.]  (Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1913,  pp.  viii,  194.)  Some 
people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Africans  who  were  sold  to  the 
Virginians  in  1619  were  only  indentured  servants  entitled  like  their 
white  fellow-unfortunates  to  freedom  and  other  privileges  in  the  new 
country;  that  negro  slavery  in  Virginia  was  a  growth  dependent  on  local 
conditions  and  the  important  element  of  color;  and  that  it  required  half 
a  century  of  custom  and  law-making  to  fix  the  "  institution  "  in  the  com- 
munity, yet  these  are  the  well-authenticated  conclusions  of  this  study. 
Other  interesting  facts  are  the  growth   from  small  beginnings  of  the 
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free  negro  group,  the  changes  of  temper  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
master  class  which  increased  or  decreased  the  number  of  freedmen,  the 
moral  character  of  the  so-called  outcast  class  and  the  many  efforts  in 
nineteenth-century  history  at  successful  colonization. 

The  lot  of  the  free  negro  in  Virginia  was  hard  indeed,  his  right  to 
live  in  the  community  was  always  in  dispute  and  his  relations  to  both 
white  and  colored  neighbors  were  most  uncertain;  but,  as  this  disserta- 
tion abundantly  shows,  even  these  untoward  facts  did  not  make  him  the 
parasite  and  utterly  immoral  individual  he  has  been  represented  to  be. 
He  was  frequently  a  respectable  property-holder,  a  master  of  slaves  or 
a  trained  artisan  who  played  a  useful  role  in  the  old  slave  system  and 
who  was  never  exempt  from  taxation;  sometimes  he  paid  double  taxes 
and  at  other  times  he  paid  a  tax  for  his  wife,  which  was  not  exacted 
of  any  other  citizen  or  subject.  William  E.  Dodd. 

The  Major  Operations  of  the  Navies  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. By  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Navy. 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1913,  pp.  xxiii,  280.)  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  connection  between  the  rise  of  modern  navies  and  the 
historical  writings  of  Admiral  Mahan,  the  first  of  which,  The  Gulf  and 
Inland  Waters,  was  published  in  1883.  In  a  measure  the  one  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  other.  Few  historians  have  so  greatly  in- 
fluenced men  of  affairs.  The  wide  interest  manifested  in  the  admiral's 
books  may  be  attributed  to  their  timeliness,  to  their  novel  interpretation 
of  naval  history,  and  to  the  didactic  quality  that  they  possess.  The 
admiral  is  convinced  that  the  past  may  serve  to  guide  the  present  and 
to  illuminate  the  future,  and  he  never  tires  of  drawing  from  history,  with 
much  precision,  the  lesson  that  he  thinks  it  teaches.  His  certainty  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  practical  man.  The  latest  volume  bearing  the 
admiral's  name  on  the  title-page,  the  one  now  under  review,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  other  writings.  It  is  a  reprint,  with  a  slight 
revision  of  old  materials  and  with  an  introduction  which  is  new,  of  a 
chapter  contributed  to  Sir  William  Clowes's  History  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
published  in  1898  and  entitled  "  Major  Operations  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
1762-1783  ".  With  the  exception  of  pages  6-28,  treating  of  the  naval 
campaign  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1775-1776,  the  admiral  has  little  to 
say  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  navy  during  the  Revolution, 
since  from  his  point  of  view  these  are  "  minor  operations  ".  The  volume 
will  make  more  accessible  to  scholars  a  standard  account  of  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  operations  of  the  Royal  Navy.      C.  O.  Paullin. 

Saint  Tammany  and  the  Origin  of  the  Society  of  Tammany  or 
Columbian  Order  in  the  City  of  New  York.  By  Edwin  P.  Kilroe,  LL.B., 
Ph.D.  (New  York,  1913,  pp.  243.)  This  treatise  forms  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  New  York  Tammany  So- 
ciety. The  political  significance  of  the  institution  popularly  known  as 
"  Tammany  Hall  "  has  been  so  great  that  the  author's  purpose  in  this 
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monograph  is  important — that  is,  to  reveal  the  scope  of  the  movement  of 
early  Tammany  societies,  with  particular  reference  to  that  of  New  York, 
"  as  the  basis  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  growth  and  influence 
of  the  institution  and  the  evolution  of  the  Democratic  'machine'  in 
New  York  County  ". 

There  are  four  chapters,  the  first  on  Saint  Tammany.  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  of  the  name,  traditions,  and  canonization.  The 
second  is  on  the  Movement  of  the  Tammany  Societies  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1789.  Here  it  is  shown  that  their  growth,  in  this  early 
period,  was  more  extensive  than  has  been  supposed;  that  they  started 
as  social  organizations,  but  gradually  assumed  public  and  patriotic 
significance,  becoming  leaders  of  revolutionary  sentiment.  The  third 
chapter  is  entitled  the  Origin  of  the  Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian 
Order  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  author  shows  that  this  society 
was  certainly  in  existence  in  1787  and  perhaps  in  1786.  The  last  chapter 
is  on  the  Early  Activities  of  the  Society.  It  treats  of  such  topics  as 
Reception  to  the  Indians,  Promoting  Holidays,  Patriotic  Zeal  and  Civic 
Interests,  and  the  Drift  towards  Politics.  The  sympathy  of  the  society 
was  with  France,  and  hence  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  socie- 
ties established  in  the  United  States  in  1793-1794.  Thus  the  Tammany 
societies  were  drawn  towards  the  party  of  Jefferson,  and  stood  for 
popular  rights  and  the  principles  of  democracy. 

The  monograph  shows  a  great  amount  of  research,  particularly  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  period.  The  notes  are  very  full  and  convey  interest- 
ing information  respecting  contemporary  opinion  of  the  society. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  is  the  account  of  the  spread  of 
the  movement  to  other  states.  No  less  than  twenty-three  societies  are 
known  to  have  been  formed  before  1812,  extending  from  South  Carolina 
to  Massachusetts  and  west  to  Ohio.  A  history  of  this  movement  and  its 
relation  to  national  politics  is  much  needed.  An  appendix  gives  a  list 
of  orations  delivered  before  Tammany  societies.  The  book  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  and  the  chapters  describing  the  later  history  of 
the  society  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

Marcus  W.  Jernegan. 

Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  Architect  and  a  Designer  of  Landscape.  By 
William  Alexander  Lambeth,  M.D.,  and  Warren  H.  Manning.  (Boston 
and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1913,  pp.  xi,  122,  23  plates.) 
The  precise  extent  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  achievements  in  architecture 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  That  he  was  in  some  sense  the 
designer  of  Monticello  and  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville, is  common  knowledge ;  but  it  has  been  contended  that  for  the 
technical  details  of  these  buildings  and  for  assistance  in  the  conduct 
of  their  construction  he  was  largely  indebted  to  William  Thornton  and 
others.  Professor  W.  A.  Lambeth  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  a 
careful  study  of  original  documents  in  the  university  archives  and  of 
Jefferson's  correspondence,  has  published,  in  the  volume  under  review,  a 
well-reasoned  plea  for  the  recognition  of  Jefferson's  title  not  only  as 
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the  real  and  sole  architect  of  the  university  and  of  Monticello,  but  also 
as  the  virtual  designer  of  two  other  important  mansions,  Bremo  and 
Farmington,  though  these  designs  were  much  altered  in  the  execution. 
He  presents  an  interesting  and  convincing  picture  of  Jefferson's  methods 
of  work,  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  of  his  versatility  and 
resourcefulness  both  as  a  designer  and  as  a  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, and  satisfactorily  disproves  the  allegation  that  Thornton  had 
any  appreciable  share  in  the  design  of  the  university.  Jefferson's  care- 
ful study  of  the  practical  as  well  as  the  artistic  details  of  the  work  is  well 
set  forth,  and  photo-prints  of  his  drawings,  specifications,  and  note- 
book calculations  are  presented  in  support  of  the  statements  in  the  text. 

Dr.  Lambeth  is  least  convincing  in  his  discussions  of  architectural 
history  and  theory.  In  these  he  is  a  special  pleader,  extolling  his  hero 
at  the  expense  of  Inigo  Jones,  Palladio,  and  all  the  English  Georgian 
architects.  Some  of  his  observations  on  Roman  architecture  are  likely 
to  provoke  smiles  among  architects  versed  in  that  field  of  architectural 
history.  He  makes  only  a  casual  reference  to  Jefferson's  connection 
with  the  design  for  the  Virginia  Capitol,  and  none  at  all  to  the  popular 
but  baseless  legend  of  his  authorship  of  the  Indian-corn  "order"  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  Dr.  Lambeth's  claim  that  when  Jefferson  de- 
signed the  dome  of  the  rotunda  at  Charlottesville  (about  1822)  there 
was  no  precedent  in  America  for  the  construction  of  such  a  roof  of 
wood,  would  seem  to  ignore  the  earlier  domes,  by  Bulfinch,  of  the 
Boston  State  House,  and  the  Maryland  Capitol  at  Annapolis.  Despite 
these  minor  defects,  Dr.  Lambeth  has  in  his  plea  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  history  of  American  architecture  and  to  the  reputation  of  the  great 
Democrat. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  by  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  a  noted 
Boston  landscape  designer,  is  a  sober  but  sympathetic  description  and 
appreciation  of  Jefferson's  treatment  of  the  grounds  of  the  university 
and  of  Monticello,  and  re-enforces  Dr.  Lambeth's  claims  on  behalf  of 
Jefferson's  unusual  gifts,  artistic  and  practical,  in  widely  varied  fields 
of  design. 

The  plates  which  accompany  these  texts  are  excellent,  but  one  could 
wish  they  had  been  distributed  with  more  regard  for  logical  sequence 
and  relation  to  the  text.  The  details  of  the  plan  of  Monticello  do  not 
agree  in  all  respects  with  the  photographic  views  of  the  interior. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1913,  pp.  vii,  136.)  This  volume  is  a 
popular  sketch  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  England 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 
While  the  essay  is  thoroughly  readable  and  the  style  good,  it  touches 
upon  such  a  large  number  of  intricate  topics  so  lightly  as  to  leave  the 
impression  of  having  been  written  in  an  offhand  way. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 45. 
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A  special  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  array  of  quotations  from  Eng- 
lish writers  during  the  half-century  following  the  War  of  1812  show- 
ing the  contempt  in  which  they  held  America  and  Americans.  Many 
of  the  same  quotations  and  many  more  of  a  similar  character  are  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  McMaster's  fifth  volume.  In  both 
cases  the  writers  have  accumulated  instances  of  British  malice  until 
they  have  exaggerated  the  average  state  of  feeling.  At  any  rate,  these 
expressions  were  not  primarily  the  cause  of  the  bad  feeling  that  existed, 
as  Lodge  intimates,  but  rather  the  evidences  of  it. 

The  author  shows  a  dangerous  tendency  to  dogmatize,  sometimes  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  facts  of  history.  For  instance,  in  commenting 
on  the  Trent  affair  he  says  of  President  Lincoln :  "  Knowing  from  the 
moment  when  the  news  came  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  must 
be  done,  Lincoln,  with  his  large  and  patient  wisdom,  bided  his  time. 
The  public  excitement  subsided,  and  then  the  President  surrendered 
Mason  and  Slidell."  As  authority  for  this  statement  he  quotes  B.  J. 
Lossing's  report  of  an  interview  with  President  Lincoln,  and  in  a  foot- 
note he  quotes  a  passage  from  Welles  which,  he  maintains,  substantiates 
Lossing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  agree  only  in  saying  that  Lincoln 
referred  to  Mason  and  Slidell  as  elephants  on  his  hands.  On  the  point 
of  Lincoln's  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  the  passages  from  Lossing 
and  Welles  are  directly  contradictory.  Furthermore  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  many  who  were  in  daily  and  official  contact  with  Lincoln  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  extremely  reluctant  to  surrender  Mason  and  Slidell 
and  that  he  yielded  only  when  he  saw  that  a  refusal  of  the  British  de- 
mands would  mean  war  with  both  England  and  France,  the  raising  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 

John  H.  Latane. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier's  Wife:  an  Autobiography.  By  Mrs. 
John  A.  Logan.  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1913,  pp.  xvi, 
470.)  Mrs.  Logan's  reminiscences  add  their  particular  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  personal  impressions,  with  the  varying  value  of  that 
type  of  historical  narrative.  Her  experiences  were  connected  for  many 
years  with  events  of  national  importance,  for  in  addition  to  his  military 
career  in  the  Civil  War  and  connection  even  during  that  service  with 
politics,  General  Logan  was  almost  constantly  within  the  inner  circle  of 
Republican  leaders  during  the  period  of  that  party's  supremacy  from 
Lincoln  to  Cleveland;  and  his  capable  wife  seems  to  have  borne  an 
unusually  active  part  in  assisting  him.  Moreover  her  powers  of  keen 
observation  and  of  picturesque  narration,  and  her  generous  praise  of  her 
contemporaries  make  the  account  an  entertaining  one. 

It  is  the  personal  comments  that  constitute  the  value  of  the  book. 
Mrs.  Logan  from  personal  knowledge  warmly  defends  Stephen  A. 
Douglas;  she  enters  at  some  length  into  a  discussion  of  General  Sher- 
man's unfairness  to  her  husband;  Lincoln  is  described,  first  as  seen  with 
the  eyes  of  an  opponent,  and  later  with  all  the  eulogy  of  an  ardent 
adherent ;   the   intimacy   of   the   Logans   with   the   Grants   gives   oppor- 
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tunity  for  an  intimate  account,  always  with  unstinted  admiration,  of  the 
personality  of  the  soldier  president.  She  characterizes  Blaine  as  one 
who  "  was  never  the  author  or  the  leader  in  the  advocacy  of  any 
measure  for  the  public  welfare",  but  who  derived  his  popularity  from 
his  suavity  of  manner,  brilliancy  of  intellect,  marvellous  memory,  and 
shrewdness  as  a  self-seeker.  Her  observations  upon  Garfield's  play 
for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1880  even  while  making  a  perfunctory 
nominating  speech  for  John  Sherman,  are  interesting,  as  is  her  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  a  proposal  in  the  early  seventies  to  move  the 
United  States  capital  to  St.  Louis  was  responsible  for  renewed  activity 
in  improving  and  beautifying  Washington. 

With  all  the  apparent  frankness  of  her  narrative,  it  is  plain  that  some 
of  the  glamour  of  years  is  allowed  to  affect  portions  of  her  remi- 
niscences. As  is  natural,  too,  General  Logan  is  exalted  throughout  the 
book,  but  the  various  worthy  deeds  of  this  dashing  citizen-soldier  are 
good  reading  and  such  themes  bear  over-emphasis.  Extravagant  state- 
ments abound,  as  when,  for  example,  the  author  asserts,  in  praise  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  General  Logan  was  the  first 
commander-in-chief,  that  "  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  had 
there  been  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  close  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  there  never  would  have  been  any  War  of  the  Rebellion  ". 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  excellent  index  is  made  up  of  names  of 
individuals,  which  reflects  the  personal  nature  of  the  book. 

Emerson  D.  Fite. 

James  Harlan.  By  Johnson  Brigham.  [Iowa  Biographical  Series, 
edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh.]  (Iowa  City,  Iowa,  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  398.)  James  Harlan  was  an  interesting 
man  in  that  he  represented  so  well  the  resolute  partizan  and  tough-fibred 
frontier  leader  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  He  was  not  unlike 
"  Zach "  Chandler  or  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  who  so  relentlessly  pursued 
and  persecuted  Andrew  Johnson.  As  a  member  of  the  group  of  western 
politicians  who  so  ardently  championed  the  humanitarian  uprising  of 
i860,  Harlan  deserved  a  biography,  and  for  some  reasons  it  is  well  that 
the  writing  of  such  a  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham,  who 
nowhere  finds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak  a  word  of  condemnation.  To 
him  Senator  Harlan  was  a  hero  and  good  biographers,  we  are  told, 
should  be  hero-worshippers. 

Senator  Harlan  won  his  spurs  in  Iowa  politics  as  an  educator  and  a 
rough  and  ready  debater  and  he  was  a  most  welcome  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  in  those  days  of  insolent  Democratic  supremacy.  He  was  unex- 
pectedly elevated  to.  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  from 
1855  to  1873,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  re- 
move Walt  Whitman  from  office  and  thus  he  gained  undesired  notoriety 
for  "  persecuting  "  a  literary  man ;  but  he  gave  much  better  ground  of 
attack  by  allowing  himself  to  become  involved  in  questionable  land  specu- 
lations and  railroad  "  deals  ".     He  was  sharply  attacked  by  men  like  the 
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late  H.  V.  Boynton  for  peculations  or  "  graft  ",  as  we  are  prone  to  say 
in  these  latter  days,  and  he  was  never  able  to  clear  his  skirts,  though  his 
biographer  makes  out  the  best  case  possible  for  him. 

But  these  slanders,  if  such  they  were,  should  not  deprive  Senator 
Harlan  of  his  place  in  history.  Many  of  his  contemporaries,  from  Presi- 
dent Grant  down  to  the  party  editor  in  Washington,  were  deeper  in  the 
mire  than  he  and  their  places  in  the  national  Valhalla  are  still  secure. 
Harlan  was  an  able  man  and  one  who  did  much  to  develop  the  industrial 
and  railway  interests  of  his  beloved  Northwest.  The  homestead  law  of 
1862  owes  much  to  him  and  the  Union  Pacific  railway  received  its  liberal 
charter  largely  through  his  influence  and  activity ;  and  during  all  the  dark 
months  and  years  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  sturdy  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  party  in  power. 

The  sources  on  which  this  interesting  book  rests  are  the  autobio- 
graphical manuscript  and  papers  of  Senator  Harlan,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  Kirkwood  and  Grimes  papers,  and  other 
materials  in  the  Iowa  Department  of  History  and  Archives  at  Des 
Moines.  All  of  these,  including  many  contemporary  newspapers  and 
public  documents,  have  been  used  with  scholarly  care  and  discretion ; 
and  the  Life  of  Harlan  makes  a  most  worthy  number  in  the  series  of 
excellent  biographies  edited  by  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  the  Iowa 
State  Historical  Society.  William  E.  Dodd. 

The  Missions  and  Missionaries  of  California.  By  Fr.  Zephyrin 
Engelhardt.  Volume  III.  Upper  California.  (San  Francisco,  The 
James  H.  Barry  Company,  1913,  pp.  xviii,  663.)  In  his  third  volume, 
Father  Engelhardt  continues  the  general  history  of  the  California  mis- 
sions to  the  close  of  the  Fernandino  period. 

Section  I.  includes  the  period  1812-1830,  or  the  presidencies  of 
Fathers  Senan,  Payeras,  Duran,  and  Sanchez.  It  details  the  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  difficulties  with  the  soldiery  and  governors,  first  pro- 
posals to  cede  the  missions  to  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
Spanish  Femandinos  upon  the  advent  of  the  Mexican  republic.  It  is  a 
sordid  story,  the  unexpressed  thesis  of  which  is  the  inefficiency  of  Cali- 
fornian  civilization  consequent  upon  a  too  "  far-flung  battle  line  ". 

Section  II.  continues  the  narrative  under  the  presidency  of  Father 
Narciso  Duran  (1830-1836)  throughout  secularization  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Fernandinos  from  their  ill-fated  stewardship.  The  opening 
pages  contain  the  fairest  and  best-written  part  of  the  volume,  a  summary 
of  section  I. 

In  structure,  the  work  is  marred  by  lack  of  chapter  unity  and  by  an 
incoherent  choice  of  material  entailed  by  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
field,  to  the  detriment  of  perspective.  Where  it  is  not  annalistic,  the 
style  is  controversial.  Protest  must  be  made  against  scores  of  misplaced 
or  omitted  accents. 

Its  fullness  of  detailed  presentation  and  its  frank  utterance  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church,  make  the  volume  the  most  valuable  contribution 
yet  made  to  the  most  vexed  period  of  California  history.  F.  J.  T. 
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AMERICAN    HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION 

The  committee  on  nominations,  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  elec- 
tions of  next  December,  will  welcome  suggestions  from  members,  and 
suggest  that  it  will  aid  their  work  if  letters  of  that  nature  are  sent  early. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  appear 
above  on  page  491. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1912  has  been  read  in  galley-proof  and  will 
soon  be  in  page-proof.  It  consists  of  but  one  volume,  comprising,  along 
with  material  of  the  usual  character,  reports  on  the  archives  of  Loui- 
siana and  Montana  and  the  letters  of  William  Vans  Murray  to  John 
Quincy  Adams,  1797-1803,  edited  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Cole's  prize  essay  on  The  Whig  Party 
in  the  South  will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  subscribers  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  issue  of  this  journal.  The  reprint  of  Professor  Muzzey's 
The  Spiritual  Franciscans  is  in  the  press;  Miss  Violet  Barbour's  Henry 
Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington  soon  will  be. 

In  the  Original  Narratives  series,  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft 
Cases,  1648-1706,  edited  by  Professor  George  L.  Burr,  will  be  published 
this  spring:  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews's  Narratives  of  the  Insurrections, 
1676-1690,  in  the  autumn. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  American  historical  students  in  London 
would  fare  much  better  in  many  respects  if  they  had  a  common  meeting 
place,  convenient  to  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum, 
and  a  constituted  advisor  in  respect  to  archives,  formalities,  and  educa- 
tional courses.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  A.  Percival  Newton, 
lately  appointed  lecturer  in  American  and  colonial  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  of  Dr.  Frances  G.  Davenport,  in  making  the 
needful  arrangements,  this  wish  will  now  be  realized.  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Historical  Association  has  established  a  Lon- 
don branch  of  the  Association,  to  consist  of  those  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  at  any  given  time  are  in  London  and  have  registered  (and 
paid  a  moderate  fee)  at  the  headquarters,  which  will  be  a  suitably 
furnished  room  in  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  near  the  quarters  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society.  Lord  Bryce  has  kindly  consented  to  be 
honorary  chairman  of  the  simple  organization  which  is  proposed,  Mr. 
Hubert  Hall  honorary  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Newton  honorary  secretary, 
while  Miss  Davenport  will  for  the  present  serve  as  treasurer.  An  execu- 
tive committee  consisting  of  these  four  officers  and  the  three  senior 
(695) 
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members  registered  at  any  given  time  will  act  in  local  or  temporary 
matters,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council.  Money  is  now  being  col- 
lected for  the  furnishing  and  the  headquarters  will  be  formally  opened 
in  June  by  the  American  Ambassador,  Dr.  Page.  Correspondence  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Newton,  Denbies,  Reedham,  Purley,  England,  or  to 
J.  F.  Jameson. 

Arrangements  are  well  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Paris.  Thanks  to  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Office  International  (of  which  M.  Jules  Coulet  is  director), 
recently  created  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  thanks  also  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Harvard  Foundation,  the  branch  will  be  furnished 
with  suitable  accommodations  and  will  be  enabled  to  be  of  much  practical 
assistance  to  Americans  who  go  to  France  for  historical  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  students  and  teachers  who  plan  to  carry  on  any  historical 
investigations  in  Paris  during  the  coming  summer,  or  who  propose  to 
study  history  at  the  Sorbonne  or  any  other  of  the  schools  in  Paris  during 
the  present  year,  will  communicate  with  W.  G.  Leland,  64  rue  Madame, 
Paris,  who  for  the  present  will  act  as  director  of  the  branch. 

The  Committee  on  the  Military  History  Prize  (see  above,  pp.  487, 
493)  has  prepared,  for  issue  to  contestants  and  others,  a  circular  respect- 
ing the  terms  of  award.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by  application  to 
Captain  A.  L.  Conger,  Army  Service  Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Essays  must  be  submitted  before  September  1,  1915.  The  monograph 
chosen  must  be  based  upon  independent  and  original  investigation  into 
some  portion  of  the  military  history  of  the  United  States,  preferably  the 
Civil  War — a  campaign,  a  battle,  a  phase  or  aspect  of  a  campaign  or 
battle,  the  fortunes  of  a  corps  or  division  during  a  battle — or  into  such 
subjects  as  the  mobilization  or  organization  of  volunteer  forces,  the 
material,  transportation,  or  food  supply  of  an  army,  or  strategy  and 
military  policy.  In  other  respects  the  requirements  resemble  those  for 
the  Association's  other  prizes.  The  Association  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility for  publication  of  the  successful  essay,  but  the  committee  sees  pros- 
pects of  securing  that  result. 

At  the  request  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  the 
president  of  the  American  Historical  Association  appointed  in  January 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  work  which  the  two  departments  are 
doing  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1913,  as  to  collecting  the  scattered 
military  and  naval  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  publication.  The  work  is  proceeding  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Hollis  C.  Clark,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Navy  Department  library.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  consists  of  Major  John  Bigelow,  U.  S.  A.  retired, 
Rear-Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  Dr.  Justin  H.  Smith, 
Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson.  It  held  meetings  in 
January  and  February  in  which  it  drafted  plans  for  the  work  and  in- 
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structions  for  searchers.  Searchers  have  been  appointed  in  each  state, 
and  systematic  efforts  will  be  made  to  give  the  search  the  utmost  possible 
completeness.  All  persons  who  can  give  information  respecting  ma- 
terials for  the  military  and  naval  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
additional  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  states  or 
in  the  libraries  of  the  chief  historical  societies,  are  requested  to  write  to 
Captain  Clark  or  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  principal  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  History 
Teacher's  Magazine  is  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Vedder  on  the  New 
Church  History.  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools,  the  preliminary 
recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, is  reprinted  from  Bulletin  no.  41  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  In  the  January  number  the  articles  of  chief  importance  are 
the  Press  in  its  Relations  to  History,  by  Waldo  L.  Cook,  of  the  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  Republican,  and  Commercial  and  Industrial  His- 
tory in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Professor  Clive  Day.  The  February 
number  contains  as  its  opening  article  the  paper,  Typical  Steps  of 
American  Expansion,  read  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Historical  Studies,  in  London,  April,  1913;  it  has  also  an 
account  of  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  March  number  includes  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Paullin  at  that  meeting  on  the  Proposed  Historical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States,  projected  by  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution;  and  an  article  by  Moses  W.  Ware  entitled  "A 
Hidden  Cause  of  the  Mexican  War". 

PERSONAL 

Colonel  Ernest  Picard,  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  French  army,  died  on  October  15,  1913,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years.  In  addition  to  his  brilliant  thesis  on  Bonaparte  et  Moreau,  which 
won  him  the  doctorate  from  the  Sorbonne  in  1905,  he  has  published 
several  studies  in  the  military  history  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  and  at 
his  death  was  engaged  with  M.  Tuetey  in  publishing  the  Correspondance 
inedite  de  Napoleon  Ier  conservee  aux  Archives  de  la  Guerre,  of  which 
four  volumes  had  appeared.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  La 
Guerre  de  1870-1871,  published  by  the  historical  section  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  also  wrote  volumes,  intended  for  the  general  public,  on  the 
history  of  several  of  the  campaigns  of  that  war. 

Canon  Augustus  Jessopp  died  on  February  12  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  and  readable  books  such  as  One 
Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House  (1879),  The  Coming  of  the  Friars 
(1885),  and  Before  the  Great  Pillage  (1901),  and  was  a  man  of  genial 
and  sympathetic  traits. 
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Nathan  Goold,  for  many  years  the  active  and  energetic  librarian  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society,  died  in  Portland  on  February  27,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine. 

Mr.  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  formerly  state  historian  of  New  York, 
and  more  recently  associated  with  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  set  of  volumes  on  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island, 
has  been  appointed  "  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  "  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  a  post  recently  created  by  the  trustees  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out,  in  regard  to  manuscripts,  a  definite  constructive  programme  in  the 
interest  of  history.  Mr.  Paltsits  will  take  up  the  new  post  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Dr.  Bertha  Putnam  has  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  associate 
professor  of  history  in  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Professor  F.  A.  Updyke  of  Dartmouth  College  gives  the  annual 
series  of  Albert  Shaw  Lectures  in  Diplomatic  History  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  this  spring.  His  subject  is  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  War  of  1812.     The  lectures  will  later  be  published  as  a  book. 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  associate  professor  of  history  in  Simmons  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  a  position  as  associate  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  increasing  interest  in  American  history  in 
London  that  Mr.  A.  Percival  Newton  is  appointed  lecturer  in  colonial 
and  imperial  history  at  King's  College  and  is  also  lecturing  in  American 
history  at  University  College. 

GENERAL 

General  reviews:  C.  Matschoss,  Geschichte  der  Technik  (Archiv  fur 
Kulturgeschichte,  XL  4)  ;  G.  Bourgin,  L' Evolution  des  Villes  (Scientia, 
XXXIII.  1);  M.  Prinet,  Chroniqnes  des  Sciences  Auxiliaires  de  I'His- 
toire:  Numismatiquc,  Sigillograpliie,  Heralaiquc  (Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques,  January). 

It  should  seem  that  many  persons  interested  in  American  history, 
readers  of  this  journal,  would  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Nineteenth 
International  Congress  of  Americanists,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, October  5-10,  1914,  and  especially  such  as  are  interested  in  the  early 
history  and  anthropology  of  the  native  races.  All  such  persons  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  names  to  the  secretary  of  the  Congress,  Professor 
Ales  Hrdlicka,  at  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  Washington. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Mommsen's  Gesammelte  Schriften  (Berlin, 
Weidmann,  1914)  contains  articles  on  epigraphy  and  numismatics.  Most 
of  the  occasional  publications  of  O.  Hirschfeld,  seventy-four  in  all, 
which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  his  larger  works  are  collected  in  a 
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volume  of  Klcitic  Schriften  (Berlin,  Weidmann,  1913,  pp.  ix,  1011). 
The  two  volumes  of  Aufsatze,  Vortrdge,  und  Rcdcn  (Jena,  Fischer,  1913, 
pp.  xii,  967)  by  Dietrich  Schafer  contain  articles  mainly  on  German  his- 
tory. Some  studies  by  A.  Bettelheim  are  collected  in  a  volume  entitled 
Biographcnwcge,  Reden  und  Aufsatse  (Berlin,  Paetel,  1913).  The 
Gcsammcltc  Schriften  of  W.  Dilthey  are  to  be  published  in  six  volumes. 
The  first  volume  to  appear,  the  second  of  the  series,  contains  his  Weltan- 
schauung und  Analyse  des  Menschcn  seit  Renaissance  und  Reformation 
(Leipzig,  Teubner,  1914,  pp.  xii,  528). 

A  Revue  du  Seisicmc  Siecle  has  been  started  as  the  organ  of  the 
Societe  des  fitudes  Rabelaisiennes.  It  is  published  by  Champion  of 
Paris  at  ten  francs  a  year.  The  monthly  Revue  Francc-Italie  (Paris.  20 
rue  Chalgrin,  foreign  subscription  22  francs)  is  devoted  to  the  history, 
literature,  and  art  of  the  two  countries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  modern  times,  and  aims  to  promote  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  Another  new  monthly,  the  Revue  Sud-Americaine,  made 
its  first  appearance  in  January  under  the  editorship  of  L.  Lugones 
(Paris,  Sahores  and  Ojeda).  The  opening  article  by  G.  Clemenceau  is 
a  bit  of  philosophy  of  history  under  the  title  "  La  Democratic  en  Ameri- 
que  ".  Dr.  Antonio  Curti  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  Napoleone 
(Milan,  Alfieri  and  Lacroix),  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  printed  in  a  separate  volume  two 
essays  of  Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Bryce,  The  Ancient  Roman  Empire  and 
the  British  Empire  in  India ;  and  The  Diffusion  of  Roman  and  English 
Laiv  throughout  the  World  (1914,  pp.  138).  They  were  printed  some 
years  ago  in  his  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  but  are  now  made 
available  in  separate  form. 

Clio,  a  Muse,  and  other  Essays  Literary  and  Pedestrian,  by  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan,  is  mainly  literary  in  character,  but  it  contains 
several  essays  of  distinct  historical  interest.  The  longest  of  these  chap- 
ters pleads  for  a  closer  relation  than  at  present  exists  between  literature 
and  history. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  in  preparation  a  series  of  books 
dealing  with  the  contemporary  history  and  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems  throughout  the  world,  one  volume  to  be  devoted  to  each  great 
power  and  one  to  international  relations.  The  authors  include  Dr.  E.  F. 
Henderson,  Germany:  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  Russia;  Professor  Stephen  P. 
Duggan,  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey;  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut.  Canada; 
Professor  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Japan;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Jerrold,  France. 
The  series  is  being  edited  by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Haworth,  who  is  also  con- 
tributing the  volume  dealing  with  the  United  States.  The  first  volumes 
will  probably  appear  in  November. 
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Abbe  C.  Allibert  has  prepared  a  Manuel  d'Histoire  Locale  (Avignon, 
Aubanel,  1913,  pp.  xviii,  395)  for  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  mono- 
graphs in  local  history.  The  volume  is  specially  adapted  to  Provence  by 
its  illustrative  materials. 

Dr.  Hans  Eibl  has  published  the  first  volume  of  Metaphysik  und 
Geschichte:  eine  Untersuchung  zur  Entwicklung  der  Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie  (Vienna,  Heller,  1913),  and  Dr.  Kemmerich,  the  first  volume  of 
Das  Kausalgesetz  der  Weltgeschichte  (Munich,  Langen,  1913)-  In  an 
essay  Wie  ist  Geschichte  als  Wissenschaft  mbglich?  ( Berlin- Wilmersdorf, 
Basch,  1913,  pp.  98),  O.  Ehrlich  makes  a  critical  study  of  the  views  of 
Cornte,  Marx,  Bernheim,  Eduard  Meyer,  Gumplowicz,  Lamprecht,  and 
others. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  Oxford  Studies  in  Social  and  Legal  History, 
edited  by  Professor  Paul  Vinogradoff,  is  soon  to  appear  from  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  This  volume  is  to  include  "  The  Early  History  of 
Contract  ",  by  W.  Barbour,  and  "  The  Abbey  of  Saint-Bertin  and  its 
Neighborhood,  900-1350  ",  by  G.  W.  Coopland. 

Professor  George  E.  Howard,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has 
followed  his  bibliography  of  political  questions  by  a  valuable  one  of 
The  Family  and  Marriage,  which  is,  like  the  earlier  work,  "  an  analytical 
reference  syllabus  ".  Preceding  the  general  bibliography  is  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  family  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present, 
with  numerous  references,  and  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of 
divorce;  and  some  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  present  social  and 
political  conditions  of  women  and  children. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  authorized  German  edition  of  Maxime 
Kovalevsky's  Die  Oekonomische  Entwicklung  Europas  bis  sum  Beginn 
der  Kapitalistischen  Wirtschaftsform  (Berlin,  Prager,  1913,  pp.  xi,  501) 
has  appeared.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  disappearance  of  serfdom, 
the  transformation  from  the  manorial  system  in  England  and  Italy,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  breaking  up  of  landed  estates  in 
Germany  and  Russia. 

The  second  volume  of  Schriften  der  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur 
Soziologie  (Tubingen,  Mohr,  1913,  pp.  196)  contains  the  papers  read  at 
their  meeting  in  Berlin  in  1912.  Several  of  the  papers  are  important 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  ideas  of  nationality,  fatherland, 
and  patriotism. 

Balder  the  Beautiful,  the  Fire  Festivals  of  Europe  and  the  Doctrine 
of  the  External  Soul  (in  two  vols.),  which  is  part  VII.  of  the  third 
edition  of  The  Golden  Bough,  has  recently  appeared,  and  with  this  Dr. 
Frazer  completes  his  third  edition  of  this  monumental  work. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  December  contains 
an  interesting  letter  which  Commodore  Barron  wrote  to  Commodore 
Dale  soon  after  the  Barron-Decatur  duel,  and  the  beginning  of  a  list  of 
works  in  the  library  relating  to  numismatics.  The  latter  is  also  con- 
tinued in  the  January  Bulletin. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  Daville,  La  Co-mparaison  et  la 
Methode  Comparative  en  Particulier  dans  les  Etudes  Historiques,  I. 
(Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  August)  ;  M.  Ritter,  Studien  iiber  die 
Entwicklung  der  Geschichtswissenschaft,  IV.,  Das  18.  Jahrhundert 
(Historische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  i). 
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General  reviews:  G.  Maspero  [reviews  of  recent  publications  relating 
to  Egypt]  (Revue  Critique,  November  15,  22)  ;  G.  Westphal,  Das  Alte 
Testament  (Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  XXXII.  3)  ;  W.  Nowack,  Altes 
Testament,  Religionsgeschichte  Israels  (Theologische  Rundschau,  Janu- 
ary) ;  U.  Wilcken,  Papyrus-Urkunden  (Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschung, 
VI.  1). 

A  new  journal,  Ancient  Egypt,  edited  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
is  hereafter  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company  in  London  and 
New  York.  The  issues  will  be  quarterly  and  the  price  of  subscription 
will  be  seven  shillings  per,  annum.  Original  articles,  summaries  of 
papers  in  foreign  periodicals,  accounts  of  excavations,  notices  of  an- 
tiquities found,  reviews  of  new  books  on  Egypt,  and  notes  and  news 
relating  to  Egyptian  research  will  be  printed.  The  issues  will  be  well 
illustrated.  In  the  first  number  the  chief  article  is  the  editor's  Drew 
Lecture  on  Egyptian  Beliefs  in  a  Future  Life. 

Professor  F.  W.  von  Bissing  has  written  for  the  series  Wissenschaft 
und  Bildung  an  excellent  sketch  of  Die  Kultur  des  Alten  Acgyptcns 
(Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  viii,  87).  A  brief  survey  of  the 
political  history  is  followed  by  chapters  on  society,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, art,  and  religion.    There  is  an  admirable  selection  of  illustrations. 

Dr.  Robert  Koldewey's  Das  wieder  erstehende  Babylon  (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs,  1913.  pp.  vii,  328)  is  a  richly  illustrated  account  of  the  exca- 
vations at  Babylon  which  he  has  conducted  since  1899  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin  and  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

Die  Religion  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens,  by  Professor  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  jr.  (Giessen,  Topelmann,  three  volumes),  contains  much  material 
not  included  in  his  American  work.  The  author  has  also  rewritten  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  work  as  a  result  of  various  changes  of  opinion  on 
his  part.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  publication  is  a 
portfolio  containing  over  two  hundred  illustrations. 
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Professor  J.  A.  Montgomery  has  edited  as  volume  III.  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  section  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Aramaic  Incantation  Texts  of  Nippur,  consisting  of 
the  inscriptions  on  forty-two  bowls  found  at  Nippur,  to  which  Professor 
Montgomery  has  added  numerous  valuable  notes. 

Professor  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister  of  University  College,  Dublin,  has 
expanded  the  three  Schweich  Lectures  which  he  delivered  in  191 1  before 
the  British  Academy  and  has  published  them  as  The  Philistines:  their 
History  and  Civilization.  This  volume  brings  together  the  information 
available  on  the  Philistines,  and  deals  with  their  origin,  their  history, 
their  land,  and  their  culture. 

The  late  Otto  Meltzer's  Geschichte  der  Karthager,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1879  and  the  second  in  1896,  is  now  completed  by 
the  issue  of  the  third  volume,  extending  from  218  to  146  B.  C,  by  Pro- 
fessor Ulrich  Kahrstedt  (Berlin,  Weidmann). 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  published  Professor  Haverfield's 
Ancient  Toxvn-Planning,  which  deals  with  Chinese  town-planning  as 
well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  also  contains  a  chapter  on  Roman 
building  laws. 

E.  Obst's  Der  Feldzug  Xerxes  is  published  as  the  twelfth  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Klio  (Leipzig,  Dieterich,  1913). 

The  University  of  Texas  has  published  an  important  study  in  Greek 
history  by  Dr.  George  M.  Calhoun,  Athenian  Clubs  in  Politics  and 
Litigation   (Austin,  1913,  pp.  172). 

A  body  of  extracts  from  the  laws  and  municipal  regulations  of 
Alexandria,  from  a  papyrus  lately  acquired  by  the  University  of  Halle, 
is  soon  to  be  published  under  the  title  Dikaiomata. 

W.  Otto  has  done  something  to  lift  the  veil  from  a  curiously  ob- 
scured and  neglected  period  in  his  H erodes:  Beitr'dgc  sur  Geschichte 
des  letsten  Jiidischen  Kdnigshauses  (Stuttgart,  Metzler,  1913). 

The  first  volume  of  E.  Taubler's  Imperium  Romamtm:  Studien  sur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Romischen  Reichs  deals  with  Die  Staats- 
vcrtrdgc  und  Vertragsverhdltnisse  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1913,  pp.  x,  458). 
The  author  has  undertaken  a  systematic  study  of  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  Roman  republic  and  empire. 

Professor  Stephane  Gsell,  of  the  College  of  France,  has  issued  the 
first  volume  of  an  Histoirc  Ancienne  de  I'Afrique  du  Nord  (Paris, 
Hachette,  1913,  pp.  560).  The  volume  deals  with  the  conditions  of  his- 
torical development,  the  primitive  period,  the  Phoenician  colonization, 
and  the  Carthaginian  empire.  Professor  Gsell  lived  for  many  years  in 
Algeria  and  has  made  the  subject  a  life  study. 
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Another  important  recent  contribution  to  the  history  of  Konstantin 
der  Grosse  und  seine  Zcit  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  Herder,  1913)  is  a  volume  of 
studies  by  Dr.  Dolger. 

Though  J.  Geffcken's  Kaiser  Julianus  is  written  in  a  popular  style 
for  the  series  Das  Erbe  der  Alten  (Leipzig,  Dieterich,  1913),  its  sound 
scholarship  is  attested  in  an  extensive  appendix  of  notes  and  references. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  A.  Reinach,  £gyptologie  et  His- 
toire  des  Religions  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  October)  ;  H. 
Winckler,  Vordcrasicn  im  Zweiten  Jahrtausend  auf  Grund  Archiva- 
lischer  Studien  (Mitteilungen  der  Vorderasiatischen  Gesellschaft, 
XVIII.  4)  ;  A.  T.  Olmstead,  Source  Study  and  the  Biblical  Text 
(American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  October)  ;  M.  Croiset,  £tat 
Religieux  de  la  Grece  vers  le  VIIIe  Sieclc  (Revue  Bleue,  January  17, 
24)  ;  U.  Kahrstedt,  Staatsrcchtliches  gum  Putsch  von  411  (Hermes, 
XLIX.  1)  ;  H.  Francotte,  £tudes  sur  Demosthene  (Le  Musee  Beige, 
April  15,  October  15)  ;  K.  Svoboda,  Die  Abfassungszeit  des  Geschichts- 
werkes  des  Polybios  (Philologus,  LXXII.  4)  ;  Tenney  Frank,  Repre- 
sentative Government  in  the  Macedonian  Republic  (Classical  Philology, 
IX.  1)  ;  G.  Plaumann,  Das  sogenannte  Scnatus  Consultum  Ultimum,  die 
Quasidiktatur  der  spateren  Romischen  Republik  (Klio,  XIII.  3)  ;  P.  F. 
Girard,  Lcs  Leges  Iuliae  Iudiciorum  Publicorum  et  Privatorum  (Zeit- 
schrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur  Rechtsgeschichte,  Romanistische  Abt, 
XXXIV.)  ;  G.  Toniolo,  Problemi  ed  Ammacstramenti  dcll'Eta  Costan- 
tiniana  (Rivista  Internazionale  di  Scienze  Sociali,  May,  September, 
November)  ;  O.  Seeck,  Die  Reichspraefektur  des  Vierten  Jahrhunderts 
(Rheinisches  Museum,  LXIX.  1);  M.  L.  Strack,  Die  Freigelassenen  in 
ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Gesellschaft  der  Alten  (Historische  Zeitschrift, 
CXII.  1). 
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General  reviews:  J.  Weiss,  Neues  Testament  (Archiv  fur  Religions- 
wissenschaft,  XVII.  1);  C.  Guignebert,  Antiquitcs  Chretiennes  (Revue 
Historique,  January)  ;  F.  Cabrol,  Chronique  d'Archeologie  Chretienne 
et  de  Liturgie  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January). 

Professor  A.  Harnack  has  transferred  to  the  Berlin  Academy  the 
sum  of  21,600  marks,  which  was  presented  to  him  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day, to  found  a  Harnack-Stiftung  for  the  promotion  of  "  die  kirchen- 
und  religionsgeschichtlichen  Studien  in  Rahmen  der  Romischen  Kaiser- 
zeit  (Saec.  I— VI.)".  The  academy  is  given  a  practically  free  hand  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  income  from  the  fund,  several  alternative 
methods  being  suggested  in  the  deed  of  gift. 

There  have  recently  appeared  the  volume  of  Professor  F.  Mourret's 
Histoire  General  de  I'Rglise  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Christianity 
(Paris,  Bloud,  1913,  pp.  548),  and  the  volume  of  Monsignor  U.  Benigni's 
Storia  Sociale  della  Chiesa  for  the  period  from  Constantine  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Milan,  Vallardi,  1914,  pp.  432). 
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In  the  series  Corpus  Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium,  which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  now  published  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  and  the  University  of  Louvain, 
the  following  volumes  are  in  press:  (Syriac)  the  epistles  of  the  patriarch 
Timotheus  I.,  ed.  Braun;  (Ethiopic)  Acta  Martyrum,  II.,  ed.  Pereira; 
(Arabic)  Synaxarium  Alexandrinum,  ed.  Forget,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Latin  translation;  (Coptic)  Acta  Martyrum,  II.,  ed.  Balestri  and 
Hyvernat. 

A  topical  and  theoretical,  rather  than  an  historical  presentation  of 
Die  Entwicklung  des  Christentums  sur  Universalreligion  (Leipzig, 
Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  333)  is  offered  by  Professor  Karl  Beth.  A 
study  in  the  history  of  the  same  subject  for  a  single  province  is  to  be 
found  in  P.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff's  Paganism  and  Christianity  in  Egypt 
(Cambridge,  University  Press,  1913,  pp.  viii,  225). 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Westminster  Library  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  is  The  Early  Church  in  the  Light  of  the 
Monuments:  a  Study  in  Christian  Archaeology,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
A.  S.  Barnes. 

Recent  biographies  of  the  church  fathers  include  P.  Monceaux's 
Saint  Cyprien  (Paris,  Gabalda,  1914,  pp.  207) ;  Abbe  G.  Bardy's  Saint 
Athanasc  (ibid.)  ;  L.  Bertrand's  Saint  Augustin  (Paris,  Fayard,  1913, 
pp.  464)  ;  and  W.  Stuhlfath's  Gregor  I.  dcr  Grossc  (Heidelberg,  Winter, 
1913,  pp.  x,  112). 

Professor  Arnold  Meyer  of  the  University  of  Zurich  has  published 
an  essay  on  Das  Weihnachtsfest:  seine  Entstehung  und  Entwicklung 
(Tubingen,  Mohr,  1913,  pp.  ix,  148).  The  volume  is  well  illustrated 
and  includes  some  account  of  the  pagan  festivals  which  gave  place  to  the 
celebration  of  Christmas. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  L.  Salvatorelli,  Lo  Stato  e  la 
Vita  Sociale  nella  Coscienza  Religiosa  d'Isracle  e  del  Cristianesimo 
Antico,  I.  (Studi  Storici,  XXI.  3)  ;  P.  Allard,  Deux  Recent cs  Contro- 
verses:  Encore  la  Lettre  sur  les  Martyrs  Lyonnais  dc  iyj,  et  la  Date 
du  Labarum  Constantinien  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January)  ; 
E.  Schwartz,  Zur  Vorgcschichte  des  Ephcsinischcn  Konzils  (Historische 
Zeitschrift,  CXII.  2). 

MEDIEVAL    HISTOKY 

General  review:  B.  Schmeidler,  Ncuere  Ausgaben  Mittelaltcrlicher 
Geschichtschreiber  und  vcrwandter  Quellen  (Die  Geisteswissenschaften, 
November  26). 

Recent  issues,  numbers  110-115,  of  the  Historische  Studien  (Berlin, 
Ebering)  are  W.  Block,  Die  Condottieri,  Studien  iiber  die  Sogenannten 
"  Unblutigen  Schlachten" ;  A.  Berr,  Die  Kirche  gegeniiber  Gewalttaten 
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von  Laien,  Merowinger-,  Karolingcr-,  und  Ottonenzeit;  H.  Pahncke, 
Geschichte  der  Bischofc  Italiens  Deutscher  Nation  von  051  bis  1254,  I. 
Teil,  951-1004;  A.  Zellfelder,  England  und  das  Basler  Konzil;  B. 
Wunderlich,  Die  Neuere  Ansichten  tiber  die  Deutsche  Konigswahl  und 
den  Ursprung  des  Kurfiirstenkollegiums;  and  J.  Bachmann,  Die  P'dpst- 
lichen  Lcgaten  in  Deutschland  und  Skandinavicn,  1125-1150.  Number 
Z7  of  the  Heidclberger  Abhandlungen  is  E.  Muller's  Peter  von  Prezza, 
ein  Publizist  der  Zeit  des  Interregnums  (Heidelberg,  Winter,  1913,  pp. 
ix,  150).  Dr.  Pahncke's  thesis  is  partially  paralleled  by  G.  Schwartz's 
Die  Besctsung  dcr  Bistiimer  Reichsitaliens  unter  den  Sdchsischen  und 
Salischen  Kaisern,  mit  den  Listen  der  Bischofe  von  051  bis  1122  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1913,  pp.  viii,  338). 

Though  small  in  scope  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Adolf  Hofmeister, 
privatdozent  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  Deutschland  und  Burgund 
im  Friihcren  Mittelalter:  eine  Studie  uber  die  Entstehung  des  Arela- 
tischen  Reiches  und  seine  Politische  Bcdcutung  (Leipzig,  Dyk,  1914,  pp. 
no)  embodies  the  results  of  the  most  thorough  and  careful  research 
in  that  difficult  and  obscure,  but  distinctly  important  subject. 

A  new  edition  of  the  important  Historia  Hicrosolymitana,  1005— 1127, 
of  Foucher  de  Chartres,  chaplain  in  the  company  of  Baldwin  on  the 
first  crusade,  has  been  prepared  by  H.  Hagenmeyer  (Heidelberg,  Winter, 
I9I3)- 

To  Bartolus  of  Sassofcrrato :  his  Position  in  the  History  of  Medieval 
Political  Thought,  by  C.  N.  S.  Woolf,  was  awarded  the  Thirlwall  prize 
in  1913.  The  volume  is  now  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Some  additions  to  the  list  of  sources  for  the  thirteenth  century  and 
the  sources  for  the  fourteenth  century  are  included  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Bio-bibliografica  dclla  Terra  Santa  e  dell'Oriente 
Francescano,  compiled  by  G.  Golubovich  (Quaracchi,  Collegio  di  S. 
Bonaventura,  1913). 

Two  volumes  of  the  letters  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  1316-1334,  have 
just  been  finished  by  Fontemoing  of  Paris  in  the  collection  of  Lettres 
des  Papes  d' Avignon.  The  Lettres  Communes  are  edited  by  G.  Mollat, 
and  the  Lettres  Secretes  ct  Curiales  by  A.  Coulon. 

Volumes  IX.  and  X.  of  The  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
by  Rev.  Horace  K.  Mann,  have  come  from  the  press  of  Kegan  Paul. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  Miss  M.  T.  Stead,  Manegold  of 
Lautcnbach  (English  Historical  Review,  January)  ;  Willy  Cohn,  Die 
Basler  Konzilsflotte  des  Jahres  1437  [and  medieval  marine]  (Basler 
Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte,  XII.  1). 
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General  review:  P.  Funk,  Geschichte  der  Geistigen  Kultur,  Renais- 
sance (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XL  3). 

The  Prussian  Historical  Institute  in  Rome  has  published,  as  the 
eleventh  volume  in  its  Bibliothek,  the  first  or  introductory  volume  of 
Die  Reichsverwalhing  in  Toscana  von  der  Griindung  des  Langobarden- 
staates  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Staufer,  568-1268,  by  Dr.  Fedor  Schneider 
(Rome,  Loescher,  1914).  Other  volumes  in  preparation  are  Von  Nizza 
bis  Crepy:  Europaische  Politik  J 538-1 544,  by  Dr.  L.  Cardauns;  Ernst 
August  von  Hannover  und  die  Katholische  Kirche,  by  Dr.  Ph.  Hilte- 
brandt;  Petri  de  Monte  Epistolae,  ed.  Johannes  Haller;  and  Forschungen 
sur  kurialen  Behbrdengeschichte  bis  eur  Reformation,  by  W.  von 
Hofmann. 

M.  Lucien  Romier,  in  sessions  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  on  October  17  and  24,  read  a  paper  on  "Rome  et  la 
Premeditation  de  la  Saint-Barthelemy  ",  in  which  he  sought  to  prove 
that  the  papacy  both  foreknew  and  approved  the  massacre.  This 
thesis  was  vigorously  combatted  in  the  ensuing  discussion  at  the  sessions. 
A  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  (or  Compte 
Rendu)  of  the  Academy. 

Several  volumes  of  first-rate  importance  have  recently  witnessed  to 
the  valuable  researches  conducted  by  the  historical  section  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  French  army.  Captain  A.  Dussauge  is  the  author  of 
Etudes  sur  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  le  Ministere  de  Belle-Isle,  Krefeld 
et  Lutterberg,  1/58  (Paris,  Fournier,  1914,  pp.  vii,  482)  ;  Captain 
Latreille,  of  L'Oeuvre  Militaire  de  la  Revolution,  I'Armee  et  la  Nation  a 
la  Fin  de  I'Ancien  Regime,  les  Dcrniers  Ministres  de  la  Guerre  de  la 
Monarchie  (Paris,  Chapelot,  1913,  pp.  476)  ;  Captain  A.  Grasset,  of  La 
Guerre  d'Espagne,  1807-1813,  Tome  I.,  Les  Preliminaires,  I'Invasion, 
Octobre  1807-Avril  1808  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1914)  ;  and  Captain 
Vidal  de  la  Blache,  of  L'Evacuation  de  I'Espagne  et  I'Invasion  dans  le 
Midi,  Juin  1813-Avril  1814  (2  vols.,  ibid.). 

Dr.  P.  Bodereau's  Bonaparte  a  Ancone  (Paris,  Alcan,  1914,  pp.  xiii, 
254),  and  A.  Boppe's  Albanie  et  Napoleon,  1707-18 14  (Paris,  Hachette) 
both  relate  to  Napoleon's  eastern  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
Ionian  islands  and  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Kontinentalndia  Blokada  (Moscow,  Zadruga,  1913),  by  E.  V.  Tarle, 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Yuriev  (Dorpat),  is  a  volume 
of  prime  importance.  The  author  has  made  extensive  researches  in  the 
libraries  and  archives  of  Europe.  The  volume  contains  a  large  amount 
of  new  material,  and  several  new  documents  are  printed  in  full.  After  a 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  France  prior  to  the  blockade,  there  follows 
a  similar  account  of  the  economic  relations  of  France  with  each  of  the 
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different  parts  of  Europe,  and  then  a  detailed  study  of  each  of  the  im- 
portant manufacturing  industries  of  France  before  the  blockade.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  volume  of  some  700  pages  is  but  the  introduction 
to  an  elaborate  study  of  the  economic  and  industrial  history  of  the 
Continental  Blockade.  A  bibliographical  essay  deals  with  the  works  re- 
lating both  to  the  blockade  and  to  French  industry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  A  monograph  by  W.  Vogel  on  Die  Hansestddte 
und  die  Kontinentalsperre  is  number  IX.  of  the  Pfingstbldtter  des  Han- 
sischen  Geschichtsvereins  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1913,  pp.  64). 

The  latest  result  of  the  industrious  researches  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicolas  Mikhailovitch  is  the  publication  of  Les  Rapports  Diplomatiques 
de  Lebzeltem,  Ministre  d'Autriche  a  la  Cour  de  Russie,  18 16-1826  (St. 
Petersburg,  1913,  Paris,  Manzi,  pp.  lxxii,  477).  The  volume  also  in- 
cludes Lebzeltern's  reports  to  Metternich  in  1812  and  1813,  when  he  was 
employed  as  a  secret  agent  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Tsar,  which  are 
valuable  as  proving  Austrian  relations  with  Russia  during  Napoleon's 
Moscow  campaign. 

The  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt  of  Stuttgart  brings  out  the  first 
volume  of  T.  von  Sosnosky's  Die  Balkanpolitik  Oesterreich-Ungarns  seit 
1866.  A  less  pretentious  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion is  C.  Despres's  La  Question  des  Principautes  Danubiennes :  Forma- 
tion de  la  Roumanie  (Perpignan,  Imp.  de  l'lndependant,  1913,  pp.  iii, 
ISO- 

Under  the  title  Les  Questions  Actuelles  et  le  Passe,  1013  (Paris, 
Alcan,  1914,  pp.  308),  Andre  Fribourg  has  published  a  group  of  his- 
torical essays  whose  chief  value  and  interest  is  due  to  events  and  ques- 
tions of  the  past  year  in  France  and  in  international  affairs,  upon  which 
they  shed  some  light.  The  French  problems  of  military  service  and  in- 
come tax,  the  Balkan  question,  North  Africa,  and  aviation  are  the 
most  important  topics. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  Brinkmann,  Der  Beginn  der 
Neueren  Handelsgeschichte  und  das  Aufkommen  der  Seemachte  (His- 
torische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  2)  ;  H.  Watjen,  Das  Judentum  und  die  An- 
fange  der  Modernen  Kolonisation  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial-  und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XI.  3,  4)  ;  Ph.  Hiltebrandt,  Die  Pdpstliche  Poli- 
tik  in  der  Preitssischen  und  in  der  Jiilich-Klevischen  Frage,  II.  (Quellen 
und  Forschungen  aus  Italienischen  Archiven  und  Bibliotheken,  XVI.  2)  ; 
J.  H.  Rose,  Frederick  the  Great  and  England,  1756-1763  (English  His- 
torical Review,  January)  ;  E.  Celani,  /  Preliminary  del  Conclave  di 
Venesia,  1708-1800  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria, 
XXXVI.  4)  ;  M.  Lehmann,  Die  Genesis  des  Preussisch-Russischen 
Biindnisses  von  1813  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  2)  ;  P.  Rain,  Les 
Relations  Franco-Russes  sous  le  Second  Empire  (Revue  des  Etudes 
Historiques,  November). 

AM,  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 46. 
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The  Royal  Historical  Society  has  in  press  an  edition  of  the  Novgorod 
Chronicle  in  which  Professor  Raymond  Beazley,  Mr.  Nevill  Forbes,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  have  collaborated.  Editions  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1672-1674,  and  the  Secret 
Service  Funds  under  George  III.,  are  also  being  prepared,  as  well  as  the 
last  volume  of  the  Nicholas  Papers,  edited  by  Sir  G.  F.  Warner,  and  an 
installment  of  Essex  Papers,  1675-1677. 

Messrs.  MacLehose  of  Glasgow  have  recently  issued  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Professor  William  S.  McKechnie's  Magna  Carta:  a  Commentary 
on  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John  which  has  been  extensively  revised 
and  aims  to  embody  the  results  of  the  work  done  in  the  last  eight  years. 

By  a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  the  Yale  University 
Press  will  be  enabled  to  publish  in  six  volumes  a  critical  edition  of 
Bracton  on  the  common  law,  edited  by  Professor  George  E.  Woodbine, 
who  however  expects  that  the  preparations  will  occupy  him  several  years. 

In  the  Lazv  Quarterly  Review  for  January  Dr.  Charles  L.  Wells  has 
,  a  valuable  article  on  "  Early  Opposition  to  the  Petty  Jury  in  Criminal 
Cases  ". 

The  first  volume  of  the  Year  Books  of  Richard  II..  announced  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press,  has  now  appeared,  dealing  with  the  year 
1388.  The  editor,  Mr.  George  F.  Deiser,  presents  the  French  text  on 
one  side  of  the  page  and  the  translation  opposite,  together  with  some 
explanatory  notes. 

Miss  I.  A.  Taylor  in  her  Life  of  James  IV.  (London,  Hutchinson) 
has  written  a  careful  account  of  this  monarch,  though  she  has  found 
little  that  is  new  to  add. 

J.  S.  Lindsey,  the  author  of  numerous  "  helps  "  for  the  teacher  of 
history,  has  compiled  a  bibliography  entitled  A  Brief  Tudor-Stuart  Book- 
List  (Cambridge,  Heffer  and  Sons,  1914),  which  covers  the  period  from 
1485  to  1714.  Since  the  bibliography  is  intended  for  less  advanced 
students  of  history,  much  space  is  allotted  to  secondary  works. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Penn  is  the  author  of  an  historical  study  entitled  The 
Navy  under  the  Early  Stuarts  and  its  Influence  on  English  History,  pub- 
lished at  Leighton  Buzzard,  England. 

In  addition  to  its  local  interest  the  Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Rochdale 
made  in  1626,  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Fishwick  for  the  Chetham  Society, 
furnishes  material  useful  for  an  agrarian  history  of  northwestern 
England. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Miss  Salisbury's  Calendar  of  the  Court  Minutes 
of  the  East  India  Company,  1650-1654,  with  the  usual  valuable  introduc- 
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tion  by  Mr.  William  Foster,  has  recently  appeared  from  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

In  Harrington  and  His  Oceana,  by  H.  F.  Russell-Smith,  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  the  political  theories  of 
Harrington  are  examined  with  special  reference  to  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

A  Life  of  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  1660-1672,  by  Percy  H 
Osmond,  is  an  accurate  account  of  a  most  interesting  figure  of  Stuart 
times. 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society  for  January,  1914,  con- 
tains an  interesting  letter  from  George  Fox  to  William  Penn,  written  in 
1678.  It  also  continues  the  publication  of  "  Presentations  in  Episcopal 
Visitations,  1662-1679  ",  edited  by  G.  Lyon  Turner. 

Mr.  William  Hutcheon  has  recently  issued  through  the  press  of  John 
Murray  a  volume  of  the  early  political  writings  of  Disraeli  under  the 
title  Whigs  and  Whiggism:  Political  Writings. 

Cecil  Rhodes:  the  Man  and  his  Work,  by  Gordon  Le  Sueur  (John 
Murray)  is  an  unpretentious  work,  which  while  it  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
plete life  of  Rhodes,  gives  us  many  details  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  man. 

A  History  of  Preston  in  Amoundemcss,  by  H.  W.  Clemesha,  which 
is  vol.  XIV.  of  the  Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  His- 
torical Series,  is  an  attempt  by  a  local  study  to  throw  light  on  such 
questions  as  the  development  of  the  manor  from  the  borough,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  borough,  and  the  functions  of  the  gild  merchant.  Mr. 
Clemesha  has  made  excellent  use  of  such  sources  as  the  Calendars  of 
Patent  Rolls,  Close  Rolls,  Papal  Letters,  and  State  Papers,  the  Lancashire 
Pipe  Rolls  and  Chartulary,  and  the  records  of  the  court  leet,  as  well  as 
of  a  large  number  of  secondary  works.  The  work  contains  several 
illuminating  maps  of  Preston.. 

The  January  and  February  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  contain  parts  I.  and  II.  of  a  "  List  of  Works  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  relating  to  Scotland  ",  compiled  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Black. 

Miss  Margaret  Adam  and  Messrs.  John  Ewing  and  James  Munro 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  have  prepared  an  extremely  useful  Guide 
to  the  Principal  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  Dominions,  i8iz- 
ign  (Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1913,  pp.  x,  190).  The  preface  con- 
tains an  authoritative  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  parliamentary 
papers,  by  the  librarian  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  students  of  im- 
perial history  will  be  grateful  for  these  lists  of  parliamentary  papers 
relating  to  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  etc.,  and  to  immigration  and 
colonization  in  general. 
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British  documentary  publications:  Calendar  of  the  Fine  Rolls  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office,  vol.  IV.,  Edward  III.,  1327-1337,  ed. 
A.  E.  Bland  and  S.  C.  Ratcliff;  Calendars  of  Inquisitions  post  Mortem, 
vol.  VII.,  1-9  Edward  III.;  Diocesis  Karliolcnsis,  Registrum  Johannis 
de  Halt  on,  pars  quarta,  ed.  W.  N.  Thompson  (Canterbury  and  York 
Society). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  G.  Coulton.  The  Interpretation 
of  Visitation  Documents  (English  Historical  Review,  January)  ;  R. 
Stewart-Brown,  The  Avoivries  of  Cheshire  (English  Historical  Review, 
January)  ;  F.  Arens,  Wilhelm  Servat  von  Cahors  als  Kaufmann  su  Lon- 
don, 1273-1320  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial- und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
XI.  4)  ;  K.  Engel,  Die  Organisation  dcr  Deutsch-Hansischen  Kaufleutc 
in  England  im  14.  und  15.  Jahrh.  bis  zum  Utrechter  Frieden  von  1474 
(Hansische  Geschichtsblatter,  1913,  2);  G.  Biscaro,  77  Banco  Filippo 
Borromei  e  Compagni  di  Londra,  1436-1439  (Archivio  Storico  Lom- 
bardo,  XL.  37)  ;  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  The  Cabinet  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  (English  Historical  Review,  January)  ;  G.  Neilson, 
Scotstarvet's  "  Trezv  Relation  of  the  Principall  Affaires  concerning  the 
State"  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  January);  P.  Hume  Brown,  In- 
tellectual Influences  of  Scotland  on  the  Continent  {ibid.,  January)  ; 
Charlotte,  Lady  Blennerhassett,  Das  Viktorianische  England,  I.,  II. 
(Deutsche  Rundschau,  December,  February)  ;  John  O'Grady,  Feudalism 
in  Ireland  (Catholic  University  Bulletin,  December). 

FRANCE 

General  reviews:  C.  Petit-Dutaillis,  Histoire  dc  France:  Fin  du 
Moycn  Age,  1328-1498  (Revue  Historique,  January)  ;  R.  Levy,  Histoire 
Interieure  du  Premier  Empire  (Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes, 
January). 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  (Paris,  Hachette, 
1913)  Professor  Camille  Jullian  of  the  College  of  France  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  provincial  government  in  the  Province,  making  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  Roman  provincial  administration.  Pro- 
fessor Jullian  expects  to  complete  his  great  work  in  two  more  volumes. 
One  phase  of  the  period  is  considered  in  L.  Bonnard's  La  Navigation  In- 
terieure de  la  Gaule  a  l'£poque  Gallo-Romaine  (Paris,  Picard,  1913,  pp. 
273)- 

M.  Eugene  Saulnier  has  published  with  excellent  editing  the  Journal 
de  Franqois,  Bourgeois  de  Paris  (December  23,  1588-April  30,  1589), 
printed  in  1746.  in  an  appendix,  by  Langlet  du  Fresnoy,  but  since,  in 
spite  of  its  value,  lost  from  view  by  historical  writers  (Paris,  Leroux, 
pp.  105). 

Professor  E.  Bourgeois  and  L.  Andre  have  prepared  the  third  volume 
of  the  Manuels  dc  Bibliographic  Historique,  which  includes  Les  Sources 
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de  I'Histoirc  dc  France,  XVIIe  Sicclc,  1610-1-15  (Paris,  Picard,  1913). 
A  manual  of  Lcs  Sources  dc  I'Histoire  Religicusc  dc  la  Revolution  aux 
Archives  Nationales  has  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Archives,  Leon  Le  Grand  (Paris,  Champion,  1914,  pp.  214). 

W.  Weigand  and  M.  Picquet,  respectively,  are  authors  of  interesting 
volumes  on  Dcr  Hof  Ludwigs  XIV.  (Leipzig,  Insel-Verlag,  1913),  and 
on  Paris  sous  Louis  XIV.  (Paris,  Mansi,  1913).  Professor  G.  Martin 
and  Dr.  M.  Bezanqon  have  published  the  first  volume  of  a  Histoire  du 
Credit  en  France  sous  le  Rcgne  de  Louis  XIV.  (Paris,  Larose  and  Tenin, 
1913,  pp.  x,  244). 

In  the  series  entitled  Etudes  sur  les  Institutions  Financieres  de  la 
France  Moderne  M.  Edmond  Esmonin  has  brought  together  a  mass  of 
material  relating  to  the  taillc  in  Normandy.  His  volume,  La  Taille  en 
Normandie  au  Temps  de  Colbert,  1661-1683  (Paris,  Hachette,  pp.  30, 
552),  describes  the  operation  of  the  tax,  the  collectors,  and  the  methods 
of  collection. 

Alfred  Marquiset  has  compiled  a  Table  Alphabctique  des  Noms 
Propres  cites  dans  lcs  Mcmoircs  rclatifs  a  I'Histoire  dc  France  pendant 
le  XVIlIe  Sicclc,  publics  dc  1857  a  1881  par  Barriere  et  d'e  Lescure 
(Paris,  Champion,  1913,  pp.  viii,  176),  which  is  published  as  the  ninth 
supplement  to  the  Revue  des  Bibiiothcqucs.  The  eleventh  supplement  to 
the  same  review  contains  a  Bibliographic  des  Historiqucs  des  Regiments 
Francois  (ibid.,  pp.  xiv,  354),  prepared  by  Captain  Jean  Hanoteau  and 
E.  Bonnot,  which  is,  unfortunately,  confessedly  incomplete.  Both  vol- 
umes are  useful  additions  to  the  working  apparatus  of  the  student  of 
modern  French  history.  If  sufficient  subscriptions  are  received  forth- 
with, M.  Champion  will  undertake  to  publish  in  three  volumes  of  a  thou- 
sand pages  each  a  Tabic  Alphabctique  des  Matieres  dc  la  France 
Litterairc  de  Oucrard  et  de  scs  Supplements,  ijoi-1840. 

G.  Schelle  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  five-volume  edition  of 
the  Ocuvrcs  dc  Turgot  et  Documents  le  concernant  avec  Biographic  et 
Notes  (Paris,  Alcan).  The  work  includes  both  a  corrected  text  of  the 
writings  already  published,  and  also  much  unpublished  matter.  The  first 
volume  deals  with  Turgot's  younger  days  as  student  and  magistrate;  the 
second  volume  handles  the  early  years  of  his  intendancy  of  the  Limousin 
to  1767. 

In  November  M.  fidouard  Driault  laid  before  the  French  Archives 
Commission  a  project  to  follow  the  publication  of  the  series,  Recueil  des 
Instructions  aux  Ministrcs  et  Ambassadcurs,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
by  a  new  series  containing  the  diplomatic  documents  for  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  The  commission  has  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  proposition,  which  would  involve  the  publica- 
tion of  some  twenty  volumes. 
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O.  G.  de  Heidenstam's  Marie  Antoinette,  Fersen  ct  Barnave,  leur 
Correspondence  (Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  1913,  pp.  342>  reviewed  by  E. 
Daudet,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  January  1)  is  largely  composed  of 
papers  obtained  from  the  grand-niece  of  Fersen,  which  form  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 

Besides  La  Famille  d'Orleans  pendant  la  Revolution  d'apres  sa  Cor- 
respondance  inedite  (Paris,  £mile-Paul,  1913,  pp.  296),  by  G.  Du  Boscq 
de  Beaumont  and  M.  Bernos,  there  have  recently  appeared  to  complete 
the  subject  G.  Lenotre's  Les  Fils  de  Philippe  Egalite  pendant  la  Terreur 
(Paris,  Perrin,  1913,  pp.  312),  and  Baron  Andre  de  Maricourt's  Louise 
Marie  Adelaide  de  Bourbon-Penthibvre,  Duchesse  d'Orleans  (Paris, 
Smile-Paul,  1913,  pp.  xiv,  329). 

L' Epopee  Vendcenne,  1789-1796,  by  Professor  G.  Gautherot  (Tours, 
Mame,  1913,  pp.  564)  is  a  popular,  illustrated  account,  written  from  the 
royalist,  Catholic  point  of  view,  by  a  competent  scholar.  The  history  of 
the  Vendean  unrest  is  continued  in  E.  Gabory's  Napoleon  et  la  Vendee 
d'apres  des  Documents  inedits  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913,  pp.  vii,  507). 

Albert  Espitalier  has  selected  for  study  in  Vers  Brumaire,  Bonaparte 
a  Paris  (Paris,  Perrin,  1913)  the  period  from  the  treaty  of  Gampo 
Formio  to  the  embarkation  for  Egypt,  and  brings  to  light  some  new  ma- 
terials with  regard  to  a  period  of  five  months  which  is  usually  slurred 
over.  Strangely  enough  place  has  been  found  in  the  collection  of  literary 
biographies,  Bibliotheque  Franqaise,  XIXe  Siecle,  for  a  volume  on 
Napoleon,  which  has  been  prepared  by  A.  Guillon,  who  has  done  what 
was  possible  to  make  the  emperor  a  literary  personage.  Professor 
Arthur  Chuquet  has  added  another  volume  to  the  Inedits  Napoleoniennes 
(Paris,  Fontemoing,  1913,  pp.  510),  which  contains  documents  mainly 
from  the  later  years  of  the  empire.  The  latest  addition  to  the  Saint 
Helena  literature  is  Apres  la  Mort  de  I'Empereur  (Paris,  £mile-Paul, 
IQI3>  PP-  323)  Dv  A.  Cahuet,  which  is  a  collection  of  articles  on  divers 
topics  of  some  interest  and  value. 

French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  a  Historical  Introduc- 
tion, by  Albert  Leon  Guerard  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  solidly  written  work 
by  an  author  who  is  French  by  birth,  but  whose  English  and  American 
training  has  given  him  a  wide  view. 

The  Journal  of  a  British  Chaplain  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Negotia- 
tions of  1801-1802,  edited  by  A.  M.  Broadley  (Chapman  and  Hall), 
makes  public  for  the  first  time  a  diary  kept  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Warren, 
who  was  with  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  Jackson,  the  British  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Paris  in  1801.  The  volume  also  contains  portions  of 
the  diaries  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  minister,  George  Jackson,  which 
were  first  published  in  1872. 
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The  son  of  Napoleon  III.  has  found  an  excellent  biographer  in  M. 
Augustin  Filon,  who  has  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  prince 
the  use  of  his  correspondence.  The  resulting  translated  volume,  The 
Prince  Imperial,  1856-1879,  is  published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Company. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  J.  Flach,  Le  Comte  de  Flandre 
ct  scs  Rapports  avec  la  Couronne  de  France  du  IXe  au  XVe  Steele,  I. 
(Revue  Historique,  January)  ;  J.  Gaillard,  Essai  sur  Quelques  Pamphlets 
Ligueurs  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  October,  January)  ;  F.  K. 
Mann,  Die  Vorgcschichte  des  Finanssystems  von  John  Law  (Schmoller's 
Jahrbuch,  XXXVII.  3)  ;  Ph.  Sagnac,  L'Enseignement  Secondaire  avant 
et  pendant  la  Revolution,  d'apr'es  des  Travaux  Recents  (Revue  d'His- 
toire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  November)  ;  A.  Mathiez,  L'Histoire 
Secrete  du  Comite  de  Salut  Public  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
January)  ;  Marquis  Calmon-Maison,  Le  General  Maison  et  le  Ier  Corps 
de  la  Grande  Armee  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  January  1)  ;  F.  Funck- 
Brentano,  La  Rentree  des  Bourbons  a  Paris,  1814  (La  Revue  Heb- 
domadaire,  January  3)  ;  M.  Sabatier,  La  Charte  (ibid.,  January  17)  ;  E. 
Driault,  Basainc  a  Mete:  Stat  de  la  Question  (Revue  des  fitudes  Na- 
poleoniennes,  January). 

ITALY,  SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL 

Several  studies  in  the  medieval  history  of  Naples  and  Sicily  have 
recently  appeared.  L'Opcra  Politica  e  Militarc  di  Ruggiero  II.  in  Africa 
ed  in  Oriente  (Catania,  Giannotta,  1913,  pp.  87)  is  described  by  F. 
Cerone  of  the  University  of  Naples;  G.  Dell'Aquila  has  discussed  the 
Linee  Fondamentali  della  Politica  Ecclesiastica  di  Carlo  I.  d'Angib 
(Camerino,  Tonnarelli,  1913),  and  H.  Rohde,  Dcr  Kampf  urn  Sisilien  in 
den  J.  1201—1302  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1913,  pp.  vii,  166).  The  relations 
of  Urban  VI.  und  Neapcl  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1913,  pp.  v,  166)  are  set 
forth  by  M.  Rothbarth. 

In  his  thesis,  Mittelalterliche  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung  im 
Spiegel  dcr  Schriften  Coluccio  Salutatis  (Munich,  Oldenbourg,  1913,  pp. 
x,  166),  Dr.  Alfred  von  Martin  discusses  two  main  problems:  the  an- 
tithesis between  world-unity  and  world-empire,  and  the  possibilities  and 
value  of  human  knowledge.  Dr.  von  Martin  has  also  published  an 
edition  of  Coluccio's  Traktat  vom  Tyrannen  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1913). 

La  Corte  di  Lodovico  il  Moro  is  described  by  F.  Malaguzzi-Valeri  in 
a  richly  illustrated  quarto  volume  (Milan,  Hoepli,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  766). 
Lodovico's  clever  and  unscrupulous  niece  Caterina  Sforsa  is  the  subject 
of  a  biography  by  P.  D.  Pasolini   (Florence,  Barbera,  1913). 

A  well  illustrated  folio  volume  commemorative  of  the  bicentennial 
of  Savoyard  royalty  has  been  published  by  F.  Bertolini  under  the  title 
//  Settecento  e  il  Primo  Regno  d'ltalxa  (Milan,  Treves,  1913,  pp.  368)  ; 
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while  M.  Robatto  has  written  a  brief  biographical   sketch  of   Vittorio 
Amedeo  II.  Primo  Re  Sabattdo    (Turin,   Bertinatti,   1913,  pp.  85). 

In  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  series  (Putnam)  Cavour  and  the 
Making  of  Modem  Italy,  1810-1861,  by  Pietro  Orsi,  has  recently  been 
issued. 

An  interesting  glimpse  of  the  private  life  and  interests  of  Cavour  is 
afforded  by  E.  Visconti's  publication  of  Cavour's  letters  to  Giacinto 
Corio  under  the  title  Cavour  Agricoltore  (Florence,  Barbera,  1913). 

The  second  volume  of  the  Document os  corrcspondicntcs  al  Reinado 
de  Sancho  Ramirez,  1063-1004  (Saragosa,  Carra,  1913),  is  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  el  Estudio  de  la  Historia 
de  Aragon. 

On  April  11-17  a  Congress  of  Spanish-American  History  and  Geog- 
raphy will  hold  sessions  in  Seville  in  commemoration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa.  Besides  the  usual 
scientific  sessions  there  will  be  excursions  to  the  ruins  of  Italica,  to 
Jerez,  and  to  Cordova.  Publication  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  papers 
read  is  expected. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  R.  Palmarocchi,  II  Ministero 
dell'Intcrno  e  gli  Archivi  di  Stato  (Rassegna  Contemporanea,  November 
10)  ;  G.  Falco,  II  Commune  di  Velletri  net  Medio  Evo.  sec.  XI. -XIV., 
I.  (Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di  Storia  Patria,  XXXVI.  3)  ;  H. 
N.  Gay,  Cavour  e  Cesare  Balbo,  con  Letter e  inedite  di  Cavour  (Nuova 
Antologia,  January  16)  ;  A.  Valle,  Bcttino  Ricasoli.  I.  (Studi  Storici. 
XXI.  3)  ;  R.  R.  Hill,  The  Office  of  Adelantado  (Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, December)  ;  F.  Rousseau,  Charlotte  Joaquine  de  Bourbon,  Reine 
de  Portugal,  1775-1830  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  January). 

GERMANY,   AUSTRIA,    AND   SWITZERLAND 

General  reviews:  E.  Rosenstock  [reviews  of  recent  publications  on 
the  College  of  Electors]  (Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur  Rechts- 
geschichte,  Germanistische  Abt.,  XXXIV.)  ;  A.  Stern,  Histoire  d'Alle- 
magnc,  Publications  relatives  a  la  Rcformc  (Revue  Historique,  Jan- 
uary) ;  A.  Guilland,  Lcs  Etudes  Historiques  en  Suisse  (Revue  de  Syn- 
thase Historique,  June)  ;  A.  von  Janson,  Die  Ncue  Literatur  zur  Mili- 
t'drischen  Geschichte  der  Bcfreiungskriege  (Die  Geisteswissenschaften, 
October  22). 

All  known  ancient  inscriptions,  printed  or  unpublished,  relating  to  the 
German  Rhineland  have  been  collected  by  A.  Riese  in  Das  Rheinische 
Gcrmanien  in  den  Antikcn  Inschriften  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1914,  pp.  xiii, 
479).  The  volume  is  a  companion  to  the  editor's  Das  Rheinische  Gcr- 
manien in  der  Antiken  Literatur.  published  in  1892.  Franz  Cramer  has 
published  a  volume  of  Romisch-Germanischc  Studicn  (Leipzig,  Hirt, 
1914). 
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The  progress  of  several  important  publications  of  medieval  German 
official  documents  may  be  noted.  R.  Knipping  has  brought  the  Regesten 
dcr  Erzbischbfc  von  Koln  im  Mittelalter  (Bonn,  Hanstein)  to  1304;  F. 
Vigener,  the  Regesten  der  Erzbischbfe  von  Mainz  (Leipzig,  Veit)  to 
1396;  Count  L.  von  Oberndorff,  the  Regesten  dcr  Pfalzgrafen  am  Rhein 
(Innsbruck,  Wagner)  to  1508;  and  A.  Krieger,  the  Regesten  der  Mark- 
grafen  von  Baden  und  Hachberg  (ibid.)  to  1515. 

Students  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  will  find  F.  Israel's  de- 
scription of  Das  Wittcnbcrger  Universitdtsarchiv  (Halle,  Gebauer- 
Schwetschke,  1913,  pp.  160)  a  useful  aid. 

Important  publications  of  materials  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  now  in  process  of  issue.  Thus,  the  latest  volume  of  the 
Hanscrczcsse  (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1913),  edited  by  D. 
Schafer  and  F.  Techen,  carries  the  work  forward  from  1477  to  IS3°- 
The  Reiclisrcgistraturbiicher  Kaiser  Karls  V.  (Vienna,  Gerlach  and 
Wiedling)  are  being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
archives,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  group  of  editors.  The 
first  volume,  for  1519— 1522,  was  issued  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
German  historians  in  Vienna  last  autumn.  Before  his  death  in  April, 
1913,  Herman  Hallwich  succeeded  in  editing  four  volumes  of  Briefe 
und  Aktcn  zur  Geschichtc  WaJlensteins,  1630-1634,  for  the  Fontcs 
Rerum  Austriacarum  (Vienna,  Holder).  Unfortunately  these  volumes 
contain  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  unedited  material  on  Wallen- 
stein  which  he  had  collected.  The  first  volume  of  the  Nuntiaturbcrichte 
vom  Kaiscrhofe  Leopolds  I.  (Vienna,  Holder),  edited  by  Levinson, 
covers  the  years  1657— 1669. 

No  small  amount  of  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  subject  of  the 
book-trade  in  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  J.  Goldfried- 
rich's  Geschichte  des  Deutschcn  Buchhandcls,  1805-1880  (Leipzig,  Ver- 
lag  des  Borsenvereins,  1913)  will  be  welcomed. 

Professor  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung  has  followed  Das  Befreiungsjahr, 
1813  (see  p.  199,  above)  by  Leipzig,  1813  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1913,  pp. 
xvii,  452).  Though  appearing  from  different  presses,  the  two  volumes 
belong  together,  and  are  chiefly  made  up  of  extremely  valuable  docu- 
ments drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  German  General  Staff,  of  the 
English  Foreign  Office,  and  other  sources.  The  despatches  of  the  im- 
portant Prussian  commanders  and  officers,  and  General  Stewart's  reports 
to  the  English  government  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

The  centenary  of  the  war  of  liberation  has  produced  a  notable  group 
of  biographical  publications.  The  new  edition  of  Die  Briefe  Friedrich 
Lud-wig  Jahns  (Leipzig,  Eberhardt,  1913,  pp.  583).  by  W.  Meyer,  re- 
places all  earlier  compilations.  A  new  edition  of  Droysen's  York  von 
Wartenburg  (Leipzig,  Insel-Verlag,  1913)  and  a  life  of  Gneisenau 
(Berlin,  Mittler,  1913)  by  W.  von  Unger  have  been  brought  out.     Dr. 
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Ernst  Miisebeck,  who  has  published  many  monographs  on  Arndt,  has 
issued  the  first  volume  of  an  exhaustive  biography,  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt, 
ein  Lebensbild  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1914,  pp.  xii,  591).  F.  Meusel  has 
produced  two  volumes  of  materials  relating  to  Friedrich  August  Ludwig 
von  der  Marwitz  (Berlin,  Mittler,  1913),  and  H.  von  Petersdorff,  a  two- 
volume  life  of  Friedrich  von  Motz  (Berlin,  Hobbing,  1913,  pp.  xviii,  255, 
x,  423).  The  latter  author  has  also  published  a  volume  of  briefer  essays 
on  several  Deutsche  Manner  und  Frauen  (Berlin,  Hobbing)  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  For  a  somewhat  later  period  Karl 
Wild's  Karl  Theodor  Welckcr  (Heidelberg,  Winter,  1913,  pp.  xviii,  454) 
is  important. 

Die  Politische  Haltung  Ludzvig  von  Gerlachs  unter  Bismarck's 
Ministerium,  1862-1877  (Berlin,  Hobbing,  1913)  has  been  described  by 
Dr.  Hesse,  and  R.  Augst  has  written  of  Bismarck  und  Leopold  von  Ger- 
lach,  Hire  personlichen  Besiehungen  und  deren  Zusammcnhang  mit  ihren 
Politischen  Anschauungen  (Leipzig,  Quelle  and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  viii, 
108),  and  Leonie  von  Keyserling,  Studien  sit  den  Enhvicklungsjahren 
der  Briider  Gerlach  (Heidelberg,  Winter,  1913,  pp.  iv,  164).  There 
is  an  essay  by  Geisberg  on  Bismarck  und  das  Kriegsvblkerrecht  (Leip- 
zig, Grafe,  1913)  and  a  longer  account  by  G.  Ritter  of  Die  Preussischen 
Konservativen  und  Bismarcks  Deutsche  Politik,  18 58-1871  (Heidelberg, 
Winter,  1913).  Most  important  of  all  is  Fiirst  Bismarck,  1800-1898, 
nach  Personlichen  Mitteilungen  dcs  Fursten  und  eigenen  Aufzeich- 
nungcn  dcs  Verfassers,  nebst  einer  authentischen  Ausgabe  aller  vom 
Fursten  Bismarck  herriihrenden  Artikel  in  den  "Hamburger  Nach- 
richten"  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  pp.  xx,  411, 
429),  by  Hermann  Hofmann,  who  was  editor  of  the  Nachnchten  at  the 
time. 

The  Royal  Saxon  Historical  Commission  expects  the  present  year  to 
see  the  completion  in  manuscript  of  the  Geschichte  des  Heilbronner 
Bundes,  ed.  Kretzschmar,  Brief e  und  Aufzeichnungen  Augusts  des 
Starken,  ed.  Haake,  and  Bibliographic  der  Sdchsischen  Geschichte,  ed. 
Bemmann. 

Paul  Simson  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Danzig  (Danzig,  Kafemann)  in  four  volumes.  The  first  volume  deals 
with  the  period  prior  to  1517,  and  the  fourth  volume  will  be  made  up 
of  documents. 

The  Commission  for  the  Modern  History  of  Austria  has  sent  to  the 
press  its  Chronologische  Vcrzcichnis  der  Oesterreichischen  Staats- 
vcrtrdge,  edited  by  Professor  Bittner. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  H.  Niese,  Zum  Prozess  Heinrichs 
dcs  Lbiven  (Zeitschrift  der  Savigny-Stiftung  fur  Rechtsgeschichte,  Ger- 
manistische  Abt.,  XXXIV.)  ;  H.  Bachtold,  Ueber  den  Plan  einer  Edition 
der  Deutschen  Zolltarifc  des  Mittclalters  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Sozial- 
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und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte,  XI.  4)  ;  H.  Barge,  Zur  Genesis  der  friihre- 
formatorischen  Vorgdnge  in  Wittenberg  (Historische  Vierteljahrschrift, 
XVII.  1);  L.  Cristiani,  Luther  an  Convent,  1505-1517,  II.  (Revue  des 
Questions  Historiques,  January)  ;  M.  Laubert,  Metternich  und  die 
Kritik  der  deutschen  Presse  an  Revolution  in  Krakau  und  Galizien,  1846 
(Historische  Vierteljahrschrift,  XVII.  1);  L.  Bergstrasser,  Neue  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Berliner  Mdrztage  (Historische  Vierteljahr- 
schrift, XVII.  1)  ;  F.  Schiller,  Die  Oesterreichischen  Hausgesetze  und 
das  Ungarischc  Staatsrecht  (Ungarische  Rundschau,  January)  ;  H. 
Oncken,  Marx  und  Engels  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  February)  ;  R. 
Michels,  August  Bcbel  (Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozial- 
politils  XXXVII.  3)  ;  H.  Oncken,  Germany  under  William  II.,  1888- 
1913  (Quarterly  Review,  October)  ;  P.  Kehr,  Das  Preussische  His- 
torische Institut  in  Rom  (Internationale  Monatsschrift,  Xovember)  ;  D. 
Schafer,  Das  Preussische  Historische  Institut  in  Rom  und  die  Deutsche 
Geschichtswissenschaft  (ibid.,  January)  ;  E.  von  Wertheimer,  Zur 
Geschichte  der  Ungarischen  Altkonservativen  (Ungarische  Rundschau, 
October,  January)  ;  Fritz  Vischer,  Beitrdge  sur  Geschichte  der  [Na- 
poleonischen]  Mediation  (Basler  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte.  XII.  1,  2). 

NETHERLANDS    AND    BELGIUM 

Dr.  H.  F.  M.  Huijbers  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  thesis  on 
Don  Juan  van  Oostenrijk,  Landvoogd  der  Nederlanden  (Utrecht, 
Oosthoek,  1913,  pp.  xxiv,  304),  which  only  carries  the  narrative  through 
the  year  1576.  The  appendix  of  more  than  fifty  pages  is  made  up  of 
unpublished  documents  for  that  year. 

The  Belgian  Commission  Royale  d'Histoire  intends  to  publish  the 
correspondence,  1788-1797,  of  Henri  van  der  Noot,  leader  in  the  rebellion 
of  Brabant  against  Joseph  II.  and  in  the  events  of  Belgian  history  which 
followed  in  the  next  few  years,  the  correspondence,  valuable  for  inter- 
national as  well  as  domestic  history,  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Eugene 
Hubert  and  Dr.  Hanns  Schlitter  of  the  Vienna  archives.  It  will  also 
publish  the  correspondence  of  Alexander  Farnese  relative  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  1578-1592,  chiefly  from  the  archives  of  Naples  and  Parma, 
edited  by  Professor  Alfred  Cauchie  and  Dr.  L.  Van  der  Essen.  A 
calendar  of  a  part  of  Alexander's  correspondence,  preserved  in  the 
Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  is  printed  in  the  commission's 
Bulletin,  LXXXIL,  no.  3. 

NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

F.  Gribble  has  told  anew  the  story  of  The  Court  of  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  Later  Adventures  of  the  Queen  in  Exile  (London, 
Nash,  1913). 

The  publication  of  the  Bernstorffske  Papirer,  1732-1835,  by  Aage 
Friis  (see  this  journal,  XV.  594),  has  reached  the  third  volume  (Copen- 
hagen, Gyldendal,  1913). 
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The  third  and  final  volume  of  V.  O.  Klutchevsky's  History  of  Russia, 
translated  by  C.  J.  Hogarth,  has  recently  appeared,  bringing  the  history 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  collection  of  articles  relating  to  the  "time  of  troubles",  1612, 
Smutnoye  Vremya  (Moscow,  1913),  has  been  edited  by  V.  N.  Boch- 
karev,  Y.  V.  Gautier,  and  V.  I.  Picheta  and  published  by  the  Moscow 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Knowledge. 

The  Confidential  Correspondence  of  the  British  Government  respect- 
ing the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  186s  (Paris,  Le  Soudier,  1913,  pp.  xxxv, 
455)  has  been  edited  by  T.  Filipowicz. 

Russland;  eine  Einfiihrung  auf  Grund  seiner  Geschichte  von  1904 
bis  1012  (Berlin,  Reimer,  1913,  pp.  xviii,  550)  is  the  work  of  Otto 
Hoetzsch,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Posen.  The  first 
four  chapters  give  an  historical  survey  of  the  period,  while  the  remain- 
ing chapters  give  a  topical  description  and  discussion  of  the  conditions 
and  problems. 

Count  de  Landemont  has  furnished  a  timely  survey  of  recent  Bul- 
garian history  in  L'Elan  d'un  Peuplc :  la  Bulgarie  jusqu'au  Traitc  de 
Londrcs,  1861-1913  (Paris,  Plon,  1914). 

Griechcnlands  Anteil  an  den  Balkankricgen,  1912-1913,  by  Dr.  K. 
Nikolaides  (Vienna,  Holder,  1914,  pp.  viii,  432),  is  a  popular,  illustrated 
account  of  the  two  wars  written  with  a  strong  patriotic  motive.  About 
equal  attention  is  given  to  the  two  wars.  The  volume  is  useful  not 
merely  for  the  presentation  of  the  Greek  side,  but  also  for  the  materials 
compiled. 

The  Servian  side  of  the  Balkan  wars  in  narrated  from  official  Servian 
sources  by  A.  Kutschbach  in  Die  Serben  im  Balkankricg,  1912-1913,  und 
im  Kriege  gegen  die  Bulgaren  (Stuttgart,  Franck,  1913).  Other  recent 
issues  on  the  Balkan  wars  are  Captain  de  Ripert  d'Alauzier's  Sur  les 
Pas  des  Allies,  Andrinople,  Thrace,  Macedoine  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
1914,  pp.  viii,  333),  and  a  German  translation  of  Zoli's  Der  Balkankrieg 
by  A.  Sommerfeld  (Berlin,  Verlag  Continent,  1913). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  G.  Afanasyev,  Boris  Godunov  and 
the  First  Pretender  (Russian  Review,  November)  ;  S.  Goriainov,  Le 
Sphinx  Dcvoile:  line  Nouvelle  Stude  sur  Alexandre  Ier  (Revue  His- 
torique  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise  et  de  l'Empire,  July,  October)  ;  B. 
Pares,  The  Petcrhof  Conference  on  the  Draft  Project  of  the  Imperial 
Duma,  August  1-5,  1905  (Russian  Review,  November)  ;  N.  Oganowsky, 
Die  Agrarfragc  in  Russland  seit  1905  (Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft 
und  Sozialpolitik,  XXXVII.  3)  ;  R.  Kann,  Missions  Militaircs  en  Turquie 
(Revue  de  Paris,  January  15). 
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THE   FAR  EAST   AND  INDIA 

Captain  Bertin  of  the  French  General  Staff  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  campaign  of  Liao-Yang  (Paris,  Imhaus,  1914,  pp.  vi,  788). 
Another  recent  volume  is  an  Essai  sur  la  Guerre  Russo-Japonaise  (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault,  1913),  by  de  Saligny. 

Messrs.  Putnam  will  publish  soon  Dr.  Lionel  D.  Barnett's  Antiquities 
of  India,  a  volume  intended  to  bring  into  a  general  survey  the  history 
and  culture  of  ancient  India. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  H.  Dodwell,  British  India  before 
Plassey  (Quarterly  Review,  October). 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Department  of  Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  will  have  for  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning  in  No- 
vember, the  aid  of  Rear-Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan  as  a  Research  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  resident  in  Washington.  Professor 
Frank  A.  Golder  of  the  Washington  State  College  has  begun  in  Russia 
a  period  of  service  to  the  Institution  in  the  making  of  a  Guide  to  the 
materials  for  American  history  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  It  is  expected  that  Professor  William  I.  Hull  of 
Swarthmore  College  will  at  a  later  period  in  the  year  perform  a  similar 
service  in  the  archives  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Department  is  now  dis- 
tributing to  subscribers  the  series  of  photographs  of  documents  relating 
to  American  history  made  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Hill  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies 
at  Seville.  The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  Department,  just  dis- 
tributed, contains  a  survey  of  its  ten  years'  history  and  a  list  of  the 
classes  of  data  which  it  has  on  hand  for  purposes  of  consultation  by  his- 
torical investigators. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1913  describes  a  large 
number  of  valuable  accessions  of  manuscript  historical  material  received 
during  the  year.  Though  some  of  them  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  we  enumerate  here  the  chief  items:  the  papers  of  James 
Murray  Mason,  Confederate  envoy,  and  certain  papers  of  George  Mason: 
the  archives  of  the  American  Colonization  Society ;  the  letter-book  kept 
by  William  H.  Crawford  in  Paris,  1813-1815,  and  photographic  copies 
of  letters  then  received  by  him;  part  of  the  papers  of  John  Wilson 
Croker,  secretary  to  the  British  Admiralty;  28  log-books  and  journals 
of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn ;  the  papers  of  Secretary  Hugh  Mc- 
Culloch;  those  of  Nicholas  Biddle:  three  letter-books  kept  by  William 
Wirt  when  attorney-genera!  and  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  certain 
papers  of  Gideon  and  Francis  Granger :  a  diary  of  proceedings  in  the 
Senate,  October,  1803-March,  1804,  kept  by  William  Plumer :  one  kept 
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in  the  Continental  Congress  by  John  Fell  for  one  year  from  the  end  of 
November,  1778;  a  few  record-books  of  district  courts  of  the  Con- 
federacy; and,  on  deposit,  the  manuscripts  possessed  by  the  Naval  His- 
tory Society,  including  the  Ericsson  papers. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  A  List  of  American  Doctoral 
Dissertations  printed  in  1912  (pp.  106),  prepared  by  Charles  A.  Flagg. 
The  dissertations  are  arranged  in  two  sections,  the  one  alphabetically  by 
authors,  the  other  in  a  classified  order  of  subjects.  A  list,  by  institutions, 
of  the  doctors  whose  theses  were  printed  in  1912  is  appended,  and  there 
is  also  a  subject  index.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  library  to  publish  a  list 
of  all  theses  printed  prior  to  1912  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  are  in 
hand.  The  library  has  also  issued  a  bibliography  of  its  own  Publications 
since  1897  (pp.  46),  and  a  second  edition  of  its  Classification:  Class  E-F, 
America  (pp.  298),  containing  the  library's  classification  of  American 
history  to  March  I,  1913. 

Dr.  W.  Hasbach's  volume,  Die  Moderne  Demokratie  (Jena,  Fischer, 
1912,  pp.  ix,  620),  which  was  largely  devoted  to  a  study  of  American 
politics,  has  been  followed  by  a  work  specifically  on  that  subject,  by  R. 
Coester,  entitled  V erwaltung  und  Demokratie  in  den  Staatcn  von  Nord- 
amcrika   (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1913). 

Professor  James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  University  has  brought 
out  through  Scribner  a  volume  of  Readings  in  American  History. 

The  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  a  collection,  in  four 
volumes,  of  brief  biographies  of  the  presidents,  from  Washington  to 
Wilson,  from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Bancroft,  Fiske,  Schurz,  and 
Hay,  has  been  published  by  Scribner. 

The  American  Jewish  Historical  Society  held  its  twenty-second  an- 
nual meeting  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22  and  23.  Following  are 
some  of  the  more  important  papers  read  at  the  sessions:  Unequal  Re- 
ligious Rights  in  Maryland  since  1776,  by  B.  H.  Hartogensis;  some  docu- 
mentary materials  pertaining  to  Jewish  history  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
presented  by  Samuel  Oppenheim ;  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of 
the  Jews  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados  in  the  Time  of  William  III.,  by 
Frank  Cundall,  F.S.A.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  N.  Darnell  Davis, 
C.M.G.,  of  London;  Extracts  from  a  Diary  of  the  first  four  Months  of 
1865,  by  Hon.  Simon  Wolf;  the  Economic  Interpretation  of  American 
Jewish  History,  by  Albert  M.  Friedenberg;  the  Jews  in  the  War  of  1812, 
by  Leon  Hiihner;  the  Jewish  Courts  of  Medieval  Spain,  by  Rabbi  Abra- 
ham A.  Neuman ;  Two  Great  American  Pioneers :  Manuel  Lisa  and 
Joseph  Simon,  by  W.  V.  Biars;  and  Motives  for  founding  a  University 
in  London,  1647.  by  Rev.  Professor  Hermann  Gollancz  of  London. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Henry  contributes  to  the  December  number  of  the  Records 
of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  the  air  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  ". 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company  announce  for  early  publication  what 
should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  American 
education,  by  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  who  recently  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  Vassar  College.  The  volume  will  bear  the  title  Before  Vassar 
Opened :  the  Beginnings  of  the  Education  of  Women  in  America. 

The  November  number  of  Americana  contains  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy  as  well  as  of  His- 
tory ",  stated  to  have  been  delivered  by  James  R.  Doolittle,  United  States 
senator  from  Wisconsin,  1 857-1 869.  The  chapters  of  Brigham  H. 
Roberts's  History  of  the  Mormon  Church  given  in  this  issue  relate  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Cumming,  the  appointment  of  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  the  subsequent  peace  conference  (1858). 

ITEMS  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

The  tenth  supplement  of  the  Revue  dcs  Bibliotheques  contains  a  de- 
tailed description  of  La  Bibliothcque  Franqaise  de  Fernand  Colomb 
(Paris,  Champion,  1913,  pp.  xliii,  341)  by  Jean  Babelon. 

The  British  government  has  issued  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Series,  American  and  West  Indies,  Dec.  1,  ij02-\_Dec.  jr,]  1703,  ed. 
Cecil  Headlam. 

Frederick  William  von  Steuben  and  the  American  Revolution,  etc.,  by 
J.  B.  Doyle,  is  published  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  by  the  H.  C.  Cook  Com- 
pany. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
will  be  issued  this  spring. 

Volume  VIII.,  no.  1  (January-March),  of  the  Journal  of  American 
History  is  a  "  Perry's  Victory  Centennial  Number  ".  Included  in  the 
miscellaneous  array  of  materials  pertaining  to  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
are  a  statement  of  Noah  Brown,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Erie  fleet,  an 
extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  Laivrence,  Perry's  flag-ship,  Commander 
Barclay's  account  of  the  battle,  and  the  record  of  the  court  martial  of 
that  officer. 

By  error,  it  was  stated  on  page  438  of  our  January  issue  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  had  been  reprinted  as  63  Cong.,  1 
sess.,  Senate  Document  181.  In  reality  only  a  small  part  of  this  pamphlet 
is  devoted  to  matter  reprinted  from  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  Confederate  tariff 
laws,  and  the  title  is  misleading. 

The  July  number  of  the  Magazine  of  History  contains  some  selections 
from  the  correspondence  of  James  R.  Doolittle,  senator  from  Wisconsin, 
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1857-1869,  contributed  by  Duane  Mowry.  The  selections  given  are  prin- 
cipally extracts  from  letters  (1865,  1866)  of  Edward  Bates,  who  was  for 
a  time  attorney-general  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln,  and  relate 
to  the  policy  of  reconstruction. 

Gamaliel  Bradford's  biographical  studies  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  Confederate  leaders  have  been  gathered  together  and  issued  in 
volume  form  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  under  the  title  Confederate 
Portraits.  The  volume  includes  studies  of  Johnston,  Stuart,  Longstreet, 
Beauregard,  Benjamin,  Stephens,  Toombs,  and  Semmes. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  issued  Commodore  George  Hamilton 
Perkins,  U.  S.  N. :  his  Life  and  Letters,  by  Carroll  Storrs  Alden.  Com- 
modore Perkins  served  for  a  time  with  Admiral  Farragut,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Chickasazv  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  after  the  war 
held  various  important  commands. 

The  Military  Reminiscences  of  General  William  R.  Boggs,  C.  S.  A., 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  K.  Boyd,  is  issued  as 
vol.  III.  of  the  John  Lawson  Monographs  of  the  Trinity  College  Histor- 
ical Society.  The  writer  of  these  reminiscences  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  superintending  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  at  Pittsburgh.  In  the  Confederate  service  he  was  chiefly 
engaged,  first,  in  erecting  fortifications  about  Charleston,  Pensacola,  and 
Savannah,  then  served  with  General  Kirby  Smith  in  the  Kentucky  expe- 
dition, receiving  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  becoming  Kirby 
Smith's  chief  of  staff,  and  afterwards  held  a  subordinate  command  in  the 
southwest.  His  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  are  exceed- 
ingly frank,  although  of  broad,  constructive  criticism  there  is  little.  The 
strongest  impression  one  gets  from  the  book  is  that  almost  everywhere 
was  incompetency,  vacillation,  confusion.  The  reminiscences  have  their 
value  for  the  added  knowledge  which  they  give  of  limited  phases  of  the 
war,  and  this  is  doubtless  all  they  were  intended  to  do. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  have  published  The  United  States  Federal 
Internal  Tax  History  from  1861  to  1871,  by  Harry  Edwin  Smith.  The 
book  includes  a  study  of  federal  direct,  income,  and  inheritance  taxes  in 
the  Civil  War  period  as  well  as  of  excise  taxes. 

The  Influence  of  Reconstruction  on  Education  in  the  South,  by  E.  W. 
Knight,  appears  among  the  Contributions  to  Education  issued  by  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson:  the  Story  of  his  Life,  by  Mary 
Thacher  Higginson,  comes  from  the  press  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  book  includes  portions  of  Colonel  Higginson's  correspondence. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  is  preparing  for  the  American  Statesmen 
series  a  biography  of  John  Hay. 
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Professor  C.  A.  Beard  has  just  brought  out  through  Macmillan  Con- 
temporary American  History,  dealing  with  the  period  since  1877.  The 
work  is  intended  as  a  text-book. 

A  collection  of  the  papers  of  the  late  William  Garrott  Brown  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  with  the  title  The 
New  Politics  and  other  Papers.  The  volume  includes  writings  from  Mr. 
Brown's  pen  concerning  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  and  Wilson. 

Jeff  Davis,  Governor  and  United  States  Senator:  his  Life  and 
Speeches,  zvith  Personal  Reminiscences,  by  L.  S.  Dunaway,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Judge  J.  V.  Bourland,  is  published  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
(Democrat  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company). 

LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

The  National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Public  Records  was 
organized  at  Boston  on  February  18,  with  the  following  officers:  Henry 
E.  Woods,  president,  George  S.  Godard,  vice  president,  Thomas  C.  Quinn, 
recording  secretary,  Lewis  Perrine,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Herbert 
O.  Brigham,  treasurer.  The  membership  of  the  association  is  limited  to 
two  from  each  state. 

In  the  October-November  serial  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  large  extracts  are  reprinted  from  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley's 
Blackivood  article  of  1863,  "A  Month's  Visit  to  the  Confederate  Head- 
quarters ".  There  is  also  an  article  by  Professor  Edward  Channing  on 
"Washington  and  Parties,  1789-1797".  The  December  serial  contains 
an  extensive  series  of  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  to 
Charles  Sumner,  1859  to  1866.  Many  of  the  letters  are  concerned 
largely  with  the  Trent  affair.  There  is  also  a  group  of  letters  to  John 
Barrett,  1776-1789. 

When  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  published  last  year  its 
Collections,  vol.  II.,  comprising  the  Massachusetts  royal  commissions, 
1681-1774,  five  of  the  commissions  had  not  been  found.  In  the  review 
of  that  volume  in  the  October  number  of  this  journal  (p.  157)  it  was 
pointed  out  that  three  of  the  five  at  least  were  known  to  be  extant,  and 
it  is  now  learned  that  a  fourth  has  been  discovered.  These  four  com- 
missions will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  December, 
1913,  meeting  of  the  society. 

Colonial  Wars  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly  magazine  (begun  in 
December),  published  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  first  number  (December)  includes  among 
its  contents  a  summary  of  the  military  papers  in  volume  LXVII.  of  the 
Massachusetts  archives,  an  account  of  the  Boston  Regiment  in  Colonial 
Days,  and  some  account  of  Samuel  Waldo's  Regiment  in  the  1746  ex- 
pedition, including  some  of  the  company  rolls. 
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Howard  M.  Chapin,  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
has  brought  out  a  brief  documentary  conspectus  of  The  Seal,  the  Arms, 
and  the  Flag  of  Rhode  Island. 

Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Town  of  Salisbury,  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  vol.  I.,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Salisbury  As- 
sociation. The  volume  includes  vital  records  of  Salisbury  prior  to  1770, 
and  also  a  brief  military  history  of  the  town,  by  M.  D.  Rudd. 

Vital  Records  of  Norwich,  1650-1848,  is  issued  at  Hartford  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  1682-1013,  by 
W.  C.  Heffner,  is  a  doctoral  dissertation  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Cleona,  Pennsylvania,  Holzapfel  Publishing  Company). 

The  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  has  established 
itself  in  the  beautiful  home  which  it  has  built  for  itself  on  Grant 
Boulevard,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  brought  out  Archives  of  Mary- 
land, vol.  XXXIIL,  comprising  the  proceedings  and  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland  from  May,  1717,  to  April,  1720. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner  contributes  to  the  December  number  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Magazine  an  article  concerning  Roger  B.  Taney's 
correspondence  with  Van  Buren.  The  article  consists  chiefly  of  exten- 
sive excerpts  from  letters  of  Taney,  1834-1837,  relating  to  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time.  "An  Historical  Identification:  John  Wilkes  Booth — 
What  became  of  him?  "  is  a  presentation,  by  Mr.  William  M.  Pegram,  of 
certain  facts  within  his  own  knowledge,  together  with  the  record  of  the 
payment  of  the  reward  for  Booth's  capture. 

A  History  of  the  National  Capital,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  Organic  Act,  is  announced  for  early  publication  by 
Macmillan. 

Among  the  many  documents  which  appear  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  may  be  noted  the 
following:  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
January  4,  1700,  touching  various  matters  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  board  by  the  governor,  and  the  declaration  of  Colonel  Herbert 
Jefferys,  April  27,  1677,  on  becoming  governor  and  captain  general  of 
Virginia,  together  with  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  recall  of 
Berkeley  and  to  Jefferys'  accession.  The  contributions  of  C.  A.  Flagg 
and  W.  O.  Waters  in  this  issue  concerning  Virginia's  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution  pertain  to  the  state  militia  and  to  early  volunteer  companies 
and  minute  men.  The  Revolutionary  army  orders  for  Hie  main  army 
under  Washington,  1778-1779,  are  concluded. 
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In  the  January  number  of  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly 
Historical  Magazine  appears  a  group  of  interesting  letters  from  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hall  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  his  kinsman,  written  between 
1783  and  1805,  principally  from  Leghorn,  Italy,  where  the  writer  had 
become  chaplain  to  the  British  colony.  Professor  N.  W.  Stephenson 
of  the  College  of  Charleston  continues  his  contribution  of  Some  Inner 
History  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

The  January  Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Library  is  a  List  of  Manu- 
scripts recently  deposited  in  the  Virginia  State  Library  by  the  State 
Auditor  compiled  by  Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem  and  relating  to  thousands  of 
documents  mostly  of  the  Revolutionary  and  post-Revolutionary  periods, 
and  valuable  for  the  financial  and  economic  history  of  the  State. 

An  essay  by  J.  Hoops  on  "  Virginia  zur  Kolonialzeit "  is  to  be  found 
in  Studicn  zur  Englischen  Philologie,  L.  Morsbach  gewidmiet  (Halle, 
Niemeyer,  1913) . 

Bulletin  no.  14  of  the  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  is  The  North  Carolina  State  Flag,  by  W.  R.  Edmonds. 
Bulletin  no.  15  is  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  North 
Carolina.  The  principal  addresses  are  that  by  Walter  A.  Montgomery 
on  the  Relations  between  the  Confederate  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton, 
on  the  North  Carolina  Convention  of  1 865-1 866. 

German  American  Annals,  XL,  nos.  5  and  6,  has  for  main  contents 
the  text  in  German  of  Christoph  von  Graffenried's  "  Relation  "  of  his 
American  adventures,  a  later  redaction  of  his  French  narrative  printed 
in  English  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  I.  905-985.  The 
document  is  presented  by  Professor  Albert  B.  Faust  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  prefaces  it  with  an  account  of  the  various  GrafTenried 
manuscripts  at  Yverdon  and  Bern. 

Volume  XIII.,  no.  1,  of  the  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications 
includes  a  paper  on  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Bar,  by  E.  H.  Alder- 
man, and  one  on  the  Granville  District,  by  E.  M.  Coulter. 

Judge  Henry  A.  M.  Smith  contributes  to  the  October  number  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  an  article  on 
Some  Forgotten  Towns  in  Lower  South  Carolina. 

The  pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages  with  three  maps  entitled  The 
Railroad  the  Conqueror,  by  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Jervey  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
apparently  published  by  the  author,  should  not  be  put  aside  as  the 
ordinary  pamphlet.  It  is  an  important  and  valuable  essay  on  the  rela- 
tions of  railroad  development  in  South  Carolina,  and  especially  of  the 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  railroad,  to  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  state,  to  the  development  of  slave  labor,  and  to  the  political  careers 
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of  Hayne  and  Calhoun.  It  is  Mr.  Jervey's  belief  that  if  the  plan  for 
a  direct  connection  between  Charleston  and  the  West  had  not  been 
checked  by  Calhoun  in  1840  the  Civil  War  need  not  have  occurred. 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  Mississippi  has  issued 
The  Official  and  Statistical  Register  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  1912, 
edited  by  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland.  The  historical,  biographical,  and  statis- 
tical materials  of  previous  issues  have  been  brought  down  to  date. 

The  article  of  chief  importance  in  the  January  number  of  the  South- 
western Historical  Quarterly  is  an  extended  and  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  Texas  and  the  Boundary  Issue,  1 822-1 829,  by  William  R. 
Manning.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Independence  of  Texas,  by  James  E. 
Winston,  makes  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers  for  the  Texan 
service,  of  the  public  meetings  of  Texan  sympathizers  in  Philadelphia, 
and  of  the  attitude  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  toward  the  rebellion.  In 
this  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  also  reprinted  the  larger  part  of  the 
Reminiscences  of  Texas  by  W.  Y.  Allen,  which  appeared  between  1876 
and  1885  in  the  Texas  Presbyterian. 

The  Texas  History  Teachers'  Bulletin  was  inaugurated  in  November, 
1912,  and  is  published  three  times  a  year  as  a  bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  numbers  for  November  and  February  contain  brief 
articles  upon  the  use  of  parallel  readings,  note-books,  and  maps  in  the 
teaching  of  history  in  high  schools. 

It  is  now  announced  definitely  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Revieiv  will  make  its  appearance  on  June  1,  1914,  and  quarterly  there- 
after. The  publication  of  the  quarterly  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
guarantee  fund  subscribed  to  by  four  institutions  and  six  individuals. 
The  contents  will  include  articles  on  Western  history,  documents,  re- 
views of  books,  and  news.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year  to 
persons  not  members  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association, 
and  $2.00  to  members  of  that  society,  under  whose  auspices  the  journal 
appears.  The  board  of  editors  consists  of  Professors  B.  F.  Shambaugh, 
F.  L.  Paxson,  A.  B.  Hulbert,  Walter  L.  Fleming,  O.  G.  Libby,  E.  C. 
Barker,  C.  H.  Van  Tyne,  J.  A.  James,  and  Professor  Clarence  W. 
Alvord  as  managing  editor,  who  may  be  addressed  at  Urbana,  Illinois, 
while  correspondence  in  respect  to  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Paine,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  January  number  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Quarterly  is  occupied  entirely  with  centennial  articles.  Papers  con- 
cerning the  centennial  of  Croghan's  victory  at  Fort  Stephenson,  August 
1  and  2,  1813,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  the  centennial  of  which  was 
celebrated  at  Perrysburg,  July  27,  1913,  are  by  Lucy  Elliot  Keeler.  Em- 
bodied in  the  first  of  these  papers  is  an  address  by  President  S.  D.  Fess. 
The  article  on  the  centennial  celebration  of  Perry's  victory  is  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  F.  Wright  and  includes  addresses  by  former  President  Taft 
and  Hon.  James  A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto. 
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The  Welsh  of  Columbus,  Ohio:  a  Study  in  Adaptation  and  Assimila- 
tion, by  Rev.  D.  Jenkins  Williams  (Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  the  author),  is 
essentially  a  sociological  study  with  an  historical  introduction.  Chapters 
I.  and  II.  treat  of  the  cause  of  Welsh  emigration  and  its  coming  to  Ohio, 
and  the  last  chapter  (VI.)  discusses  the  process  of  change,  or  "the 
vanishing  Welsh  ". 

The  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  for  December  contains  an  interest- 
ing paper  by  Professor  James  A.  Woodburn  on  Local  Life  and  Color  in 
the  New  Purchase,  the  "  New  Purchase  "  being  that  central  portion  of 
Indiana  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1818.  In  the  same 
issue  are  a  paper  on  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  late  Judge  David  D.  Banta ;  a  sketch,  by  Nina  Kathleen  Reid,  of  John 
Tipton,  United  States  senator  from  Indiana,  1832-1839;  and  an  account 
of  the  Campaign  of  1876  in  Indiana,  by  O.  B.  Carmichael. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  history  section  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Indianapolis  on  February  13  and 
14  were  the  following:  Should  Indiana  have  a  new  Constitution?  by 
Professor  T.  F.  Moran ;  Relation  of  Local  History  to  general  United 
States  History,  by  Professor  Harlow  Lindley;  Correlation  of  History 
with  Vocational  Training,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Lapp ;  and  papers  relating  to 
the  Indiana  centennial,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Brown. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  state  of  Illinois  to  supervise  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  (in  1918)  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  is  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  for  the  issue  of  a  series  of  historical  volumes  of 
documentary  material  relating  to  Illinois  in  the  period  near  the  time 
of  its  admission. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Breese  of  Springfield  a  collection  of  letters  and  papers  of  the 
donor's  grandfather,  Sidney  Breese,  United  States  senator  from  Illinois, 
1843-1849,  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  1873-1874. 
The  collection  contains  letters  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  James  Shields, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Lewis  Cass,  Simon  Cameron,  and  many  other  men 
of  prominence,  and  also  other  materials  of  historical  value. 

The  pages  of  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  are  principally  occupied  with  a  reprint  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention  of  1818,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Richard  V.  Carpenter.  Of  this  journal,  only  one  copy,  given 
to  the  state  in  1905  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kitchell,  is  now  known  to  exist. 
There  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Daniel  P.  Cook,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  1819-1827,  by  Josephine  E.  Burns. 

Mr.  Theodore  C.  Pease,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library 
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to  the  position  of  inspector1  of  county  archives,  under  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  last  general  assembly  of  the  state  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  library  board  to  present  to  the  legislature  at  its  next 
session  a  report  on  present  conditions,  together  with  certain  recom- 
mendations looking  to  the  improvement  of  local  depositories  of  public 
records. 

The  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  includes  in  its 
January  issue  a  paper  on  the  Kentucky  Regulars  in  the  War  of  1812,  by 
A.  C.  Quisenberry,  and  some  reminiscences  of  General  W.  H.  Lytle, 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  Stoddard  Johnston. 

A  History  of  Kentucky  and  Kcntuckians:  the  Leaders  and  Repre- 
sentative Men  in  Commerce,  Industry  and  Modern  Activities,  by  E.  P. 
Johnson,  is  put  forth  by  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company. 

The  Michigan  Historical  Commission's  second  bulletin  is  a  series  of 
Suggestions  for  Local  Historical  Societies  and  Writers  in  Michigan. 
Other  bulletins  now  in  preparation  are  a  preliminary  report  on  Michigan 
state  and  local  archives,  bibliographies  of  printed  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Michigan  and  the  old  Northwest,  and  a  syllabus  of  Michigan 
history  in  schools.  In  place  of  the  series  called  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Collections  (38  vols.,  to  which  a  general  index  is  being  pre- 
pared), two  publications  will  hereafter  be  issued:  Proceedings  of  the 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  for  papers  and  contributions, 
and  Collections  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commission,  for  calendars 
and  texts  of  original  materials.  The  first  volume  of  Collections  will  be 
a  calendar  of  the  Askin  papers. 

Mr.  Clarence  M.  Burton  has  offered  his  magnificent  collection  of 
books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Detroit  to  the  Library 
Commission  of  that  city.  The  library  is  well  known  to  many  historical 
students  through  the  generosity  with  which  Mr.  Burton  has  placed  its 
treasures  at  their  disposal.  An  account  of  it,  at  a  much  earlier  stage  of 
its  development,  was  printed  in  this  journal  (I.  584-586).  The  library  is 
reported  to  contain  30,000  bound  volumes,  100,000  pamphlets,  500,000 
pieces  of  manuscript,  and  27,000  photographs  of  Detroit  scenes,  build- 
ings, and  characters.  Mr.  Burton  has  included  in  his  munificent  offer 
his  home  and  the  three  fire-proof  buildings  which  he  has  erected  in 
which  to  house  his  library.     The  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  will  probably  complete  in  1916  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  law  library. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and  Politics  for  January  includes  an 
article  on  the  Mormon  Trails  in  Iowa,  by  Jacob  Van  der  Zee,  one  on  the 
Miller-Thompson  Election  Contest  (1848-1850),  by  Louis  B.  Schmidt, 
and  chapter  VI.  of  Clifford  Powell's  History  of  the  Codes  of  Iowa  Law. 
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In  the  July-October  issue  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa  is  reprinted,  from 
the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1836,  Lieutenant  Albert  M.  Lea's  Notes  on 
Wisconsin  Territory.  In  the  same  issue  Charles  J.  Fulton  writes  of 
Jefferson  County  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Nathan  E.  Coffin 
gives  an  account  of  the  case  of  Archie  P.  Webb,  a  free  negro,  with  a 
full  -text  of  the  judicial  decision  (1863),  and  Captain  Michael  Ackerman 
■describes  his  experiences  after  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tresler  presents  in  the  January  number  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Review  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  Value  and  the 
Sale  of  the  Missouri  Slave. 

The  Arkansas  History  Commission  has  issued,  as  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation, no.  5,  an  index  to  the  collection  known  as  the  Kie  Oldham 
papers. 

The  Eighteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  includes  a  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  cor- 
rect map  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  across  Kansas,  and  also  a  list  of  Kansas 
newspapers  to  October  1,  1913. 

It  is  announced  that  Henry  Holt  and  Company  will  publish  a  volume 
by  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh  entitled  Leaders  to  our  Western  Sea:  a  Story  of  the 
Growth  of  these  United  States  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific. 

Messrs.  Putnam  expect  to  publish  in  the  fall  a  volume  entitled  The 
Winning  of  the  Far  West,  by  Professor  Robert  M.  McElroy,  of  Prince- 
ion  University,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  The 
Winning  of  the  West.  Professor  McElroy  includes  in  the  volume  a 
history  of  the  Texas  revolution,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Oregon  question, 
and  the  extension  of  American  dominion  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  biography  of  the  famous  Belgian  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  Le  P.  Dc  Smet,  1801-1873  (Liege,  Des- 
sain,  1913,  pp.  xiii,  562),  has  been  prepared  by  E.  Laveille  of  the  Society 
•of  Jesus. 

The  Early  History  of  Idaho,  by  W.  J.  McConnell,  "who  was  present 
-and  cognizant  of  the  events  narrated  ",  has  been  published  by  authority 
■of  the  legislature.  The  author  was  United  States  senator  from  Idaho 
from  January  to  March,   1891,  and  governor  of  Idaho   from   1892   to 


Pioneers  and  Prominent  Men  of  Utah,  by  F.  E.  Esshom,  is  published 
in  Salt  Lake  City  by  the  Utah  Pioneers  Book  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Twitchell's  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico  (Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  The  Torch  Press,  1914,  pp.  xxv,  525-683)  is  a  calendar, 
•often  giving  extracts  or  long  summaries,  of  the  documents  of  the 
Spanish  and   Mexican  periods  in  the  office  of  the   surveyor-general   at 
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Santa  Fe  (first  volume)  and  of  those  transferred  in  1903  from  the  offices 
of  the  territorial  government  to  the  Library  of  Congress  (second 
volume)  ;  the  latter  are  chronologically  arranged.  The  work  conveys  a 
great  amount  of  interesting  documentary  material. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly  completes  in  the  January 
number  the  reprint  of  George  Wilkes's  History  of  Oregon,  and  includes 
an  account,  by  C.  B.  Bagley,  of  Wilkes's  writings.  A  paper  of  interest 
is  a  comparative  study  of  American  and  British  Treatment  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  by  W.  J.  Trimble. 

The  June,  1913,  issue  of  the  Quarterly  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  is  a  memorial  number  to  Harvey  W.  Scott  (1838-1910),  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  September  issue 
includes  a  letter  written  from  Portland  in  1849  by  Daniel  H.  Lownsdale 
to  Samuel  R.  Thurston,  the  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  setting  forth  at  considerable  length  (33  pp.)  one  view  of 
Oregon  history;  the  journal  of  E.  Willard  Smith  while  with  the  fur 
traders,  Vasquez  and  Sublette,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  1839- 
1840;  and  the  second  half  of  the  journal  of  John  Work  on  the  Snake 
Country  expedition,  1830-1831. 

The  Indian  History  of  the  Modoc  War,  by  Jeff.  C.  Riddle,  is  about 
to  be  published  in  San  Francisco,  by  D.  L.  Moses.  The  author  is  the 
son  of  Wi-ne-ma,  spoken  of  as  the  heroine  of  the  war. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish  this  spring  The  Establishment 
of  State  Government  in  California,  1846-1850,  by  Cardinal  Goodwin. 

The  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  in  two  volumes,  by  the  late  James 
A.  LeRoy,  with  an  introduction  by  Ex-President  Taft  (see  p.  208,  above), 
is  to  come  presently  from  the  press  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The 
work  aims  to  be  an  authoritative  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  the  islands,  and  includes  many  important  documents. 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester's  The  Philippines,  Past  and  Present, 
just  published  by  Macmillan,  in  two  volumes,  is  expected  to  be  an  inform- 
ing, if  not  even  a  stirring,  presentation  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  problems  confronting  the  United  States  in  connection  with  their 
administration. 

The  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
third  series,  vol.  VI.,  includes  the  following  papers  of  historical  interest: 
La  Baie  Verte  et  le  Lac  Superieur,  by  Benjamin  Suite;  Extracts  from 
Lord  Selkirk's  Diaries  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  the  Years  1803 
and  1804,  by  Dr.  George  Bryce;  a  study  of  Disaffection  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1812-1815,  by  Colonel  E.  A.  Cruikshank;  Edward  Ermatinger's  York 
Factory  Express  Journal,  being  a  Record  of  Journeys  made  between  Fort 
Vancouver  and  Hudson  Bay  in  the  Years  1827-1828,  with  introduction 
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by  Judge  C.  O.  Ermatinger  and  notes  by  him  and  James  White;  Fun- 
damental Processes  in  Historical  Science,  part  I.,  by  Dr.  Hervey  M. 
Bowman;  Colonel  Alexander  McNutt  and  the  Pre-Loyalist  Settlements 
of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Archdeacon  Raymond;  and  the  Settling  of  Colchester 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  by  New  England  Puritans  and  Ulster  Scotsmen, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Eaton. 

The  Champlain  Society  expects  soon  to  send  to  the  printer  the  first 
volume  of  its  edition  of  Champlain' s  Voyages,  which  in  all  will  make 
five  or  six  volumes.  Knox's  Journals  with  annotations  by  Dr.  A.  G. 
Doughty,  and  vol.  III.  of  Lescarbot  are  between  galley  and  page  proof. 

The  second  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  X.  Garneau's  Histoire  du 
Canada,  edited  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Hector  Garneau,  is  expected  to 
appear  in  the  autumn. 

The  Tercentenary  History  of  Canada,  from  Champlain  to  Laurier, 
MDCVII1 '.-MCMVII1 '.,  revised  to  the  present  time  by  Britton  B.  Cooke, 
has  appeared. 

Messrs.  Cassell  of  London  will  shortly  publish  Recollections  of  Sixty 
Years  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  was  prime  minister  of  Nova  Scotia 
before  the  Confederation  and  minister  many  years  in  the  Dominion 
government. 

The  Story  of  Manitoba,  in  three  volumes,  by  F.  H.  Schofield,  is  put 
forth  by  the  S.  J.  Clarke  Publishing  Company. 

The  most  considerable  articles  in  the  September-December  number 
of  the  Boletindel  Archivo  Nacional  (Havana)  are  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Copia  fiel  de  la  primera  Pieza  de  la  Causa  principal  seguida  por  la  Con- 
spiration titulada  '  Gran  Legion  del  Aguila  Negra ',  que  instruyo  la 
Comision  Militar  espanola  en  1830",  and  "  Memoria  historica,  geografica 
y  politica,  agricola  e  industrial  de  la  Isla  de  Pinos  desde  su  Descubri- 
miento  hasta  el  Tiempo  presente  ",  etc. 

Maximilian  in  Mexico:  the  Story  of  the  French  Intervention,  1861- 
186/,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  has  been  brought  out  by  Scribner. 

A  valuable  picture  of  Mexico  in  the  years  1869— 1871,  from  the  family 
letters  of  an  experienced  and  cultivated  diplomat,  is  presented  in  a  small 
book  entitled  Mexikanische  Briefe  von  Kurd  von  Schloser  (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  H.  Watgen,  Der  Negerhandel  in 
Westindien  und  Siidamerika  bis  zur  Sklavcncmanzipation  (Hansische 
Geschichtsblatter,  1913,  2)  ;  E.  A.  Ross,  Origins  of  the  American  People 
(Century  Magazine,  March  )  ;  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Rochambeau  en  Amerique, 
d'apres  des  Documents  inedits,  I.,  Avant  Yorktown  (Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  January  15)  ;  W.  R.  Manning,  Poinsett's  Mission  to  Mexico:  a 
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Discussion  of  his  Interference  in  Internal  Affairs  (American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  October)  ;  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  Latin  America  (Atlantic  Monthly,  March)  ;  A.  R.  H.  Ranson, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  by  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer,  II. 
(Sewanee  Review,  January)  ;  Mrs.  Eugene  McLean,  A  Northern  Woman 
in  the  Confederacy  (Harper's  Magazine,  February)  ;  Maj.-Gen.  George 
B.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  The  Stoneman  Raid  (Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry 
Association,  January)  ;  Mrs.  George  E.  Pickett,  The  Wartime  Story  of 
General  Pickett  (Cosmopolitan,  January,  February,  March)  ;  Y.  R.  Le- 
Monnier,  General  Beauregard  at  Shiloh,  Sunday,  April  6,  '62  (Neale's 
Monthly,  February)  ;  Count  Ferdinand  Zeppelin,  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
Amerikanischen  Kriegsjahre  1863  (Der  Greif,  January)  ;  C.  O.  PauIIin, 
A  Half  Century  of  Naval  Administration,  1861-1011,  cont.  (U.  S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  January-February). 


ADDITIONAL    LIST     OF     DOCTORAL     DISSERTATIONS     IN 
HISTORY  IN  PROGRESS1 

C.  E.  Chapman,  A.B.  Tufts  1902;  LL.B.  Harvard  1905;  A.M.  California 
1909.    The  Anza  Expedition  to  California,  1775— 1776. 

O.  C.  Coy,  Ph.B.  College  of  Pacific  1907;  A.M.  Stanford  1909.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Humboldt  Region  of  California. 

G.  C.  Davidson,  A.B.  Toronto  1906;  A.M.  California  1908.  The  West- 
ward Movement  in  Canada. 

W.  H.  Ellison,  A.B.  Randolph-Macon  1904;  A.M.  California  1913.  The 
Indian  Policy  of  the  United  States  in  California,  1 847-1876. 

Cardinal  Goodwin,  A.B.  Brown  1905 ;  A.M.  1910.  The  Establishment 
of  State  Government  in  California,  1848-1850.    In  press. 

C.  B.  Goodykoontz,  A.B.  Colorado  1912.  The  Province  of  Louisiana 
under  Spain. 

C.  W.  Hackett,  A.B.  Texas  1909.  The  Revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico  in  1680. 

O.  G.  Jones,  B.S.  Ohio  Wesleyan  1912.  The  Development  of  Self- 
Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the  American  Occupation. 

K.  C.  Leebrick,  B.S.  California  191 1,  M.S.  1913.  The  Conflict  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  the  European  States,  1713-1790. 

T.  M.  Marshall,  B.L.  Michigan  1900.  The  History  of  the  Southwestern 
Boundary  of  Louisiana,  1819-1843.     In  press. 

T.  P.  Martin,  A.B.  Stanford  1913.  The  Relation  of  Thomas  H.  Benton 
to  the  Development  of  the  West. 

H.  I.  Priestley,  A.B.  Southern  California  1900,  A.M.  1907.  Joseph 
Galvez  in  New  Spain. 

W.  L.  Schurz,  B.L.  California  191 1,  M.L.  1912.    The  Manila  Galleon. 

J.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  A.B.  Chicago  1905;  A.M.  Stanford  191 1.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Roman  Spain  under  Augustus. 

Mary  F.  Williams,  A.B.  California  1913.  The  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committee,  1851-1856. 

DISSERTATIONS  PRINTED   SINCE   DECEMBER,   1912 

Leigh  Alexander,  The  Kings  of  Lydia.    (Princeton,  1913.) 

A.  S.  Anspacher,  Tiglath-Pileser  II.     (New  York,  Columbia  University 

Studies,  1912.) 
Erma  E.  Cole,  The  Samos  of  Herodotus.     (New  Haven.     The  Tuttle, 

Morehouse  and  Taylor  Company,  1912.) 

1  The  students  named  are  candidates  at  the  University  of  California  ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  Messrs.  C.  H.  Cunningham  and  W.  C.  Westergaard,  listed  in 
our  January  number  with  other  designations  of  place,  are  candidates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
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D.  E.  Clark,  History  of  Senatorial  Elections  in  Iowa:  a  Study  in  Ameri- 
can Politics.     (Iowa  City,  la.,  1912.) 

W.  C.  Heffner,  History  of  Poor  Relief  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania, 
1682-1913.     (Cleona,  Pa.  Holzapfel  Publishing  Company.) 

W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  The  Dutch  Schools  of  New  Netherland  and  Colonial 
New  York.     (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1912.) 

S.  L.  Mims,  Colbert's  West  Indian  Policy.  (  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1912.) 

D.  E.  Smith,  The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
(Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1913.) 

W.  C.  Woodward,  The  Rise  and  Early  History  of  Political  Parties  in 
Oregon.     (Portland,  Ore.,  J.  H.  Gill  Company,  1913.) 
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SOME  EARLY  INSTANCES  OF  CONCENTRATION  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  ENGLAND 

IT  is  now  a  commonplace  to  state  that  the  three  essential  concep- 
tions or  practices  which,  taken  together,  constituted  the  origin 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  representation,  popular  election 
(except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  borough  representatives),  and 
concentration}    It  has  not  been  hard  to  show  a  fairly  continuous  and 

1  The  idea  expressed  or  implied  in  many  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  statements  that 
"  political  deliberation  "  was  also  a  regular  attribute  of  the  early  representatives 
of  the  great  middle  class  has  not  been  fully  borne  out  by  later  studies  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Political  deliberation  was  a  function  gained  slowly  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  (See  Maitland's  Introduction  to  the 
Records  of  the  Parliament  of  1305,  p.  lxxv.)  This  statement  may  seem  to  carry 
with  it  a  curious  limitation  of  the  representative  idea.  But  there  could  be  repre- 
sentation in  the  sworn-inquest  sense,  according  to  which  men  were  chosen  who 
represented  the  information  and  honesty  of  their  class  and  locality,  without,  to 
use  Professor  Adams's  words,  "  the  actual  taking  part  with  others  in  the  central 
body  in  the  discussion  of  an  undecided  question  and  presumably  having  a  voice  in 
its  decision  ".  This  latter  writer  has  recently  shown  that  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  in  the  1254  instance  were  representatives  in  an  even 
more  tenuous  sense.  They  did  not,  like  a  jury,  furnish  fact  or  opinion  out  of 
their  own  heads,  but  came  with  definite  instructions  from  the  county  courts  like 
the  knights  who  carried  a  record  of  county-court  action  to  the  council.  Yet  the 
writ  says  they  were  elected  by  the  county  courts  "  vice  omnium  et  singulorum 
eorundem  comitatuum  ".  See  Adams,  The  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution, 
PP-  317-322.  Were  any  further  argument  needed  to  prove  this  point  about  the 
representatives  of  1254,  one  might  easily  be  based  upon  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summoning  writ.  The  sheriffs  were  to  impress  the  royal  need 
upon  the  knights  and  others  of  the  counties  and  induce  them  to  furnish  a  fitting 
aid,  "  ita  quod  praedicti  quatuor  milites  praefato  consilio  nostro  ad  praedictum 
terminum  praecise  respondere  possint  super  praedicto  auxilio  pro  singulis  comi- 
tatuum praedictorum  ".  They  were  to  answer  praecise.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  this  word — a  word  always  indicating  concise  and  absolute  state- 
ment— had  a  technical  meaning  in  the  judicial  records  of  the  time.  When  a  jury, 
that  had  been  "  presenting  "  criminals  and  furnishing  sundry  bits  of  information 
about  the  suits  which  were  being  conducted  before  the  justices,  was  pressed  in  an 
individual  case  to  give  a  final  opinion,  something  approaching  our  modern  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  jurors  praecise  dicunt.     This  phrase  occurs  again  and 
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connected  usage  of  representation  and  popular  election  from  the 
time  of  the  grand-assize  juries  of  Henry  II. 's  reign  and  the  practice 
which  arose  soon  after  of  taking  from  the  sheriff  the  choice  of  such 
other  locally  employed  knights  and  freemen  as  that  much  feared 
official  might  use  for  his  own  ends.  But  our  knowledge  of  concen- 
tration, the  bringing  together  at  one  place  and  time  of  popularly 
elected  representatives,  has  long  been  left  in  a  state  which  does  not 
satisfy  the  student  of  origins.  After  mentioning  in  a  hesitant  way 
the  controverted  cases  of  August  and  November,  1213,  the  consti- 
tutional histories  have  jumped  over  an  interval  of  forty-one  years  to 
the  famous  case  of  1254.  It  has  thus  appeared  that,  if  there  were 
genuine  instances  of  concentration  in  1213^  they  could  not  have 
served  as  precedents — the  historical  beginning  of  the  practice  was 
at  the  later  date.  And  furthermore  it  has  never  been  shown  whether 
or  not  there  were  in  this  interval  usages  or  ideas  in  any  way  fore- 
shadowing or  leading  up  to  the  representative  assemblies  of  the  last 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  1254  case  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  definitive  and  rather  sudden  beginning  of  county  representa- 
tion in  a  central  assembly;  and,  since  the  relegation  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  begin- 
nings, 1254  has  taken  rank  as  the  most  important  date  connected  with 
the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  show,  first,  that  the  earliest  known  general  concentration  of 
popularly  elected  knights  of  the  shire  was  in  1227  ;3  and  secondly, 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  concentration  was 
a  not  uncommon  device,  used  by  the  king  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
with  different  elements  of  the  population,  and  for  districts  of  varied 
extent;  hence  a  natural  expedient  in  the  course  of  the  critical  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  two  decades  of  Henry  III.'s  reign. 

I.  Stubbs  has  long  made  familiar  the  writ  of  June  22,  1226, 
ordering  that  in  the  county  courts  of  Gloucester,  Dorset,  Somerset, 

again  and  always  indicates  a  statement  final,  undebatable,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  used  unwittingly  in  any  royal 
writ  of  the  period. 

2  That  the  idea  of  concentration  was  present  in  1213  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  probably  the  contemplated  assemblies  did  not  take  place  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  men  summoned  were  to  have  been  popularly  chosen. 
On  the  August  case,  see  my  article  in  this  Review,  XVII.  12-16.  The  fact  that 
the  summoning  writ  for  the  November  meeting  has  been  preserved  in  the  Close 
Rolls  has  kept  this  second  instance  from  some  of  the  mystery  surrounding  the  first. 
See  Stubbs,  Select  Charters  (ninth  ed.),  p.  282. 

3  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  institutional  relation  of  the  1227 
assembly  to  the  assemblies  of  representatives  subsequent  to  1254  or  to  determine 
which  precise  type  or  form  of  representation  and  concentration,  that  used  in  1227 
or  that  used  in  1254,  was  adopted  in  the  later  instances. 
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Bedford,  Buckingham,  Westmoreland,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln 
four  knights  be  chosen  to  represent  their  respective  counties  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Lincoln  September  22  following.4  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  hold  a  hearing  on  contentions  which  had 
arisen  in  these  counties  between  the  people  and  the  sheriff  over  cer- 
tain articles  of  Magna  Carta;  and  the  sheriffs  were  also  to  be 
present  at  Lincoln  to  state  their  position.  Stubbs  took  this  document 
from  the  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer  (London,  1820-1829), 
appendix  I.,  page  4.  The  committees  compiling  this  famous  work 
took  it  from  the  manuscript  of  the  Letters  Close,  10  Henry  III., 
memb.  13,  in  dorso.  When  the  Record  Commissioners  published  the 
Close  Rolls  of  the  years  1204-1227,  it  appeared  in  volume  II.,  page 
153.5     Stubbs  remarks  in  his  prefatory  note  that  the 

writ  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  extending  use  of  the  election  of 
representatives  to  act  for  the  shire,  in  matters  neither  judicial  nor 
exclusively  financial.  The  business  on  which  they  were  called  together, 
the  disputed  interpretation  of  some  articles  of  the  Great  Charter, 
although  not  distinctly  declared,  is  more  of  the  character  of  political 
deliberation  than  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  laid  before  them.  It 
is  not  however,  in  this  respect,  of  any  great  significance. 

It  seems  strange  that  he  did  not  remark  upon  the  assembly  feature 
of  the  writ.  The  gathering  at  Lincoln  of  thirty-two  representatives, 
four  from  each  of  eight  counties,  is  not  without  interest.  But 
neither  Stubbs  nor  the  Lords'  Committees  appear  to  have  noticed 
that  this  writ  was  cancelled.  On  September  2  the  king  wrote  to  the 
sheriffs  concerned  that  he  could  not  be  at  Lincoln  on  the  day  set  and 
that  no  one  was  to  be  sent  from  the  counties  on  this  business  until 

4  "  Rex  vicecomiti  Gloucestreseirae,  salutem.  Scias  quod,  ad  petitionem  mag- 
natum  nostrorum  qui  ad  mandatum  nostrum  nuper  convenerant  apud  Wintoniam, 
diem  statuimus,  videlicet  in  crastino  Sancti  Matthaei  Apostoli  anno  regni  nostro 
decimo,  apud  Lincolniam  ad  terminandum  contentiones  ortas  inter  quosdam  vice- 
comites  nostros  et  homines  comitatuum  suorum  super  quibusdam  articulis  con- 
tends in  carta  libertatis  eis  concessae ;  et  ideo  tibi  praecipimus  quod  si  qua 
hujusmodi  contentio  inter  te  et  homines  bailliae  tuae  orta  fuerit  pro  qua  averia 
sua  ceperis,  averia  ilia  eis  replegiari  facias  usque  ad  diem  praedictum,  et  in 
proximo  comitatu  tuo  dicas  militibus  et  probis  hominibus  bailliae  tuae  quod 
quatuor  de  legalioribus  et  discretioribus  militibus  ex  se  ipsis  eligant,  qui  ad  diem 
ilium  sint  apud  Lincolniam  pro  toto  comitatu,  ad  ostendendum  ibi  querelam  quam 
habent  versus  te  super  articulis  praedictis.  Et  tu  ipse  ibidem  sis  ad  ostendendum 
rationem  de  demanda  quam  inde  facies  versus  illos.  Et  habeas  ibi  nomina  militum 
et  hoc  breve.     Teste  me  ipso  apud  Wintoniam,  xxn.  die  Junii,  anno  etc.  decimo." 

"  Eodem  modo  scribitur  vicecomitihns  Dorset,  et  Sumerset. ;  Bedeford,  et 
Bukingeham. ;  Westmerilande ;  Norhamt. ;  Line."     Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  p.  353. 

s  Rotuli  Litterarum  Clausarum  (2  vols.,  London,  1S33-1844).  The  writ  is 
also  cited  in  those  volumes  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  commonly  known  under 
the  title  Members  of  Parliament  (3  vols.,  London,  1S78),  I.  1.  Here  it  stands 
between  the  second  of  the  1213  writs,  which  is  the  first  entry,  and  the  1254  writ. 
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further  word  from  him.6  This  indicates  that  the  king  had  intended 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting ;  also  that  the  proj  ect  was  not  given  up, 
but  merely  postponed.  Not  only  was  it  not  given  up,  but  as  time 
passed  it  appears  to  have  grown  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  those 
in  authority.  It  was  found  that  more  than  eight  counties  were  con- 
cerned; indeed  a  nation-wide  hearing  on  these  disputes  proved  nec- 
essary, and  on  August  13  of  the  following  year  this  writ  was  issued 
to  the  sheriffs  of  England : 

Rex  Vicecomiti  Cumberl'  salutem.  Precipimus  tibi  quod  in  pleno 
Comitatu  tuo  dicas  militibus  et  probis  hominibus  baillie  tue  quod  quatuor 
de  legalioribus  et  discretioribus  militibus  ex  se  ipsis  eligant  qui  sint 
coram  nobis  apud  Westm'  a  die  Sancti  Michaelis  in  tres  septimanas 
pro  toto  comitatu  ad  ostendendum  ibi  querelam  si  quam  habeant  ad- 
versum  te  super  articulis  contentis  in  carta  libertatis  eis  concesse  et 
tu  ipse  tunc  si9  ibi  ad  ostendendum  racionem  de  demanda  quam  inde 
facis  versus  illos.  .  .  .  Et  habeas  ibi  summonitores  et  nomina  militum  et 
perambulatorum  et  hoc  breve.  Teste  Rege  apud  Norhamt',  xm.  die 
Augusti  anno  etc.  undecimo. 

This  summons  was  sent  to  thirty-five  counties,  which  were  specified 
by  name.7 

The  language  of  the  writ  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  four  knights 
were  representatives ;  they  were  to  appear  pro  toto  comitatu.     It  is 

8  "  Rex  Vicecomiti  Sumerset'  et  Dorset'  salutem.  Scias  quod  pro  magnis  et 
arduis  negociis  nostris  quibus  oportebit  nos  intendere  non  possumus  apud  Line' 
venire  in  crastino  Sancti  Matthei  Apostoli  sicut  provisum  fuit  apud  Winton'  ad 
terminandum  contentiones  ortas  inter  quosdam  Vicecomites  nostros  et  homines 
Comitatuum  suorum  super  quibusdam  articulis  contentis  in  carta  libertatis  eis 
concesse.  Et  ideo  tibi  precipimus  quod  si  que  hujusmodi  contencio  orta  sit 
inter  te  et  homines  Comitatus  tui,  pro  qua  milites  et  homines  ejusdem  Comitatus 
illuc  essent  venturi ;  statim  visis  litteris  istis  clamari  facias  per  totam  bailliam 
tuam  ;  ne  occasione  predicta  aliquis  illuc  veniat;  donee  aliud  inde  preceperimus. 
Teste  Rege  apud  Wigorn  ',  n.  die  Septembris." 

"  Eodem  modo  scribitur  Vicecomitibus  Glouc',  Bedef  et  Buk',  Westemeril', 
Norhamp ',  Line'."     Rot.  Lift.  Clans.,  II.  154. 

"  This  specification  by  name  on  the  roll  was  undoubtedly  because  the  writs 
to  some  of  the  counties  included  also  the  following  summonses  and  commands 
relating  to  forest :  "  Summone  eciam  per  bonos  summonitores  omnes  forestarios 
de  feoda  in  baillia  tua  quod  tunc  sint  coram  nobis  ostensuri  quo  tempore  et 
per  quem  et  quo  waranto  baillias  suas  teneant.  Summone  eciam  per  bonos 
summonitores  omnes  illos  de  baillia  tua  qui  ante  perambulacionem  foreste  fac- 
tam  per  preceptum  nostrum  videlicet  post  confectionem  carte  nostre  de  libertate 
foreste  uei  sunt  libertate  foreste  de  chacia  videlicet  vel  quietancia  vel  aliqua 
alia  libertate  ad  forestam  pertinente  quod  tunc  sint  coram  nobis  ostensuri 
quo  tempore  et  per  quem  et  quo  waranto  ipsi  et  antecessores  sui  predictam  liber- 
tatem  habuerunt.  Diligenter  autem  inquiri  facias  qui  fuerint  perambulatores 
predicti  perambulacionis  et  eos  habeas  coram  nobis  ad  predictum  diem  ostensuros 
quare  per  preceptum  nostrum  eis  factum  de  predicta  perambulacione  facienda 
inter  partes  illas  comitatus  tui  que  foresta  fuerunt  ante  coronacionem  Henrici 
Regis  avi  nostri  et  partes  illas  que  postea  fuerunt  afforestate  deafforestaverunt  in 
perambulacione  sua  quasdam  partes  comitatus  tui  que  ante  predictam  coro- 
foresta    fuerunt.      Scire    eciam   nobis    facias    evidenter   et   distincte   ad 
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equally  certain  that  they  were  to  be  popularly  elected,  and  that  they 
were  to  come  up  from  their  respective  counties  to  meet  at  the  same 
place  and  time.  Of  the  generality  of  the  summons,  something 
further  must  be  said.  In  entering  the  1254  writ  on  the  roll,  no  list 
of  counties  was  given;  the  belief  that  it  was  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs 
is  based  upon  (1)  the  nature  of  the  business  disclosed  in  the  writ, 
viz.  a  money  grant;  (2)  words  which  precede  the  entry  on  the  roll 
of  the  writ  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham  :  "  Forma 
directa  magnatibus  et  vicecomitibus  Angliae " ;  (3)  the  official  cor- 
respondence relating  to  this  grant  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Royal  Letters  and  the  Foedera.  In  our  present  1227  writ,  a  list  of 
thirty-five  counties  is  given.  This  is  the  same  number  which  we  find 
named  in  the  "  returns  "  to  the  summons  to  the  Model  Parliament  of 
129s.8  But  at  both  these  dates  there  were,  according  to  general 
reckoning,  thirty-seven  counties.  A  scrutiny  of  the  lists  shows  that 
the  counties  not  appearing  on  the  roll  in  1295  were  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  those  not  appearing  in  1227  were  Westmoreland  and 
Cornwall.  But  one  does  not  doubt  that  all  thirty-seven  counties 
were  represented  in  the  Model  Parliament ;  the  writ  to  the  sheriff 

eundem  diem  quos  boscos  vel  quas  partes  de  dominicis  nostris  predicti  perambu- 
latores  deafforestaverunt  in  predicta  perambulacione  cum  de  dominicis  nostris 
deafforestandis  nullum  habuerint  warantum." 

In  this  form  the  writ  was  sent  to  Cumberland.  Lancashire,  York,  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Oxford. 
Without  the  forest  clauses  it  was  sent  to  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Rutland,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Berkshire,  Bedford,  and  Buckingham ;  but  with 
this  explanatory  note  appearing  on  the  roll :  "  quamvis  sint  imf  ra  forestam  non 
habuerunt  magnam  formam  eo  quod  quieti  fuerunt,  set  habuerunt  parvam  formam 
cum  Vicecomitibus  subscriptis."  Also  without  the  forest  clauses  (and  these  are 
the  counties  whose  sheriffs  are  referred  to  in  the  last  two  words  of  the  passage 
just  cited),  the  writ  was  sent  to  Northumberland,  Sussex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk.  These  writs  bear  the  same  date  and  were  sent  from  the  same 
place.  Rot.  Litt.  Claus.,  II.  212-213.  Stubbs's  only  notice  of  these  writs  is,  strangely 
enough,  under  the  caption,  "  The  remedial  measures  of  the  county  court  ",  where 
he  remarks  that  "  in  1226  and  1227,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the -counties,  Henry  III.  ordered  the  sheriffs  in  the  next  county  court  to 
bid  the  knights  and  good  men  of  the  county  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
four  lawful  and  discreet  knights  to  appear  at  Lincoln  and  Westminster  to  allege 
the  grounds  of  complaint  ".  Const.  Hist.,  §  208.  Hatschek,  who  repeats  Stubbs's 
reference  (Englische  Verfassungsgcschichte,  p.  212),  appears  not  to  lje  conscious 
that  more  than  a  single  county  sent  up  the  four  knights.  He  mentions  only 
Gloucester.  Obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the  shiremoot  was  the  prototype  in  little 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Stubbs  was  prone  to  exalt  its  functions  as  far  as  1254 
(e.  g.j  his  "case  of  the  shiremoot  of  Yorkshire  in  1220",  ibid.,  §209)  and  then 
failed  to  note  that  the  1254  case  was  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the 
county  courts  acted  authoritatively  on  taxation,  his  word  being  largely  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  1254  tradition. 

8  Parliamentary   Writs,   I.   34-45. 
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of  Lincoln  is  entered  in  the  roll  with  these  words  appended:  "  Con- 
similes  littere  diriguntur  singulis  Vicecomitibus  per  Angliam".8 
Some  accident  or  a  scribe's  carelessness  has  left  the  "returns"  in- 
complete. The  omission  of  Westmoreland  from  the  1227  list  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first 
summons  of  eight  counties  on  this  same  matter,  Westmoreland  was 
among  the  eight.10  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  year  later,  when  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  national  investigation  of  these 
troubles,  he  should  omit  one  of  the  first  counties  in  which  the  con- 
tentions had  become  acute.  As  to  Cornwall,  its  name  may  have  been 
omitted  for  the  same  reason;  but  Cornwall  was  still  in  a  primitive 
state  early  in  the  century,  and  it  may  be  that  a  summons  was  not 
sent  to  it.  Thus  evidence  of  the  national  character  of  this  assembly  • 
is  as  good  as  for  1254,  and  certainly  more  detailed;  it  is  the  same  as 
the  evidence  for  county  representation  in  the  Parliament  of  1295. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  next  whether  these  representative  knights, 
upon  their  gathering  at  Westminster,  became  in  any  way  associated 
with  a  general  meeting  of  the  greater  barons.  In  the  case  of  the 
1254  assembly,  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  there  was  some  such 
association,  foreshadowing  the  two-house  Parliament  of  a  later  day.11 
Professor  Adams  has  recently  argued,  as  it  seems  conclusively,  that 
the  council  before  which  the  knights  appeared  on  that  occasion  was 
not  a  great  council,  the  king's  council  in  continuous  session.12  Some 
study  of  the  language  of  the  period  adds  another  argument  leading 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Consilium,  the  word  used  in  this  instance, 
was,  in  addition  to  its  old  meaning  of  counsel,  from  the  beginning  of 
Henry  III.'s  reign,  used  regularly  for  the  smaller  assembly,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Privy  Council,  whereas  in  nearly  every  case  in  which 
a  large  assembly  of  barons  was  referred  to,  whether  in  chronicle 
or  official  record,  concilium  was  used.  Or  the  distinction  may  be 
expressed  in  this  way :  a  council  in  connection  with  which  a  date  was 
named,  indicating  limited  duration,  the  temporary  presence  of  many 
magnates,   was   concilium ;   advice,    deliberation,   or  the   counselling 

»  Parliamentary  Writs,  I.  33. 

1°  See  above,  note  4. 

11  Stubbs  states  :  "  The  regents  therefore  summoned  a  great  council  to  West- 
minster on  the  26th  of  April  [1254],  at  which  four  chosen  knights  from  each 
county,  and  representatives  of  the  clergy  of  each  diocese,  were  directed  to  report 
the  amount  of  aid  which  their  constituents  were  prepared  to  grant."  Constitu- 
tional History  (1875),  II.  68.  And  Medley  says,  "The  sheriffs  were  directed  to 
send  up  to  a  Council  at  Westminster  two  knights  chosen  by  the  county."  Constitu- 
tional History,  p.  131.  The  use  of  the  indefinite  article  makes  clear  the  implica- 
tion that  this  was  not  the  ordinary  king's  council. 

"  Adams,  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution,  pp.  320-321,  note  6. 
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body  that  was  in  continuous  session,  the  thing  made  up  of  the  king's 
consiliarii,  was  consilium.™  Nothing  is  said  of  the  body  before 
which  the  representatives  of  1227  were  expected  to  appear;  but  in 
view  of  the  very  many  and  continuous  activities  of  the  consilium 
throughout  the  minority  just  closed,  the  kind  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  meeting,  the  expected  presence  of  the  king,  and  the 
place  of  meeting,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  body  which  listened  to  county  representatives  twenty-seven 
years  later. 

The  main  purpose  of  assembling  these  knights  of  the  shire  was, 
it  is  clear,  to  get  information — information  of  an  unofficial  sort,  the 
people's  side  of  the  story.  But  they  did  not,  as  in  1254,  come  as 
instructed  delegates;  they  did  not  bear  the  record  or  findings  of  a 
local  assembly  which  had  deliberated  in  advance  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration.     They  were  juries   representing  the  honesty 

is  The  evidence  from  Henry  III.'s  reign  bearing  on  this  point  is  so  vast  as  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  here  of  anything  beyond  a  few  typical  portions  which 
will  illustrate  its  character  and  extent.  The  following  references  to  the  Close  and 
Patent  Rolls  for  the  two  years  1217  and  1218  all  show  consilium  used  to  indicate 
the  king's  council:  Close  Rolls,  I.  317,  320,  325  (bis),  335,  336,  348,  353,  354, 
357,  358,  360,  361  (ter),  363,  366,  376  (bis),  377  (bis),  378  (ter),  382,  383,  404, 
405;  Patent  Rolls,  1216-1225,  pp.  47,  48,  69,  86,  93,  108,  109,  no,  128,  129,  134,  181, 
183.  Especially  interesting  is  the  usage  on  p.  360  of  the  Close  Rolls  where  con- 
silium is  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb:  "Rex  Constabulario  de  Rokingeham  et 
Baillivis  suis  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  consilium  nostrum  inquisivit  per  dilectum  et 
fidelem  nostrum  Hugonem  de  Nevill'  quod  Willelmus  de  Duston'  fecit  essartum  ", 
and  that  on  p.  1S3  of  the  Patent  Rolls;  a  certain  election  to  the  church  of  Lismore 
in  Ireland  was  announced  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  legate,  "  coram  consilio 
nostro  .  .  .  Sed  statim  objectum  fuit  eis  a  consilio  nostro  quod  nulla  fuit  electio 
ilia,  nee  rite  celebrata  .  .  .  porrigentes  consilio  nostro  literas."  Note  that  some- 
thing was  done  before  the  council,  an  objection  was  made  by  the  council,  and 
letters  were  presented  to  the  council.  Surely  the  "  slow  and  subtle  process  "  of 
personification  had  begun.  I  have  found  but  one  exception  to  the  rule  in  the 
years  under  consideration :  on  p.  145  of  the  Patent  Rolls  concilium  is  used  where 
we  should  expect  consilium.  As  to  the  regular  uses  of  concilium  in  these  years, 
instances  may  be  found  in  Close  Rolls,  I.  319,  336,  349  ;  and  Patent  Rolls,  pp.  97,  99, 
103-104.  These  all  manifestly  refer  to  special  assemblies  of  the  magnates,  assem- 
blies called  for  specific  dates.  For  instance  (Pat.  Rolls,  p.  97),  "  YValterus  de 
Dunstanvile  et  Johannes  filius  Alani  habent  litteras  de  conductu,  duraturas  usque 
ad  concilium  quod  erit  a  die  Sancti  Michaelis  in  tres  septimanas."  On  pp.  100 
and  557  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  is  referred  to  as  con- 
cilium generate  and  concilium  Romanum.  To  select  a  later  period,  the  following 
references  from  the  volume  of  Close  Rolls  covering  1237-1242  (the  latest  yet 
printed  for  this  reign)  show  consilium  indicating  the  king's  council :  pp.  66,  190, 
252,  436,  444,  446  (bis),  453,  464,  467.  47°  (ter),  471,  473,  4S0  (bis),  481,  482, 
486,  489,  530.  I  have  found  one  exception  in  this  volume:  on  p.  491  concilio  is 
found  where  consilio  would  be  regular.  Possibly  this  is  a  typographical  error. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  occasions  of  doubt  in  transcribing  the  manuscript 
would  seldom  arise.  In  the  thirteenth-century  script,  the  distinction  between  .s 
and  c  was  very  sharp. 
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and  knowledge  of  their  respective  localities;  and  popularly  elected 
in  order  that  this  their  jury  character  might  not  be  contaminated  by 
shrieval  influence.  But  all  kinds  of  juries  did  more  than  furnish 
facts  in  a  mechanical  way;  to  some  extent  they  judged  facts,  even  at 
this  date.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  hundred  and  forty  knights 
from  all  parts  of  England  met  at  Westminster  on  a  mission  which 
must  have  interested  them  deeply  without  some  comparing  of  griev- 
ances, interchange  of  opinions,  or,  if  you  please,  deliberation.  And 
surely  the  subject-matter  was  political.  If  what  has  been  recently 
argued  of  the  knights  of  1254  be  accepted,"  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  assembled  representatives  of  county  and  borough  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century  resembled  in  function  the  representatives 
of  1227  rather  than  those  of  1254. 

II.  In  dealing  with  the  minor  and  partial  instances  of  concentra- 
tion which  are  scattered  through  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  convenient  to  group  those  of  a  similar  nature.  Con- 
centration of  borough  representatives,  even  from  very  limited  num- 
bers of  boroughs,  is  interesting  as  a  probable  source  of  the  idea  to 
which  afterwards  Simon  de  Montfort  and  others  gave  more  general 
application.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Cinque  Ports,  long  a  recog- 
nized group,  should  furnish  an  early  instance  and  it  is  surprising  what 
slight  account  has  been  taken  in  this  connection  of  the  king's  adapta- 
tion for  his  own  or  national  purposes  of  the  local  machinery  of  their 
assemblies.  In  1204  this  order  was  sent  in  the  king's  name  by 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter: 

Rex  etc.  Baronibus  quinque  portuum  salutem.  Mittimus  ad  vos 
venerabilem  patrem  nostrum  dominum  Cant'  Archiepiscopum  et  fidelem 
nostrum  R.  de  Cornhill'  Vicecomitem  de  Kent  vel  illos,  quos  idem 
Archiepiscopus  per  litteras  suas  patentes  loco  suo  mittere  voluerit;  ad 
loquendum  vobiscum  de  negociis  nostris.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus  quod 
ad  diem  et  locum  que  vobis  posuerit;  ad  illos  xn  vestrum  de  quolibet 
portu  veniatis,  et  servicium  nostrum  sicut  vobis  dicent  faciatis.  Ita 
quod  vobis  grates  scire  debeamus.  Teste  G.  filio  Petri  apud  Sanctum 
Albanum,  xxx.  die  Januarii.15 

Here  was  contemplated  an  assembly  of  sixty  burgesses,  twelve  from 
each  of  five  boroughs;  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  in 
much  the  same  language  as  in  the  well-known  summonses  of  1261 
and  1264.10    On  January  13,  1225,  the  king,  who  was  at  Romney, 

1*  See  above,  note   i. 

1*  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  p.   38. 

16  Stubbs,  Charters,  pp.  393,  403.  The  second  of  these,  which  contained  Simon's 
famous  extension  of  representation  to  boroughs,  treated  the  Cinque  Ports  as  a 
group,  and  asked  for  four  representatives  from  each  instead  of  the  two  asked  of 
each  of  the  other  boroughs.    See  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  app.  I.,  pp.  34-35. 
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addressed  an  order  to  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  convene  at  Sheppey  and  there  mutually  consider 
ways  and  means  of  defending  the  sea  against  the  king's  enemies. 
Then  follows  this  statement : 

Provisionem  autem  et  consilium  vestrum  nobis  scire  faciatis  apud 
London  in  crastino  Purificationis  Beate  Marie17  per  duos  de  discretiori- 
bus  et  legalioribus  hominibus  de  singulis  portubus  vestris,  sub  sigillis 
singulorum  portuum  vestrorum  ut,  habitis  consilio  vestro  et  prudencia 
vestra  unacum  consilio  magnatum  nostrorum  qui  tunc  ibi  nobiscum 
aderunt,  quod  sanius  et  consultius  nobis  et  regno  nostro  et  vobis  fuerit 
provideamus  de  premissis.18 

The  last  half  of  the  letter  contains  detailed  instructions  concerning 
the  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Sheppey  meeting  and  the  data  to 
be  carried  under  seal  to  London  by  the  legal  and  discreet  men. 
This  was,  on  a  small  scale,  the  device  used  in  1254.  The  two  men 
from  each  port  came  not  to  counsel  with  the  king  at  London,  but  to 
bear  the  record  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  locality.  Their  function 
was  even  more  like  that  of  the  four  knights  from  each  county  who 
in  1258  were  summoned  to  report  on  the  sheriffs'  abuses;  in  both 
cases  the  results  of  local  findings  were  brought  under  seal.  There  is, 
however,  in  this  case  no  indication  of  the  method  of  appointing  the 
two  legal  and  discreet  burgesses  ;19  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  were  not  to  present  their  report  to  the  king's  ordinary  council, 
for  the  words  magnatum  nostrorum  qui  tunc  ibi  nobiscum  aderunt 
show  the  expectation  of  some  special  assemblage  of  magnates  at  the 
time  appointed.  In  January,  1235,  a  somewhat  more  significant 
summons  was  issued. 

Rex  ballivis  suis  portus  Dovor'  salutem.  Mandamus  vobis,  firmiter 
injungentes  quatinus  xn  de  melioribus  hominibus  de  villa  vestra  venire 
faciatis  coram  nobis  apud  Dovor'  die  Dominica  proxima  post  instans 
festum  Purificationis  beate  Marie,  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negociis 
nostris.     Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  xxv.  die  Januarii. 

iT  An  examination  of  the  royal  itinerary  shows  the  king  in  London  on  the 
day  named. 

is  Patent  Rolls,  1216-1225,  p.  503. 

is  The  four  knights  were  appointed  by  the  central  government.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  1258  meeting,  see  Adams,  Origin  of  the  English  Constitution,  pp. 
323-324.  But  the  words  concilio  nostro  ibidem  cited  by  Professor  Adams  con- 
tain a  slip  in  transcription.  In  both  authorities  for  the  writ  (M.  Par.,  VI.  396; 
Ann.  Burton,  p.  456),  the  words  are  consilio  nostro  ibidem.  This  is  quite  as  we 
should  expect;  to  couple  the  possessive  pronoun  with  concilium  would  be  a  very 
unusual  way  of  referring  to  the  larger  meeting  of  magnates ;  whereas  it  has  just 
been  shown  (see  above,  note  13)  that  it  was  an  almost  unbroken  rule  at  this 
time  to  call  the  king's  council  consilium.  And  there  are  innumerable  instances 
of  the  coupling  of  nostrum  with  consilium  in  this  sense.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  council  to  which  the  representative  knights  reported  in  1258, 
as  in  1254. 
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Eodem  modo  mandatum  est  ballivis  portus  de  Heth',  Sandwico,  Hast- 
ing', de  sex  mittendis  ibidem,  Rumenal,  Rya,  Wincheles',  de  xviii.20 

Here,  besides  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  two  "  ancient  towns  "  of  Rye 
and  Winchelsea  were  asked  to  send  representatives  to  the  meeting 
at  Dover.  This  was  not  a  case  of  instructed  delegates  or  men  who 
bore  the  record,  but,  as  in  1204,  representatives  who  were  to  "  talk 
with  the  king  concerning  his  affairs  ".  The  size  of  the  meeting  is 
hard  to  determine.  Does  the  language  indicate  that  Hythe,  Sand- 
wich, and  Hastings  sent  six  each  or  six  altogether;  and  Romney, 
Rye,  and  Winchelsea  eighteen  each  or  eighteen  altogether?  On  the 
one  supposition,  the  meeting  consisted  of  eighty- four  burgesses;  on 
the  other,  of  thirty-six.  In  either  case  it  was  an  assembly  represent- 
ing seven  boroughs ;  and  the  king  was  in  Dover  when  it  met.21 

20  Close  Rolls,  1234-1237,  p.  161.  The  Rolls  throw  some  light  on  the  general 
situation.  The  king  had  recently  held  a  great  council  in  which  the  truce  with 
France  was  discussed.  The  most  critical  point  seems  to  have  been  the  demanded 
concession  of  the  island  of  Oleron  to  the  Count  of  La  Marche.  It  was  decided 
that  this  could  not  be  done,  and  the  entries  show  a  critical  situation  with  re- 
spect to  France.  On  the  same  day  that  this  summons  was  sent,  the  king  ordered 
all  the  ports  included  in  the  summons  and  several  more  not  to  allow  any  empty 
vessels  to  leave  those  ports  without  his  special  permission.  Ibid.,  pp.  160-161. 
There  were  many  grave  things  to  talk  about  at  the  Dover  meeting. 

=1  The  day  set  in  the  original  summons  was  later  changed  to  the  Wednesday 
following  the  Purification.  As  February  2  fell  on  Friday  in  1235,  the  meeting  must 
have  .been  held  February  7.  The  testes  show  that  the  king  reached  Dover  on  the 
seventh  and  remained  there  through  the  ninth.  Close  Rolls,  1234-1237,  pp.  46-47. 
A  letter  addressed  to  the  Cinque  Ports  in  September,  1240,  shows  that  a  number 
of  men  from  each  of  the  five  ports  had  recently  been  assembled  in  the  king's 
presence.  The  purpose  was  that  they  should  become  surety  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  ports  at  the  approaching  Yarmouth  fair. 
Nine  men,  mentioned  by  name,  thus  went  surety  for  Hastings,  "  una  cum  quibus- 
dam  aliis  de  portubus  de  Rumenal,  Heth',  Dovr',  et  Sandwic'  ".  Ibid.,  1237-1242, 
p.  242.  The  purpose  for  which  these  men  were  assembled  makes  the  case  less 
interesting  than  those  previously  cited  ;  yet  there  was  concentration  of  burgesses 
who  were  in  some  sort  representatives.  Also  of  some  interest  in  this  connection 
is  the  summoning  to  London  in  1252  of  Gascon  representatives  to  learn  their 
side  of  the  quarrel  with  Simon  de  Montfort.  On  May  15,  we  find  recorded, 
"  Extension,  until  the  Assumption,  of  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the  barons, 
citizens  and  other  magnates  of  Gascony,  summoned  before  the  king  in  England  to 
treat  of  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  that  land,  as  the  negotiations  had  been 
longer  than  was  expected."  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.,  1247-1258,  p.  139.  Here  was  a  sum- 
mons of  barons  and  citizens  to  come  from  their  localities  to  the  king,  and  an 
interesting  implication  that  citizens  may  be  regarded  as  magnates.  Matthew 
Paris  wrote  interestingly  of  the  same  episode :  "  Venerunt  de  Wasconia  archie- 
piscopus  Burdegalensis,  et  de  Regula  et  aliis  civitatibus  Wasconiae  magnates ; 
venientes  in  Angliam,  navigando  usque  Londonias,  invenerunt  ibidem  dominum 
regem."  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  London  the  Gascons  are  repre- 
sented as  saying :  "  Ostendimus  primo  vobis,  domine  rex  et  domine  comes  Ricarde, 
et  aliis  proceribus,  qui  ex  parte  domini  nostri  regis  hie  praesentes  existunt, 
literas  quas  nobiscum  attulimus  de  credentia  ex  omnibus  nobilibus  Wasconiae 
regis   fidelibus,   militibus,   civibus,   castellanis,   et   incolis,   qui   verba  querelae  suae 
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Consideration  of  these  instances  of  borough  representation  be- 
fore the  king,  slight  and  limited  as  they  were,  may  make  a  statement 
of  the  Tewkesbury  chronicler  appear  less  absurd  and  negligible  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  record  for  the  year  1237  stands 
this  curious  statement: 

Dominus  Henricus  rex  Angliae  exegit  tricesimam  omnium  mobilium 
et  immobilium  de  omnibus,  exceptis  Iudricis  et  equis,  circa  festum  Sancti 
Vincentii  apud  Londoniam  convocato  magno  colloquio  archiepiscoporum, 
episcoporum,  abbatum  et  priorum,  comitum  et  baronum,  civium  et  bur- 
gensium,  et  aliorum  multorum.22 

While  nearly  all  the  chronicles  of  the  time  tell  of  the  granting  of  the 
"  thirtieth  ",  few  say  anything  of  the  composition  of  the  assembly, 
and  there  is  no  mention,  beyond  the  passage  cited,  of  citizens  and 
burgesses.  However,  the  argument  from  silence  is  a  dangerous  one 
to  use  in  this  connection;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  a 
chronicler  tells  us  of  the  representative  elements  in  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort's  "parliament"  of  1265,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  Close  Roll 
record  of  the  summoning  writs,  we  should  be  reckoning  it  a  great 
council  of  the  ordinary  type.23     Aware  of  the  chroniclers'  point  of 

communiter  in  ore  nostro  posuerunt."  M.  Paris.  V.  288-295,  passim.  If  these  state- 
ments are  to  be  trusted,  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  Gascon  cities  sent  representa- 
tives; leading  citizens  were  considered  magnates  by  an  English  chronicler;  the 
citizens  and  others  summoned  came  as  instructed  representatives  of  the  whole 
Gascon  population ;  they  had  a  hearing  before  a  meeting  of  proceres  in  London. 

22  Ann.  de  Theokes.,  p.  102.  This  statement  is  recorded  in  the  text  as  under 
1236;  but  a  comparison  with  the  record  of  a  similar  tax  on  p.  105  and  with  the 
statements  in  other  chronicles  on  the  same  subject  convinces  one  that  this  was  the 
assembly  of  January,  1237,  and  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  weakness  to 
which  this  chronicler  was  prone,  viz.  mentioning  the  same  event  twice.  See 
Luard,  Preface,  p.  xxvi.  The  suggestion  that  this  was  the  "thirtieth"  of  1237 
was  made  to  me  by  Professor  G.  B.  Adams. 

23  For  example,  the  Dunstable  Annals,  pp.  235-236,  mentioned  the  famous 
"  parliament  "  thus :  "  Datus  est  dies  parliament  in  octabis  Sancti  Hilarii,  ubi 
fuerunt  dominus  rex,  S.  comes  Leicestriae,  G.  comes  Gloucestre,  episcopi,  et 
alii  magnates  quamplures."  And  the  Waverley  Annals,  p.  358,  "  In  crastino 
Sancti  Hillarii  factum  est  parliamentum  magnum  Londoniae,  ubi  pacificati  sunt 
comes  Glocestriae  et  comes  Leycestriae  Symon  de  Monteforti."  A  mass  of 
evidence  might  be  adduced  here  to  show  the  rapidly  growing  importance  of  the 
burgess  class  and  how  the  language  which  chroniclers  were  naturally  using 
assimilated  burgess  and  noble  and  blurred  most  of  the  technical  distinctions  of 
feudalism.  Magnates  was  at  this  time  a  most  vague  word  and  might  easily  include 
burgesses,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  was  often  specifically  applied.  In  1243,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  refused  entrance  into  his  city :  "  et  restiterunt  ei  major  et 
magnates  civitatis "  (Ann.  Dunst.,  pp.  162-163);  and  in  1252,  "  venit  archie- 
piscopus  et  magnates  de  Burdellis  apud  Westmonasterium  "  (ibid.,  p.  184).  Such 
lists  as  the  following  are  very  common :  "  Nos  autem  concessimus  predictis  archie- 
piscopis,  episcopis,  abbatibus,  prioribus,  comitibus,  baronibus,  et  aliis  magnatibus 
regni  nostri  quod  tarn  carta  nostra  de  foresta  quam  alia  de  libertatibus  " ;  this 
appears  in  the  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent  about  the  collection  of  the  "  thirtieth  " 
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view  and  their  habitually  slight  and  careless  mention  of  the  make-up 
of  councils,  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  several  ordinarily  reliable 
chronicles  failed  to  mention  citizens  and  burgesses  who  were  present 
than  how  one  equally  reliable  should  say  that  they  were  present 
when  they  were  not.24  But  the  official  record  in  the  Close  Rolls  is 
not  entirely  without  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Tewkesbury  state- 
ment. The  writ  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  ordering  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  the  "  thirtieth  "  contains  a  narrative  prefatory  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  was  authorized.  After  the 
greeting  to  the  sheriff,  a  part  of  the  first  sentence  reads: 

Scias  quod,  cum  in  octabis  Sancti  Hillarii  anno  etc.  xxi.  ad  mandatum 
nostrum  convenient  apud  Westmonasterium  archiepiscopi,  episcopi, 
abbates,  priores,  comites,  barones  totius  regni  nostri,  et  tractatum  habe- 
rent  nobiscum  de  statu  nostro  et  regni  nostri,  iidem  archiepiscopi, 
episcopi,  abbates,  priores,  et  clerici  terras  habentes  que  ad  ecclesias 
suas  non  pertinent,  comites,  barones,  milites  et  liberi  homines  pro  se  et 
suis  villanis  nobis  concesserunt.25 

granted  at  the  1237  assembly  under  discussion.  Close  Rolls,  1234-1237,  p.  546. 
Here  magnates  must  refer  to  some  class  below  the  baronage,  and  the  implication 
of  aliis  is  interesting.  The  practice  of  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  of  London  as  "barons"  and  "nobles"  is  so  much  a  matter  of  routine  knowl- 
edge as  to  need  no  insistence  here.  An  interesting  festive  assemblage  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  burgesses  is  described  in  Matthew  Paris  (IV.  255)  ;  the  king 
had  just  reached  Winchester  after  landing  at  Portsmouth  in  October,  1243,  on 
his  return  from  the  unfortunate  and  expensive  expedition  to  Gascony,  when 
"  voce  praeconia  per  expeditissimos  nuntios  destinatos  jussit  proclamari,  ut  ex 
qualibet  civitate  vel  burgo  quatuor  cives  vel  burgenses  honorabiliores  obviam  ei 
procederent  in  vestibus  preciosis  et  equis  desiderabilibus.  Unde  ad  praeceptum 
suum  et  edictum  intransgressibile,  coacti  sunt  multi  de  ultimis  finibus  regni,  non 
sine  multis  expensis  et  laboribus,  obviam  ipsi  occursando  properare."  That  this 
was  not  all  for  show,  but  that  the  king  had  a  business  purpose  underneath,  for 
which  taxation  would  not  be  a  serious  misnomer,  is  shown  by  the  statement  in 
the  next  sentence  that  these  citizens  and  burgesses  "pacified  "  him  (regem  .  .  . 
pacaverunt)  with  donis  diversis  et  impreciabilibus.  When,  the  next  month,  his 
mother-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Provence,  was  to  land  in  England,  "  Ipsamque 
infiniti  nobiles  Angliae,  non  sine  mora  nimis  sumptuosa,  super  litus  maris  jussu 
regis  expectarunt.  .  .  .  Venerunt  autem  obviam  ei  etiam  de  remotis  Angliae  parti- 
bus  et  Scotiae  conterminis  multi  nobiles,  jussu  regio  coarctante."  Ibid.,  p.  261. 
The  parallelism  of  the  passages  and  the  closeness  of  the  time  make  one  question 
whether  burgenses  honorabiliores  were  not  included  in  the  nobiles  on  this  second 
occasion.  Henry  III.  was  a  man  to  enjoy  this  furtive  method  of  bleeding  his 
boroughs. 

2-4  The  Tewkesbury  Annals  are  a  contemporary  record  of  this  period.  Luard, 
the  editor  in  the  Rolls  series,  says:  "The  annals  are  not  free  from  errors,  though 
these  generally  occur  in  the  earlier  years  and  are  not  of  great  importance.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  less  care  was  always  taken  in  transcribing  the  earlier  years 
from  a  borrowed  MS.,  than  when  the  contemporary  events  were  written  down 
from  year  to  year,  probably  by  the  actual  composer  of  the  narrative."  And  he 
concludes  his  discussion  by  remarking:  "On  the  whole,  this  chronicle  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  curious  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  time." 
Preface,  pp.  xxvi.,  xxvii. 

=5  Close  Rolls,    1234-1237,  p.   545. 
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Is  there  not  here  some  indication  of  assenting  or  granting  knights 
and  freemen  at  the  meeting?  The  first  list  is  evidently  the  routine, 
formal  list  of  those  regularly  summoned  to  a  great  council;  but  note 
the  force  of  the  iidem  introducing  the  second  list.  The  lists  overlap, 
but  the  great  barons  were  there  in  two  capacities :  things  were  done 
"before"  them,  and  their  presence  lent  regularity  and  sanction; 
but  they  were  interested  in  the  "  thirtieth  ",  and  they  doubtless  de- 
bated it  and  conceded  it  in  informal  and  vital  fashion.  Beyond 
them  in  the  second  list  are  certain  churchmen,  knights,  and  freemen 
who  would  not  be  there  regularly;  but  may  not  some  knights  and 
burgesses  have  been  called  in,  as  later,  to  plan  the  assessment,  and 
through  their  concession,  the  better  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
classes  which  they  represented?  It  may  be  urged  that  the  language 
indicates  nothing  more  than  that  all  assented  in  that  all  made  no  ob- 
jection and  all  paid.  But  the  distinction  made  between  the  active 
and  passive  attitude  of  the  freemen  and  villeins  is  bound  to  suggest 
that  the  former  did  some  real  assenting;  furthermore  when  the  writ 
was  worded  the  knights  and  freemen  as  individuals  throughout  the 
country  had  had  no  chance  to  assent  in  any  fashion.-6 

There  remain  to  mention  three  or  four  anomalous  cases  of  con- 
centration in  this  period,  which,  while  they  do  not  relate  to  those 
general  classes  of  society  or  units  of  population  later  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  show  that  concentration,  by  means  of 
representatives  or  without,  was  becoming  a  routine  device  of  the 
central  government;  when  the  king  wished  to  consult,  or  do  any 
other  kind  of  'business  with,  a  widely  scattered  class  of  people,  here 
was  a  method  in  sufficiently  common  use  immediately  to  suggest 
itself. 

In  1207  the  king  sent  an  inclusive  summons  to  those  having  to  do 
with  the  coinage,  in  sixteen  specified  cities  or  boroughs,  to  assemble 
at  Westminster  on  a  day  named : 

26  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  occasional  presence  at  a  great  council  of 
an  element  besides  the  formal  baronial  group  was  a  great  novelty.  An  analysis 
of  the  lists  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  is  interesting.  The 
Assize  of  Northampton  and  the  assignment  of  circuits  to  itinerant  justices  were 
the  result  of  a  council  in  1176  thus  described:  "  Venit  dominus  rex  usque  North- 
amtoniam,  el  magnum  ibi  celebravit  concilium  de  statutis  regni  £ui,  coram  epis- 
copis  et  comitibus  et  baronibus  terrae  suae ;  et  coram  eis  per  consilium  regis 
Henrici  filii  sui,  et  per  consilium  comitum  et  baronum  et  militum  et  hominum 
suorum,  hanc  subscriptam  assisam  fecit,  et  earn  teneri  praecepit."  Bened.  Abb., 
p.  107.  In  Diceto,  I.  404,  the  same  meeting  is  referred  to:  "Rex,  juxta  consilium 
filii  sui  regis,  coram  episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  militibus,  et  aliis  hominibus 
suis  in  hoc  consentientibus,  constituit."  A  slight  variation  in  the  split  of  the 
lists  between  these  sources  ;  but  is  it  not  noteworthy  that  two  such  reliable  and 
contemporaneous  chronicles  tell  of  an  assembly  so  inclusive  as  this,  and  both 
implying  that  elements  were  there  in  different  capacities? 
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Rex  etc.  omnibus  monetariis  et  examinatoribus  monete  et  custodibus 
cuneorum  Lond'  salutem.  Precipimus  vobis  quod  sicut  vos  et  vestra 
diligitis  statim  visis  litteris  istis  signetis  sigillis  vestris  omnes  cuneos 
vestros  et  sitis  cum  illis  apud  Westm'  a  crastino  Sancti  Dionis'  in  xv 
dies  audituri  preceptum  nostrum.  Et  faciatis  scire  omnibus  operatoribus 
monete  de  civitate  vestra,  et  eis  qui  sciunt  dare  consilium  ad  faciendam 
monetam,  quod  tunc  sint  ibi  vobiscum  et  habeatis  ibi  has  litteras.  T. 
domino  P.  Winton'  Episcopo  apud  Westm',  vn.  die  Octobr'.  Sub 
eadem  forma  scribitur  omnibus  monetariis  et  examinatoribus  monete 
et  custodibus  cuneorum  Winton',  Exon',  Cicestr',  Cantuar',  Roffam, 
Gipeswic',  Norwic',  Lenn',  Line',  Eborac',  Cardull',  Norht',  Oxon', 
Sancti  Edmund',  Dunolm'.27 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  they  came  to  hear  the  king's  com- 
mand, yet  he  wished  to  have  present  those  who  sciunt  dare  consilium 
ad  faciendam  monetam ;  his  command  was  to  follow  a  consultation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  summonses  to  the  1227  assembly, 
discussed  above,  the  writs  addressed  to  nineteen  of  the  thirty-five 
counties  contained  clauses  relating  to  the  forest.  These  clauses  were 
summonses  to  the  following:  (a)  all  foresters;  (b)  those  who  had 
enjoyed  any  liberty  pertaining  to  the  forest  before  the  perambulation 
of  the  forest  made  by  the  king's  command;  (c)  those  who  had  con- 
ducted said  perambulation.  In  each  instance  the  purpose  of  the 
summons  was  made  clear.28  Adding  these  people  from  nineteen 
counties  to  the  four  representative  knights  from  thirty-five  counties, 
it  seems  that  a  large  assemblage  indeed  must  have  gathered  at  West- 
minster. However,  the  business  of  the  representative  portion  was 
surely  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  forest  portion.  But  the  latter 
must  be  reckoned  concentration  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  business 
that  was  usually  conducted  by  royal  commission  from  county  to 
county. 

The  following  writ,  ordering  various  assemblages  of  the  non- 
feudal  abbots  and  priors,  was  issued  in  1235 : 

Mandatum  est  vicecomiti  Oxonie  quod  omnes  abbates  et  priores  de 
comitatu  suo,  qui  non  tenent  de  rege  in  capite  per  servicium  militare, 
cujuscumque  ordinis  preter  ordinem  Cysterciensem  et  Premonstratensem, 
venire  faciat  coram  rege  apud  Wudestok'  in  crastino  Sancte  Marie 
Magdalene,  anno  etc.  xix.  ad  loquendum  cum  rege  de  negotiis  suis  que 
eis  habet  exponenda.     Teste  rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  xvi.  die  Julii. 

Eodem  modo  scribitur  vicecomitibus  Heref,  Glouc',  Wigornie,  apud 
Glouc'  die  Veneris  proximo  sequente;  Dors'  et  Sumers',  apud  Bathon- 
iam  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula;  Wilt',  et  Suht'  apud  Merleberg' 
Dominica  proximo  sequente;  Berk'  et  Buk',  apud  Rading'  in  octabis 
Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula;  In  crastino  Assumptionis  apud  Lond',  Kancie, 
Sussex,  Midd',  Essex'  et  Hertf,   Surr',  Norf  et  SufF;  Norht',  Cante- 

=7  Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  p.  76. 
28  See  above,  note  7. 
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brigie,  Hunt',  Bed',  et  Buk',  apud  Norhampt'  die  Martis  post  festum 
Sancti  Batholomei;  Notingh'  et  Derb',  War'  et  Leic',  Staff'  et  Salopie, 
Lincoln',  Eboraci,  apud  Noting'  die  Dominica  in  Nativitate  Beate 
Marie.29 

Here  were  thirty-one  counties  arranged  in  two  groups  of  eight,  one 
of  five,  one  of  three,  three  of  two,  and  the  single  count)'  of  Oxford. 
It  seems  a  method  half-way  between  the  old  county-to-county  con- 
duct of  royal  business  and  the  labor-  and  time-saving  scheme  of  a 
single  central  assembly.  The  entries  in  the  Close  Rolls  show  that 
the  king  followed  out  the  programme,  and  was  in  the  designated 
places  on  the  designated  dates  or  was  near  enough  so  that  he  could 
easily  reach  the  meeting  on  the  day  set.30  The  phrase  "  ad  loquen- 
dum  cum  rege  de  negotiis  suis  "  has  a  familiar  sound. 

In  1 23 1  a  writ  was  issued  by  the  king  ordering  six  Jews  from 
each  town  in  England  in  which  there  were  Jews  to  assemble  at  West- 
minster on  a  certain  day.  The  writ  itself  best  sets  forth  the  purpose, 
and  the  form  and  language  are  worth  noting : 

Mandatum  est  vicecomiti  Kancie  quod  sicut  seipsum  et  omnia  sua 
diligit,  venire  faciat  coram  rege  apud  Westmonasterium  a  die  Pasche  in 
xv  dies,  sex  de  ditioribus  et  potentioribus  Judeis  ville  Cantuarie  et  toti- 
dem  de  villa  Roffe,  ad  audiendum  ibidem  preceptum  regis,  ita  quod  ad 
eundem  terminum  habeant  ibidem  omnia  arreragia  sua  propria  sine  omni 
dilatione,  similiter  et  areragia  omnium  Judeorum  predictarum  villarum 
que  regi  debent,  tam  de  tallagio  viii  milium  marcarum,  quam  de  tallagio 
vi  milium  marcarum ;  et  preterea  id  quod  ad  Judeos  predictarum  villarum 
communiter  pertinet  regi  reddendum  de  mille  marcis  que  regi  promisse 
fuerunt  nomine  omnium  Judeorum  Anglie  pro  respectu  habendo  de 
quibusdam  debitis  que  ab  eis  exigebantur.  Ea  autem  diligentia  hoc 
preceptum  regis  exequatur  ne  pro  defectu  sui  ad  eum  rex  se  graviter 
capere  debeat.  Et  habeat  ibi  nomina  illorum  sex  Judeorum  et  hoc  breve. 
Teste  ut  supra.  [Apud  Clarend',  xxvi.  die  March.]  Eodem  modo 
scribitur  omnibus  vicecomitibus  Anglie  in  quorum  ballivis  sunt  Judei 
regis.31 

A  central  representative  assembly  of  considerable  extent  was  to  be 
held,  albeit  of  Jews.  If  financial  negotiations  with  the  Jews  could 
be  more  conveniently  conducted  in  this  way,  why  could  not  the  same 

-v  Close  Rolls,   1234-1237,  pp.   187-188. 

30  An  examination  of  the  king's  itinerary  is  necessary  before  one  can  be 
perfectly  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  laconic  entry.  Otherwise  one  might  not 
be  convinced  that  the  apud  Glouc',  apud  Bathonian,  etc.,  did  not  refer  to  the 
places  whence  the  various  writs  were  sent  rather  than  to  the  places  appointed  for 
future  meetings.  But  the  testes  leave  no  doubt :  Monday,  July  23,  the  king  was  in 
Woodstock,  the  Friday  following  in  Gloucester;  on  four  out  of  the  other  six  dates 
the  testes  show  him  less  than  a  day's  journey  from  the  appointed  place,  and  on 
the  remaining  two  in  the  place.  Ibid.,  pp.  120-140,  passim.  Considering  the  extent 
of  the  indicated  circuit,  the  correspondence  of  the  royal  itinerary  cannot  be  set 
down  to  chance. 

si  Close  Rolls,   1227-1231,  p.  580. 
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method  be  applied  to  the  Gentile  population  of  the  boroughs?  A 
similar  meeting  was  called  in  1241,  in  which  the  number  of  repre- 
sentative Jews  from  each  town  was  to  be  based  upon  the  extent  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  each  and  was  left  to  the  sheriffs'  discretion. 
The  writ  was  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  eighteen  specified  counties, 
besides  London;  and  the  business  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more 
deliberative  nature :  "  ad  tractandum  nobiscum  tarn  de  nostra  quam 
sua  utilitate  ",32 

Albert  Beebe  White. 

32  Close  Rolls,   1237-1242,  pp.  346-347. 
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Burke,  in  opposing  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  Pitt's  "  rat 
catching"  policy  of  financial  reform,  taunted  him  with  "hunting 
in  holes  and  corners  ".2  The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  attempts  to  search  for  unexplored  fields  of  histori- 
cal investigation.  One  who  peruses  wearisome  lists  of  German 
doctoral  dissertations  is  apt  to  become  as  "  bewildered  and  amazed  " 
as  Henry  VIII.  when  he  first  gazed  upon  the  stolidity  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  to  turn  away  equally  "  sad  and  pensive  ".  There  are 
obviously  two  types  of  investigator — I  beg  to  be  excused  from 
"  researcher  " — one  with  the  genius,  all  too  rare,  of  interpreting 
existing  material  in  a  new  light,  the  other  who  is  enterprising  or  for- 
tunate enough  either  to  dig  up  fresh  sources  of  information  or  to 
discover  unexplored  fields  of  study.  Rich  rewards  are,  in  my 
opinion,  open  to  the  historian  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  legal 
materials  relating  to  modern  English  affairs.  While,  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  threading  one's  way  through  the  "  tor- 
tuous, ungodly  jungle"  of  the  law,  epoch-making  work  on  the  medi- 
eval period  has  nevertheless  been  done,  the  later  centuries  have  been 
strangely  neglected. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  weight  of  emphasis.  During  the  generations  following  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  primary  interest  centred  in  constitu- 
tion-making, the  best  efforts  of  scholars  were  devoted  to  political  and 
constitutional  questions;  with  the  amazing  industrial  development 
which  followed,  involving  hosts  of  new  problems,  economic  history, 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  economic  phases  of  history,  crowded  to 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Now,  since  law  reform  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  vital  issue,  the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  are  claiming 
more  and  more  attention.  From  the  beginnings  of  the  profession 
the  lawyers  have  been  in  evidence  as  politicians  and  historians.  Our 
English  ancestors  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  a  prone- 
ness  to  distrust  their  activities  in  the  former  of  these  fields.     A 

1  A  paper  read  in  the  conference  on  modern  English  history  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  Charleston,  December  29,   1913. 

2  Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (cab.  ed.,  1902),  V.  301,  citing 
Parliamentary  History,  XXV.  369-373. 
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statute  of  1372  aimed  to  exclude  men  of  law  from  the  Commons, 
and  the  "  unlearned  Parliament "  of  1404  was  the  result  of  a  royal 
writ  with  the  same  end  in  view,  while  in  1620  James  I.  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  his  subjects  should  not  elect  "curious 
and  wrangling  lawyers  who  may  seek  reputation  by  stirring  needless 
questions  ".3  Historians,  too,  have  looked  askance  at  them,  and  to 
some  extent  not  without  reason.  Sir  Edward  Coke — much  as  we 
owe  to  that  "monster  of  learning" — was  a  furious  partizan,  who, 
it  is  to  be  feared — if  I  may  adapt  Disraeli's  famous  phrase  in  ref- 
erence to  his  novels — when  he  was  hard  pressed  for  a  precedent 
provided  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  often  inaccurate,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  at  least  some  of  the  traditional  errors  which  like  barnacles 
have  clung  to  our  interpretation  of  Magna  Carta  for  centuries. 
Blackstone,  also,  in  spite  of  his  great  services,  did  not  make  the  best 
even  of  the  limited  material  which  he  had  at  his  disposal.  Like 
Coke,  and  many  another  lawyer,  he  was  inclined  to  interpret  the  past 
in  the  light  of  the  present,  to  picture  to  us  the  institution  of  legal 
theory  rather  than  what  had  actually  existed  in  practice,  and  he  has 
led  many  generations  of  lawyers  astray  on  the  true  nature  of  medi- 
eval feudalism.  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices 
are  marred  by  the  plagiarisms  and  misrepresentations  of  facts. 
While  history  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  lawyers  of  the  old  school 
a  new  type  has  arisen  in  the  last  two  generations  who  have  more 
than  atoned  for  the  shortcomings  of  their  predecessors.  It  would 
carry  me  too  far  astray  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnificent  achievements  of  Maitland,  of  Pollock,  of 
Liebermann,  in  the  medieval  field,  of  the  valiant  work  of  Holds- 
worth  and  Jenks,  and  of  such  excellent  special  treatises  as  Stephen's 
Criminal  Law,  Pike's  History  of  Crime,  Holmes's  Common  Laiv, 
Thayer's  Treatise  on  Evidence,  and  Digby's  Real  Property.  Never- 
theless, there  is  still  much  virgin  soil  to  be  tilled,  particularly  in  the 
period  from  the  Reformation  onwards. 

However,  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  law, 
but  rather  with  the  possibilities  which  legal  materials  furnish  to  the 
student  of  political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions.  These  mate- 
rials fall  into  two  broad  groups — the  central  and  the  local.  One 
naturally  thinks  first  of  the  statutes,  and,  though  many  have  studied 
them  with  great  care,  their  yield  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted. 
But  the  sources  which  offer  the  greatest  promise  are  the  court  re- 
ports.4    For  example,  the  statement  of  Stephen  might  be  tested  that 

3  E.  G.   Porritt,   The  Unreformed  House  of  Commons,  I.  381. 
*  Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  to  be  studied  with  caution, 
for,  at  least  as  late  as  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  they  were  submitted  to  the  judges 
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prisoners  on  trial  for  treason  were  in  practice  no  better  off  after  the 
celebrated  act  of  16965  than  before.  To  take  another  case.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  very  severity  of  the  criminal  code  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  defeated  its  own  ends ; 
that  justices  and  juries  refused  to  condemn  to  death  those  who  were 
guilty  of  minor  offenses.  Another  explanation  has  been  suggested 
on  which  a  study  of  trials  and  court  records  might  throw  some  light, 
namely,  that  large  cities,  notably  London,  were  lamentably  policed 
by  inept  parish  constables  and  superannuated  Dogberries  supposed  to 
act  as  watchmen,  so  that  witnesses  and  prosecutors  often  failed  to 
appear  against  the  accused  for  fear  of  the  almost  certain  vengeance 
of  highly  organized  bands  of  ruffians  who  were  suffered  with  im- 
punity. Charges  like  that  of  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  delivered  in  1796,  in 
consequence  of  the  scandalous  playing  of  faro  in  the  houses  of  certain 
ladies  of  high  rank,  a  charge  in  which  he  threatened  to  send  even  the 
first  in  the  land  to  the  pillory  if  convicted  before  him,  give  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  period.6  At  the  risk  of 
being  dubbed  a  "  snapper-up  of  ill-considered  trifles  "  I  might  point 
out  that  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Mohun  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  we  may  learn  at  what  time  plays  began  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.7 

More  important,  the  judges  reflected  the  current  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  day  and  did  much  to  mould  the  law  which  they  were 
supposed  to  interpret.8     As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  often  very  difficult 

before  publication,  who,  in  order  to  enhance  their  reputation  for  wit  and  learning, 
often  revised  what  they  had  actually  said  during  the  trial.  This  fact,  reported  with 
some  flourish  in  the  Athenaeum  a  few  years  ago  and  reprinted  in  the  Nation,  had 
been  pointed  out  more  than  two  generations  earlier. 

5  7  and  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  3. 

6  Gillray's  caricature  of  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  offenders  standing  in 
the  pillory  as  "Faro's  Daughters"  is  famous.  Traill,  Social  England  (.1904),  V. 
68!,  682,  and  Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  VII.   195. 

t  State  Trials.  XII.  962. 

s  This  is  admirably  brought  out  by  C.  G.  Robertson,  Hanoverian  England, 
pp.  194-195.  "  Subject  to  the  sovereign  power  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  law  ", 
he  says,  "  judicial  decisions  cumulatively  tend  to  become  additions  to  the  law, 
though  they  claim  to  be  only  interpretations  of  it.  And  cases  such  as  Rex  v. 
Tubbs,  Entick  v.  Carrington,  Stock-dale  v.  Hansard,  and  the  numerous  decisions  on 
the  law  of  libel  in  the  eighteenth  century,  illustrate  how  much  '  judge-made  law  ' 
can  broaden  or  diminish,  without  legislative  intervention,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject and  modify  or  alter  relations  between  the  executive  and  the  ordinary  citizen 
.  .  .  the  decisions  of  the  courts  from  epoch  to  epoch  exemplify  the  subtle  influ- 
ence on  the  judges  of  contemporary  or  anarchistic  constitutional  and  philosophical 
principles  and  the  connection  between  law  and  public  opinion.  The  eighteenth 
century  citizen  compared  with  today  enjoyed  a  very  limited  right  of  free  criti- 
cism and  free  speech.  The  criminality  of  a  libel  (until  Fox's  Act  in  1792)  was 
determined  not  by  the  jury  but  by  the  judge,  and  even  such  judges  as  Holt,  who 
defended   (1701)   popular  rights  against  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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to  trace  the  influence  of  a  political  theorist  on  the  public  opinion  of 
a  past  age ;  but  in  the  charges  and  decisions  of  the  judges  we  have  no 
mere  speculative  vaporizings  but  tangible  applications  of  current  opin- 
ions. As  to  the  second,  the  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  few  im- 
portant changes  were  made  by  statute  under  William,  Anne,  and  the 
first  two  Georges,9  and  most  of  the  innovations  of  the  period  are  the 
result  of  judge-made  law.  Also,  many  offenses  lingered  on  the 
statute-book  and  many  practices  were  recognized  by  common  law 
long  after  they  had  become  obsolete  in  practice ;  e.  g.,  trial  by 
battle  was  legal  till  1819.10  A  study  of  actual  cases  illustrates  most 
strikingly  the  difference  between  the  judges  before  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  particularly  after  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701 
in  which  a  notable  clause  changed  the  judicial  tenure  from  durante 
bene  placito  to  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  Benjamin  Harris,  32  Charles  II.,  1680,  charged  with  "  causing  to 
be  printed  and  sold  a  libellous  pamphlet",  the  jury  tried  to  find 
Harris  guilty  "only  of  selling  the  book",  but,  under  pressure  from 
the  judge,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  charge  of  Scroggs 
is  typical  of  that  period : 

As  for  this  book  in  particular ;  you  can  hardly  read  a  more  base  and 
pernicious  book,  to  put  us  all  into  a  flame.  .  .  .  Except  the  writer  of  it. 
there  cannot  be  a  worse  man  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Harris,  if  you 
expect  any  thing  in  this  world,  of  this  kind  of  favour,  you  must  find 
out  the  author;  for  he  must  be  a  rebellious,  and  villainous  traitor.  .  .  . 
You  [the  jury]  have  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  give  your  verdict.11 

Compare  this  with  the  charge  of  Holt  in  the  case  of  John  Tutchin, 
3  Anne,  1704,  in  which,  though  expressing  strong  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  libel  on  the  government,  he  ends  by  saying :  "  Gentle- 
started  from  a  theory  of  the  functions  of  government  and  the  relations  of  the 
state  to  its  members  directly  antithetical  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  right  to  criticize  the  established  executive.  The  revolt  of 
isolated  judges,  such  as  Camden  (1765),  aided  by  an  increasing  force  of  public 
opinion,  against  the  principles  of  state  action  enforced  by  the  courts,  is  part  of  the 
revolution  in  the  theory  of  the  state's  functions  which  was  bound  up  with  a  new 
conception  of  civic  liberty  and  with  a  demand  for  its  recognition  in  the  general 
law  of  the  land."  In  his  Select  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Documents,  Mr.  Robertson 
prints  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  important  state  trials  which  I  have  selected 
for  illustration. 

3  Among  the  few  to  be  noted  are  :  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales;  the  extension  of  benefit  of  clergy  to  women;  the  right  of  the  owner  of 
personal  property  to  bequeath  it  as  he  saw  fit  throughout  England ;  an  act  giving 
promissory  notes  the  character  of  negotiable  instruments;  another  rendering  void 
securities  given  for  money  lost  in  games,  or  betting  on  players.  Traill,  Social 
England.  V.  47-50.     For  improvements  in  the  law  of  copyright  see  ibid.,  pp.  51-54. 

10  It  was  abolished  by  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  56.  See  case  of  Ashford  v.  Thornton, 
18 18,   1   Barnewall  and  Alderson  405. 

estate  Trials,  VII.  930. 
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men,  I  must  leave  it  to  you;  if  you  are  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of 
composing  .  .  .  these  papers  at  London  you  are  to  find  him  guilty."12 
To  go  back  again  to  the  Restoration  period :  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London  (33-35  Charles  II.,  1681- 
1683)  Jones,  J.,  referred  to  the  petition  from  the  common  council 
begging  Charles  to  call  a  Parliament  as  "  so  scandalous  to  the  king 
...  so  dangerously  tending  to  the  seduction  of  his  subjects,  to  a  dis- 
like and  hatred  of  his  person  and  government,  and  so  evidently  tend- 
ing to  sedition  thereby  and  rebellion,  as  another  just  cause  of  for- 
feiture ".13  In  the  impeachment  of  Henry  Sacheverell  we  get  lumi- 
nous evidences  of  the  political  thinking  of  the  post-Revolution 
judges:  e.  g., 

The  nature  of  our  constitution  is  that  of  a  limited  monarchy  wherein 
the  supreme  power  is  communicated  and  divided  between  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  though  the  executive  power  and  administration  be  wholly 
in  the  Crown.  The  terms  of  such  a  constitution  do  not  only  suppose 
but  express  an  original  contract  between  Crown  and  People  by  which 
the  supreme  power  was  (by  mutual  consent  and  not  by  accident) 
limited  and  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one:  and  the  uniform  preserva- 
tion of  such  constitution  for  so  many  ages  without  fundamental  changes, 
demonstrates  to  your  lordships  the  continuance  of  the  same  contract.14 

Lord  Camden's  opinion  in  Entick  v.  Carrington  (6  George  III., 
1766),  which  decided  the  illegality  of  general  warrants,  contains  a 
notable  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  king's 
ministers  and  also  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  which  he 
declared  did  not  "enlarge  the  liberty  of  the  subject  but  gave  it  a 
better  security  ".15  His  reply  to  the  contention  that  there  had  been 
a  general  submission  to  general  warrants16  and  his  assertion  that 
"  if  the  King  has  no  power  to  declare  when  law  ought  to  be  violated 
for  reasons  of  state,  I  am  sure  we  his  judges  have  no  such  preroga- 
tive ",  mark  striking  advances  over  the  attitude  of  the  Stuart  judges, 
though  Camden  was  a  pioneer  in  his  own  generation.17  In  view  of 
the  present  agitation  over  recall,  the  following  statement  of  Lord 
Mansfield  may  not  be  without  interest : 

12  Ibid.,  XIV.  1.29. 

13  Ibid.,  VIII.   1272- 
i*Ibid.,  XV.  61. 

15  Ibid.,  XIX.    1068. 

^State  Trials,  XIX.   1068. 

is  He  said  in  part :  "  There  has  been  a  submission  of  guilt  and  poverty  to 
power  and  the  terror  of  punishment.  But  it  would  be  strange  doctrine  to  assert 
that  all  the  people  of  this  land  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  universal  law, 
which  a  few  criminal  booksellers  have  been  afraid  to  dispute."    Ibid.,  p.  106S. 

it  His  declaration  that  the  criminal  law  has  no  such  process  as  that  employed 
in  the  case  of  libel  for  seizing  papers  contains  the  following  striking  statement : 
"  Whether  this  proceedeth  from  the  gentleness  of  the  law  toward  criminals,  or 
from  a  consideration  that  such  a  power  would  be  more  pernicious  to  the  inno- 
cent than  useful  to  the  public,  I  will  not  say."     Ibid.,  p.  1073. 
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Jealousy  of  leaving  the  law  to  the  court,  as  in  other  cases,  so  in 
the  case  of  libels,  is  now  in  the  present  state  of  things,  puerile  rant  and 
declamation.  The  judges  are  totally  independent  of  the  minister  that 
may  happen  to  be,  and  of  the  king  himself.  Their  temptation  is  rather 
to  the  popularity  of  the  day.  But  I  agree  with  the  observation  cited 
by  Mr.  Cowper  from  Mr.  J.  Foster  "  that  a  popular  judge  is  an  odious 
and  pernicious  character".18 

The  same  judgment  contains  sound  doctrine  on  the  function  of  a 
jury. 

Such  signs  of  advance  as  may  be  noted  on  the  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth-century judges  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  was  not  till  1820  that  one  of  them  could 
venture  to  insist  in  regard  to  the  true  liberty  of  the  press  that  with- 
out it, 

a  free  Government  cannot  be  supported — the  liberty  of  the  press  is  this, 
that  you  may  communicate  any  information  that  you  think  proper  to 
communicate  by  print;  that  you  may  point  out  to  the  Government  their 
errors,  and  endeavour  to  convince  them  their  system  of  policy  is  wrong, 
and  attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  country,  and  that  another  system 
of  politics  would  be  attended  with  benefit.  It  is  from,  such  writings 
that  the  religion  of  this  country  has  been  purified ;  it  is  by  writings  of 
that  spirit  the  Constitution  has  been  brought  to  the  perfection  it  now 
has.  And,  therefore,  God  forbid  that  I  should  utter  a  sentence  to  show 
that  a  man  speaking  with  that  respect  with  which  he  ought  to  speak  of 
established  institutions,  may  not  show  some  reform  may  be  necessary 
or  that  the  military  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are.19 

Cockburn,  J.,  went  even  further  in  1868  when  he  declared: 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  of  paramount  public  and 
national  importance  that  the  proceedings  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  public  .  .  .  and  T  .  .  though  injustice  may 
often  be  done,  and  though  public  men  may  often  have  to  smart  under 
the  keen  sense  of  wrong  inflicted  by  hostile  criticism,  the  nation  profits 
by  public  opinion  being  thus  freely  brought  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of 
public  duties.20 

Turning  from  these  cases  which  at  once  reflect  changes  in  polit- 
ical thinking  and  mould  the  law  with  which  they  deal,  I  might  cite 
various  others  which  enlighten  us  on  all  sorts  of  existing  customs. 
For  example,  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  Alcock  informs  us 
that  in  various  manors  officials  were  chosen  so  late  as  the  nineteenth 
century  to  survey  weights  and  measures  and  to  levy  fines  on  those 

is  See  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  23,  24,  25  George  III.,  1783-1784. 
State  Trials,  XXI.   1040. 

10  Best,  J.,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  60  Geo.  III.  Ibid. 
(new  series),  I.  1-170,  cited  by  Robertson,  Select  Statutes,  p.  369. 

20  Wason  v.  Walter,  32  Victoria,  L.  R.  11'.,  Q.  B.  D.,  lxxxii  ct  scq.  See 
Robertson,  pp.   399-401. 
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who  used  false  ones  :21  while  from  Rickards  v.  Bennett  and  Another 
we  learn  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Farringdon  in  Berkshire 
maintained,  so  late  as  1822,  the  right  to  exact  and  distrain  summarily 
for  sixpence  on  every  ton  of  cheese  and  a  penny  on  every  quarter  of 
corn ;  he  had  in  return  to  maintain  a  market-house,  lock-up  house, 
pound,  two  pairs  of  stocks,  and  the  stalls  of  the  market ;  to  provide 
a  brass  bushel  measure;  and  to  repair  half  a  bridge  across  the 
Thames.22  The  following  case  furnishes  sufficient  local  atmosphere 
at  least:  when  in  1734  the  jury  of  the  lord's  court  of  the  manor 
of  St.  Giles,  on  complaint  that  a  brewer  had  kept  four  hundred 
hogs  near  St.  Giles  pond  with  a  stench  that  was  abominable,  formally 
presented  that  it  was  no  nuisance,  the  King's  Bench  had  the  wisdom 
to  overrule  them.23 

However,  it  is  in  the  local  records  of  a  legal  nature — the  county 
and  quarter  sessions  records,  the  sessions  rolls,  and  the  order  books  of 
the  various  circuits  of  the  assizes — that  one  gets  closest  to  the  real 
life  of  the  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  working  of  many 
of  the  measures  of  the  central  authorities  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.24     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  patient  search  of  these  various 

=1  1  Wilson  248;  also  Sheppard  v.  Hall,  3  Barnewall  and  Alderson  433  (1833), 
cited  by  Webb,  Eng.  Local  Govt.,  II.  123. 

22  2  Dowling  and  Ryland  389-398  (1823). 

23  Rex  v.  Smart,  notes  of  trial  among  Hardwicke  MSS.,  S.  Harris,  Life  of 
Hardwicke  (1S47),  I.  265-270,  cited  by  Webb,  II.  25,  note  2.  Many  other  cases 
might  be  cited  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Rex  v. 
Broadfoot,  note  43  (State  Trials,  XVIII.  1326-1358),  and  Rex  v.  Tubbs,  1776 
(Comp.  Rep.,  pp.  517-520),  tell  us  much  about  impressment  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  power  of  the  executive  as  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  on  this 
point.  Grant  v.  Gould,  1792,  contains  an  excellent  discussion  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough of  the  distinction  between  military  and  martial  law,  Robertson,  Select 
Statutes,  pp.  350-354-  The  case  of  Harding  v.  Pollock  brings  together  a  mass  of 
learning  on  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  6  Bingham  25.  A  full  description  of  proceed- 
ings in  outlawry  may  be  found  in  Rex  v.  Yandell,  1792,  4  Durnford  and  East  521 
(1817).  The  case  of  Bagnell  v.  Tucker  in  Reports  of  Divers  Choice  Cases,  etc. 
(ed.  R.  Brownlow,  1675),  yields  the  important  information  that  in  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  time  copyholds  and  customary  freeholds  made  up  one-third  of  the  holdings 
of  England.  To  take  one  more  instance,  we  learn  from  a  decision  of  the  King's 
Bench,  1822,  that  neither  the  right  to  hold  a  court  leet  nor  its  jurisdiction  in  petty 
actions  was  lost  by  mere  non-user,  so  that  it  could  be  revived  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century.  Rex  v.  Steward  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  5  Barnewall  and  Aider- 
son  691-692;  2  Dowling  and  Ryland  176-177  (1823).  Extracts  from  the  first  two 
cases  are  printed  in  C.  G.  Robertson,  Select  Statutes,  and  the  Webbs  refer  to  the 
others. 

24  Some  of  these  local  records  have  been  published,  at  least  in  part,  e.  g., 
the  Middlesex  county  records,  as  well  as  those  of  Worcestershire  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  West  Riding  session  rolls.  Generally  the  actual 
minutes  of  the  quarter  sessions  have  been  well  preserved,  though,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  times  gone  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  was  accustomed  to  keep  them  in 
his  own  house,  a  number  of  the  early  ones  have  either  perished  or  are  reposing 
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sources  would  yield  rich  fruit.  Study,  for  example,  the  increasing 
activities  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  establishment  of  the  county  councils  in  1889.  In  1581  Lam- 
barde  said,  in  quaint  but  forceful  words: 

If  Hussey  (the  Chief e  Justice,  I  Hen.  7,  3)  did  thinke  that  it  was 
enough  to  loade  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  those  days  with  the 
execution  only  of  the  Statutes  of  Winchester  and  Westminster,  for 
Robberies  and  Felonies:  the  Statute  of  Forcible  Entries:  the  Statutes 
of  Labourers  Vagabonds,  Liveries,  Maintenance,  Embracery  and 
Shcriffc:  Then  how  many  Justices  (think  you)  may  now  suffice  (with- 
out breaking  their  backes)  to  bear  so  many,  not  loads,  but  stacks  of 
Statutes  that  since  that  time  have  been  laid  upon  them.25 

A  mere  glance  at  that  "  venerable  and  classic  work "  Burn's  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  will  confirm  Maitland's  statement26  that :  "  Long 
ago  lawyers  abandoned  all  hope  of  describing  the  duties  of  a  justice 
in  any  methodic  fashion,  and  the  alphabet  has  become  the  one  possi- 
ble connecting  thread."27  Burn's  work  aimed  to  supply  the  justices 
of  the  peace  with  as  much  law  as  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
their  respective  offices.  To  that  end,  he  brought  together  in  alpha- 
betical order  all  the  laws  then  in  force  which  it  devolved  upon  them 
to  administer.     The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  in  1754  in 

dispersed  in  muniment  rooms  of  various  private  families.  Those  of  Devon  do  not 
date  back  of  1592,  Somerset,  1647,  Bucks,  1678,  Oxford,  1698.  Others  are  older; 
certainly  this  is  true  in  the  cases  of  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Wilts.  Unhap- 
pily the  presentments  to  quarter  sessions  of  the  various  grand  juries  which,  from 
all  indications,  are  treasure  houses  of  information  on  local  conditions,  are  seldom 
entered  in  the  manuscript  minute  books  of  quarter  sessions.  So  far  as  they  have 
been  preserved  they  are  usually  to  be  found  as  separate  documents,  rolled  up  year 
by  year  in  the  "  bundles  ",  "  session  papers  ",  "  session  rolls  ",  or  "  miscellaneous 
documents  "  among  the  country  archives.  However,  numbers  have  evidently  been 
saved  from  destruction  by  being  forgotten — in  many  cases  apparently  never  having 
been  untied  since  they  were  put  away.  For  Hertfordshire  the  county  council  has 
published  a  calendar  of  the  contents  of  many  bundles  from  1625  to  1859,  though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  presentments 
of  the  grand  juries,  of  .the  high,  and  of  the  parish  constables.  The  order  books 
of  the  western  circuit  reach  back  certainly  to  1629,  but  there  may  be  earlier  ones 
of  this  or  other  circuits.  See  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  introd.,  pp.  x, 
xi,  who  was  apparently  unduly  pessimistic  about  the  amount  of  material  available, 
and  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (especially  I.  504,  note  1),  whose  countless  refer- 
ences in  their  notes  indicate  that  they  have  been  infinitely  more  successful  in  their 
search  than  Hamilton  could  have  imagined. 

25  Cited  by  Burn,  Justice  of  the  Peace  (twenty-third  ed.,  1823),  suppl.  vol., 
introd.,  p.  iii. 

20  Justice  and  Police,  p.  84.  Sir  Edward  Coke  declared  with  enthusiasm  in 
reference  to  the  system :  "  It  is  such  a  forme  of  subordinate  government  for  the 
tranquillity  and  quiet  of  the  realm,  as  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  hath  the  like, 
if  the  same  be  duly  exercised."    Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  (1797),  IV.  170. 

27  For  a  full  bibliography  of  works  on  the  justices  of  the  peace,  see  Webb,  I. 
295,  note  1. 
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two  small  octavos.  Revised  and  supplemented  in  successive  editions, 
it  has  swelled  to  six  volumes  in  the  twenty-third,  1821.  Before  his 
death,  in  1785,  Burn  himself  had  brought  out  fifteen  editions  in  thirty 
years,  in  which  interval  more  than  three  hundred  statutes  had  been 
passed  imposing  new  burdens  on  the  poor  officials.  Among  the 
varied  subjects  enumerated  in  his  compilation  are:  alehouses,  appren- 
tices, bastards,  bathing,  cattle,  corn,  custom,  excise,  fish,  frame-work 
breakers,  friendly  societies,  game,  hawkers,  pedlars,  riot,  stage- 
coaches, transportation.  There  are,  for  instance,  forty  laws  relating 
to  game,  which  furnish  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  a 
pursuit  which  absorbed  much  of  the  energies  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  involved  heavy 
burdens  on  the  rural  classes  outside  the  favored  circle.  As  to  roads, 
it  is  a  striking  commentary  on  their  rotten  state  before  the  days  of 
Telford  and  McAdam  that  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  number 
of  horses  and  the  size  of  carts  and  wagons  allowed  upon  them.28 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  fact,  so  generally  known, 
that  besides  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
acting  singly  or  in  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  were  entrusted  with 
the  bulk  of  the  administration  of  the  county.-9 

Xow,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  materials  relating  to 
them  and  their  work  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  have  been  utilized 
in  only  three  books:  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton's  Quarter  Sessions,  J.  C. 
Cox's  Three  Centuries  of  Derbyshire  Annals,  and  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb's  monumental  English  Local  Government.  The  two 
former,  however,  cover  a  restricted  area.  Cox,  as  the  title  of  his 
volume  implies,  devotes  himself  to  Derbyshire,  Hamilton's  work 
is  based  mainly  on  the  records  of  Devon,  with  a  few  extracts  from 
Bucks,  while  the  Webbs  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the 
period  since  1688,  and,  although  they  throw  much  light  on  local  con- 
ditions, they  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  functions  and  structure 
of  the  local  officials  and  courts  rather  than  with  the  life  of  the  time 
in  its  manifold  aspects.  However,  it  is  to  the  results  of  their  pains- 
taking and  productive  research  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  basis  of 
the  greater  part  of  my  remaining  suggestions.  In  a  few  instances 
they  point  out  themselves  what  remains  to  be  done.  "  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  way  history  has  been  studied  ",  to  cite  one  of  their  most 
striking  statements,  "  that  there  is  less  known  about  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  English  county  court  in  1689  than  of  the  Vehmgericht  or 
the  court  of  the  praetor  peregrinus  ".     Moreover,  the  early  history  of 

2s  For  a  dispensation  allowing  wagoners  to  use  on  certain  hills  seven  horses 
instead  of  the  customary  six,  see  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  pp.  270-271. 
29  For  an  enumeration  of  their  duties  see  Webb,  I.  297-301. 
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the  divisional  sessions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  has  never  yet  been 
exploited,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  serious  investigation  of  their 
numbers  and  local  distribution  in  the  various  counties.  We  have  in- 
formation as  to  their  nominal  orthodoxy,  for  they  were  obliged  "  to 
take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  some  public  church  on  the  Lord's  Day  "  ;30  we  know  also  that 
they  were  required  to  have  an  estate  of  £20  a  year,  and  that  they 
were  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land ; 
but  we  are  almost  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  justice  in  Barnaby 
Rudge — who  could  write  his  name  almost  legibly  in  five  minutes — 
and  Squire  Weston  are  more  typical  than  the  Allworthys  and  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverleys.31  There  were,  between  1720  and  1750,  at 
least  a  dozen  indictments  of  corrupt  justices,32  while  the  Webbs 
furnish  graphic  pictures  of  both  the  trading  justices  who  were  valiant 
in  prosecutions  for  the  sake  of  filling  their  own  pockets,  and  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  pettifogging  attorneys  often  put  in  the  way 
of  the  more  conscientious.33  But  nothing  is  known  on  any  of  these 
points  concerning  the  seventeenth  century.  Let  me  venture  to  cite  a 
few  more  questions  which  still  remain  to  be  answered.  In  the 
time  of  William  III.  and  Anne  there  was  a  great  wave  of  moral  re- 
form; the  former  sovereign  issued  a  proclamation  against  vice  and 
impiety,  and  various  societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners  were 
founded.     DeFoe,   however,    in   his   Poor  Man's  Plea,    1698,    pre- 

30  Apparently  the  quaint  and  pompous  ceremonial  with  which,  according  to 
the  legal  writers  on  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  opening  of  quarter  sessions  was 
attended  was  very  unusual,  being  confined  to  state  occasions.     Webb,  I.  421-422. 

3i  It  is  said  that  18  Hen.  VI.,  c.  11,  sects.  1  and  2  (1439),  "is  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  Act  of  the  legislature  that  fixes  any  precise  amount  of  property  as 
a  qualification,  and  the  last  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  intellectual  and  moral 
fitness  for  the  office  of  a  county  magistrate  ".  (Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux  on  the  Subject  of  the  Magistracy  of  England,  1832,  pp.  4-5.  Cited  by  Webb, 
I.  302,  note  3.)  We  have  one  striking  evidence  of  their  aristocracy.  "  The  refusal 
of  the  County  Magistrates  to  act  with  a  man  who  has  been,  a  grocer  and  is  a 
Methodist  ",  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  part  of  whose  name  should  have  been 
a  guarantee  of  democracy,  "  is  the  dictate  of  genuine  patriotism ;  the  spirit  of 
aristocracy  in  the  county  magistracy  is  the  salt  which  alone  preserves  the  whole 
mass  from  the  inevitable  corruption."  Report  on  Certain  Boroughs  (Municipal 
Corporations  Inquiry  Commission),  H.  C.  no.  6S6  of  1S3S,  p.  5.  Cited  in  Webb, 
I.  385,  note  1. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  539. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  336.  To  take  one  instance  concerning  those  higher  up,  Lecky  cites 
the  curious  case  of  an  attorney  named  Brecknock,  who  having  been  sent  to  prison 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1766,  "  for  publishing  a  book  called  the  '  Droit  du  Roi,' 
avenged  himself  upon  Lord  Camden  by  laying  an  information  before  Judge  Field- 
ing, that  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  other  judges  wore  cambric  bands  in  court, 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament."  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (1893),  VII.  302. 
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dieted  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced  chiefly  against  offenders  of 
the  humbler  sort.  It  is  alleged  that  good  work  was  done  for  some 
years  in  punishing  cursing  and  drunkenness  as  well  as  profanation  of 
the  Lord"s  Day,  but  that,  in  course  of  time,  DeFoe's  prediction  was 
fulfilled  and  the  chief  activity  of  the  magistrates  was  directed 
against  Sunday  trading.34  Again,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
how  far  the  justices  used  their  power  to  put  down  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  Wesley  and  the  other  revivalists.33  Mantoux  opens 
another  promising  field  of  investigation  by  pointing  out,  in  opposition 
to  Cunningham  and  others,  that  assessments  of  wages  did  not  cease 
in  the  eighteenth  century.36 

One  reason  why  the  records  of  the  quarter  sessions  are  so  illumi- 
nating on  the  life  of  the  period  is  that  much  that  seems  purely  ad- 
ministrative business  is  embodied  in  judicial  forms,  in  the  present- 
ments of  the  grand  juries,  of  the  hundred  juries,  of  the  high  and 
petty  constables,  or  of  the  individual  justices.37  These  presentments 
included  "  not  only  the  ordinary  breaches  of  the  law  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  also  the  shortcomings  of  parochial  and  manorial  offi- 
cers, the  failure  of  parishes  to  keep  up  their  stocks  and  their  pounds, 
their  highways  and  their  minor  bridges  ",  as  well  as  the  neglect  of  the 
hundreds,  counties,  and  franchises  to  properly  maintain  their  jails 

34  Traill,  Social  England,  IV.  810.  For  the  activities  of  the  justices  against 
the  Sunday  liquor  traffic,  see.  Webb,  I.  543.  Here  is  a  gem  on  this  point,  cited  by 
Webb,  I.  397,  398 :  "  For  the  most  part,  we  imagine,  the  Justices  during  the  first 
half-century  of  '  Brewster  Sessions  '  granted  and  renewed  ale-house  licences  with 
the  greatest  laxity,  though  we  cannot  say  how  far  the  following  lively  satire  on  a 
licensing  sessions  in  1754  may  be  accepted  as  typical.  At  'the  Brewster  Sessions 
at  Bray  in  Xorthungria  ',  five  Justices  are  represented  as  being  present.  '  Mrs. 
Drab  '  comes  in  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  her  licence ;  she  brings  a  certificate 
signed  by  some  of  her  neighbours,  certifying  that  '  Mrs.  Drab,  of  the  Round  O, 
keeps  a  very  regular  and  orderly  house ;  and  that  we  have  been  often  entertained 
there  with  much  pleasure,  wit,  and  humour;  and  desire  that  her  licence  may  be 
renewed  ;  for  we  cannot  live  without  her  and  hers.' 

"  Sir  John  Bear :  '  The  Round  O  lies  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  wish  there  was 
never  a  Round  O  near  me ;  it  debauches  my  servants.  I  could  give  many  reasons 
why  she  ought  not  to  have  a  licence.'  Mr.  J.  Lock  then  refers  to  '  irregularities 
committed  at  the  house  in  April,'  and  '  shameful  doings  in  May  and  June,'  and  '  in- 
famous revels  in  August.'     Other  objections  are  made. 

"  The  Chairman  :  '  Hem  !  hem  !  There  are  two  Justices  required  to  the  grant- 
ing every  licence  by  the  statute.  Brother  Friar,  you  and  I  must  sign  it.  The 
woman  must  not  be  undone,  nor  the  excise  diminished.  The  house  draws  a  great 
deal  of  ale,  and  pays  a  round  sum  into  the  office.'     (They  sign  the  licence.)  " 

35  Ibid.,  p.  359. 

30  La  Revolution  Industrielle,  pp.  479.  481.  The  hundred  sessions  or  statute 
or  Hiring  Fairs  at  which  the  high  constables  supervised  the  hiring  of  agricultural 
servants,  according  to  5  Eliz.,  c.  4  (1562),  offer  another  promising  line  of  research. 
They  were  generally  superseded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  divisional  ses- 
sions of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  Webb,  I.  492-493. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  437. 
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and  bridges.38  The  grand  juries  of  London  and  Middlesex  were 
particularly  active. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  we 
find  them  mostly  presenting  Nonconformist  fanatics  and  Papist  re- 
cusants, unlawful  assemblies  and  seditious  publications.  From  the 
alarm  set  up  in  1720  by  the  approach  of  the  plague,  these  Grand  Juries 
are  concerned  about  the  disorder  and  filth  of  the  streets.  They  com- 
plain of  the  growing  obstruction  of  traffic,  the  swarms  of  beggars,  the 
increase  of  vagrancy,  the  disorderly  shoe-blacks  and  other  hooligans  of 
the  time,  and  the  increase  of  robberies  and  assaults.39 

Strangely  enough,  the  formal  registering  of  dissenting  chapels, 
under  I  William  and  Mary,  c.  8,  sect.  19,  took  the  form  of  a  judicial 
process  and  was  embodied  in  the  manuscript  minutes  of  quarter  ses- 
sions.40 Oftentimes  the  grand  jury  acted  as  a  "sort  of  county 
house  of  commons  ",  giving  the  opinion  of  the  county  on  matters 
of  public  concern. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  "  Grand  Inquest "  still  con- 
sidered by  Parliament,  by  the  National  Government,  and  by  the  Justices 
themselves,  as  the  official  exponent  of  the  county.  Hence  in  loyal  ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown,  as  in  petitions  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  the 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury  "  usually  figured  first  in  the  document, 
whilst  in  their  frequent  presentments  at  the  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions  they  were  perpetually  drawing  attention  to  grievances.41 

In  addition  was  the  financial  work  of  the  grand  jury  which,  though 
steadily  declining,  continued  even  unto  the  seventeenth  century.  For 
example,  no  payment  for  the  repair  of  bridges  or  jails  was  valid 
unless  formally  presented  by  them,  "  a  remarkable  survival ",  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cox,  "of  the  old  popular  control  of  finance".42 

Hamilton,  from  his  examination  of  the  Devon  records,  has 
opened  a  tempting  vista  of  what  an  extended  study  of  such  sources 
in  the  various  other  counties  would  offer.  It  would  be  possible  in 
this  way  to  trace  out  many  relations  still  obscure  between  central 
government    and   the   local    centres    in    the    time    of   the   first   two 

as  Webb,  I.  pp.  307-308. 

39  Ibid.,  pp.  455-456.  In  1721  a  committee  of  the  Middlesex  quarter  sessions 
presented  a  vivid  array  of  the  nuisances  of  that  date:  "broken  pavements,  maimed 
beggars,  blood-reeking  slaughter-houses,  illicit  dram-shops,  straying  hogs,  heaps  of 
manure,  bawdy-houses,  the  practice  of  harbouring  persons  likely  to  become  charge- 
able to  the  rates,  the  neglect  of  parish  officers,  the  crowds  of  starving  vaga- 
bonds, swaying  signs  darkening  the  streets,  the  fever-spreading  Debtors'  Gaol  of 
Whitechapel,  and  all  the  other  horrors  of  the  Metropolis".  Ibid.,  p.  531,  citing 
(note  1)  Minutes  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions,  October  12,  1721.  Many  reports 
relating  to  vagrants  are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  order  books  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  period.     For  examples,  see  Webb,  I.  531,  note  2. 

*»  Ibid.,  p.  446,  note  1.     See  also  Hamilton,  Quarter  Sessions,  p.  258. 

41  Webb,  I.  455-456. 

*-  Ibid.,  p.  449,  note   1. 
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Stuarts,43  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  benevolences  and  purvey- 
ance. And,  incidentally,  an  investigation  of  the  latter  question 
would  yield  much  information  concerning  current  prices  of  such 
staple  commodities  as  beef  and  mutton.  Hamilton's  findings  further 
furnish  many  concrete  illustrations  of  the  varied  activities  of  the 
justices  in  connection  with  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
the  county  he  has  selected  and  lure  us  to  journey  further  afield.  We 
learn  much  about  their  dealings  with  pauperism  and  vagrancy.  We 
see  them  fixing  wages  for  servants  and  laborers,44  binding  apprentices, 
and  cancelling  indentures.  They  granted  pensions  to  "  maymed 
soldiers  and  maryners  "  and  advanced  money  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  lost  their  houses  by  fire.45  Licenses  for  trading,  licenses  to  beg, 
to  shoot  fowl,  and  to  erect  cottages  had  to  be  procured  from  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions.46  There  are  many  evidences  of  their 
activity  against  recusants  ;47  while  a  strikingly  early  evidence  of 
Puritanism  is  furnished  in  steps,  taken  in  1595  and  again  in  1599,  to 
suppress  church  ales,  revels,  and  May-games. 4S  Moreover,  lists  of 
presentments  furnish  valuable  material  in  crimes  and  punishments. 
In  the  lenten  assizes  of  1598,  134  were  brought  before  the  justices 
of  whom  seventy-four  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.49  The  stocks 
and  whipping  were  common  forms  of  punishment,  the  latter  being 
applied  to  women  guilty  of  bastardy.     In  1603  two  men  were  sen- 

43  Hamilton,  pp.  7  ff. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.   12  ff. 

45  For  this  purpose,  before  the  days  of  insurance,  county  benevolences  were 
levied.  Either  the  houses  were  curiously  primitive  or  the  advances  left  much  to  be 
desired.  On  one  occasion  £30  was  voted  for  28  houses  consumed  at  Torrington. 
Hamilton,  pp.    19-21. 

46  One  license  was  issued  for  the  trade  and  "  scyence  of  tynkyng  ".  Ibid.,  p. 
27.  Not  long  before  the  records  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  opposition  against 
a  royal  patent  for  salting  fish.     Ibid.,  pp.  23-26. 

*"  Instances  occur  in  Bucks  so  late  as   1691.     Ibid.,  p.  258. 

48  It  is  declared  that  "  churches  or  parish  ales,  revels,  May-games,  plays,  and 
such  other  unlawful  assemblies  of  the  people  of  sundry  parishes  unto  one  parish 
on  the  Sabbath  day  and  other  times,  is  a  special  cause  that  many  disorders,  con- 
tempts of  law,  and  other  enormities,  are  there  perpetrated  and  committed,  to  the 
great  profanation  of  the  Lord's  '  Saboth,'  the  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  increase 
of  bastardy  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of  very  many  other  mischiefs  and  incon- 
veniencies,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  commonwealth."  Hamilton,  pp.  28.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  justices  of  Gloucestershire  were  busy 
suppressing  such  recreations  as  well  as  fairs  and  meetings  for  wrestling  and 
cudgel  play ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the 
assembling  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  government.     Webb,  I.  536-537. 

49  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  out  of  the  134  presented,  eleven  claimed 
benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  peculiarly  significant,  since  Professor  Channing,  some 
years  ago,  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  brought  to  trial  in  Middlesex  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  claimed  benefit  of  clergy,  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  rough 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  persons  who  could  read  in  the  Stuart  period. 
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tenced  to  remain  in  jail  for  a  year  "  unless  they  pay  ten  pounds  to 
their  wives  whom  they  have  murdered  ",50  an  entry  which  requires 
a  commentator  of  skill.  One  prisoner  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
"  when  he  hath  confessed  who  gave  him  the  love-charm  he  used  to 
cossen  wenches  with  ".51  There  are  vivid  pictures  of  the  Devon 
pirates  and  of  poachers,  as  well  as  pathetic  items  relating  to  the 
suffering  resulting  from  the  enhanced  cost  of  food  and  evidence  as  to 
the  causes  of  rising  prices.  We  get  information  on  the  persecution 
of  non-conformists  and  on  the  working  of  the  hearth  tax;  we  learn 
what  it  cost  to  keep  prisoners  in  jail;52  and  get  much  concrete  in- 
formation on  the  details  of  impressment  in  this  seaboard  county. 
The  materials  which  Hamilton  has  collected  from  records  of  Devon 
and  Bucks  tend  to  refute  the  position  taken  by  Stanhope  in  his 
History  of  England  that  the  poor  were  better  off  in  the  age  of  Anne 
and  George  I.  than  in  the  Victorian  Age.  Moreover,  certain  abuses 
in  the  administration  are  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  bailiff's  cus- 
tom of  summoning  more  jurors  than  were  needed  for  any  particular 
session  and  extorting  money  from  the  surplus  members  to  enable 
them  to  secure  their  release.53  Passing  to  the  eighteenth  century 
again  for  a  few  more  instances  of  what  I  trust  will  not  be  considered 
"  a  mere  aggregate  of  bewildered  jottings ",  the  records  both  of 
quarter  sessions  and  King's  Bench  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the  brutal 
treatment  of  those  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  combination 
laws.54  The  high  constables  of  hundreds  as  well  as  the  petty  con- 
stables of  parishes  were  under  obligations  to   report  all  nuisances 

so  Hamilton,  p.   86. 

51  Ibid. 

52  Ibid.,  pp.  280-286.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  a  study  of  the  records  of 
the  seventeenth  century  would  show  that  the  jails  and  workhouses  were  in 
wretched  condition.  So  late  as  1795  a  presentment  by  James  Roper  Head  showed 
"  that  the  house  kept  and  provided  in  the  parish  of  Higham  ...  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  ...  is  not  only  inadequate  in  point  of  size,  but  is  in  a  very 
dangerous  ruined  and  decayed  state  ".  In  one  room  of  thirteen  feet  by  fourteen 
there  were  two  women  and  three  children.  In  another,  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen,  a 
man,  a  woman,  and  five  children,  one  lying  ill  of  a  fever.  Happily  the  court 
ordered  an  increased  rate  in  order  to  make  the  poorhouse  more  habitable. 
Minutes,  Quarter  Sessions,  Kent,  October  7,  1795,  cited  by  Webb,  I.  47S,  note  1. 
The  results  of  the  investigations  of  Oglethorpe  and  Howard  into  the  prison  con- 
ditions in  this  century  are  notorious.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  they 
had  grown  worse  since  the  Stuart  period. 

53  This  abuse  continued  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Webb,  I.  458-459.  One 
might  find  more  evidences  of  the  political  influence  exercised  by  the  justices,  like 
that  cited  by  Webb  (I.  386,  note  2)  in  the  case  of  those  of  Bucks,  who,  in  1821, 
refused  to  give  any  more  advertisements  to  the  Aylesbury  paper,  the  principal 
one  in  the  county,  "  because  it  was  an  opposition  organ  ". 

M  Mantoux,  La  Revolution  lndustriellc,  p.  470,  citing  Place,  in  Webb,  Trade 
Unionism,  p.  65. 
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within  their  respective  districts55 — ill  maintenance  of  roads,  sedition, 
recusancy,  drunkenness,  and  public  gaming.56  The  hundred  juries 
provided  a  more  cumbersome  method  of  effecting  the  same  result.57 
In  the  archives  of  the  city  and  county  of  Coventry  there  is  a  scrap- 
book  of  the  "Constables  Presentments",  from  1629  to  1742.53 
Among  the  items  presented  are  "  not  coming  to  church  ",59  "  not 
hanging  out  a  lantern  with  a  light ",  "  cutting  turf  from  the  com- 
mon ",  "  carrying  several  loads  of  gravel  away  ",  and  so  on.  These 
presentments  were  usually  handed  in  on  bits  of  paper  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes.  This  is  also  true  of  the  presentments  of  the 
petty  constables,  which,  so  far  as  they  have  survived,  afford  welcome 
glimpses  of  village  life: 

Inhabitants  absent,  from  church  on  four  successive  Sundays,60  or  sus- 
pected of  "recusancy",  craftsmen  exercising  trades  without  having 
served  a  legal  apprenticeship,  persons  "  keeping  greyhounds ",  or 
"  setting  dogs,  nets,  or  guns  without  being  qualified  according  to  law  ", 
traders  engrossing  provisions  or  forestalling  the  market,  labourers  erect- 
ing cottages  on  the  waste  without  licence  from  Quarter  Sessions,  in- 
habitants refusing  to  keep  nightly  watch  when  ordered  by  the  Constable, 
or  to  labour  on  the  roads  when  commanded  by  the  Surveyor,  house- 
holders "  harbouring  vagrants  "  or  "  idle  persons  ",  "  vile  persons  "  abus- 
ing or  beating  the  Constable  himself,  "  using  slanderous  and  baleful 
words  "  to  his  wife,  or  simply  not  "  obeying  our  charge  ", 

55  Ibid.,  pp.  479,  4S1.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  manuscript  minutes  of 
the  quarter  sessions  of  Dorset,  October  27  and  December  1,  1792,  show  that  the 
justices  of  that  county  adopted  the  system  of  "  rate  in  aid  of  wages  ",  three  years 
before  the  celebrated   Berkshire  case  of   1795.  see  Webb,   I.   546-547,  note   1. 

Si  Ibid.,  p.  463. 

57  E.  g..  about  the  year  1630  at  the  Dorset  quarter  sessions  the  jury  of  the 
hundred  of  Pimperne  "  presented  that  the  blacksmith  of  that  place  persisted  in 
making  a  fire  '  in  the  smith's  forge  there  .  .  .  not  only  for  the  use  of  his  trade 
but  also  for  the  dressing  of  his  necessaries  for  his  family,  and  for  washing  and 
other  businesses,  whereby  the  inhabitants  .  .  .  have  been  often  endangered  to  have 
their  houses  set  on  fire  ' ;  whereupon  Quarter  Sessions  orders,  under  penalty  of 
commitment  to  the  county  gaol,  that  he  shall  '  not  use  any  fire  in  the  time  to  come 
in  the  said  forge,  save  only  with  sea  coal,  and  that  for  the  necessary  use  of  his 
trade  only.'  "  Minutes  of  the  Dorset  Quarter  Sessions,  cited  by  Webb,  I.  457  and 
note  4  from  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  May  23,  1844.  One  would  like  to  know 
how  general  was  the  use  of  coal  in  forges  thus  early. 

ss  Webb,  I.  465,  note  1. 

•r>9  There  were  eighteen  presentments  for  this  offense  in   1683. 

eo  "  These  .  .  .  greatly  diminished  after  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689,  though 
this  in  no  way  relieved  the  person  who  stayed  away  from  church  because  of  a 
preference  for  the  company  of  the  ale-house  or  for  an  enjoyment  of  the  open  air. 
Renewed  orders  were,  in  fact,  made  in  1715  by  quarter  sessions,  in  Middlesex, 
Shropshire,  and  doubtless  other  counties,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
absence  from  religious  worship."  Webb,  I.  469,  note  2,  citing  Shropshire  County 
Records,  pt.  II.,  p.  22.  The  Webbs  inform  us  that  there  are  few  instances  of 
convictions  for  recusancy  or  absence  from  church  after  1715,  though  they  note 
presentments  by  the  Gloucestershire  constables  so  late  as  1740.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  tabulate  a  list  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
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are  among  the  samples  which  might  be  cited.61  But  it  is  time  to  pass 
to  the  third  group  of  materials,  which  may  be  found  in  the  records 
of  jurisdictions  in  private  hands. 

Not  only  do  such  records  furnish  valuable  sources  for  the  study 
of  the  life  of  the  people,  but  the  structure  and  activities  of  the 
manorial  courts  and  of  the  hundreds  in  private  hands  during  the 
period  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  offer  a  promis- 
ing field  of  study.62  It  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  local  government 
carried  on  by  private  jurisdictions  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  virtue  of  prescription,  charter,  or  statute  was  much 
more  extensive  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  police,  until 
the  modern  system  was  introduced  by  Peel,  were  largely  appointed 
by  the  manorial  courts  and  municipal  corporations ;  the  suppression 
of  nuisances  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  leets 
of  private  lords  and  of  enfranchised  boroughs;  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  had  passed  almost  totally  from  the  sheriffs  and  county 
courts  to  the  court  baron  of  the  lords  or  the  municipal  courts  of 
requests;63  hosts  of  markets  and  fairs  were  under  individuals  or 
corporate  owners  of  franchises ;  many  lay  and  clerical  lords  had  their 
own  jails,  though  no  longer  their  own  gallows ;  and,  finally,  fran- 
chises and  corporations  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  still  managed 
the  bulk  of  the  land,  regulated  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  controlled 
pastures,  together  with  other  incidents  of  cultivation.64     Since  the 

61  Webb,  I.  469.  Another  subject  on  which  there  are  interesting  evidences 
in  the  records  is  the  abuse  of  "  farming  "  offices.  For  example,  a  vagrant  con- 
tractor would,  for  a  definite  sum,  agree  to  deal  with  all  the  vagrants  handed  over 
to  him,  or  a  jailor  would  pay  a  fixed  rent  and  make  what  profit  he  could  from  the 
prisoners  handed  over  to  him.     See  Webb,  I.  522,  525,  note  1. 

G2  For  example,  at  Salford  in  Lancashire  the  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton 
continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  hold  the  court  leet, 
view  of  frankpledge,  and  the  "  Court  of  Record  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
for  his  Hundred  or  Wapentake  of  Salford  ".  Some  records  of  the  lord's  court, 
1597-1669,  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  The  Portmote  or  Court  Leet 
Records  of  the  Borough  or  Town  and  Royal  Manor  of  Salford  (ed.  J.  G.  de  T. 
Mandley,  Chetham  Society,  vols.  XLVL,  XLVIII.,  1902).  For  information  on 
such  courts  see  House  of  Commons,  Returns  of  Hundred  Courts  (1838)  ;  Courts 
of  Requests  (1840)  ;  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  (1833). 

63  Sometimes  called  courts  of  pleas.  There  were  240  of  these  courts  of  re- 
quests at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of 
England  from   1815    (1905),   HI.   273. 

o-i  Apparently  scholars  were  not  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
survivals  of  private  jurisdiction  until  the  appearance  of  the  Webbs'  English  Local 
Government,  see  especially  II.  4,  5,  and  they  give  a  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
p.  10.  note  2,  though,  as  they  point  out,  there  is  apparently  "no  adequate  study  of 
the  Lord's  Court,  as  an  organ  of  Local  Government,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  its  development  ". 
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manuscript  entry  books  of  many  of  these  manorial  and  other  private 
courts  are  extant  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  soon  be  fully 
studied. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  existence  of  hierarchies  of  private 
jurisdiction,  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  be  extremely  rare 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.63  A  remarkable  series  were  those  of  the 
ancient  hundred  of  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire  under  the  lord  of 
Berkeley  Castle.  Highest  of  all  was  the  hundred  court  for  the 
whole  area;  then  there  were  numerous  halimates  for  the  various 
manors  within  the  district;  and,  finally,  certain  borough  courts  or 
leets  held  in  townships  which  had  been  constituted  boroughs  by 
seignorial  grants.66  The  central  court  lost  its  criminal  jurisdiction 
about  1700;  its  presentment  of  nuisances  about  1800;  and  yielded  its 
right  of  trying  civil  suit  to  the  new  county  courts  in  1846.  There 
were  two  boroughs,  Berkeley  and  Woton,  and  a  survey  of  the 
presentments  made  at  their  courts  reproduces  for  us  with  rare  fidelity 
their  local  life  and  its  problems. 

No  pigs  are  to  go  at  large,  under  penalty  of  three  and  fourpence, 
the  Hayward  being  ordered  to  impound  any  found  wandering  and  to 
take  his  own  fee  of  twopence ;  no  "  soil,  dung,  apple  must,  or  any  other 
stinking  matter"  is  to  be  deposited  in  Berkeley  streets,  under  penalty  of 
a  pound,  and  the  Scavengers  are  ordered  to  sweep  up  all  dirt  into  heaps 
every  Saturday,  for  the  officers  of  the  Lord  to  carry  it  out  of  the  Bor- 
ough .  .  .  every  person  coming  into  the  Borough  to  carry  on  business 
or  set  up  a  household  ...  is  to  pay  the  Mayor  six  and  eightpence 
as  of  old;  nobody  but  the  Mayor  shall  put  up  any  stall  in  the  Market  or 
Fair;  the  right  of  all  persons  to  a  free  wharf  or  landing  place  on  the 
river  is  declared  and  perpetuated. 

In  Woton  "  a  butcher  is  presented  '  for  putting  stinking  meat  to  sale 
in  our  market ' ;  and  other  frequenters  for  selling  goods  '  by  weight 
unlawful  being  too  light '  ".67  Manchester  was  governed  by  a  mano- 
rial court  so  late  as  1846  when  the  town  council  bought  from  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  of  Rolleston  Hall  for  £200,000  the  manor  and  all 
its  rights  and  incidents.  Down  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  lord 
continued  to  draw  profits  from  his  mill,  his  oven,  and  his  market  ;68 

65  E.  g.,  Medley,  Manual  of  English  Constitutional  History,  p.  342. 

66  For  a  bibliography,  see  Webb,  II.  34,  note  1.  Another  instance  of  a  hier- 
archy of  courts  is  furnished  in  the  manor  of  Taunton,  extending  over  a  vast  area 
in  Somerset.  Here  the  manor  was  above  the  hundred.  Indeed,  it  exercised  juris- 
diction, down  to  Victoria's  time,  over  five  hundreds,  as  well  as  over  various 
tithings  and  parishes,  embracing  within  its  sway  many  minor  courts.  To  cite  one 
more  instance,  the  records  of  the  court  leet  of  Savoy  in  Westminster,  extant  from 
1682  to  1789,  indicate  that  it  exercised  manifold  activities  well  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  a  long  time  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had  a  hierarchy  of  courts.  Webb, 
II.  175,  note  1. 

6?  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40,  citing  the  court  rolls. 

68  Ibid.,  p.   106. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 50. 
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there  was  an  annual  three-days  fair  with  many  quaint  survivals,69 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there  was  an  obligation  on  all  the 
inhabitants — enforced  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century — "  to 
'  watch  '  in  turn,  bringing  '  each  a  Jack,  a  Sallet,  and  a  Bill ',  '  or  hire 
some  sufficient  person  to  do  it '  ".70  Only  a  few  cases  can  be  men- 
tioned of  the  late  survivals  of  these  private  jurisdictions.71  God- 
manchester  in  the  county  of  Huntington  had  not  only  a  court  of 
pleas  and  a  court  leet,  but  a  court  of  pie  powder  for  its  mart  or 
fair.72 

Altrincham  in  Cheshire  was  a  lord's  borough  of  which  the  court 
leet  and  court  of  pleas  constituted  a  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
courts  of  the  barony  of  Dunham  Massey.73  The  borough  courts  held 
every  six  months  before  the  lord's  steward  and  the  "mayor  of  the 
borough",  and  attended  by  a  "grand  jury"  of  the  freeholders,  had 
extensive  and  varied  business.  Besides  electing  a  mayor,  bailiff, 
two  constables,  and  such  other  officers  as  burleymen,  pinders,  ale- 
tasters,  dog-muzzlers,  scavengers,  and  market-lookers,  they  ap- 
pointed "  laylayers"  to  assess  and  collect  the  rates  they  levied,  as  well 
as  surveyors  of  highways  and  overseers  of  the  poor.74  Moreover, 
the  courts  regulated  the  town  field,  cultivated  in  strips;  they  had 
control  over  the  town  pasture,  besides  exercising  police  and  sanitary 

eo  Webb.  II.   107. 

7°  Ibid.,  p.  109.  The  records  of  the  court  of  Manchester  have  been  printed 
in  full,  The  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester  (12  vols.,  ed.  J.  P. 
Earwaker,  1884-1890).  There  are  many  instances  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Lanca- 
shire of  late  survivals  of  manorial  jurisdiction.     Webb,  II.  113,  note  1. 

71  In  the  case  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  the  lord's  court,  under  the  ownership  of 
the  Earl  of  Stamford,  continued  to  exercise  local  government  functions  as  late, 
certainly,  as  1907.  Instances  might  be  multiplied:  the  rolls  of  the  manor  of 
Stanton  (1 338-1 773)  indicate  many  and  varied  activities;  another  is  the  manor  of 
the  Castle  of  Bamborough  ;  still  another  is  to  be  found  in  Sheffield,  long  a  mano- 
rial borough  under'the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     See  Webb,  II.  74,  90,  and  201-203. 

72  Ibid.,  p.  181.  Of  the  lord's  borough  of  Alresford  which  had  been  granted 
a  constitution  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1570-1572,  and  had  constituted  a  court 
baron  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  debts  and  a  court  of  pie  powder,  there 
are  manuscript  records,  1657-1720,  1781-1835,  as  well  as  "sundry  inconsecutive 
archives"  between  1628  and  1705.  Gosport  was  another  borough  created  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  records  from  1623  to  1835,  though  most  of  its  activi- 
ties ceased  by  1720.     Ibid.,  pp.  163,   164. 

'3  The  manuscript  records  of  the  Altrincham  courts  date  back  to  1658  at 
least.     Ibid.,  p.  165,  note  1. 

74  The  "laylayers"  continued  to  be  chosen  so  late  as  1839.  Apparently  the 
appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  surveyors  of  highways  was  discontinued 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  church  was  built  at  Altrincham  and  parish 
vestry  meetings  began  to  be  held.  This  whole  question  of  the  transference  of 
manorial  administration  to  parish  vestries,  prior  to  1689,  when  the  Webbs  begin 
their  work,  needs  further  study. 
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duties.75  They  also  regulated  the  market  and  the  rules  of  baking 
in  the  municipal  bakehouse,  though  the  profit  of  the  market  and  the 
cornmill  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.76  The  court  rolls  of  the 
manor  of  Great  Tew  in  Oxfordshire77  show  that  in  1761  the  com- 
munity "  decided  on  the  revolutionary  step  of  changing  from  a  three 
to  a  nine  years'  course  [in  the  rotation  of  crops] — at  a  date,  be  it 
noted,  when  many  a  capitalist  farmer  was  still  wedded  to  the  old- 
fashioned  routine,  thus  indicating  that  agricultural  administration  by 
the  Lord's  Court  was  not  necessarily  so  inefficient  nor  so  unprogress- 
ive  as  is  sometimes  supposed."78 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases,  selected  from  the  mass  of 
material  collected  by  the  Webbs,  which  might  be  cited  against  the 
prevalent  error  that  manorial  courts  had  practically  died  out  in  the 
modern  period.79  If  there  are  such  traces  of  activity  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  study  of  the  rolls  for  two 
or  three  hundred  years  prior  to  that  period  would  yield  rich  results.80 
Although  the  evidence  is  obscure  and  conflicting,  there  is  considerable 
likelihood  that  "  up  and  down  the  country  there  were,  especially  in 
the  north  of  England,  scores  of  such  courts  holding  pleas  of  debt  and 
trespass  up  to  forty  shillings,81  right  down  to  the  reign  of  Victoria  ".** 

"5  They  dealt,  among  other  things,  with  "  tumults  and  affrays  ".  A  curious 
instance  occurred  in  1 716  when  one  J.  R.,  found  guilty  of  a  "disturbance  and 
tumult  of  high  nature  ",  was  fined  ten  shillings  !  It  is  a  pity  that  those  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  belligerent  bird  into  our  own  country  could  not  have 
known  that  in  1755  they  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  sparrows,  "a  very  injurious 
bird  within  the  limits  of  this  township  "  ;  an  order  which  had  to  be  repeated  again 
in  1763  and  1789. 

76  For  a  full  account  of  this  series  of  courts,  how  typical  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  see  Webb,  II.  165-167.  and  notes.  In  some  manors,  for  example  at  Fulham, 
it  was  provided  that  the  manor  hall  should  be  kept  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
the  obligation  was  enjoined  by  presentment  at  the  court  leet.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  point  see  Webb,  II.  79.  note  1. 

77  Famous  as  the  possession,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  of  Lord  Falkland. 
Mr.  Boulton  is  the  present  lord.  The  manor  consists  of  3000  acres  occupied  by 
three  or  fourscore  families. 

■78  Webb,  II.  79-80.  In  the  following  pages  (80-87)  extracts  from  the  rolls 
of  1692,  1756,  1759,  and  1761  are  printed,  which  give  a  most  lifelike  picture  of 
the  system  of  common-field  agriculture  in  actual  working. 

79  For  example,  Professor  R.  G.  Usher,  in  an  excellent  article  on  "  The 
Significance  and  Early  Interpretation  of  the  Statute  of  Uses"  (Washington  Uni- 
versity Studies,  vol.  I.,  pt.  II..  no.  1  ),  appearing  so  recently  as  October  of  last 
year  (191 3).  says,  p.  47.  referring  to  the  sixteenth  century:  "the  local  manorial 
courts  .  .  .  were  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  Common  Law  Courts  and 
the  Assizes." 

so  Webb,  II.  120,  continuing  note  4,  beginning  p.  119. 

silt  is  well  known  that  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  of  1278  (6  Ed.  I.,  c.  8). 
which  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  three  common-law  courts,  provided  that 
they  should  take  cognizance  of  no  case  involving  less  than  forty  shillings,  was 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  local  courts  could  deal  with  no  cases  involving  more 
than  that  sum.  ' 

82  No  systematic  list  or  record  of  these  courts  has  ever  been  made.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  material  relating  to  them  has  perished  ;  for  stewards  often  omitted  to 
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This  is  evident  from  the  few  records  that  have  been  investigated,83 
from  the  survival  of  curious  manorial  privileges,84  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  cases.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  where 
outside  the  towns85  small  civil  actions  and  cases  of  petty  debt  were 
dealt  with  until  the  creation  of  the  county  courts  in  1846:  the  justices 
of  the  peace  and  the  courts  over  which  they  presided  dealt  only  with 
criminal  cases  and  administrative  business  while  it  is  obvious  that 
these  civil  cases  were  too  many  and  too  insignificant  for  the  assizes.86 
The  study  of  the  manorial  rolls  of  the  modern  period  promises  much 
new  as  well  as  valuable  information.  For  instance,  they  show  that 
there  was  far  more  regulation  of  agricultural  affairs  than  so  pre- 
eminent a  scholar  as  Maitland  supposed.87  Again,  while  he  was  able 
to  show,  in  contradiction  to  the  classic  view  for  which  Coke  is 
largely  responsible,  that  in  the  typical  manor  of  the  Middle  Ages  there 

enter  lengthy  presentments,  while  many  of  those  which  exist  are  scattered  among 
private  family  papers.  The  collections  of  manor  rolls  most  easily  accessible  to 
students  are  those  of  manors  in  the  hands  of  public  authorities  such  as  the  com- 
missioners of  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  (.there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred 
manors  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  July  6,  1845)  and  in  the  London  office  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Those  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  British 
Museum,  and  such  depositaries  relate  mostly  to  the  earlier  period,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  rolls  which  have  been  printed.  A  useful  list  of  the  manorial 
records  in  the  principal  public  depositaries  may  be  found  in  N.  J.  Hone's  The 
Manor  and  Manorial  Records  (1906),  pp.  243-301.  See  Webb,  II.  116,  note  1. 
The  evidence  of  this  continued  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Orders  and  Direc- 
tions "  of  the  Privy  Council  of  1630,  which  "  definitely  placed  no  small  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  police  regulations  upon  the  stewards  of  the 
lord's  courts  ",  and  the  lords  of  leets  and  stewards  of  courts  appointed  constables 
so  late  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
S3  See  ibid.,  p.  72,  and  notes  1  and  2. 

84  For  instance,  heriots  were  collected  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
there  are  strikingly  late  survivals  of  deodands.  In  1S41  after  the  accident  on  the 
Great  Western  at  Sonning,  a  railway  carriage  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Certainly  the  deodand,  in  1840,  was  valued  at  £2000  by  a 
jury  in  the  case  of  an  accident  of  the  London  and  Birmingham.  The  right  was 
taken  away  from  the  manorial  lords  in  1846.     Webb,  II.  75,  note  3. 

85  See  above,  note  61. 

so  Indeed  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  they  were  prohibited  from  dealing 
with  those  which  involved  less  than  40  s.  See  above,  note  81.  They  were  held 
only  twice  a  year;  in  1829  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  tried  406  cases 
relating  to  sums  of  less  than  £20  (Walpole,  History  of  England,  III.  273-274, 
citing  Hansard,  third  series,  I.  720)  ;  but  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  he  could 
have  tried  none  under  40  j.  Of  course,  the  volume  of  business  has  swelled 
amazingly  in  the  last  century ;  but,  even  at  that,  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
the  county  courts,  together  with  those  of  the  city  of  London,  disposed  of  1,300,- 
000  cases  in  1907.  Of  these  judgment  was  given  by  default  in  448,000;  413,000 
were  dismissed;  38,000  were  tried  by  the  judges,  without  a  jury,  and  929  with  a 
jury ;  and  404,000  were  dealt  with  by  the  registers,  recorders,  and  referees.  Tha 
Nation,  December  11,   1913,  p.  55S. 

S7  Webb,  II.  77-79,  citing  Maitland,  Township  and  Borough,  p.  25. 
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were  not  three  distinct  tribunals — the  court  leet,  the  court  baron, 
and  the  court  customary — but  one  undifferentiated  court,  the  later 
records  show  that  the  same  was  often88  true  of  the  modern  manor.89 
Arguing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  for  I  have  been  obliged 
to  confine  myself  to  what  the  printed  materials  disclose,  I  have 
sought  to  show  that  a  study  of  the  reports  of  the  common-law 
courts,  of  the  records  of  quarter  sessions,  and  the  rolls  of  manors 
will  richly  reward  the  patient  investigator.  Not  only  will  it  tell  him 
much  about  the  application  of  current  political  thinking,  about  the 
evolution  of  judge-made  law,  about  the  manifold  activities  of  the 
local  magistrates  and  local  tribunals,  but  it  promises  fresh  light  on 
much  that  is  vague  and  dim,  especially  on  the  way  in  which  the 
people  of  the  past  centuries  really  lived  and  worked. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

ssMaitland,  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  and  Setgnorial  Courts  (Selden  Society, 
London,  1899). 

89  This  is  manifest,  for  example,  from  the  records  of  the  "  Court  of  View  of 
Frankpledge  with  Court  Baron  "  of  the  manor  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal.  They 
cover  the  period  from  1658  to  1663,  with  "less  full  minutes"  extending  to  i8;9. 
"  The  entries  show  that  the  Court  passed  higgledy-piggledy  from  one  kind  of 
business  to  the  other,  whether  it  was  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  copyholder,  the  appointment  of  a  constable,  the  verdict  in  an  action 
on  the  case  between  two  inhabitants,  or  the  punishment  of  a  common  scold." 
Webb,  II.  95. 


COMMITTEES  OF  COUNCIL  AND  THE  CABINET 
1660-1688 

IN  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Privy  Council  of 
England  held  proud  position,  and  traced  its  lineage  back  through 
many  a  year.  It  contained  at  different  times  from  thirty  to  fifty 
members.  Meeting  in  the  king's  palace,  usually  in  the  council 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  it  transacted  foreign  and  domestic  business 
of  importance  and  detail.  It  was  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  and 
consultative,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  real  advisory  council  of  the 
sovereign.  But  most  of  its  power  and  a  great  deal  of  its  usefulness 
had  departed.  For  a  long  while  this  council  had  been  neglected  by 
its  masters,  while  they  turned  themselves  away  to  new  devices.  And 
now,  substance  and  spirit  were  gone ;  it  was  the  appearance  which 
remained,  form  and  ceremonial  in  remembrance  of  the  past.  This 
was  known  by  some  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  was  all  described 
by  contemporaries ;  and  then  it  was  handed  down  in  tradition.  The 
most  thorough  research  will  only  establish  and  confirm  it. 

As  the  council  enlarged,  and  as  the  king  gave  it  less  of  his  con- 
fidence, much  of  its  work  was  gradually  taken  over  by  committees 
of  the  council,  some  of  which  were  formed  to  have  charge  of  par- 
ticular business,  some  of  which  assumed  all  the  important  work  of 
the  larger  body.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  committees  that 
the  cabinet  had  its  origin. 

The  committee  system  appeared  in  Tudor  times.  It  was  well 
developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period,  and  was  approved 
by  Bacon  among  others.  "I  commend",  he  says,  "also  standing 
commissions ;  as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some 
provinces  .  .  .  Let  such  as  are  to  inform  counsels  ...  be  first  heard 
before  committees ;  and  then,  as  occasion  serves,  before  the  counsel."1 
After  the  Restoration  dividing  of  the  larger  body  began  at  once. 
Less  than  two  months  after  his  return  Charles  appointed  a  tempo- 
rary committee  of  six  "  to  consider  of  certaine  proposalls  humbly 
offered  to  his  Matie:  for  the  Raising  of  500,000  li".2  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  next  volume  of  the  register  two  standing  commit- 
tees are  noted :  "  Committee  for  Irish  affaires  ",  and  "  Committee  for 

1  Essays,  "  Of  Counsel  ". 

2  Privy  Council  Register,  LIV.,  July  n,   1660. 

(7^2) 
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Foraigne  Plantacons  ".3  Thereafter  committees  temporary  or  stand- 
ing were  frequently  appointed  and  for  divers  ends.4  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  there  were  among  others,  committees  for  Den- 
mark and  the  Hansa  towns,  for  his  Majesty's  coronation,  for  the 
navy,  for  Spain,  for  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
plantations,  for  New  England,  for  the  postmasters,  for  Bombay,  for 
distributing  sixty  thousand  pounds  among  poor  Cavaliers,  for  the 
militia,  for  the  tin  farm,  for  navigable  rivers,  and  for  erecting  a 
bridge  at  Putney  over  the  Thames.5  A  list  in  1668  shows  that  up  to 
that  time  seventy-two  had  been  appointed.6 

Standing  committees  were  designed  for  preliminary  consideration 
of  all  business  of  a  particular  kind,  and  continued  until  dissolved  or 
superseded ;  temporary  committees  were  only  to  deal  with  some  par- 
ticular affair,  or  act  on  special  occasion.  The  plantations  committee 
of  1660  was  appointed  "  to  meet  and  sitt  as  a  Comttee.  every  Munday 
and  Thursday  at  three  of  the  Clock  in  the  afternoone  ".7  About  the 
same  time  several  members  were  nominated  "  to  bee  a  Comttee."  to 
treat  with  the  ambassador  of  Portugal.8 

Numbers  varied.  There  were  ten  in  the  plantations  committee, 
and  twelve  in  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs.  There  were  eight  in  a 
committee  for  the  regulation  of  the  navy;9  eight  were  named  to 
treat  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  five  were  afterwards 
added.10  At  this  time  the  membership  of  the  council  was  about 
thirty.  Later  on  the  council  enlarged,  and  then  the  committees  be- 
came larger  also.  The  committee  of  the  navy  in  1668  contained  fif- 
teen, with  four  more  added  soon  after.11  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  committee  of  trade,  while  the  committee' of  complaints  and  griev- 
ances contained  seventeen.12  At  this  time  the  membership  of  the 
council  was  more  than  forty.  It  was  usually  arranged  that  a  quo- 
rum should  be  any  three  or  four,  though  sometimes  the  presence  of 
certain  members  was  necessary.13 

3  Ibid.,  LV.,  f.  ii.     The  "  Commissionrs.  for  the  Treasorie  "  appear  with  them. 
*  See  Stowe  MS.  489,  ff.  2-5. 

5 "  Comittees   appointed   by   the   Councell    Boord  ".     State    Papers,    Domestic, 
Charles  II.,  CCLXXVI.,  ff.  374-382. 
» Ibid.,  ff.  374-383. 
~'  Privy  Council  Register,  LIV.,  July  4,   1660. 

8  Ibid.,  August   8,    1660. 

9  Ibid.,  June  27,  1660. 

1°  Ibid.,  August  8,  September  5,   1660. 

11  Ibid.,  LX.,  February   12,   1667/8,  July  29,   1668. 

^Ibid..  February   12,   1667/8. 

is  Of  a  committee  of  eleven  "  For  Improvemt  of  Trade  by  dispenceing 
with  the  Act  of  Navigacon  ",  a  quorum  was  to  be  "  any  three  or  more  of  them 
(over  and  besides  the  Ld  Thr'er  and  Lord  Ashley  "  "  who  are  to  bee  two  ".  St. 
P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCLXXVI.,  f.  381.  See  Privy  Council  Register,  LVIII., 
February  22,   1664/5. 
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Those  appointed  to  committees  were  the  important  members  of 
council,  and  the  ones  best  qualified  for  the  work  to  be  done ;  though 
there  were  also  some  whose  position  seems  to  have  had  as  little  sig- 
nificance as  their  membership  in  the  council  itself.  The  council 
leaders  were  often  named  for  several  committees.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  standing  committees  constituted  in  1668,14  while  of  the 
fifty-four  appointed  in  the  years  1660  to  1664,  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  were  on  forty-three,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  on  forty-one, 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  on  thirty-six,  the  lord  treasurer  on  thirty-one, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  on  seventeen.15 

The  time  of  meeting  was  often  arranged  when  the  committee 
was  appointed;  some  of  them  were  "  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place 
as  they  shall  think  fitt  ".1S  Some  were  to  assemble  regularly  in  the 
council  chamber,17  and  others  at  times  did  so.  The  foreign  commit- 
tee of  1668  was  to  meet  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.18  Pepys 
attended  many  meetings  of  the  Tangier  committee  in  the  lodgings  of 
the  Duke  of  York.19  Others  met  in  various  places  and  where  the 
members  found  it  convenient.20 

The  business  was  that  which  they  were  specially  appointed  to 
consider,  though  the  greater  ones  dealt  with  many  and  varied  affairs. 
In  1668  a  list  of  "  Businesses  Referred  to  the  Committee  for  Trade 
and  Plantations  "  has  to  do  with  the  French  ambassador's  memorial 
about  the  losses  of  the  French  West  India  Company,  with  several 
petitions,  with  a  list  of  ships  trading  from  his  Majesty's  plantations 
to  Tangier,  and  with  representations  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.21 
As  will  be  shown,  such  bodies  as  the  foreign  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee of  intelligence  came  to  deal  with  most  of  the  important  matters 
of  administration.  Frequently  minutes  were  taken,  though  they 
were  not  usually  registered  or  carefully  preserved.22  Matters  were 
referred  from  the  council  to  various  committees,  where  they  were 
considered  and  debated,  outsiders  being  summoned  to  testify  when 
necessary,  after  which  reports  or  representations  were  presented  in 

n  Privy   Council  Register,   LX.,   February   12,    1667/8. 

is  "List  of  Comittees  of  the  Councell  till  '64  Nov."  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles 
II.,  CIV.,  ff.  139-148- 

10  Privy   Council   Register,   LIV.,  July    11,   1660. 

n  Ibid.,  LX.,   February   12,   1667/8. 

18  Ibid. 

i»  See  Diary   (ed.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  London,   1893-1899),  January   16,   1664/5. 

20  See  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCXXXL,   September   13,   1667. 

21  Ibid.,   CCLV.,   October   29.    1668. 

22  Ibid.,  XXIII.,  June  18,  1660;  CCXXV.,  December  23,  1667.  "The  Journal 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  "  is  mentioned 
in  House  of  Lords  MSS.,  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Reports,  12,  VI.  165. 
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council.23  By  the  regulations  of  1668  all  council  business  was  first 
to  be  read  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  then  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report;  though  petitions,  if  there  was 
no  disagreement,  might  be  settled  by  the  councillors  without  refer- 
ence.24 Foreign  affairs,  however,  and  all  treasury  matters  were  to 
go  to  the  commissioners  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  all  cases  the 
sanction  of  a  committee  was  to  be  necessary  before  an  order  of 
council  was  issued.20 

Committees  were  appointed  for  division  of  labor  and  for  the 
easier  transaction  of  business,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  when 
Charles  instituted  his  four  standing  committees  in  1668.26  On  this 
occasion  the  king  declared  that  considering  the  method  employed, 
"And  reflecting  that  his  Councills  would  have  more  Reputation  if 
they  were  putt  into  a  more  settled,  and  Established  Course  ",  he  "  Hath 
thought  fitt  to  Appoynt  certain  Standing  Comttees.  of  the  Councill 
for  severall  Businesses,  together  with  Regular  dayes  and  Places  for 
their  Assembling".27  Often  meetings  were  not  held,  or  the  attend- 
ance was  as  poor  as  it  was  in  the  whole  council.28  The  rule  was 
that  a  member  absent  without  proper  excuse  should  be  dropped,29 
but  either  this  was  not  enforced  or  else  it  was  ineffective.  In  1675 
the  committee  of  trade  and  plantations  consisted  of  tweny-one  mem- 
bers, but  of  these  it  was  arranged  that  nine  should  have  particular 
care  of  the  business,  and  five  of  them  might  be  a  quorum.30  It  was 
probably  for  this  reason  that  some  of  the  dependable  members  were 
assigned  to  all  of  the  committees,  and  that  some  of  the  committees 
might  be  attended  by  any  member  of  the  council,31  an  arrangement 
leading  gradually  to  the  appearance  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
council.    Frequently  the  work  was  lagging  and  inefficient. 

We  to  a  Committee  of  the  Council  [says  Pepys],  to  discourse  con- 
cerning pressing  of  men;  but,  Lord!  how  they  meet;  never  sit  down: 

-3  See  "  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ".  St.  P.  Dora., 
Charles  II.,  CCLV.,  February   10,   1668/9. 

21  Privy  Council  Register,  LX.,  February  12,   1667/8. 

•25  "  As  on  the  One  side,  nothing  is  hereafter  to  be  Resolved  in  Councill  till 
the  Matter  hath  been  first  Examined,  and  have  Received  the  Opinion  of  some 
Committee  or  other,  so  on  the  other  hand  nothing  be  Referred  to  any  Committee, 
untill  it  have  been  first  read  at  the  Board."    Ibid. 

=6  See  Egerton  MS.  2543,  ff.  205,  206 ;  Privy  Council  Register,  LX.,  Feb- 
ruary 12,   1667/8. 

-'  Privy  Council  Register,  LX.,  February   12,  1667/8. 

-S  "  This  day  his  Matie :  Complaineing  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  treat 
with  forreigne  Ambassadrs :  Agents  etc  seldome  meete  ",  did  command  the  secre- 
taries to  keep  an  account  of  the  names  of  those  absent  on  days  appointed.  Ibid., 
LV.,  November  15,   1661.     See  St.  P.   Dora.,  Charles  II.,  CCLV.,  April  7,   1667. 

29  Privy  Council  Register,  LIV.,  f.  ii. 

30  Ibid.,  LXIV.,  March  12,  1674/5- 

31  Ibid.,  LX.,  February   12,   1667/8. 
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one  comes,  now  another  goes,  then  comes  another;  one  complaining  that 
nothing  is  done,  another  swearing  that  he  hath  been  there  these  two 
hours  and  nobody  come.  At  last  it  come  to  this,  my  Lord  Annesly,  says 
he,  "  I  think  we  must  be  forced  to  get  the  King  to  come  to  every  com- 
mittee;  for  I  do  not  see  that  we  do  any  thing  at  any  time  but  when  he 
is  here  ".32 

The  truth  is  that  only  the  most  important  committees  met  regu- 
larly with  good  attendance,  and  that  in  the  lesser  committees  those 
who  attended  regularly  were  members  of  the  important  ones.  That 
the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  became  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  members  who  made  up  a  greater  committee  was  both  cause 
and  result  of  this. 

That  which  the  kings  of  England  considered  peculiarly  their  own 
and  were  willing  to  share  only  with  a  few  confidants  and  powerful 
servants,  was  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  most  important 
development  in  the  Privy  Council  during  this  period  is  the  substi- 
tution in  foreign  affairs  and  matters  of  state  of  a  foreign  committee 
for  the  council,  the  gradual  engrossing  of  all  important  business  by 
this  committee,  and  the  appearance  of  the  cabinet  or  cabal  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  An  informal  committee  of  foreign  affairs  was  estab- 
lished by  Charles  II.  almost  immediately  after  the  Restoration.33  In 
1668  he  formally  constituted  a  "Committee  of  Forraine  Affayres  " 
as  a  standing  division  of  the  council.34  It  consisted  of  eight  of  his 
ablest  and  most  trusted  servants  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 
Besides  extraordinary  meetings  it  was  to  assemble  every  Monday  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  Whitehall.  By  the  terms  of 
its  appointment  it  was  in  addition  to  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  to  correspond  "with  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  his  Mats. 
Officers  and  Ministers  in  the  severall  Countyes  of  the  Kingdome, 
Concerning  the  Temper  of  the  Kingdome  etc."35 

The  activity  of  this  foreign  committee  is  the  most  interesting 
episode  in  the  development  from  administration  by  monarch  and 
Privy  Council  to  cabinet  government.  Here  is  seen  that  working  of 
a  group  of  councillors  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  not 
of  Parliament,  which  led  to  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  king  and  the 
ostensible  rehabilitation  of  the  council  in  1679,  and  afterwards  to  the 
final  defeat  of  the  sovereign  in  1688.  And  nowhere  can  the  activity 
of  an  inner  conciliar  body  be  studied  to  better  advantage  than  here, 
for  while  the  memorials  of  earlier  bodies  of  this  kind  scarcely  exist, 

32  Diary,  February  27,   1664/5. 

33  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  XXIII.,  June  18,   1660. 

34  Privy   Council   Register,   LX.,   February    12,    1667/8. 

35  Ibid.  Williamson  describes  it  as  "  That  of  Foreigne  affaires,  and  of  the 
g'rall  Peace  of  and  temper  of  the  Kingdome  within  ".  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.. 
CCLIII.,  January  31,   1667/8. 
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and  while  the  minutes  of  the  cabinet  later  on  are  widely  scattered 
and  often  scanty,  there  is  for  the  foreign  committee  a  fairly  com- 
plete record  of  the  years  1668  to  1678,  first  in  the  hasty  notes  of  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state,  and  then  in  the  completer 
minutes  copied  in  fair  hand,  possibly  by  one  of  his  clerks.36 

The  members  of  the  foreign  committee  as  appointed  in  1668  were 
the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Albemarle,  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  afterwards  Ormonde.  Various  changes  were  made  from 
time  to  time  as  great  lords  gained  the  king's  favor  or  lost  his  counte- 
nance.37 As  in  the  case  of  all  other  bodies  of  this  kind,  while  the 
importance  of  the  committee  increased,  membership  increased  also. 
Regular  meetings  were  held  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  even  three 
times,38  with  additional  ones  specially  called.39  They  were  usually, 
but  not  always,  at  Whitehall,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary.  The 
attendance  was  sometimes  as  low  as  two,  and  very  often  not  more 
than  six.40  The  king  attended  so  regularly  that  his  absence  seemed 
to  call  for  special  comment.'41  , 

The  business  was  ostensibly  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
diplomatic  relations,  but  actually  it -included  all  important  matters 
of  whatever  kind.  Ambassadors  were  received  in  conference  and 
their  representations  considered  ;42  letters  and  despatches  came  in 
from  abroad43  and  instructions  were  sent  out  in  turn.44    The  terms 

36  The  notes  of  the  secretary  are  in  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCCLXVI. 
They  are  incomplete  and  difficult  to  read.  A  few  of  his  notes  occur  also  in  St. 
P.  Miscellaneous,  CCXV.  The  fuller  minutes  are  in  St.  P.,  Foreign,  Entry 
Books,   Miscellaneous.   CLXXVI.-CLXXX. 

37  At  the  beginning  of  1672,  apparently  the  members  were  the  Duke  of 
York,  Prince  Rupert,  Buckingham,  Lauderdale,  Arlington,  Ashley,  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  and  Coventry ;  that  is,  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  "  cabal  ", 
and  the  other  secretary.  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVII.,  note  on  the 
outside  leaf. 

38 "  This  Committee  appointed  to  meet  Sundays  and  Thursdays — at  three 
afternoone."  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVI.,  October  22.  1668.  "This 
Comittee  to  meet  Mondayes  Thursdayes  morning.  Saturdayes  afternoone."  Ibid., 
CLXXVII.,  note  on  the  outside  leaf,  probably  about  March,   1672. 

3»  St.  P.   Dom..  Charles  II.,  CCCLXVI.,  January   15,   1675/6. 

*o  It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  about  this,  since  not  all  of  the  minutes  furnish 
lists  of  those  present. 

41  Note  by  Sir  Joseph  Williamson:  "The  K.  and  D.  not  there."  St.  P. 
'Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCCLXVI.,  January  16,   1675/6. 

42  "  Van  Beunigen  comeing  to  the  For.  Comittee  offers  his  thoughts  in  writing 
as  to  the  Heads  of  a  Treaty  between  Us  and  Them."  St.  P.  Misc.,  CCXV.,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1677/S.  "D.  Ambr.  called  to  For.  Committee."  Ibid.,  March  2,  1677/8. 
Also  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXX.,  April  9,  May  3.  1678. 

43  "  Hollands  and  Danes  Ministers  Memorialls. 

An  Answer  to  be  given  in  writing  pretty  round  and  sharp."  St.  P.  Dom., 
Charles  II.,   CCCLXVI..   July  9.    1676. 

44  St.  P.  Misc.,  CCXV.,  June  18,  1678;  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.. 
CLXXVI. 
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of  treaties  were  decided45  and  declarations  of  war  resolved.46  In 
addition,  Irish  affairs  were  taken  in  charge47  and  also  colonial 
matters  of  moment.43  Domestic  business,  from  such  important 
things  as  religious  policy  and  parliamentary  management49  to  the 
punishment  of  seditious  words,50  were  also  comprehended  within  its 
province.  In  1668  a  "Committee  of  Foreigne  affaires"  considered 
treaties  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  determined  to  com- 
plain to  the  Privy  Council  about  Sir  Robert  Southwell's  signing  in 
second  place  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  then  dealt 
with  various  things  relating  to  Holland,  Sweden,  France,  and  Eng- 
land.51 In  a  meeting  of  1669  the  king  and  eight  members  dealt 
with  matters  concerning  France,  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Parliament.52 
The  day  before  in  the  committee  there  had  been  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  At  another  time  the  king  in  committee 
considered  the  information  of  a  Quakeress  about  dangerous  designs 
of  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  resolved  what  should  be  said  in  prorogu- 
ing Parliament,  and  then  dealt  with  orders  and  communications 
about  Spain  and  Holland.53 

The  Privy  Council  referred  things  to  the  foreign  committee  for 
consideration,  and  from  the  foreign  committee,  as  from  other  com- 
mittees, recommendations  were  made  and  decisions  came  back  for 

*5  "  The  terms  to  be  insisted  on  were  soon  agreed  by  his  Majesty  at  the 
foreign  committee  .  .  .  with  whom  his  Majesty  ordered  my  attendance  upon  this 
affair."     Sir  William  Temple,  "Memoirs",  Works  (London,   1814),  II.  254. 

ie "  Draught  of  a  Declaracion  of  Warre  agt  Holland  produced  and  with 
amendmts  approved."  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVII.,  March  16, 
1671/2. 

47  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCLXXI.,  August  16,   1669. 

^s  The  petition  of  Gorges  asking  that  the  province  of  Maine,  taken  from  him 
by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  be  restored  to  him,  was  first  referred  to  the 
committee  of  trade ;  "  But  it  appearing  to  be  a  matter  of  Importance  ",  it  was 
referred  by  the  king  to  the  foreign  committee.  Privy  Council  Register,  LXIII., 
January  26,   1669/70,  May  11,   1670. 

*9  "  Res.  at  foreigne  Committee  to  mind  the  H.  Commons  tomorrow  by  me 
of  the  further  supply  mentioned  to  them  yesterday  by  the  K.  etc.  But  after- 
wards the  K.  after  the  Comittee  up  changed  his  mind  and  a  For.  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  tomorrow  morning,  at  which  the  Prorog  proved  to  be  ordered." 
Note  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  St.  P.  Misc.,  CCXV.,  May  12,  1678.  See  also 
his  note  at  the  committee  : 

"  Parliamt. 
the   addresse. 

1.  If  presently  to  answer. 

2.  If  to   be  given   in   writing." 

St.  P.  For..  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXIX.,  March   17,  1676/7. 
so  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCCLXVI.,  January  9,   1675/6. 
si  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVI.,  May  28,  1668. 

52  Ibid.,  November  14,  1669. 

53  Ibid.,  April  10,  1670. 
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formal  approval.54  But  this  committee  now  differed  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  council,  for  it  considered  not  only  foreign  matters  but 
all  important  things  as  well,  and  because  here  great  things  were  not 
merely  deliberated  but  decided.  Actually,  in  the  foreign  committee 
important  affairs  were  taken  up  before  they  were  dealt  with  else- 
where, and  sometimes  they  were  considered  in  no  other  place.  "The 
Councell  must  be  warned  to  attend  his  Maty  tomorrow  morneing  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  Committee  of  Forreigne  affaires  to  attend  him 
somewhat  earlyer,  vizt  at  9  a  Clock  in  the  morneing  at  the  Treasury 
Chamber",  writes  Arlington  from  Windsor.55  In  1670  the  com- 
mittee decide  the  address  which  the  king  will  make  in  Parliament: 

His  Maty  will  please  to  thanke  them  for 
haveing  done  all  he  desired  and  nothing 
that  he  would  not  have  done. 

The  Adjurnmt.  is  to  be  by  his  Matys 
declareing  to  the  Houses  that  he  will 
have  them  adjourne  themselves  till 
the  24.  Oct.  next. 

what  is  sd  in  complimt  to  the  Commons, 
is  to  be  so  done,  as  not  to  overthanke 
them,  so  as  to  leave  an  argumt  with 
them  not  to  perfect  in  the  rest.56 

"  The  parlmt  by  proca  adiorned  till  November  to  be  formally  re- 
solved next  Councel  day ",  writes  the  secretary  in  foreign  com- 
mittee.57 Two  days  later  the  minutes  of  the  council  note  that  since 
his  Majesty  "  Hath  by  the  Advice  of  his  Privy  Councill  resolved  to 
deferr  their  Meeting  till  November  next  ",  the  attorney-general  shall 
prepare  a  proclamation.58  March  15,  1672,  the  Privy  Council 
record  contains  a  bare  statement  that  this  day  the  king  commanded 
Lord  Arlington  to  "  cause  his  Matys :  Declaration  to  all  his  Loving 
Subjects  ...  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  published",59  but  a  few 
days  earlier  at  Lord  Arlington's  lodgings  the  king  in  foreign  com- 
mittee with  six  intimate  associates  had  held  this  conversation : 

as  to  a  Liberty  in  mattrs  Ecclec'all. 
The  K.  have  I  any  powr  to  alter. 

54  "  The  businesse  of  N.  Yorke.  The  whole  matter  to  be  brought  before  the 
Councell  tomorrow,  and  Coll.  Nicholls  to  attend."  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books, 
Misc.,  CLXXVI.,  November  17,  1668.  The  next  day  the  king  in  council  ordered 
revoked  passes  granted  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  New  York.  Privy  Council  Register, 
LXI.,  November  iS,   166S. 

55  St.  P.   Dom.,  Charles  II,  CCXCI,  June  21,   i6;i. 

56  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVI.,  April   10,   1670. 
'•>'  Ibid.,  June  29,    1668. 

58  Privy  Council  Register,  LX.,  July  1,   1668. 

59  Ibid.,  LXIII.,  March  15,  1671/2. 
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E.  Laud,  you  are  supreme  Govenr  etc. 

Mr  Treas.  yr  Maty  has  more  then  is  thought 

for.  may  make  a  Vicar  G'rall,  above  the 

Archbp.  etc.  the  Act  of  Uniformity  settles-  the  Rule, 

may  dispense  with  it. 

L.  Ash.  Bye  that  Argument  the  K.  may 

declare  Eresyes,  excommunicate,  burne,  etc.60 

And  the  entire  question  of  the  king's  power  and  the  terms  of  the 
declaration  of  indulgence  had  been  argued  minutely  in  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  days  intervening.01  At  the  last  of  these  "  the  Decla- 
racion  in  mattrs  Ecclecall  read  and  allowed,  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  the  Councell  Board  ".  In  1672,  at  a  large  committee  of  the  king 
and  eleven,  besides  four  outsiders,  there  was  a  long  discussion  about 
the  choice  of  a  speaker,  at  the  end  of  which  the  king  "  commands  an 
absolute  silence  in  all  that  has  been  said  here  ".62  In  1677,  when  the 
committee  considers  the  petition  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
secretary  merely  notes,  "  If  my  Lord  thinks  this  an  ill  aire,  the  King 
will  think  of  some  other  Prison  in  a  better  air."03  Sometimes  the 
opinion  of  the  council  is  really  taken  into  consideration,04  but  often 
this  is  a  mere  formality  and  nothing  more. 

Apparently  the  activity  of  the  foreign  committee  was  brought 
to  an  end  in  1679,  when  the  king  remodelled  the  Privy  Council,  and 
promised  for  the  future  to  dispense  with  an  interior  body.  He  did 
not  keep  this  promise,  however,  and  within  a  few  days  had  appointed 
a  "  Committee  of  Intelligence  ",  which  was  merely  the  old  committee 
under  a  new  name.  The  minutes  of  this  body,  which  extend  over 
three  years,  show  that  it  continued  to  some  extent  the  procedure 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  except  that  the  king  was  coming 
to  entrust  his  business  less  and  less  to  any  part  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Primarily  it  dealt  with  foreign  affairs,  but  it  was  concerned  also  with 
the  management  of  business  of  all  kinds,  and  considered  and  decided 
largely  before  this  business  was  dealt  with  in  Privy  Council.65  After 
a  while  it  is  lost  sight  of,  but  from  later  allusions  to  a  "  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs  "  it  would  seem  that  during  the  last  years  of 
Charles  something  of  the  kind  lingered  on.00 

so  St.  P.  For..  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVII.,  March  6,   1671/2. 

M-Ibid.,  March  9,   n,   14,   1671/2. 

62  Ibid.,  November  24,  1672. 

sslbid.,  CLXXIX.,  August  3,   1677. 

64 "  The  Draught  of  this  Answr  to  be  read  at  Councell  etc!  but  first  the 
Memorll  to  be  read  and  the  Sense  of  the  Councell  to  be  taken  upon  it,  and  the 
Answer  to  be  made  out  of  that."  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXVI., 
September   15,    1668.     See   Privy  Council  Register,   LXI.,   September  21,    166S. 

65  Add.  MS.  15643. 

oc  St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  LXVIII.,  February  25,  1681/2;  Ormonde  MSS. 
(new  series),  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports.  V.  311,  VI.  102;  Graham  MSS.,  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  VII.   357,   359.  360,  367. 
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The  majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  seventeenth  century  believed 
that  the  government  of  their  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  king  assisted  by  his  Privy  Council.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  had  been  seen  by  most  of  those  at  court,  and  even  by 
some  at  a  distance,  that  the  king  relied  usually  on  a  small  group  of 
powerful  favorites.  Whether  this  group  was  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  or  a  body  independent  of  the  council  could  not  always 
be  seen  clearly ;  but  men  described  it  as  "  junto  ",  "  cabal  ",  and 
"  cabinet  ",  and  under  these  names  inveighed  against  it. 

In  after  days  the  cabinet  was  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth,67 but  it  was  noticed  by  contemporaries  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  attacked  and  condemned  in  the  reign  of  his  son.68  In  1642 
one  of  the  grievances  which  the  two  houses  alleged  against  the  king 
was  "  The  managing  and  transacting  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Realm 
in  private  Cabinet  Councils,  by  Men  unknown,  not  trusted  by  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Law,  nor  well-affected  to  the  Public  Good  of  the 
Kingdom  ".  co  This  name,  as  well  as  "  junto  "  and  "  cabal  ",  appears 
from  time  to  time  during  the  early  Stuart  period  and  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Protectorate.70  After  the  Restoration  allusions  to  the 
secret  body  became  increasingly  frequent.  In  1662  an  informer  re- 
ported of  one  who  had  said  that  "  The  King  did  not  mind  Govern- 
ment, but  his  Mistresses,  and  that  all  was  carryed  on  by  the  Queen, 
and  her  Caball  at  Somersett  house  ".71  "  On  Thursday  the  King 
.  .  .  when  he  returned  he  landed  at  Worster  House,  and  stayed  there 
at  a  Cabinet  Council  till  past  nine",  says  Sir  Paul  Neile  in  1666.72 
"  My  heart  and  head  to-night  is  full  of  the  Victualling  business, 
being  overjoyed  and  proud  at  my  success  in  my  proposal  about  it, 
it  being  read  before  the  King,  Duke,  and  the  Caball  with  complete 
applause  and  satisfaction ",  writes  Pepys,73  and  he  mentions  the 
cabinet  and  the  cabal  repeatedly  in  the  record  of  his  doings.  Nor 
is  the  use  of  these  words  restricted  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  court. 

e'  See  Frankland-Russell-Astley  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  pp.  76,  77. 

68  For  allusions  to  the  cabinet  in  the  earlier  period,  see  the  introduction  to 
my  paper,  "The  Development  of  the  Cabinet,  16S8-1760",  part  I.,  American 
Historical  Review,  XVIII.   751-753    (July,    '9*3). 

6»  Lords  Journals,  IV.  690. 

70  "  There  is  a  great  lady  of  France,  a  professed  opposite  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, that  is  hourlie  expected,  being  fled  out  of  France  for  being  of  the  Queen  of 
France's  cabal"  (1637).  De  La  Warr  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  IV. 
293.  In  1644  a  writer  taunts  his  opponent  with  "your  Cabinet  or  Junto". 
Mercurius  Britanicus,  July  22,  1644.  In  1655  a  writer,  describing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  English  army  in  Jamaica,  speaks  of  "  the  Cabinet  Council  "  there. 
Lowndes  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  VII.  575. 

7i  St.  P.  Dom..  Charles  II..  LXL.  October  31.   1662. 

72  Graham  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  VI.  338. 

73  Diary,  October  14,   1665. 
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A  "  Cabinet  Council  "  at  Wallingford  House  is  mentioned  in  a  news- 
letter of  1669,74  and  an  Italian  ambassador  of  the  time,  writing  back 
to  his  government,  declares  that  Prince  Rupert  is  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state  and  of  the  cabinet.75  In  1673  a  pamphlet  published 
in  Holland  condemns  the  machinations  of  the  secret  cabal  in  Lon- 
don.76 About  the  same  time  Sir  William  Coventry  wrote  against 
"  their  Engrossing  all  business  of  concernment,  and  concealing  the 
most  Important  debates  and  resolutions  from  his  Majesties  Privy 
Council.  Nay  their  keeping  it  unseasonably  from  his  great  Coun- 
cil "  ;77  while  an  unknown  writer  held  it  up  to  ridicule  and  oppro- 
brium in  doggerel  verse.78  In  1673  when  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was 
abroad  as  ambassador,  he  received  from  his  clerk  regular  reports 
about  the  cabinet.79  In  1681  the  king  resolved  upon  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  a  cabinet  council  held  at  Merton  College.80  Later 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  referring  to  two  letters  about  Scottish  affairs, 
says  that  "  Both  wear  rede  in  the  Cabinit  Councill  whaer  we  wear 
present,  and  the  cace  fully  debaeted  ".S1  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  gives  a  detailed  description  of  a  meeting;82 
while  in  the  last  frantic  days  before  the  king  abandoned  England, 
Pepys  attended  a  number  of  cabinet  meetings  in  London.83 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  view  that  little  can  be  found  about  the 
cabinet  before  the  time  of  William  or,  indeed,  of  Anne,  is  altogether 
incorrect,"  since  a  great  number  of  allusions  occur  in  contemporary 
writings  from  1660  on.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  most  of  this 
information  is  allusive  only,  and  does  little  more  than  mention  the 

«Le  Fleming  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,   12,  VII.  66. 
"5  "  E   pura   admesso    al    Consiglio   di    Stato,    anzi    alia   confidenza   del    Gabi- 
netto  ".     Relazione  de  P.  Mocenigo,  1671.     Add.  MS.   10171,  f.  n. 

76  Een  Klaer  Vertoogh  der  Raets-plegingen  van  het  Hof  van  Engelandt,  Ge- 
dntckt  door  publiqne  Authoriteyt  in  den  jare  1668.  Waer  in  hare  Resolutien, 
om  Spangien  en  de  Spaense  Nederlanden  te  onderstutten  tegen  de  opswellende 
grootheyt  der  Franse  Monarchie  klaerlijck  worden  ontdeckt,  en  met  seer  ge- 
wichtige  Redenen  bekrachtight ,  by  maniere  van  een  onderling  Dispuyt  .  .  .  Waer 
ttyt  gesien  kan  worden,  hoe  dat  de  gedaente  van  dat  Hof,  sedert  dien  tydt.  nil  in 
desen  Oorlogh  verandert  is,  door  het  stercke  vernwgen  van  de  Secrete  Cabale 
aldaer,  etc.  (Amsterdam,   1673). 

77  Englands  Appeal  from  the  Private  Cabal  at  White-Hall  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Nation,  etc.  (1673). 

78 "  The  Christmass  Gamball  or  a  Dream  of  the  Grand  Cabball  ",  St.  P. 
Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCCXIX,  no.  159;  also  "The  Dreame  of  the  Caball  ",  ibid., 
CCCXXXVII.,  September,   1673. 

70  Ibid.,  CCCXXXVI.,  part  I.,  June,  1673. 

so  Memoirs  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury  (Roxburghe  Club,  1890),  I.  56. 

si  Buccleuch  MSS.,  Drumlanrig,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  II.  30. 

82  Beaufort  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports.   12,  IX.  91. 

83  Dartmouth   MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.   Comm.  Reports,    11,   V.    147,    159,    178,    179, 
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cabinet  by  name.  If,  then,  the  student  is  to  give  even  a  partial 
account  for  this  time  his  task  is  not  merely  to  interpret  the  informa- 
tion which  he  discovers,  but  he  must  see  whether  the  cabinet  council 
is  identical  with  bodies  called  by  other  names,  and  if  this  is  so,  use 
the  added  information  which  he  thus  obtains. 

The  name  itself  reveals  nothing.  Cabinet,  in  one  of  its  senses, 
means  originally  a  room  in  the  king's  palace,  and  comes  to  mean  a 
meeting  held  there,  and  the  body  which  holds  the  meeting.  "  The 
king  was  in  his  cabinet  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  ",  says 
Clarendon  in  1667.84  About  the  same  time  Giovanni  Sebenico 
humbly  asks  appointment  as  "  Master  of  the  Italian  Musick.  .  .  as 
well  for  your  Majestyes  Chamber  or  Cabinett  as  of  her  Majestys 
Chapped  and  Cabinett  ".85  Pepys  uses  the  word  in  both  senses  ;86 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  lexicographers  were  so  defining  it.87 
Nor  do  the  theories  of  contemporaries  avail  much.  They  occur  very 
rarely,  and  go  little  beyond  what  is  obvious.  Nathaniel  Bacon  and 
Roger  North  both  gravely  assert  that  the  cabinet  was  derived  from 
the  Privy  Council.88  In  1691,  it  is  said,  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  that  it  was  merely  a  contraction  or  abridgment 
of  the  Privy  Council.89  It  is  the  recent  discovery  of  manuscripts 
then  carefully  guarded  that  enables  investigation  to  be  made  with 
greater  hope  of  success.90 

s*  The  Life  of  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon  .  .  .  in  which  is  included  a  Con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  (Oxford,   1857),  II.  479. 

85  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCXXXIX.,  April  22,  1668. 

86  A  letter  was  delivered  "  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  in  the  cabinet,  the  King  and 
councill  being  sitting".  Diary,  November  18,  1666.  "To  my  Lord  Chancellor's, 
where  the  King  and  Cabinet  met."     Ibid.,  January  20,   1666/7. 

87  "  CABINET,  s.  m.  Le  lieu  le  plus  retire  dans  le  plus  bel  appartement  des 
Palais,  des  grandes  maisons.  Un  appartement  royale  consiste  en  sale,  anti- 
chambre,  chambre  et  cabinet  avec  une  galerie  a  coste."  Antoine  Furetiere,  Dic- 
tionaire  Universe!  (Hague  and  Rotterdam,  1690).  "Cabinet,  veute  dire  aussi,  Les 
Secrets,  les  mysteres  les  plus  cachez  de  la  Cour."  Le  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie 
Francoise  (Paris,   1694). 

88  An  Historical  and  Political  Discourse  of  the  Lazvs  and  Government  of 
England,  etc.  (ed.  1739),  P-  201  !  Lives  of  the  Norths  (ed.  Jessopp,  London, 
1890),  I.  299. 

89  News-letter  in  Denbigh  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,  VII.  206. 

80  It  is  the  failure  to  make  use  of  such  primary  sources  as  the  state  papers 
and  the  minutes  of  the  foreign  committee  which  makes  inadequate  the  earlier 
part  of  the  study  of  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  "The  Cabinet  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries",  English  Historical  Review,  XXIX.  56-78  (January,  1914), 
and  the  introductory  part  of  the  study  of  Professor  Wolfgang  Michael,  "  Die 
Entstehung  der  Kabinettsregierung  in  England  ",  Zeitschrift  fiir  Politik,  VI.  549- 
593  (1913)-  I  should,  however,  be  lacking  in  appreciation  and  also  in  judgment 
if  I  did  not  confess  the  indebtedness  which  I  have  in  common  with  all  students 
of  the  history  of  the  cabinet  to  Sir  William  Anson's  article.  Not  only  does  it 
contain  an  admirable  contribution  to  a  subject  of  which  modern  investigation  may 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — 51. 
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When  Charles  II.,  returning  to  England  in  1660,  re-established 
his  Privy  Council,  the  nucleus  was  "  that  council  which  had  always 
attended  him,  and  whose  advice  he  had  always  received  in  his  trans- 
actions of  greatest  importance  ",91  consisting  of  Clarendon,  Ormonde, 
Culpepper,  and  Nicholas.92  These  men,  with  a  few  others  who  had 
aided  in  the  Restoration,  now  became  the  trusted  members  of  the 
new  Privy  Council.  At  the  very  beginning  an  informal  committee 
of  foreign  affairs  was  formed.93  "  The  treasurer,  marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  the  general,  with  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  were  of  that 
secret  committee  with  the  chancellor;  which,  under  the  notion  of 
foreign  affairs,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  consult  all  his  affairs 
before  they  came  to  a  public  debate."94 

This  body  is  interesting  not  merely  because  of  the  character 
which  Clarendon  ascribes  to  it,  but  also  because  it  was  not  really  a 
committee  of  the  council,  but  an  extra-conciliar  group  of  those 
servants  to  whom  the  king  desired  to  entrust  his  business,  its  con- 
nection with  the  larger  body  being  that  those  who  composed  it  were 
also  members  of  the  council.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  records 
of  the  Privy  Council,  nor  does  it  appear  in  lists  of  council  com- 
mittees which  were  drawn  up  during  these  years,95  Ostensibly 
foreign  affairs  were  at  this  time  given  over  to  the  care  of  special 
committees  of  the  council,  as  the  committee  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  ambassador  of  Denmark,  or  with  the  agent  of  Russia.96  The 
procedure  of  the  "  Foreign  Committee "  is  known  to  some  extent 
from  minutes  made  by  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings.97    The  members   were   Hyde,   lord   chancellor,   Southampton, 

almost  be  said  to  have  been  begun  by  him  some  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  fraught 
with  a  reality  and  a  suggestiveness  which  are  not  so  apparent  in  other  writings  of 
this  kind,  and  which  I  am  certain  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  into  my  own.  That 
this  excellence  results  not  alone  from  bare  research  in  dusty  papers  and  forgotten 
records,  but  from  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  English  constitution  as  it  has  been 
and  as  it  is,  and  from  familiarity  with  the  actual  working  of  the  government,  need 
not  be  said  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  has  made  this  province  so  peculiarly  his  own. 

si  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  I.  269. 

92  Ibid. ;   Lords  Journals,  XII.    155. 

93 "As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  bring  His  Majesty  into  England,  He  estab- 
lished His  Privy  Council ;  and  shortly,  out  of  them,  a  Number  of  Honourable 
Persons  of  great  Reputation,  who  for  the  most  Part  are  still  alive,  as  a  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Consideration  of  such  Things  as  in  the  Nature  of 
them   required   much   Secrecy".     Lords  Journals,  XII.    155. 

94  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  I.  315;  Lister,  Life  and  Administration 
of  Edward,  First  Earl  of  Clarendon  (London,  1838),  II,  6. 

95  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  VII.,  ff.  71,  7*\  CIV.,  ff.  139-148;  CCLXXVI., 
ff.  374-383. 

96  Privy  Council  Register,  LIV.,  September  7,   1660;  LV.,   March  22,   1660/1. 

97  In  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  XXIII.,  ff.  167-187,  and  possibly  in  ibid., 
XLIV.,  ff.  214-232.  Probably  most  of  these  notes  refer  to  the  Privy  Council. 
They  are  difficult  to  read  and  their  character  is  not  always  clear. 
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lord  treasurer,  Albemarle,  the  lord  general,  Ormonde,  and  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  Nicholas  and  Morice  ;98  though  apparently  others 
attended  or  were  added  as  time  went  on."  They  were  to  meet  in 
the  lord  chancellor's  chamber  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in  the 
morning. luu 

The  business  dealt  with  was  the  important  business  of  the  king. 
Foreign  affairs  were  considered,  but  the  members  were  engaged  also 
with  such  things  as  the  king's  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  excise, 
the  calling  of  Parliament,  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  the  manage- 
ment of  army  and  fleet,  and  with  local  organization.  In  many  cases 
the  work  of  the  members  was  preliminary  consideration;  but  in 
other  cases,  apparently,  it  was  decision  as  well. 

In  1661  the  king  came  one  day  to  Clarendon's  house  and  told 
him  that  the  Portuguese  ambassador  had  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Infanta.  Catharine,  with  an  alliance  between 
the  two  countries.  The  chancellor  advised  secrecy  for  the  present.101 
Then,  "  The  king  appointed  that  the  lord  treasurer,  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  secretary  Nicholas,  should  be 
together  at  the  chancellor's  house,  where  his  majesty  would  likewise 
be  and  propose  the  business  to  -them."10-  This  was  done,  and  the 
king  appointed  "  all  those  lords  with  the  same  secrecy  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  ambassador  ".103  The  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
were  not  long  concealed,  but  the  project  of  marriage  remained  a 
profound  secret.104  For  some  time  Portuguese  business  continued  to 
be  considered  at  meetings  of  the  foreign  committee.105  Meanwhile 
after  various  negotiations,  "  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  make  any 
further  exceptions,  but  resolved  to  assemble  his  whole  privy  council, 
and  to  communicate  the  matter  to  them ;  for  it  did  remain  a  secret 
yet,  no  man  knowing  or  speaking  of  it."1"6  Of  all  this  the  record 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  nothing,  until  following  a  debate  of  the 
matter,  the  king  ordered  an  act  of  council  drawn  up  recording  "  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Councell  ".107  In  1662  and  1663  Charles 
had  interviews  with  Clarendon  and  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  offi- 

»S  Clarendon.  Life  and  Continuation,  I.   37°- 
09  St.   P.   Dora.,   Charles  II.,  XXIII.,   f.    16S. 

100  Ibid. 

101  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  I.  416-419. 
i°2  Ibid.,  p.  420. 

103  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

104  Ibid. 

105  Notes  which  passed  at  Meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  between  Charles  II. 
and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  1 660-1667,  etc.  (ed.  W.  D.  Macray,  Roxburghe  Club, 
1896),  p.  60. 

106  Clarendon,  Life   and  Continuation,   I.  446. 

107  Privy   Council   Register.   LV.,   May    10,    1661. 
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cials  about  the  selling  of  Dunkirk.  He  "  thought  it  so  counsellable 
a  thing,  that  he  resolved  to  have  it  debated  before  that  committee 
which  he  trusted  in  his  most  secret  affairs  ".108  The  meetings  were 
held  at  the  lord  chancellor's  house,  those  present  being  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  York,  Clarendon,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  general,  and 
the  two  secretaries,  and  also  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  two  naval  authorities,  who  were  called  in  for  consula- 
tion.109  The  king  at  these  meetings  was  inclined  to  sell  Dunkirk 
to  the  French,  "  but  deferred  any  positive  resolution  till  he  had  im- 
parted the  whole  matter  to  the  council-board  ".110 

This  considering,  which  in  many  cases  amounted  to  deciding,  of 
important  matters  before  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  council, 
seems  to  be  almost  a  characteristic  procedure.  "  Do  you  not  thinke 
the  businesse  of  Tanger  and  the  Dutch  treaty  fitt  to  be  first  debated 
at  the  Committee  for  forrainge  affayres :  and  if  so,  you  may  appointe, 
them,  to  meete  on  Fryday  in  the  afternoone,  wher  you  please? "  asks 
Clarendon  in  a  note  which  he  hands  to  the  king  in  council.111  In  the 
registers  for  these  years  there  is  recorded  a  great  deal  of  routine 
and  detail,  and  comparatively  little  of  the  great  things  of  the  realm. 
Though  Clarendon  afterwards  explained  in  his  apology  how  all 
treaties  were  debated  at  the  council  board,112  and  though  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Parliament  he  declared  that  all  important  things  were  there 
considered,113  and  even  though  it  is  certain  that  the  registers  do  not 
record  everything,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  importance  of  the 
Privy  Council  had  not  already  passed  into  the  possession  of  this 
informal,  secret  "  committee ",  made  up  of  the  king's  intimate 
advisers. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  this  body  that  con- 
temporaries refer  as  the  cabinet  or  cabal.  The  identification  cannot 
be  made  with  absolute  certainty,  but  it  becomes  very  probable  from 
allusions  which  at  one  time  or  by  one  writer  are  to  the  committee 
and  on  another  occasion  or  by  another  are  to  the  cabinet  or  cabal ; 
while  lists  of  those  present  furnish  some  clue,  though  changing 
personnel  makes  this  very  difficult.  In  1663  Pepys  says  that  Albe- 
marle stands  well,  "though  none  of  the  Cabinett ".114  Next  year, 
"  the  King  being  in  his  Cabinet  Council "  at  Whitehall,  Pepys  was 

108  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  II.   11. 

109  Ibid.,  pp.  11,  12.  See  E.  I.  Carlyle,  English  Historical  Review,  XXVII. 
258,   259    (1912). 

no  Clarendon,   Life  and  Continuation.   II.    15. 

111  Notes  passed  at  Privy  Council,  p.  72. 

112  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  II.  568,  569,  570,  571.  579- 
us  Lords  Journals,  XII.  155   (1667). 

in  Diary,  May  15,   1663. 
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called  in,  and  found  there  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  two  secretaries,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret.115  In  1665  Downing's  plan  to  appropriate  the  supply  and 
alter  the  power  of  the  lord  treasurer  was  considered  in  a  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  the  lord  chancellor,  at  which  beside  the  king  and 
himself  were  present  the  Duke  of  York,  the  lord  treasurer,  Lord 
Ashley,  Lord  Arlington,  and  Sir  William  Coventry,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Downing,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  solicitor-general.116 
Sir  William  Coventry  had  just  been  admitted  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  "that  committee  with  which  his  majesty  used  to 
consult  his  most  secret  affairs".117  In  1666  Pepys  was  called  in  to 
meet  the  king  in  the  "  Cabinet ",  where  were  sitting  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  two  secretaries, 
Coventry  and  Carteret.118  But  in  the  following  year  a  friend  told 
him  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  no  more  to  the  Cabal, 
nor,  by  the  way,  Sir  W.  Coventry  " ;  the  cabal  being  then  the  king, 
Buckingham,  the  lord  keeper,  Albemarle,  and  the  lord  privy  seal.119 

In  1667  Williamson  notes  in  his  journal :  "  All  foreigne  affaires 
are  putt  into  the  hands  of  My  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Generall,  Lord 
Privy  Seale,  and  the  two  Sec'ryes  of  State,  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Councell  Board."120  But  again  the  word  "  committee "  is  used 
loosely  to  denote  an  informal,  secret  body  of  the  king's  favorites, 
there  being  no  mention  of  it  in  the  register  of  the  Privy  Council.121 

The  formal  establishment  in  1668  of  a  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  as  part  of  the  Privy  Council,  made  small  difference.122  At 
the  beginning  of  the  minutes  of  this  body  there  is  a  paper  of  notes 
endorsed  "  Questions  for  the  private  Committee  '\123  By  the  gen- 
eral orders  given  when  this  committee  was  constituted,  the  meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  in  the  secretary's  office  in  Whitehall.  Pepys 
continues  to  describe  meetings  of  the  "  cabinet "  or  "  cabal "  which 
he  attended  in  that  place.124  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  generally 
when  contemporaries  speak  of  the  cabinet,  they  are  referring  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  or  at  least  to  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee.    They  seem  to  use  the  two  expressions  interchangeably  or  at 

i13/&i'rf..   November   9,    1664. 

us  Clarendon,  Life  and  Continuation,  II.  224,  225. 

117  ibid.,  II.  190. 

118  Diary.  August  26,  1666. 
ii9/iirf..   December  21,    1667. 

120  St.   P.   Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCXXXI.,   October   19,   1667. 

121  Privy   Council   Register,    LX. 

122  Ibid..  February   12,    1667/8. 

123  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc..  CLXXVI.,  March   13,   1667/8. 
12*  Diary,  January  26,   1668/9,  April  4,   1669. 
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random.125  "  I  am  asured  you  are  Clark  of  the  Common  Counsell 
as  well  as  Cabinett  which  I  hartlie  reioys  at  ",  writes  Sir  Robert  Carr 
to  Williamson,  who  had  for  a  long  while  been  secretary  to  Arling- 
ton, in  whose  office  the  meetings  of  the  foreign  committee  were 
held.1-6  In  1673  Sir  William  Coventry,  attacking  the  cabal,  says: 
"They  reformed  their  Cabinet  Counsel;  and  turned  at  once  out  of 
the  Committee  for  Forein  Affairs,  Price  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  the  late  Secretary  Trevor."121  At  the 
beginning  of  1674  occurred  this  debate  in  the  Commons: 

Mr.  Secry.  Coventry :  Lord  St.  John  said,  "  one  of  the 

CABAL  told  him,  etc." — Would  know 
what  the  meaning  of  the  CABAL  is. 

Mr.  Garroway :  That  is  so  great  a  mystery,  that 

he  would  know  it  above  all  things. 

Mr.  Secry.  Coventry :  We  do  things,  not  voluntarily,  but 

by  Law;  the  King's  Privy  Counsellors! 
and  it  is  perjury  for  us  to  reveal — 
As  for  the  Committee  of  foreign 
affairs  (of  which  he  is  the  only 
man  of  this  House)  wishes  (he  protests 
to  God)  that  you  knew  what  opinion 
he  has  ever  given  of  affairs.128 

When  Williamson  gives  an  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador,  he  speaks  of  him  sometimes  as  coming  to  the 
foreign  committee,  and  sometimes  as  present  at  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil.129 In  1678,  in  the  Commons,  a  member  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
rejection  by  the  king  of  the  militia  bill:  "Gentlemen  put  it  particu- 
larly upon  the  Advice  of  particular  men,  and  not  the  Privy  Council ; 
that  they  have  swayed  the  King  against  the  Advice  of  Parliament. 
I  know  no  such  Council,  nor  Law  of  England.  I  know  none  as  a 
Council  for  foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not  known  in  Law."  And  another, 
taking  up  the  discourse  some  moments  after,  said :  "A  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, that  takes  things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  the 
complaint."130     In  the  next  year  a  writer  says  that  Charles  promised 

125  "  Yesterday  was  a  meeting  of  the  Foreigne  Committee  in  the  Trea'ry  where 
tis  sd.  all  things  undr.  consideration  relateing  to  Ireland  were  determined,  upon 
which  tis  sd.  the  Ld.  Lt.  will  begin  his  journey  this  day  sevennight."  St.  P. 
Dora.,  Charles  II.,  CCLXXVI.,  August  16,  1669.  "Yesterday  at  a  Cabinet  Coun- 
cell  the  Establishmts.  of  Ireland  both  Civill  and  Military  were  compleated  and 
signed,  soe  that  now  the  last  worke  being  done,  the  Ld.  Lieutent.  will  depart 
very  suddenly  ".     Jbid.,  August  30,    1669. 

i26/fc,U,  CCXCIV.,  December  4,  167 1.  See  Privy  Council  Register,  LXIII., 
January    24,    1671/2. 

127  Englands  Appeal  from  the  Private  Cabal  at   White-Hall,  p.   46. 

128  Grey,  Debates,  II.  258. 

120  St.  P.  Miscellaneous,  CCXV.,  January  21,  1677/8,  April  8,  1678. 
130  Grey.   Debates.   VI.   3'3- 
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that  he  would  have  "  no  Committee  of  Foreign  affairs,  or  Cabinet 
Council  ".131 

In  1679,  when  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  was  brought  to  an 
end,  the  committee  of  intelligence,  which  took  its  place,  was  com- 
posed of  Prince  Rupert,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  Monmouth,  Sunderland,  Essex,  Halifax,  Lord 
Roberts,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Secretary  Conventry.132  This  is 
much  like  a  list  of  members  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  com- 
mittee a  year  before,133  the  changes  being  due,  probably,  to  the  polit- 
ical necessities  which  made  Charles  dissolve  the  council.  Some  of 
the  members  Charles  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  could,134  but  those  who 
remained  continued  to  meet  in  the  committee  of  intelligence,  and 
were,  it  would  seem,  by  contemporaries  again  called  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs. 

After  1679,  I  think,  the  cabinet  can  no  longer  be  identified  with 
any  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  committee  of  intelligence  was  sometimes  given  this  name.  But 
the  political  crisis  through  which  Charles  had  just  passed,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  old,  powerful  foreign  committee  made  him  less 
willing  to  trust  any  part  of  the  council  newly  created.  Even  the  com- 
mittee of  intelligence  was  at  first  made  up  partly  of  his  enemies,  and 
though  they  were  soon  driven  out,  the  king  found  it  expedient  now  to 
transact  affairs  of  secrecy  and  importance  in  a  secret,  informal  gather- 
ing of  his  intimate  friends;  who,  while  they  were  privy  councillors, 
and  might  even  be  members  of  the  committee,  were  in  their  cabinet 
meetings  not  a  committee,  whether  formal  or  informal,  of  the  council. 
That  this  was  so,  is  borne  out  by  the  absence  of  allusions  in  which 
contemporaries  identify  the  cabinet  with  any  committee,  and  also  by 
the  testimony  of  Roger  North,  well  informed  about  these  years,  who 
tells  how  his  brother  attended  many  meetings  of  the  council  com- 
mittees but  never  the  foreign  committee,  and  then  says  explicitly 
that  he  went  to  meetings  of  the  cabinet  council. 1S*  And  the  coming 
of  Francis  North  into  the  cabinet  in  1679  is  well  known  from  his 
own  writings.136  This  differentiation  of  the  cabinet  from  the  foreign 
committee  gives  greater  significance  to  the  assertion  that  "  the  cabinet 
council  ...  at  first  was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  conversa- 
tion ",137 

131  Algernon  Sidney  to  Henry  Savile.     Sidney,  Letters  (London,   1742),  p.  32. 

132  Add.  MS.   15643.  f-   1. 

133  St.  P.  For.,  Entry  Books,  Misc.,  CLXXX.,  May  21,   167S. 

134  See  Portland  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,   14,  II.  3°5- 

135  North,   Lives  of  the  Norths,  I.   321,   328. 
130  Add.  MS.   32520.   f-  251. 

137  North,  Lives  of  the  Norths,  I.  299. 
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At  this  time  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  king  meeting 
apart  with  a  small  body  of  advisers.138  In  1684  the  cabinet  was 
composed  of  the  lord  president,  the  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  Or- 
monde, Godolphin,  and  the  two  secretaries.139  In  1687  a  cabinet  at 
which  were  present  the  king,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  president, 
Middleton,  Dartmouth,  and  Godolphin,  outlined  a  scheme  for  the 
control  of  local  officials  in  connection  with  the  king's  religious 
policy.140  It  was  in  the  cabinet  council  that  Charles  decided  what 
policy  to  adopt  toward  his  last  Parliament,  that  James  concerted 
measures  against  the  invasion  of  Monmouth  and  debated  how  to  re- 
pel the  invasion  of  William  of  Orange. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  it  was  not  only  courtiers  and  pamphlet- 
eers who  spoke  of  the  cabinet,  but  members  of  Parliament  and  the 
people  generally.  In  1689  a  report  presented  in  the  House  of  Lords 
contains  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meeting,  the  first  mention  of  this 
kind  in  the  parliamentary  records  except  for  protests  against  unlaw- 
ful counsels  of  the  cabinet,  as  in  1642. 141  It  was  defined  now  as  a 
"  select  Number  of  Lords  ".142  In  1689,  also,  and  three  years  later, 
the  subject  of  the  cabinet  was  debated  at  length  in  the  House  of 
Commons.143  Some  averred  that  lawfully  there  could  be  no  such 
body.  "  I  know  not  how  to  take  notice  of  the  Cabinet-Council,  nor 
what  it  means;  I  know  not  whether  it  be  a  lawful  Council;  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  a  crime  to  be  a  Cabinet-Counsellor",  said  one 
speaker.144  "  '  Cabinet-Council '  is  not  a  word  to  be  found  in  our 
Law-books",  said  another.145  Some  refused  to  recognize  it;146  but 
one  there  was  who  defended  it :  "  All  Governments  reduce  their 
Council  to  a  few :  Holland  does ;  and  the  French  King  to  three."147 
But  the  opinion  prevailed  that  a  cabinet  was  unlawful  and  respon- 
sible for  many  ills.  "  The  method  is  this ;  things  are  concerted  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  then  brought  to  the  Council ;  such  a  thing  resolved 

138  St.  P.  Dom.,  Entry  Books,  LXIV.,  January  29,  1683/4,  April  5,  16S4. 

139  "  The  posture  of  the  Cabinett  ",  Add.  MS.  32520,  f.  253. 
"o  Beaufort  MSS.,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports,   12,  IX.  91. 

141  "  This  Examinant  saith,  That,  the  Day  after  the  Lord  Russell  died,  he 
was  commanded  to  appear  at  the  Cabinet  Council ;  which  he  did  ;  and  there  the 
King,  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord 
Hallifax,  the  Lord  Rochester,  and  Sir  Leonile  [Leoline]  Jenkins,  were  present." 
Lords  Journals,  XIV,   378. 

H2  Ibid. 

i«  These  debates  have  been  noticed  by  Michael,  Zeitschrift  fur  Politik,  VI. 
559.   56°- 

I"  Grey,  Debates,  IX.  307. 

i4s/fc,rf.,    X.    276. 

146  "  I  know  no  Great  Council  of  the  Nation,  but  here  and  the  Privy-Council, 
without  a  private  Cabal."     Ibid.,  pp.  265. 

147  Ibid.,  pp.  277. 
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in  the  Cabinet,  and  brought  and  put  upon  them,  for  their  Assent, 
without  showing  any  of  the  Reasons.  That  has  not  been  the  method 
of  England."11*     And  yet,  it  had  been  for  thirty  years  and  more. 

The  cabinet  council  during  this  period  may  thus  be  seen,  vaguely 
for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  with  considerable  clearness.  There 
is  as  yet  no  prime  minister,  no  cabinet  solidarity,  nor  necessarily 
unanimity  of  opinion.  The  members  are  not  chosen  from  one  party, 
there  is  no  dependence  upon  party,  and  not  a  great  deal  upon  Parli- 
ament. The  members  are  not  all  summoned  or  dismissed  together. 
There  is  no  succession  of  ministries.  Always  the  cabinet  is  made  up 
of  the  intimate  advisers  of  the  king,  they  being  also  privy  councillors. 
The  members  are  entirely  the  advisers  and  servants  of  the  king,  to 
whom  alone  they  are  responsible,  and  from  whom  alone  they  receive 
their  membership.  During  all  this  time  the  composition  of  the 
cabinet  depends  upon  the  desire  of  the  king,  members  being  called  or 
dismissed  as  he  pleases.149  It  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable 
regularity,  but  was  frequently  summoned  for  special  meeting  as  the 
king  thought  well.  The  attendance  was  apparently  good.  There  is 
in  all  this  period  scarcely  an  instance  when  the  king  was  not  pres- 
ent.1S0  The  place  of  meeting  is  very  frequently  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  but  often  it  is  in  the  house  of  some  great  official, 
or  a  room  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  business  embraces  all  the 
important  aspects  of  administration  and  policy.  To  a  considerable 
extent  cabinet  councillors  are  occupied  with  foreign  affairs,  but  they 
deal  as  occasion  requires  with  any  important  matter  affecting  war 
and  peace,  religion,  local  government,  the  maintenance  of  order,  Ire- 
land, the  colonies,  and  the  fleet.  They  did  most  of  the  preliminary 
work  that  was  important,  and  more  and  more  they  did  the  decisive 
work  in  the  governing  of  England. 

Such  was  counciliar  development  in  England  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Executive  power  was  exercised  by 
the  king  and  his  councillors.  Formally  his  council  was  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  constitutional  writers  of  the  period  took  cognizance 
of  no  other.151     Actually,  however,  the  Privy  Council  had  lost  much 

i*s  ibid.,  pp.  279- 

149  See  Pepys,  Diary,  November  16,  1667;  St.  P.  Dora.,  Charles  II., 
CCCXXXVL,  part  I„  June  20,  1673;  Ormonde  MSS.  (new  series),  Hist.  MSS. 
Comtn.  Reports,  IV.  411. 

150  See  Manuscripts  in  Various  Collections,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Reports.  II. 
220.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  case  of  the  "  cabinet  ",  and  at  the  meetings 
of  the  foreign  committee  the  king,  according  to  Clarendon,  was  always  present. 
Lords  Journals,  XII.  155.  But  in  the  case  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
see  St.  P.  Dom.,  Charles  II.,  CCCLXVI.,  January   16,   1675/6. 

isi  This  is  true  also  of  most  of  the  constitutional  writings  of  the  first  half  of 
the    eighteenth    century. 
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of  its  power  and  substance  in  the  earlier  Stuart  period,  and  after  the 
Restoration  its  work  was  done  by  committees  of  itself,  while  that 
which  the  whole  council  did  was  largely  impressive  form  and  routine. 
During  the  period  1660-1688  the  formal  approbation  of  the  coun- 
cil was  deemed  necessary  for  what  was  to  be  done,  but  the  early 
consideration,  the  planning,  and  the  actual  deciding,  were  from  the 
beginning  done  elsewhere  by  a  small  group  of  those  officials  and 
favorites  whom  the  king  trusted  most,  who  sat  in  the  larger  body  as 
privy  councillors,1542  but  who  apart  with  the  king  were  really  super- 
seding the  council.  Sitting  thus  they  were  the  junto,  cabinet,  or 
cabal.  In  the  years  1660-1667  they  were  a  secret,  extra-legal  coun- 
cil, though  they  were  also  considered  an  informal  committee  of  the 
council.  From  1668  to  1679  they  were  actually  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.153  After  1679  there  was  a  change  in  this  far, 
that  the  cabinet  while  not  differing  to  any  extent  in  composition 
or  activity  from  what  it  had  been  before,  was  now  seen  to  be  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  the  king's  friends  rather  than  a  council  com- 
mittee. Evidently,  then,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  conjecture  of 
former  writers  that  the  cabinet  began  as  a  committee  or  part  of  the 
Privy  Council.  If,  however,  this  theory  were  entirely  true,  then  it 
might  be  possible  to  show  the  development  out  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  a  standing  committee  which  gradually  absorbed  its  functions  and 
power  to  an  ever  greater  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  entirely 
true  only  for  the  years  1668-1679,  after  which  the  development  is 
not  so  much  toward  a  stronger  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  or  part 
of  the  Privy  Council,  but  in  the  taking  over  of  the  power  of  the 
council  by  the  essence  of  itself  or  committee  of  the  whole  council.154 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  cabinet  had  continued,  an  informal  gather- 
ing of  the  king's  confidential  advisers,  with  ever  increasing  power. 

I  may  be  reproached  that  my  account  is  intricate  and  obscure, 
but  constantly  I  have  been  confronted  with  the  danger  of  making  too 
clear  and  sharp  that  which  really  is  indefinite  and  complex.  There 
was  at  this  time  little  attempt  at  political  theorizing,  and  almost  no 
effort  at  constitutional  statement,  on  the  part  of  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians. Those  who  wrought  took  their  instruments  of  government, 
and,   finding  them  ill-adapted,  changed  them  to  meet  their  needs. 

152  For  example,  in  1672,  the  Duke  of  York,  Arlington,  Ashley,  Buckingham, 
Clifford,  Lauderdale,  and  Ormonde,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council 
very  regularly.  There  is  no  meeting  of  this  year  at  which  some  of  them  were 
not  present. 

153  "  This  day  a  Cabinet  and  close  Committee  of  the  Council  sat  ".  Lord 
Chancellor  Boyle  to  Ormonde.  Ormonde  MSS.  (new  series),  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Reports,  IV.  208. 

I"  I  hope  to  deal  with  this  question  at  length  in  another  place. 
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They  made  no  general  schemes  and  few  definite  plans ;  they  merely 
worked ;  and  they  did  this  haltingly,  with  many  a  blunder,  perhaps 
unforeseeing  of  results,  so  that  now  when  the  past  with  its  shadow 
half  hides  them,  what  came  of  their  work  is  clearer  than  it  could  be 
then.  Long  before,  local  organization  and  Parliament  and  Privy 
Council  had  developed  in  similar  way  to  wondrous  perfection;  but 
nowhere,  I  think,  can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  growth 
of  the  cabinet,  that  constructive  spirit,  so  peculiarly  English,  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  working  of  constitutions  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ing well. 

Edward  Raymond  Turner. 


GENERAL  WILKINSON  AND  HIS  LATER  INTRIGUES 
WITH   THE  SPANIARDS1 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Natchez  in  1798 
and  the  double  territorial  transfer  at  New  Orleans  in  1803  mark 
two  conspicuous  stages  in  the  American  advance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  commander  of  our  unpretentious  army  General 
James  Wilkinson  took  an  important  part  in  both  events.  During 
the  intervening  years  his  routine  dealings  with  the  Spaniards  ap- 
parently convinced  both  them  and  his  superiors  that  he  wished  no 
friendship  with  them  beyond  the  pale  of  national  honor.  Many  of 
his  contemporaries  in  New  Orleans  interpreted  his  attitude  towards 
the  French  and  his  prominence  in  the  formal  transfer  as  a  pledge  of 
continued  loyalty  to  the  American  government.  The  Spaniards  had 
first  surmised  this  loyalty  six  years  before  when  he  rejected  their 
proffer  to  assist  him  in  becoming  "  the  Washington  of  the  West  ".2 
Shortly  after,  they  yielded  the  Natchez  district  to  his  troops  and 
ceased  attempts  to  pay  the  pension  previously  assigned  him. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  that  for  a  few 
months  marked  the  American  occupation  of  Louisiana  vague  rumor 
asserted  that  the  general  was  renewing  a  dangerous  intimacy  with 
his  former  Spanish  friends,  and  a  sudden  acquisition  of  newly- 
coined  Mexican  dollars  apparently  confirmed  the  charge.3  During 
the  succeeding  decade  this  report  caused  Wilkinson  considerable 
annoyance,  although  his  most  persistent  accuser,  Daniel  Clark,  failed 
to  present  legal  evidence  to  substantiate  it.4  But  the  crafty  Span- 
iards, who  kept  documents  whenever  they  spent  dollars,  have  pre- 
served this  evidence  for  us  in  the  vast  Archives  of  the  Indies  at 
Seville.5     Thus  we  may  present  additional  testimony  to  the  Proofs 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
December  30,   1913. 

-  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  June  5,  1798. 
Archivo  General  de  Indias,  Seville:  Papeles  de  Cuba,  Iegajo  178,  no.  20. 

3  Testimony  of  John  McDonough  in  Clark,  Proofs  of  the  Corruption  of 
General  James  Wilkinson,  p.  27,  and  app.  no.  24,  p.  51. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  81  and  82. 

5  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance,  in  unearthing  this  evi- 
dence, of  Mr.  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  whose  researches  in  the  Cuban  Papers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of    Washington,    have   greatly   facilitated    his    own   work.     He   is   likewise   under 
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of  the  Corruption  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  which  the  author  of 
that  famous  diatribe  was  unable  to  secure. 

In  February,  1804,  Don  Vizente  Folch,  governor  of  West 
Florida,  chanced  to  be  in  New  Orleans  and  while  there  renewed  with 
the  general  those  reprehensible  relations  that  he  elsewhere  calls 
"  ancient  History  ".6  As  in  his  previous  intrigues,  Wilkinson  took 
the  initiative,  after  exacting  from  the  other  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 
Thus  fortified  he  began  their  first  interview  by  making  "  various 
reflections  "  upon  the  course  that  Spain  should  pursue  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  profiting  at  its  expense  by  the  cession  of  Loui- 
siana. The  conspicuous  part  that  he  had  taken  in  this  act  apparently 
did  not  deter  him  from  offering  to  aid  its  former  owner.  Folch 
may  have  thought  that  he  was  simply  trying  to  play  the  double 
mercenary  game  that  always  characterized  him,  yet  he  seems  to  have 
found  something  valuable  in  his  "  Reflections  ".  Upon  the  governor's 
suggestion,  therefore,  the  other  promised  to  write  them  out  in  detail. 
Folch  was  then  to  translate  the  work  and  send  it  to  his  immediate 
superior,  Captain-General  Someruelos  of  Cuba. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  Wilkinson  brought  up  a  mat- 
ter which  he  confessed  was  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  him. 
It  shortly  appeared  that  the  embarrassment  was  of  the  chronic, 
financial  kind  that  he  frequently  experienced,  which  in  itself  will  ex- 
plain his  continual  double-dealing.  He  stated,  so  Folch  tells  us,  that 
some  fifteen  years  before  he  had  been  promised  an  annual  pension 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  but  that  for  the  past  ten  years  he  had  re- 
ceived nothing.  He  was  about  to  go  north  to  Washington  and  sug- 
gested that  Folch  should  pay  him  the  sum  due  on  his  pension.  His 
constant  travelling  expenses  and  other  needs  would  make  this  very 
acceptable.  In  return  he  promised  to  furnish  the  text  of  his  "  Re- 
flections ",  and  in  addition  to  ascertain  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
Jefferson  and  the  cabinet  ministers  and  report  thoroughly  thereon. 
He  would  be  able  to  do  this  for  he  knew  "  what  was  concealed  in  the 
heart  of  the  President " — an  insight  of  which  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries dared  boast.  But  Wilkinson  was  trying  to  impress  the 
Spanish  governor. 

Folch  did  not  have  enough  money  on  hand  to  meet  the  ordinary 

obligation  to  Sr.  D.  Pedro  Torres  Lanzas  and  Sr.  D.  Jose  Gonzalez  Verger, 
director  and  vice-director  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  and  Sr.  D.  Ignacio  Ola- 
vide,  sub-director  of  the  Archivo  Historico  Nacional,  Madrid,  for  many  courtesies. 
6  The  main  source  for  this  intrigue  is  the  reservado  no.  3  of  Folch  to  Some- 
ruelos, dated  April  10.  1804.  This  is  in  Papeles  de  Cuba,  legajo  1574.  Other 
references  occur  in  Folch's  muy  reservado  no.  130,  January  26,  1809,  in  legajo 
1566.  Cf.  notes  11  and  36.  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  courteously  supervised  the  copy- 
ing of  these  documents. 
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expenses  of  his  government,  to  say  nothing  of  a  demand  like  the 
present,  even  if  it  should  be  reduced  by  one-half,  as  Wilkinson 
speedily  suggested.  Nor  could  he  refer  the  matter  to  the  intendant, 
Morales,  with  whom  neither  he  nor  Wilkinson  was  on  good  terms. 
He  suggested,  'therefore,  that  they  should  apply  to  the  Marques  de 
Casa  Calvo,  who,  as  boundary  commissioner,  was  then  in  New 
Orleans  to  settle  the  limits  of  Louisiana  with  the  Americans.  The 
marques  had  recently  received  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
Mexico,  and  from  this  he  might  readily  and  covertly  furnish  Wil- 
kinson with  a  portion  of  his  original  demand. 
The  other  demurred  at  this. 

I  am  afraid  [he  said],  and  you  ought  to  guess  why.  You  know  better 
than  I  that  the  marques  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  his  secretary ; 
that  the  latter  is  not  capable  of  keeping  a  secret,  and  he  would  hardly 
learn  of  my  plan  before  communicating  it  unreservedly  and  in  complete 
detail  to  his  friend  and  comrade,  the  intendant.  At  present  the  latter 
is  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Daniel  Clark,  and  they  are  like- 
wise associated  in  land  speculations.  I  also  ought  to  tell  you  that  Clark 
corresponds  with  Jefferson,  who  has  asked  the  former  to  give  him  his 
views  regarding  the  kind  of  government  to  be  established  in  Louisiana. 
I  am  a  lost  man,  if  the  secretary  should  learn  of  what  I  propose. 

Folch  tried  to  calm  his  fears  by  offering  to  speak  to  Casa  Calvo 
in  person.  "  I  see  that  you  do  not  know  the  marques  very  well ", 
replied  the  anxious  general.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  both  he  and  his 
secretary  look  upon  you  as  a  very  serious  rival,  and  as  we  have  no 
other  recourse,  I  prefer  to  open  up  the  subject  myself  with  the 
marques,  and  will  do  so  next  Sunday,  using  Mr.  Gilbert  Leonard7 
as  interpreter." 

On  the  following  Sunday  evening,  therefore,  Wilkinson  reported 
to  Folch  that  he  had  broached  the  subject  to  the  marques.  The 
latter  told  him  that  he  could  not  keep  the  affair  from  his  secretary, 
but  that  he  would  vouch  for  the  latter's  silence ;  nor  could  he  give 
the  whole  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  would  pay  such  part  as  his 
limited  resources  permitted.  Casa  Calvo  insisted  that  his  secretary 
rather  than  Folch  should  translate  the  text  of  Wilkinson's  "  Re- 
flections ",  but  Wilkinson  was  obdurate  upon  this  point.  For  the 
next  twenty  days,  therefore,  Wilkinson  busied  himself  in  preparing 
his  copy  which  Folch  translated  quire  by  quire.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  was  "  collecting  topograph- 
ical information  in  all  directions  and  at  some  expense  which  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  find  highly  interesting".8  So  he  was,  but  as 
usual  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

7  Leonard  had  served  as  contador  under  the  Spanish  regime  in  Louisiana. 
For  his  previous  intimate  relations  with  Wilkinson,  cf.  Wilkinson,  Memoirs  of 
my  own  Times,  vol.  II.,  app.  XXIII. 

8  Wilkinson  to  Dearborn,  March  30,  1804.     War  Department,  Letters  Received. 
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When  the  double  work  of  composing  and  translating  the  "  Re- 
flections "  was  done,  Wilkinson  carried  a  copy  to  the  marques. 
Later  on  the  same  day  he  urgently  summoned  Folch  to  an  interview, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  that  the  marques  refused  to 
allow  any  one  but  himself  to  appear  in  the  correspondence,  which  he 
proposed  to  transmit  directly  to  Spain.  "  For  God's  sake  ",  the 
frightened  Wilkinson  begged,  "  help  me  out  of  the  pool  in  which  I 
am  floundering."  The  terrified  general  was  indeed  in  a  predica- 
ment, for  the  jealousy  of  either  Folch  or  Casa  Calvo  might  lead  to 
his  undoing.  Yet  after  Folch.  learned  that  Wilkinson  preferred  to 
omit  everybody's  name  rather  than  his  own,  and  that  he  had  told 
Casa  Calvo  so,  he  agreed  to  patch  up  the  affair  so  as  to  serve  their 
individual  purposes.  The  governor  consented  to  the  omission  of  his 
name  from  the  copy  that  Wilkinson  gave  Casa  Calvo.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  to  inform  the  captain-general  of  the  whole  affair  and 
ask  him  whether  he  or  the  marques  should  continue  the  intrigue. 

Wilkinson  accompanied  the  memorial  with  an  explanatory  let- 
ter9 that  seemed  especially  to  arouse  Casa  Calvo's  opposition.  In 
this  he  stated  that  his  course  was  inspired  by  his  extreme  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  pretexts  ever 
deceived  the  Spaniards  who  hoped  to  profit  by  his  treachery.  He 
certainly  lacked  a  sense  of  humor  or  credited  the  Spaniard  with 
lacking  it,  when  he  averred  that  while  bound  to  the  United  States  by 
the  tie  of  birth,  he  was  likewise  united  to  the  interests  of  Spain  "  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  of  gratitude ".  The  cultured  official 
whom  he  thus  assured  doubtless  knew  that  such  ought  to  be  the  case 
and  also  the  exact  financial  outlay  by  which  his  country  had  gained 
this  'gratitude.  He  seems  to  have  doubted  its  potency,  however, 
when  expressed  through  several  channels,  for  he  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  the  brief  list  of  his  fellow-officials  whom  Wilkinson 
thought  it  necessary  to  inform  of  his  "  humble  though  zealous  agency  ". 
Even  Wilkinson's  old  friend  Gilbert  Leonard  might  not  act  as  inter- 
mediary, and  at  the  same  time,  to  avert  suspicion,  serve  as  vice- 
consul  in  New  Orleans.  As  Casa  Calvo  "  did  not  possess  the  English 
idiom  ",  he  must  perforce  use  his  secretary,  Don  Andres  Armesto, 
as  interpreter.  Wilkinson  had  previously  told  Folch  that  the  secre- 
tary "  could  not  keep  a  secret  ".  Now  he  praised  him  to  Casa  Calvo 
for  his  "  wisdom  and  probity  ". 

Wilkinson  thought  that  his  previous  persecutions  on  account  of 
his  partiality  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
life,  fame,  and  position  should  relieve  him  from  suspicion  of  sordid 
motives — "  strangers  to  my  bosom  " — and  recommend  him  to  "  His 

9  A  translation  of  this  accompanies  Folch's  reservado  no.  3,  as  "  Number  one  ". 
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Majesty's  generosity".  As  indicating  his  view  of  this,  he  asked  for 
the  sum  mentioned  to  Folch — twenty  thousand  dollars — and  in  addi- 
tion an  annual  pension  of  four  thousand  dollars.  He  states  that  this 
is  his  present  salary  in  the  American  service,  but  if  so,  he  has  in 
view  not  only  his  monthly  stipend  of  $225,  but  also  his  frequent 
allowances  for  excess  rations  and  his  padded  expense  accounts — 
both  extremely  vulnerable  points  of  attack  by  his  enemies.10 

In  his  venality  Wilkinson  is  not  original  enough  to  counteract  the 
natural  disgust  excited  by  his  greed.  For  example,  in  addition  to 
his  previous  demands,  he  suggested  that  he  might  extend  his  own 
influence  and  secure  adherents  "to  our  interests  and  maxims",  if  he 
were  given  the  privilege  of  exporting  sixteen  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  annually  to  Havana.  This  suggestion  recalls  his  monopoly  in 
the  golden  days  of  the  earlier  "  Spanish  Conspiracy  ".  He  reiterated 
his  hope  that  the  balance  due  on  his  former  pension  might  be 
promptly  paid,  for  upon  this  depended  the  journey  to  Washington 
and  his  proposed  plan  of  operations  there.  In  closing  he  again 
begged  the  marques,  upon  his  loyalty,  honor,  and  friendship,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  his  name  but  to  use  his  now  well-known  designation — 
"  Number  Thirteen  ". 

It  may  be  well  to  characterize  briefly  the  document11  that  seemed 
worth  so  great  a  price.  Wilkinson  began  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  the  population  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  previous 
thirty  years.  A  mere  reference  to  this  fact  was  at  once  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  worst  fears  of  the  Spaniards.  He  then  emphasized 
Louisiana  as  the  outpost  of  Mexico  and  the  danger  both  to  Spain 
and  the  United  States  following  its  sale  to  the  latter.  He  stated  that 
the  sole  object  of  interest  that  his  country  had  in  the  cession  arose 
from  the  desire  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  although 
the  United  States  would  have  been  obliged  to  oppose  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  England  or  France  to  possess  the  country,  had  such 
arisen. 

10  Steiner,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  McHenry,  p.  550;  Annals,  11 
Cong.,  2  sess.,  II.  2351. 

11  This  will  be  referred  to  simply  as  Wilkinson's  "Reflections".  For  a  com- 
plete title  cf.  no.  4885  in  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson's  List  of  Documents  in  Spanish 
Archives  relating  to  the  History  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Robertson  published 
this  in  Louisiana  under  the  Rule  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States  1785- 
1807,  II.  325-347,  from  a  copy  contained  in  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  This  transcript,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  R.  Hill  informs  me,  is 
made  from  a  triplicate  one  accompanying  Folch's  reservado  no.  3.  At  present 
this  does  not  accompany  the  letter  and  other  documents  in  legajo  1574,  but  is  in 
legajo  2355.  As  it  is  signed  by  Folch  to  attest  its  genuineness,  Dr.  Robertson 
naturally  assigns  its  authorship  to  the  Spanish  governor  and  thus  misses  its  real 
significance.  But  Folch's  letter  and  other  references  clearly  establish  the  general's 
authorship  and  afford  additional  evidence  of  his  venality. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  Spain  Wilkinson  believed  that  that 
country  should  continue  to  control  the  Floridas  and  incidentally  the 
Indians  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  If  Monroe  should  be  successful 
in  his  projected  mission12  to  gain  those  colonies,  he  trembled  for  the 
fatal  consequences  to  both  nations.  If,  however,  Spain  could  secure 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for  the  Floridas,  all 
might  be  well.  The  population  of  the  United  States  would  not  be 
tempted  to  scatter  itself  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  Mexico  and 
Peru  would  be  safe  from  what  he  termed  "  an  army  of  adventurers 
similar  to  the  ancient  Goths  and  Vandals  ". 

Pending  this  exchange  Wilkinson  suggested  that  Spain  should 
strongly  fortify  both  the  Texas  and  Florida  frontiers.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  hesitate  to  make  any  advance  to  the  westward  while  the 
Spaniards  held  fortified  posts  in  the  rear.  In  this  way  they  might 
force  the  United  States  to  respect  their  territorial  rights.  In  keep- 
ing with  this  policy  they  should  arrest  the  exploring  party  under 
Captain  Lewis  and  break  up  Boone's  settlement  on  the  Missouri,  a 
dangerous  outpost  on  the  road  to  Santa  Fe.  At  the  same  time  Spain 
could  well  afford  to  be  generous  in  this  proposed  exchange,  even  to 
the  extent  of  offering  to  pay  the  current  debt  of  the  United  States  in 
addition  to  ceding  the  Floridas. 

When  one  remembers  that  these  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army  just  after  he  had  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  very  transfer  under  discussion,  it  is  hard 
to  find  words  correctly  to  characterize  them.  But  the  author  is 
apparently  as  ready  to  betray  Spain  as  the  United  States.  While 
certain  of  his  suggestions  may  seem  due  to  an  indirect  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  latter  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief 
motive  is  his  own  personal  fortune.  The  only  wonder  is  that  after 
their  previous  experiences  with  Wilkinson,  the  Spaniards  were  again 
willing  to  trust  him  and  to  pay  so  handsomely  for  his  obvious  sug- 
gestions. After  all  these  seem  more  despicable  in  purpose  than 
dangerous  in  execution. 

According  to  their  agreement  Wilkinson  furnished  Folch  with 
a  copy  of  his  "  Reflections  "  together  with  the  accompanying  letter. 
When  the  governor  returned  to  Pensacola  he  promptly  transmitted 
both  to  Someruelos,  together  with  some  comments  of  his  own.13  He 
evidently  had  some  faith  in  Wilkinson,  but  his  own  experience 
caused  him  to  doubt  that  officer's  accuracy.  Folch  insisted  that 
Spain  should  not  only  recover  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 

12  This  was  Monroe's  joint  mission  with  Charles  Pinckney,  upon  which  he 
did  not  enter  for  some  months. 

13  These  appear  in  an  injorme  accompanying  his  reservado  no.  3. 
AM.   HIST.   REV.,  VOL.  XIX.— 52. 
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as  the  rampart  of  Mexico,  but  should  also  retain  the  Floridas  as  a 
protection  for  Cuba.  Possibly  they  might  cede  some  territory  im- 
mediately bordering  the  eastern  bank,  if  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  the  American  demands,  but  he  rejects  as  "  political  heresy  " 
any  suggestion  to  pay  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  secure  the  coveted  Louisiana,  although  willing  to  repay  the  sum 
actually  expended  for  it. 

While  the  governor  from  Pensacola  was  thus  discussing  the 
memorial  and  uttering  his  own  criticisms  upon  it,  Casa  Calvo  paid 
Wilkinson  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  lieu  of  the  twenty  at  first  de- 
manded. The  general  invested  the  major  portion  of  this  payment 
in  a  cargo  of  sugar,  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  trip  to  the 
north.  This  purchase  caused  several  ugly  rumors  to  become  cur- 
rent in  New  Orleans  which  Wilkinson  then  attempted  to  explain  by 
stating  that  the  money  was  due  on  a  former  tobacco  contract  with 
the  Spanish  government."  Later,  in  1807,  when  Daniel  Clark 
showed  that  this  was  untenable,  the  death  of  the  military  agent  in 
New  Orleans  rendered  another  explanation  possible.  Wilkinson 
then  asserted  that  he  had  received  the  sum  invested  in  sugar  as  extra 
pay  for  his  services  in  connection  with  Indian  treaties.15  But  at  the 
time  even  the  youthful  Claiborne  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and, 
through  a  friend,  applied  to  Daniel  Clark  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
rumors.  Clark  saw  the  books  of  the  intendant,  who  was  his  friend, 
and  who  would  have  naturally  paid  out  any  money  for  the  Spanish 
government,  but,  of  course,  he  found  no  record  of  the  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.16  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the  general  was  safe 
with  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

During  the  next  three  years  Wilkinson  kept  the  Spaniards  thor- 
oughly interested  in  his  movements  but  one  is  unable  to  note  any  real 
service  that  he  rendered  them.  Following  his  usual  double-dealing 
course  he  presented  to  Jefferson  a  twenty-two  page  memorial,  de- 
scribing the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  twenty-eight  manuscript  maps.17  It  is 
likely  that  this  information  caused  the  President  to  modify  the  in- 
structions already  issued  to  our  envoys  at  Madrid  and  to  direct  them 
to  insist  more  strongly  on  our  western  boundary  claims.18    We  may 

!*  Cf.  notes  3  and  4;  also  Someruelos  to  Folch,  July  12,  1804,  and  Minute 
dated  at  San  Ildefonso,  September  27,  1804.  These  latter  documents  accompany 
reservado  no.  3. 

15  Affidavit  of  James  M.  Bradford,  Clark,  Proofs,  p.  27,  and  app.  no.  23. 

is  Ibid. 

I' Wilkinson  to  Dearborn,  July  13,  1804,  and  enclosure.  War  Department, 
Letters  Received.  The  memorial  is  at  present  in  the  files  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  the  maps  do  not  accompany  it. 

is  Am.  State  Papers,  For.  Re!.,  II.  627  et  seq. 
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believe  that  the  general's  purpose  was  not  only  to  gain  favor  with 
the  administration  but  also  to  exert  an  indirect  pressure  on  the 
Spanish  authorities.  If  the  American  government  emphasized  its 
claims  to  the  western  country,  the  Spaniards  would  value  more 
highly  the  advice  in  his  "  Reflections  "  and  pay  more  handsomely  for 
his  influence. 

Folch  and  Casa  Calvo  mention  two  letters  that  Wilkinson  wrote 
them  while  in  Washington.  They  were  unable  to  decipher  the  first 
or  to  profit  by  the  current  gossip  reported  in  the  other.  In  the 
second  the  general  closed  with  a  characteristic  appeal  for  more 
money.  Casa  Calvo  was  inclined  to  accommodate  him  but  now 
lacked  funds  and  for  the  present  the  home  authorities  had  forbidden 
further  payments.19  In  the  same  letter  Wilkinson  urged  Casa  Calvo 
to  follow  the  advice  of  his  memorial.  "  Otherwise  ",  he  firmly  de- 
clared, "  all  will  be  lost ".  However,  Wilkinson  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  double  use  of  his  data  on  the  western  frontier,  by  furnish- 
ing Casa  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  with  information  regarding 
that  section.20  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  add  to  its  value  by  inter- 
rogating the  President's  guest,  the  Baron  von  Humboldt,  who  had 
just  visited  Mexico.21  It  is  difficult  to  see  who  was  to  profit  by  this 
course  of  duplicity,  unless  it  were  the  arch-schemer  himself. 

Another  proceeding  of  Wilkinson  at  this  time  promised  still  less 
advantage  for  the  Spaniards.  He  renewed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Aaron  Burr  and  their  joint  secret  studies  were  directed  towards 
western  and  especially  Mexican  cartography.  This  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  employ  still  further  his  western  data.  When  the  two 
baneful  intimates  journeyed  westward  in  the  summer  of  1805,  Wilkin- 
son gave  the  ex-vice-president  enthusiastic  letters  of  introduction  to 
Casa  Calvo  and  counselled  the  other  to  follow  Burr's  advice.  In 
this  way  he  tells  him  they  will  soon  be  able  "  to  send  to  the  Devil 
that  idiotic  boaster,  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  ".-2  Claiborne  was  then  try- 
ing to  rid  New  Orleans  of  Casa  Calvo's  presence,  so  this  might  seem 
an  attempt  to  serve  the  Spaniard.  But  Wilkinson's  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  Claiborne  were  rather  inspired  by  a  wish  to  put  Burr  in  his 
place.     As  he  himself  was  at  the  same  time  governor  of  Upper 

is  Casa  Calvo  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  February  28,  1805.  Archivo  Gen- 
eral de  Indias,  Seville :  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo,  Luisiana  y  La  Florida,  ASos 
1800-1S37,  est.  S7,  caj.   1,  leg.  10. 

20  Casa  Yrujo  to  Cevallos  (no.  474),  February  7,  1805.  Adams  Transcripts, 
Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Department  of  State;  Robertson,  List  of  Docu- 
ments, etc.,  no.  5021. 

21  Jefferson   Papers,  series  2,  vol.  85,  no.  78. 

22  Wilkinson  to  Casa  Calvo,  March  18,  1805,  June  9,  1805.  Enclosed  in  Casa 
Calvo  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  August  22,  1805,  Audienca  de  Santo  Domingo,  etc., 
est.  87,  caj.  1,  leg.   10. 
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Louisiana,  the  important  frontier  posts  of  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis  would  thus  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  most  treacherous  ad- 
venturers in  American  public  life,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  at  their 
back.  Fortunately  the  administration  distrusted  such  an  untoward 
combination,  although  personal  motives  led  Jefferson  to  continue  its 
more  pernicious  member  in  the  northern  post. 

Shortly  after  introducing  Burr  to  Casa  Calvo,  Wilkinson  found 
it  necessary  to  send  the  Spaniard  an  apology  for  Burr's  behavior 
while  in  New  Orleans.  The  distinguished  but  distrusted  visitor  had 
neglected  the  Spaniard's  proffered  hospitality  and  had  consorted 
with  the  group  of  avowed  revolutionists  known  as  "  The  Mexican 
Association".23  Possibly  this  action  too  openly  proclaimed  future 
intentions  to  suit  Wilkinson.  Hence  his  apology.  At  the  same 
time  he  referred  to  the  critical  relations  existing  between  their  re- 
spective countries,  possibly  to  remind  the  marques  that  another  sub- 
stantial payment  on  account  would  be  acceptable.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  yet  be  well,  but  if  worst  came  to  worst  he  suggested  that,  with 
Casa  Calvo  as  his  antagonist,  they  might  do  much  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war.  If  he  meant  to  accomplish  this  by  continuing  his 
mercenary  intrigues,  we  may  be  glad  that  other  events  intervened  to 
keep  from  our  military  annals  an  incident  that  would  have  put  Bene- 
dict Arnold  to  blush.  Apparently  this  indefinite  missive  closes  the 
intrigue  as  far  as  Casa  Calvo  is  concerned,  and  in  view  of  his  curt 
dismissal  he  probably  wondered  what  he  had  to  show  for  his  twelve 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  next  year  Wilkinson  in  his  dual  capacity  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  does  still  less 
to  justify  Spanish  hopes.  He  seems  determined  to  make  his  neigh- 
bors realize  the  danger  in  permitting  the  Americans  to  remain  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  for  he  intrigues  with  Burr,  organizes  a  fur-trad- 
ing company,  initiates  Pike's  explorations,  engages  in  land  specula- 
tion with  the  Spanish  faction  among  the  Creoles,  and  arouses  the 
opposition  of  all  other  local  factions.  This  last  effort  led  to  his  own 
transfer.  He  was  ordered  to  repel  the  Spanish  advance  on  the 
Texas  frontier.  After  an  inexplicable  delay  he  reached  the  front, 
speedily  took  advantage  of  his  new  situation  to  arrange  the  Neutral 
Ground  Agreement  with  his  opponent,  Herrera,  and  thus  betrayed 
the  filibustering  project  of  his  colleague,  Burr.  In  this  apparent 
service  for  the  Spaniards,  however,  he  immediately  displayed  his 
mercenary  motives  to  a  manifold  degree,  for  he  demanded  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Mexican  viceroy. 
At  the  same  time,  to  escape  a  storm  of  newspaper  execration  gath- 

23  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  II.  283. 
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ering  in  Kentucky,  he  mystified  Jefferson  by  dark  hints  of  a  plot  to 
separate  the  western  states  from  the  Union,  visited  New  Orleans 
with  a  farcical  reign  of  terror,  and  speedily  rendered  himself  the  most 
distrusted  and  most  detested  individual  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley.  Fortunately  for  himself,  in  doing  so  he  had  gained  renewed 
influence  with  Jefferson,  for  he  had  directed  his  efforts  against  Burr, 
the  victim  of  the  President's  implacable  hatred.-4 

During  these  weeks  of  exaggerated  terrorism,  while  our  gen- 
eral's earlier  relations  with  the  Spaniards  were  being  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  Western  World,  a  yellow  sheet  of  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, his  later  intrigues  also  caused  him  considerable  annoyance. 
At  Natchez,  in  the  very  house  in  which  his  dying  wife  lay,  he  assured 
the  Quaker  surveyor,  Isaac  Briggs,  on  his  honor  as  a  soldier,  that 
the  payment  made  to  him  at  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1804  was 
on  account  of  a  former  tobacco  contract  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. He  persuaded  Briggs  to  believe  him  and  to  act  as  his  special 
messenger  to  Jefferson  in  his  feigned  expose  of  the  Burr  con- 
spiracy.25 At  this  very  time  he  despatched  another  agent,  Walter 
Burling,  to  Mexico  City  to  make  his  pecuniary  demand  on  the 
viceroy  for  breaking  up  this  conspiracy.26  The  alleged  plot  may 
have  been  only  the  creation  of  his  imagination,  but  its  author  had  a 
very  tangible  object  in  view.  His  gambling  instinct  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  while  trying  to  cover  up  a  former  bribe  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  he  is  planning  to  extort  from  the  same  source  one  ten  times 
as  large. 

Despite  his  dependence  upon  executive  influence  Wilkinson  does 
not  hesitate  in  a  private  letter  to  refer  to  the  President  whom  he  has 
deceived,  as  "our  fool".  His  reference  is  measurably  just,  though 
indecorous.  In  the  same  missive  he  calls  Claiborne  "that  beast", 
and  demands  his  removal  forthwith.27  But  at  the  same  time  the 
general  persuades  the  innocent  governor  that  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  his  sugar  transactions  of  1804.  By  this  means  the  youth- 
ful executive  was  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  military  chieftain's  high- 
handed exercise  of  power.  The  public  disclosures  in  the  Western 
World  and  the  hatred  incurred  by  his  recent  course  in  New  Orleans 
caused  him  once  more  to  ask  his  friend  Folch  to  get  him  out  of 
difficulty. 

Wilkinson  had  already  given  the  Spanish  executive  minute 
though  inaccurate  information  of  Burr's  movements  and  suggested 

24McCaleb.  The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy,  passim;  Houck,  Missouri,  vols.  II., 
III.,  passim. 

25  Wilkinson,   Memoirs,   vol.   II.,    app.   LIX. 

26  McCaleb,  p.  264  et  seq. ;  American  Historical  Review,  IX.  533. 

27  Annals,  11   Cong.,  2  sess.,  II.  2359-2360. 
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that  the  other  should  secure  Baton  Rouge  against'  the  projected 
attack  of  the  Kentucky  insurgents.  He  even  proposed  that  the 
Spaniard  should  combine  forces  with  his  own  against  their  common 
foe.2S  In  this  his  purpose  may  have  been  to  further  his  pecuniary 
demands  on  the  Mexican  viceroy.  At  any  rate,  when  requesting 
Folch  to  permit  the  American  troops  to  pass  by  Mobile,  he  main- 
tained that  his  measures  were  designed  to  protect  not  only  the 
American  territory  and  the  Floridas,  but  the  "  Mexican  dominions  " 
as  well.  Influenced  by  this  proposal  Governor  Folch,  on  his  journey 
westward,  planned  to  visit  New  Orleans,  confer  with  Wilkinson  and 
Claiborne  on  their  common  peril,  and  then  proceed  to  Baton  Rouge 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  the  exaggerated  report  of  Burr's  advance  had  so 
excited  the  volatile  population  of  the  Creole  capital  that  Governor 
Claiborne,  ignorant  of  the  general's  necessity,  refused  to  allow  Folch 
and  his  officials  to  enter  the  city ;  and  Wilkinson  was  constrained  to 
support  him  in  his  refusal.  The  Spanish  governor  states  that  Wil- 
kinson's aide  urged  him  to  disregard  their  apparent  discourtesy  and 
come  on  anyhow,  promising  that  Claiborne  would  not  oppose  this 
move.  Captain  Daniel  Hughes,  the  general's  aide-de-camp,  himself 
says  that  he  tried  to  induce  Folch  to  meet  Claiborne  and  Wilkinson 
at  the  San  Juan  bridge,  on  the  canal  outside  the  city  limits.  The 
incensed  Spaniard  did  not  believe  it  in  accordance  with  his  dignity 
as  "  the  Governor  of  a  Province  and  an  officer  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty"  to  hold  an  interview  within  sight  of  New  Orleans  while 
he  was  denied  permission  to  enter  it,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
Baton  Rouge.29  Thus  the  name  of  San  Juan  was  reserved  for  later 
use  in  American  military  annals. 

Although  Folch  refused  to  meet  him  at  the  bridge  Wilkinson  did 
not  propose  thus  to  be  deprived  of  the  other's  valuable  assistance. 
On  January  25,  1807,  he  wrote  him  through  mutual  confidants  that 
he  was  being  slandered  'because  of  certain  alleged  Spanish  intrigues 
of  a  criminal  nature.  He  then  asked  Folch  to  state  whether  he  had 
ever  received  a  pension  from  the  Spanish  government,  or  had  held 
any  sort  of  commission  under  it.  In  his  reply  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  month,  Folch  acknowledged  that  he  felt  under  obligation 
to  clear  Wilkinson's  reputation,  for  as  military  officers  they  were 
members  of  a  common  scientific  brotherhood.     The  Spaniard  had 

28  Enclosures  in  Folch's  reservado  no.  5S,  December  13.  1S06,  Papeles  de  Cuba, 
legajo  1574;  Folch  to  Someruelos,  January  6,  1807,  Archivo  Historico  Nacional, 
Madrid,  Estado,  legajo  5546. 

2»  American  Historical  Review,  X.  832  et  seq.,  Folch  to  Someruelos,  reser- 
vado no.  66,  Papeles  de  Cuba,  legajo  1574;  War  Department,  Letters  Received, 
1807,  Report  of  Daniel  Hughes  (to  Wilkinson),  January,  1807. 
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been  in  Louisiana  since  1783  and  had  enjoyed  confidential  relations 
with  his  uncle,  Governor  Stephen  Miro.  So  he  was  persuaded  that 
if  there  were  any  evidence  to  incriminate  Wilkinson,  he  would  know 
of  it.  Then  he  solemnly  "  asserverates  ",  as  Wilkinson  puts  it,  that 
no  such  document  exists  in  his  records.  The  wording  of  this  state- 
ment is  significant,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

"  If  ",  the  governor  continued,  "  this  statement  does  not  convince 
those  who  believe  the  newspaper  as  they  believe  their  bible  ",  he 
advised  Wilkinson  to  remember  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  to  find 
"  a  source  of  consolation  in  his  unsullied  conscience  "  and  his  recom- 
pense "  in  the  esteem  and  regard  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
public".30  Unfortunately,  however  much  Wilkinson  might  publicly 
parade  his  honor  and  conscience,  they  doubtless  afforded  him  very 
little  private  satisfaction.  Perhaps  he  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  to  Secretary  Dearborn  that  he  had  just  received  from  Folch 
a  "  very  indecorous  note  "  to  which  he  proposed  to  reply  "  in  a  style 
of  contemptuous  insult,  which  he  may  either  carry  to  his  grave,  or 
get  rid  of  when  he  pleases".31  Despite  his  bombastic  note  to  the 
secretary — designed  of  course  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  his 
correspondence  with  Folch — Wilkinson  used  this  letter  in  his  public 
defense  published  the  same  year.  It  is  a  wonder  he  dared  do  so 
after  his  letter  to  Dearborn,  for  the  latter  might  compare  dates  and 
draw  awkward  inferences ;  but  Wilkinson  was  accustomed  to  taking 
great  risks,  and  may  have  reckoned  on  the  secretary's  support. 

In  addition  to  the  unsatisfactory  tone  of  Folch's  letter  Wilkinson 
found  the  temper  of  the  Orleans  legislative  assembly  a  more  pressing 
reason  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Spanish  governor.  In  the 
definite  protest  taking  shape  in  that  body  Claiborne  also  was  in- 
volved, for  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  general's  arbitrary  course. 
Consequently  both  were  ready  to  welcome  Folch's  intervention. 
The  latter  believed  he  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  visit  to  the 
city,  yet  in  the  end  he  yielded  to  their  importunities,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  mutual  friends.  He  entered  New  Orleans  April  23,  1807, 
and  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  the  President  himself. 

On  the  following  day  Wilkinson  sought  his  second  notable  inter- 
view with  the  Spaniard.  He  first  complimented  him  on  the  way  in 
which  he  had  kept  them  in  suspense  in  regard  to  his  visit  and  then 
stated  that  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  being  a  fellow-conspirator 
with  Burr.  In  refutation  he  showed  Folch  certain  papers  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  "  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  the  true 

30  Clark,  Proofs,  etc.,  pp.  64-67,  and  app.,  pp.   13,   14. 

31  Wilkinson    to    Dearborn,    February    20,    1807.      War    Department,    Letters 
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interests  of  Spain  ".  After  a  prolix  examination  Folch  agreed  that 
he  had.  The  general  then  told  him  that  a  memorial  was  being  pre- 
pared against  Claiborne  and  himself  in  the  legislative  council  of  the 
territory  on  account  of  his  arbitrary  military  rule,  and  he  asked 
Folch  to  use  his  efforts  to  defeat  it.  This  admission,  after  three 
years  of  occupation,  that  the  Spaniard  possessed  more  influence  in 
the  Orleans  legislature  than  either  Claiborne  or  himself,  is  not 
flattering  to  the  American  administration.  But  the  necessity  under 
which  the  general  labored  forebade  any  considerations  of  pride. 
Folch  states  that  after  considerable  difficulty  he  obtained  the  sup- 
pression of  the  objectionable  memorial  and  the  adoption  of  one  in 
favor  of  the  two  officials.32  We  may  believe  that  he  did  not  render 
them  this  service  simply  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads,  but  to 
secure  his  own  province  from  any  possible  hostile  move  on  their  part. 

Shortly  after  this  significant  interview  Wilkinson  went  northward 
to  appear  in  connection  with  Burr's  trial  at  Richmond.  In  this  event 
he  was  supposed  to  figure  as  the  chief  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
■but  in  reality  his  public  appearance  merely  added  to  the  popular 
impression  that  he  was  the  chief  criminal  at  the  bar.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  trial  that  Wilkinson's  course  at  New  Orleans  re- 
ceived a  thorough  ventilation.  One  result  was  the  break  in  friend- 
ship between  himself  and  Daniel  Clark,  an  event  which  was  to  have 
momentous  bearing  upon  his  immediate  future. 

Clark  was  then  serving  in  Congress  as  the  delegate  from  the 
territory  of  Orleans.  During  the  preceding  winter  and  spring  he 
had  advised  Wilkinson  to  modify  his  course  at  New  Orleans.  At 
this  same  time  he  had  rendered  Wilkinson  a  most  effective  service 
in  making  public  his  belief  that  Wilkinson  received  no  money  from 
the  Spaniards  in  1804.  A  letter  from  the  general  to  Clark  concern- 
ing this  point  shows  that  the  former  was  almost  capable  of  grati- 
tude.33 Why  Clark  later  turned  against  his  former  friend  and  cor- 
respondent we  have  no  direct  means  of  knowing.  He  states  that  it 
was  on  account  of  Wilkinson's  despotic  course  in  New  Orleans. 
Wilkinson  says  that  it  was  because  he  told  the  truth  about  Clark's 
finances,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  more  definitely.  At  any 
rate,  Clark  did  not  testify  as  he  had  hoped  to  do  in  Richmond,  but 
later  part  of  his  incriminating  evidence  against  Wilkinson  appeared 
in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper.  The  scandal  was  then  taken  up  in 
Congress  by  the  turbulent  and  vindictive  John  Randolph.  The 
ensuing  discussion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  military  court  of 

32  American  Historical  Review,  X.  832  et  scq. 

33  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Conduct  of  General 
Wilkinson  (Ezekiel  Bacon,  chairman),  pp.  121-128,   134-144,   161-165. 
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inquiry,  and  this  caused  Wilkinson  once  more  to  appeal  to  Folch 
for  some  testimony  to  be  used  in  his  behalf.  His  appeal  is  directly 
connected  with  another  measure  of  national  importance. 

Jefferson's  policy  of  embargo  was  then  being  put  in  operation. 
It  affected  West  Florida  with  especial  severity,  for  this  region  drew 
its  provisions  largely  from  the  American  territory  to  the  north.  The 
threat  of  impending  scarcity  brought  Governor  Folch  to  Xew  Or- 
leans in  the  spring  of  1808.  For  a  number  of  weeks  he  tried  in 
vain  to  induce  some  of  the  New  Orleans  merchants  to  risk  an 
evasion  of  the  blockade  in  order  to  bring  him  fifteen  hundred  bar- 
rels of  flour.  After  several  attempts,  as  he  later  tells  his  superior, 
he  accomplished  his  object  through  the  clever  management  of  Abner 
L.  Duncan,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  Orleans.  The  governor 
did  not  explain  in  detail  the  cause  of  Duncan's  interest,  although  he 
greatly  appreciated  it.34  From  another  source  we  are  able  to  make 
the  explanation,  and  to  connect  his  service  with  the  Wilkinson  in- 
quiry then  going  on  at  Washington. 

In  February  of  1808  Duncan  and  his  partner,  Gurley,  requested 
Governor  Claiborne  to  obtain  from  Folch  the  answers  to  certain 
questions  concerning  the  previous  career  of  Wilkinson.  These 
questions  were  so  worded  as  to  disprove  any  connection  on  the 
general's  part  with  the  earlier  Spanish  conspiracy.  Claiborne  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  Folch  who  eagerly  embraced  "  this  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  the  said  General  out  of  a  regard  to  honor  and  truth  ". 
Then  with  apparent  directness,  but  really  with  skillful  evasion,  he 
answered  the  long  list  of  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Wilkinson's  relations  with  former  Spanish  officials 
had  been  of  a  highly  honorable  nature  and  in  no  way  detrimental 
to  the  United  States.  He  repeated  his  former  statement  that  there 
was  in  the  archives  under  his  control  no  document  whatever  to 
show  that  Wilkinson  ever  received  a  pension  or  salary  from  Spain.35 
His  assertion  did  not  then  convince  Clark  and  fellow-doubters  and 
from  other  sources  we  may  now  clearly  see  why. 

In  a  private  letter  to  Wilkinson,  dated  a  few  months  later, 
Folch   thus   expresses   himself: 

My  dear  friend:  I  believe  that  you  are  already  well  convinced  that 
I  have  acted  as  is  befitting  a  faithful  servant  of  the  noble  Spanish 
Monarchy,  and  that  I  have  sincerely  fulfilled  the  obligations  which 
friendship  imposes  upon  me.  I  have  done  even  more,  for  I  have  sent 
to  the  archives  of  Havana  all  that  pertains  to  the  ancient  History,  per- 
suaded that  before  the  United  States  are  in  a  situation  to  conquer  that 

34  Folch  to  Vidal  (copy),  February  26,  1808,  and  Vidal  to  Folch  (copy), 
March  2,  1S0S.  Papeles  de  Cuba,  legajo  185. 

35  Bacon,  Report,  pp.  42-50. 
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capital  you  and  I,  Jefferson,  Madison,  with  all  the  Secretaries  of  the 
different  departments,  and  even  the  prophet  Daniel  himself  will  have 
made  many  days'  journey  into  the  other  world.30 

Folch  closed  his  public  letter  by  saying  that  he  had 

on  all  occasions  entertained  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  and  sincere 
friendship  for  General  Wilkinson ;  his  qualities  as  an  honest  man  and 
one  faithful  to  his  country  entitled  him  to  our  particular  attention  and 
regard  and  we  judged  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  commission  he  holds. 
Should  his  conduct  be  in  the  light  that  is  maliciously  represented,  we 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  treatment  due  that  class  of  people 
would  never  hold  him  in  our  high  esteem.  Persons  of  that  description 
are  always,  when  their  services  are  wanted,  treated  with  apparent 
esteem  but  considered  with  the  utmost  contempt  as  destitute  of  all 
honor.  Such  services  are  always  paid  with  money,  but  no  means  with 
regard  or  affection. 

It  may  have  been  "  regard  and  affection  "  that  led  Folch  to  pay 
this  glowing  tribute  to  his  persecuted  friend,  but  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  through  the  efforts  of  Wilkinson's  lawyers.  The 
basis  of  the  bargain  is  readily  discernible.  Wilkinson  gained  the 
flattering  testimonial;  Folch  obtained  flour  for  starving  Pensacola. 
It  is  true  that  in  effecting  this  exchange,  Wilkinson — or  his  attorneys 
— had  to  do  violence  to  Jefferson's  pet  economic  policy,  the  embargo. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  believed  that  the  application  of  the 
embargo  to  West  Florida  was  partly  designed  to  force  the  relinquish- 
ment of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  To  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  flour  to  Pensacola  would  postpone  this  event  upon  which 
Jefferson  had  set  his  heart.  In  gaining  his  letter  by  this  underhand 
means,  therefore,  Wilkinson  was  running  counter  to  two  cherished 
policies  of  his  friend  Jefferson. 

Folch  later  flattered  himself  that  his  letter  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  favorable  verdict  that  the  court  of  inquiry  rendered  in 
1808.  Possibly  he  feared  that  his  fellow-officers  would  not  relish 
his  efforts  in  Wilkinson's  behalf,  in  which  they  were  perforce  in- 
cluded, especially  after  that  general  assumed  a  dubious  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Spain.    Writing  in  December  to  the  captain- 

3°  Translation  no.  5  accompanying  the  muy  reservado  no.  130  of  Folch  to 
Someruelos,  January  26,  1809,  Papeles  de  Cuba  legajo  1566.  In  foot-notes  Folch 
states  that  by  "  ancient  History  "  he  means  the  charges  brought  against  Wilkinson 
in  the  Western  World.  Wilkinson  told  Folch  that  he  feared  that  the  weak-kneed 
secretary,  Andres  Armesto,  might  be  induced  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  the 
copies  or  originals  of  incriminating  documents.  Folch  promised  to  guard  against 
this  result,  and  after  consulting  with  Casa  Calvo,  they  concluded  to  send  these 
documents  to  Havana  together  with  others  not  of  immediate  use.  The  "  Prophet 
Daniel  "  was  Daniel  Clark.     Cf.  note  6. 
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general,  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  from  any  suggestion  of  undue 
complicity  in  Wilkinson's  flighty  intrigues.  He  tells  his  superior  that 
Wilkinson  is  the  author  of  the  "Reflections"  submitted  irr  1804  and 
mentions  that  in  the  interim  the  American  administration  had  greatly 
changed  in  its  attitude  toward  him,  so  that  Wilkinson  in  gratitude 
might  now  give  Jefferson  the  same  advice  that  he  had  formerly  be- 
stowed upon  the  Spaniards.     He  then  continues : 

I  have  said  that  he  believes  me  his  friend ;  I  ought  now  to  add  that  I 
have  really  conducted  myself  toward  him  as  one  who  is  in  some  respects 
a  servant  of  my  sovereign;  for  I  have  believed  it  appropriate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  to  protect  a  person  who  is  persecuted  for  having 
revealed  secrets  and  given  information  which  interested  him,  as  I  have 
formerly  communicated  to  you  in  detail;  but  my  friendship  does  not  and 
cannot  exceed  these  limits,  for  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  lacks  all 
qualities  which  might  recommend  him  to  my  friendship,  if  considered 
as  a  private  individual.37 

A  few  months  after  this  correspondence  there  occurred  in  New 
Orleans  the  third  and  last  of  the  series  of  interviews  between  Wil- 
kinson and  Folch  which  constitute  the  subject  of  this  paper.  In 
the  meantime,  a  military  court  of  inquiry  had  given  Wilkinson  a 
coat  of  whitewash.  Public  dissatisfaction  with  this  result  was 
heightened  by  the  publication,  early  in  1809,  of  Daniel  Clark's 
Proofs  of  the  Corruption  of  General  James  Wilkinson.  But  secure 
in  the  support  of  Jefferson  and  continued  in  his  station  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  Wilkinson  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  usher  in  an  era  in  American  political  history. 

In  1808  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  additional  regular 
troops  and  took  measures  to  embody  the  militia  of  the  various  states. 
The  critical  condition  of  our  relations  with  England  and  France  jus- 
tified this  action.  But  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for  these 
troops  was  New  Orleans,  and  naturally  the  Spaniards  regarded  this 
as  a  hostile  move  against  themselves.  Accordingly  Jefferson  em- 
powered Claiborne  in  New  Orleans  to  explain  to  the  neighboring 
Spanish  authorities  that  the  United  States  had  no  hostile  designs 
against  Spain  in  her  hour  of  trial,  and  that  the  presence  of  these 
troops  in  New  Orleans  was  simply  to  prevent  any  other  nation  from 
occupying  territory  to  which  the  United  States  had  a  claim.  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  dutifully  made  this  representation  to  Folch  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  to  Vidal,  the  Spanish  vice-consul  in  New  Orleans,  with- 
out, however,  materially  abating  their  suspicions.38 

37  Folch  to  Someruelos,  muy  reservado.  no.  130. 

38  Vidal  to  Garibay,  April  10,  1809,  Archivo  General  y  Publico  de  la  Nacion, 
Mexico,  Marina,  1809  a  1S14,  tomo  I.;  Claiborne  to  Smith,  April  21,  1809,  Clai- 
borne Letters,  Package,  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Department  of  State; 
Parker,  Calendar  of  Papers  in  Washington  Archives,  etc..  no.  7567. 
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In  addition  Wilkinson,  who  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  assembled  there,  was  empowered  to  stop  at 
Havana  and  Pensacola,  while  on  his  way,  and  make  similar  represen- 
tations to  Someruelos  and  to  Folch.  His  journey  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  therefore,  was  marked  by  visits  to  those  two  places 
and  accompanied  by  rumors  that  gave  a  sinister  aspect  to  his  mission. 
He  was  charged  with  petty  graft  in  his  expense  account,  with  acting 
contrary  to  the  embargo  in  carrying  a  small  consignment  of  flour — an 
apparent  necessity  to  him  in  his  dealings  with  the  Spaniards — and 
with  making  semi-diplomatic  representations  to  the  officials  whom  he 
visited.  From  evidence  that  may  not  now  be  given  in  detail39  there 
was  much  to  justify  all  these  charges,  and  with  reference  to  the  last 
to  prove  it  definitely. 

In  this  journey  and  in  his  various  interviews  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  Wilkinson  appeared  in  a  new  role.  While  he  was  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  assembling  American  troops  in  New  Orleans, 
and  to  justify  the  embargo,  his  most  important  object  seemed  to  be 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  subject  of  independ- 
ence and  to  suggest  to  them  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  to  which 
Spanish  America,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  should  be  parties. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Folch  during  the  past  few  months,  Wilk- 
inson had  become  less  of  a  suppliant  and  had  emphasized  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  union  of  the  New  World  in  case  Bonaparte  should 
conquer  Spain,  as  seemed  likely.40  Whether  Wilkinson  originated 
this  idea  or  whether  it  was  exclusively  Jefferson's  is  uncertain.  If 
the  former  is  true  we  must  suggest  a  new  influence  contributing  to 
the  much-named  doctrine  associated  with  James  Monroe;  if  the 
latter,  the  executive  does  not  seem  to  display  good  judgment  in 
selecting  his  agent.  The  Spaniards  would  hardly  view  such  a  policy 
with  favor,  when  presented  by  their  former  discredited  agent. 

Yet  in  this  incident  it  is  likely  that  Jefferson  was  working  with  his 
usual  finesse.  He  may  have  doubted  Wilkinson's  innocence,  but  evi- 
dently he  felt  obliged  to  befriend  him.  Possibly  he  felt  that  the 
general  had  been  sufficiently  frightened  to  pursue  for  the  future  a 
blameless  line  of  conduct.  What  could  render  this  more  certain  than 
to  send  him  in  person  to  announce  his  change  of  heart  to  his  former 
friends  ?  At  any  rate  his  employment  on  a  remote  field  might  allay 
for  a  time  the  storm  of  criticism  that  had  become  harassing  to  both. 
In  this  task  Wilkinson  might  set  on  foot  some  new  state  policy  that 

39  The  writer  plans  to  treat  the  mission  of  Wilkinson  in  a  separate  article 
to  appear  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review. 

40  This  correspondence  accompanies  Folch's  muy  reservado  no.  130.  Cf. 
note  36. 
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would  serve  to  atone  for  his  previous  relations  with  the  Spaniards 
and  at  the  same  time  give  welcome  lustre  to  the  concluding  days  of 
Jefferson's  administration.  The  chance  was  worth  the  effort  and 
will  serve  to  explain  the  choice  of  Wilkinson,  whether  we  view  him 
as  a  repentant  mercenary  or  an  unexpected  prophet  of  Spanish- 
American   independence. 

From  either  point  of  view  Wilkinson's  mission  was  absolutely 
without  result.  He  reached  Havana  while  the  people  there  were 
engaged  in  a  riotous  demonstration  against  the  French.41  This  pre- 
vented him  from  opening  up  his  mission  fully  with  Someruelos,  but 
Folch's  letters  to  the  captain-general  had  already  insured  the  same 
outcome.  He  stopped  at  Pensacola  but  the  governor  was  absent, 
so  the  general  was  unable  to  do  more  than  land  his  controverted 
cargo  of  flour.  On  reaching  New  Orleans  he  found  his  new  levies 
disorganized  and  suffering  from  disease.  His  dilatory  efforts  to 
improve  the  situation  were  absolutely  futile,  but  served  to  bring  him 
once  more  into  unpleasant  notoriety. ^  At  the  same  time  Clark's 
book  appeared  and  added  to  the  public  clamor  against  him.  This 
led  him  once  more  to  resume  the  role  of  suppliant,  but  he  was  now 
unable  to  secure  from  the  neighboring  Spanish  officials  the  desired 
certificates  of  good  moral  character. 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  as  a  diplomat.  As  early  as  March, 
1809,  Governor  Claiborne  had  reported  that  Mexico  and  Cuba  had 
determined  upon  freedom,  in  case  Spain  succumbed  to  France.  Two 
Spanish  officials,  evidently  inspired  by  Folch,  gave  him  this  informa- 
tion.43 In  an  interview  at  Baton  Rouge,  a  month  later,  the  Spanish 
governor  personally  gave  him  assurances  of  a  like  tenor  and  appeared 
ready  to  welcome  American  friendship  and  alliance.  But  when 
Claiborne,  instructed  by  Jefferson,  had  earlier  broached  the  subject  to 
Jose  Vidal,  the  vice-consul  at  New  Orleans,  that  official  emphasized 
the  obligation  that  the  Spanish  colonies  felt  toward  England.  Like- 
wise when  Wilkinson  arrived  and  secured  interviews  with  Folch  and 
with  Vidal,  who  like  the  other  was  an  old  personal  friend,  they  both 
insisted  in  including  England  in  any  proposed  alliance.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  believed  that  Napoleon  could  conquer  Spain,  and  if 
he  did  the  Spanish  colonies  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  freedom 
against  him  and  even  bear  assistance  to  the  mother-country.44  Folch, 
evidently  inspired  by  Someruelos,  pointedly  told  Wilkinson  that  it 
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was  not  fitting  to  divide  the  possessions  of  a  parent  before  her 
decease.45 

Both  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  report  that  Folch  seemed  ready- 
to  deliver  the  Floridas  to  the  Americans  in  case  of  any  change  in 
political  status.46  This  is  significant  in  view  of  Folch's  offer  to 
deliver  his  province  to  the  American  authorities  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  following  year,47  which  offer  may  be  interpreted  as  an  indirect 
result  of  Wilkinson's  mission.  In  other  ways  that  undertaking  was 
a  complete  failure.  The  central  administrative  authorities  at  Ha- 
vana and  Mexico  City,  who  were  closely  in  touch  with  each  other, 
were  naturally  alarmed  by  the  concentration  of  American  troops  at 
New  Orleans.  The  frontier  officials  in  Texas  and  West  Florida 
reflected  this  alarm  and  refused  to  give  credence  to  Wilkinson's 
"  pompous  protestations  "  to  the  contrary.48  Finally  the  latter,  dis- 
trusted by  his  former  Spanish  friends,  and  pursued  by  vindictive 
enemies  at  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  was  forced  to  resign  his 
depleted  command  and  once  more  journey  northward  in  a  futile 
endeavor  to  clear  his  reputation  from  the  weighty  charges  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  personal  corruption. 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox. 

45  Cf.  Vidal  to  Garibay,  April  29,  1809,  Marina  1809  a  1814;  Folch  to  Someru- 
elos,  no.   141,  May  23,   1S09,  Robertson,  no.   5170. 

40  Claiborne  to  Smith,  April  21,  1809,  Parker,  no.  7567;  Wilkinson  to 
Monroe  (1813?),  Misc.  Letters,  39,  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  Department 
of  State. 
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Mexico,  Provincias  Internas,  vols.  200,  239. 


DOCUMENTS 
Estimates  of  the  Value  of  Slaves,  1815 

Systematic  exhibits  of  prices  of  slaves,  in  books  readily  acces- 
sible, are  not  too  common.  Students  of  the  economics  of  slavery 
may,  therefore,  have  use  for  the  following  documents.  They  are 
derived  from  the  papers  of  the  arbitration  commission  under  Article 
I.  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  preserved  in  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and 
Library  in  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  naval  and  land  forces  of  Great  Britain 
came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  slaves,  in  some 
cases  captured  in  predatory  excursions,  in  other  cases  voluntary 
fugitives  or  slaves  encouraged  into  flight  by  British  action,  such  as 
Admiral  Cochrane's  proclamation  of  April  2,   1814.1 

Article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  provided  that :  "  All  territory, 
places  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the 
other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of 
this  treaty,  excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction  or 
carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  property  originally 
captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  slaves 
or  other  private  property."  Valiant  efforts  were  made  by  the 
British  government  to  maintain  that  the  limitation  expressed  by  the 
words  "  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which 
shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty  ",  applied  quite  as  much  to  "  any  slaves  or  other  private  prop- 
erty" as  to  "  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public  property  ".  But 
the  position  was  maintained  with  difficulty,  especially  as  it  was 
matter  of  record  that  in  the  conferences  at  Ghent  the  limiting  clause 
had  been,  presumably  not  without  significant  reason,  transferred 
from  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  the  position  it  finally  held  in  the 
treaty;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  chosen  arbitrator  under  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  of  1818,  had  (1822)  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  the  grammatical  question  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  of  1822,  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  arbitra- 

1  Niles'  Register,  VI.  242. 

(813) 
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tion  and  award,  provided  for  two  processes  of  settlement  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain :  first,  the  ascertainment 
of  an  average  value  to  be  allowed  as  compensation  for  each  slave 
for  which  indemnification  might  be  due;  secondly,  the  examination 
of  individual  claims.  The  convention  (Art.  II.)  provided  that  each 
government  should  for  these  double  purposes  appoint  one  com- 
missioner and  one  arbitrator.  For  the  first-named  purpose  the  four, 
sitting  as  a  board,  were  conjointly  "  to  examine  the  testimony  which 
shall  be  produced  under  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  such  other  competent  testimony  as  they  may 
see  cause  to  require  or  allow,  going  to  prove  the  true  value  of  slaves 
at  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  ",  and  upon  the  evidence  so  obtained  to  "  agree  upon  and  fix 
the  average  value  ".  With  the  provision  for  the  determination  of 
individual  cases  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  after  hopeless  disagree- 
ment Great  Britain  in  1827  substituted  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum.2 
The  board  of  commissioners  and  arbitrators  for  ascertaining 
the  average  value  of  the  slaves  began  its  meetings  in  Washington  on 
August  25,  1823.  As  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  President  Monroe  had  appointed  Langdon  Cheves,  one  of 
the  foremost  public  men  of  South  Carolina,  who  in  1814-1815  had 
been  speaker  of  the  federal  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  at 
this  time  resident  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  till  lately  been 
president  of  the  United  States  Bank;  as  arbitrator,  Henry  Seawell 
of  North  Carolina,  formerly  a  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  that 
state.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  commissioner  was  George 
Jackson,  brother  of  Francis  James  Jackson  ("Copenhagen  Jack- 
son"), the  arbitrator  John  McTavish.  James  Baker  was  chosen 
as  secretary,  Charles  Manly  of  North  Carolina  (afterward  gover- 
nor of  that  state)  clerk.  The  President's  son-in-law,  George  Hay, 
was  made  agent  for  the  United  States.  On  August  29,  1823,  imme- 
diately after  the  first  session  of  the  board,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Daniel  Brent,  wrote  to  the  attorneys  of  the 
United  States  for  the  districts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  East  Tennessee,  West 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  a  circular  letter 
asking  their  aid  in  collecting  material  as  to  the  average  value  of 
slaves  in  181 5,  and  enclosed  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Hay  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Washington,  August  28,  1823 : 

-  The  history  of  all  the  proceedings  pursuant  upon  the  difference  as  to  Art. 
I.  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  is  related  in  Moore's  International  Arbitrations,  I. 
350-390. 
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To  obviate  as  far  as  possible  every  difficulty  on  this  important  point 
(the  average  value  of  slaves),  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  addressing  a  letter  to  such  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  several  states  and  districts  that  have 
an  interest  in  this  question,  as  you  may  select,  requiring  their  aid  in 
procuring  from  intelligent  and  respectable  men,  the  evidence  which  will 
be  brought  out,  by  answering  the  following  interrogatories : 

1.  What  according  to  the  best  evidence  that  you  can  form  is  the 
average  value  of  slaves  in  this  state? 

2.  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  that  part  of  the  state 
in  which  your  [sic']  slaves  were  lost,  and  carried  off  by  the  British 
forces  during  the  late  war? 

What  was  the  average  value  of  a  male  slave  between  15  and  45  years 
of  age,  and  of  a  female  slave  between  the  same  period? 

The  board  held  various  sessions  in  1823  and  1824.  The  British 
evidence,  a  digest  of  which  is  presented  under  XIX.  below,  con- 
sisted in  a  systematic  mass  of  data  from  country  court-houses.  This 
evidence  the  Americans  endeavored  to  invalidate  by  arguments 
which  will  be  seen  in  certain  of  the  documents  and  by  evidence  col- 
lected in  response  to  Brent's  circular.  The  moderate  amount  pre- 
sented below,  relating  chiefly  to  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  now  preserved,  though  by  act  of  March  2, 
1827,3  the  records  of  this  joint  commission  were  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  that  which  was  instituted  in  1827,  and  from  that  com- 
mission should  have  passed,  with  the  papers  of  the  latter,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I.    The  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Maryland  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Balto.  Octr  29th,  1823 
Sir, 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  Certificates  of  three  gentlemen  relative  to 
the  value  of  slaves.4  This  business  could  have  been  finished  long  ago 
but  for  the  indisposition  of  Mr  Forrest  who  at  last  only  sent  me  his 
own  attestation.  The  other  two  were  procured  by  me  this  day,  they 
are  both  men  of  great  respectability  and  entirely  disinterested. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  high  respect 
yr  obt  Sevt 
Eli  as  Glenn 
The  Honor.  John  Quincy  Adams 
Secretary  of  State 

II.  Julius  Forrest  to  the  U.   S.  Attorney  for  Maryland. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  British  vessells  in  our  waters 
(Chesapk.)  Slaves  were  at  a  much  higher  value  in  the  quarter  whence 
they  were  taken  off  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State — and  it  was  owing 

3  Statutes  at  Large,  IV.   219. 

*  The  three  documents  enclosed  are  the  three  which  follow,  from  J.  Forrest 
and  B.  M.  Hodges,  and  a  third  from  Daniel  Kent,  identical  with  the  latter. 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX. — S3. 
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to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  so  taken  off  that  they  fell  in  value 
during  the  war.  Sales  returned  to  the  orphans  Court  and  the  Assessors 
books  during  the  period  referd.  to  have  been  examined,  but  I  found  that 
a  correct  valuation  could  not  be  affixed  from  either  of  these  sources — 
property  sold  under  the  order  of  the  orphans  Court  (and  more  particu- 
larly negroes)  are  very  generally  purchased  by  the  family  or  friends; 
who  are  not  opposed  by  other  bidders,  when  their  wish  to  purchase  is 
thus  made  known. 

As  to  the  Assessors  books,  it  is  well  understood  that  property  is 
never  assessed  to  its  real  value — sometimes  two  thirds  and  frequently 
not  more  than  a  half. 

The  method  which  I  adopted  was  to  get  the  value  of  each  slave  on  a 
plantation  in  different  quarters,  and  take  the  average. 

Julius  Forrest 

Octbr  the  13th,  1823 

1.  "  What,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  you  can  form,  is  the 
average  value  of  a  slave  in  this  state?" 

2.  "  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  that  part  of  the  state 
from  which  slaves  were  lost,  and  carried  off  by  the  British  forces  during 
the  late  War?" 

3.  "What  is  the  average  value  of  a  male  slave  between  fifteen  and 
forty  five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  female  slave  between  the  same 
periods?" 

Ans.     1.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  five  dolls. 
2d.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dolls. 

3d.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dolls  of  males  between  fifteen  and 
forty  five — and,  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of   females  be- 
tween the  same  periods. 
Such  is  the  "  best  estimate  "  that  I  can  form  in  answer  to  the  above 
interrogatories. 

Julius  Forrest 
Upper  Marlbro 

Octbr  the  13th,  1823 

III.    Benjamin  M.   Hodges  to  the  U.   S.  Attorney  for  Maryland. 

Interrogatories. 

1.  What  according  to  the  best  estimate  you  can  form,  is  the  average 
value  of  a  slave  in  this  State. 

2.  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  that  part  of  the  State 
from  which  slaves  were  lost,  and  carried  off  by  the  British  forces  during 
the  late  war. 

3.  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  male  slave  between  fifteen  and 
forty  five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  female  slave  between  the  same  periods. 

Answers. 

To  the  first  interrogatory  I  answer  that  the  average  value  of  a 
slave  in  this  State  at  this  time  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  third 
interrogatory  to  wit,  male  slaves  are  worth  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  female  slaves  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

To  the  second  Interrogatory  I  answer  that  the  average  value  of  a 
slave  in  that  part  of  the  State  from  which  slaves  were  lost  and  carried 
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off  by  the  British  forces  during  the  late  war  is  about  what  is  stated  in 
the  first  interrogatory — the  answer  to  which  has  relation  to  that  part 
of  the  state  from  which  negroes  were  taken. 

To  the  third  Interrogatory  I  answer  that  the  average  value  of  a 
male  slave  between  fifteen  and  forty  five  years  of  age  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen  was  from  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — And  of  a  female  slave  at  the 
same  period  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  At 
the  end  however  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  slaves  of  this  description  rose  to  nearly  double  the 
above  amount. 

Bent.  M.  Hodges 
October  29th,  1823 

IV.    T.  H.  Wilkinson  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Calvert  County5 

Feby   10th,   1824 
Dear  Sir 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  attending  earlier  to  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  negroes 
in  this  county  in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  I  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  attending  to  this  business  for  some  time  and  when  my 
attention  was  turned  to  it  I  found  it  necessary  to  delay  still  longer  my 
answer  for  want  of  evidence  on  which  to  found  a  correct  opinion,  which 
evidence  I  had  calculated  on  procuring  from  the  Orphans  Court  records 
of  this  county,  but  on  examining  the  appraisements  and  sales  as  re- 
turned in  the  Registers  office  I  found  generally  so  very  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sales  and  appraisements  that  I  could  take  neither  as  a 
correct  source  of  information.  The  appraisements  seemed  generally  to 
have  been  returned  at  less  than  the  real  value  of  the  negroes,  sales  were 
usually  made  on  a  long  credit  and  therefore  the  negroes  often  sold  for 
much  more  than  their  actual  value.  On  refering  to  the  County  Clercks 
office  and  examining  the  schedules  and  appraisements  as  returned  by  the 
sheriff  of  negrous  taken  in  execution  during  the  time  mentioned  in 
your  letter  I  found  that  I  could  procure  no  very  correct  information 
from  them,  as  these  appraisements  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  less 
regard  to  the  real  value  of  negrous  than  those  returned  into  the 
Registers  office.  I  then  thought  it  would  be  best  to  trace  as  far  as  I 
could  actual  sales  of  Negrous  in  this  county  about  the  time  you  allude 
to,  and  from  the  most  diligent  enquiry  as  to  actual  sales  in  different  parts 
of  this  county  during  the  years  1813,  1814,  and  1815  I  have  made  up 
my  opinion  that  during  those  three  years  the  real  average  cash  price 
for  negro  men  was  about  $350  and  for  negro  women  about  $200 
With  much  respect 

I  am  si  [torn] 

your    [torn] 
T.   H.   Wilkinson 
[Address:]  Samuel  Stevens  Jr.  Esqr. 
Governor  of  Md. 
Annapolis 
5  The  letter  is  postmarked  Lower  Marlborough. 
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V.    The  Delegates  from  Charles  County  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

Annapolis  Feby.  ioth,  1824 
To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
Sir, 
In  compliance  with  a  request  contained  in  your  Excellencys  com- 
munication of  last  week,  in  which  you  desire  us  to  give  the  average 
value  of  Negroes  in  Charles  County  during  the  years  1813,  14  and  15 — 
have  to  state,  that  from  an  examination  of  appraisements  of  property  of 
deceased  persons  in  said  County  during  said  years  as  returned  to  the 
Orphans  Court,  find  the  following  to  be  the  result — 


Males  fr 

om  1 

to  5  yrs 

$  90 

5 

to  10 

200 

10 

15 

275 

15 

30 

350 

30 

40 

300 

40 

50 

200 

50 

60 

150 

60 

upwards 

100 

5  t0  I0 

175 

10   15 

250 

15   30 

300 

30   40 

250 

40   50 

150 

50  upwards 

100 

According  to  the  appraisements  of  Mechanics  we  think  33^  pr.   Cent 
may  be  added  on  to  them  according  to  their  respective  ages. 
We  have  the  Honour  to  be 
Yrs,  etc., 

Walter   M.   Millar 
Thomas    Rogerson 
John  Edelen 
R.  Garner 
[Endorsement:]   The  Delegates  from  Charles  County 
respecting  the  valuation  of  Slaves 

VI.    Thomas  Culbreth6  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Hillsborough   [Md.]   Feby  21   1824. 
Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  29  Deer,  requesting  me  "  to  state  the  real  average 
value  of  Slaves  in  Caroline  County  during  the  years  1813,  1814  and 
1815"  did  not  come  to  my  hands  untill  a  few  days  past,  owing  I  sup- 
pose to  its  being  directed  to  Denton  my  former  place  of  residence.  This 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  your  communica- 
tion. Although  there  are  many  Gentlemen  of  your  and  my  acquaint- 
ance better  qualified  to  give  you  the  desired  information,  none  could  do 
it  with  more  cheerfulness  than  myself. 

Slaves  in  this  County  and  I  beleive  generally  upon  this  Shore7  have 
always  had  two  Prices,  Viz  a  neighbourhood  or  domestic  and  a  foreign 
or  Southern  price.  The  domestic  Price  has  generally  been  about  a 
third  less  than  the  foreign  and  sometimes  the  difference  amounts  to 
onehalf. 

During  the  Several  years  mentioned  and  for  one  or  two  succeeding, 

6  Representative  in  Congress  from  Maryland   1817-1821. 

'  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  i.  e.,  the  portion  of  the  state  east  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
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Slaves  were  unusually  high,  particularly  in  the  last  year  named  and  in 
1816  their  foreign  Price  was  greatly  beyond  an  average  of  previous  and 
succeeding  years.  The  domestic  Price  of  Slaves  is  more  Stationary 
than  the  foreign,  indeed  it  varies  but  very  little  at  any  time. 
•  The  foregoing  observations  I  have  deemed  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  of  my  direct  reply  to  your  request. 

During  the  period  mentioned  according  to  my  best  recollection  I 
think  Adult  Male  Slaves  generally  brought  when  sold  for  any  of  the 
Southern  States  an  average  of  about  $500.  Those  that  were  Young  and 
healthy  brought  more  and  the  older  ones  less.  Females  brought  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  less  than  Males.  Male  Slaves  between  14  and  21 
years  were  and  are  of  about  equal  average  Value  with  Adults  and  the 
same  may  be  Said  of  females  from  10  to  16.  All  ages  below  14  for 
Males  and  10  for  females  would  average  from  a  third  to  half  of  the 
price  of  adults. 

The  domestic  or  neighbourhood  Price  was  little  if  any  above  half 
the  foregoing  at  any  time,  and  the  foreign  Price  previous  to  the  period 
named  and  subsequent  to  year  181 7  was  and  has  been  about  on  an 
average  one  third  less. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with 

great  respect  your  Excellency's 
Obt.  Sert— 

Tho:  Culbreth 

VII.    The  U.  S.  Attorney  for  North  Carolina  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Raleigh  Oct  14th  1823 
Honbl.  Tohn  Q.  Adams 
Sir 
In  performance  of  the  request  contained  in  Mr  Daniel  Brents  letter 
of  the  29th  of  August  last  I  have  addressed  queries  to  a  number  of  the 
most  respectable  gentlemen  in  this  state  conversant  with  the  value  of 
Slaves,  and  I  herewith  hand  you  all  the  answers  which  have  come  to 
hand.     I  regret  much  that  the   short  notice  I   had,  has  prevented  my 
receiving  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  evidence  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 
In  addition  to  which  many  of  our  wealthy  slave  holders  are  absent  at 
this  season  of  the  year;  should  I  receive  other  answers  to  the  inter- 
rogatories I  will  send  them  on  in  the  hope  that  they  may  come  to  hand 
in  season. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Very  Respectfully 
Yours 
T  P  Devereux 

Dist  Atto. 

VIII.     J.    BURGWYN    TO    THE   U.    S.    ATTORNEY   FOR    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Newbern  N.  C.  Septr  1823 
Sir, 

I  am  in  receipt  your  favor  9th.  Inst  and  proceed  to  reply  to  your 
several  queries  as  follows. 

Qy.  1st.  "What,  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  you  can  form 
is  the  average  value  of  a  Slave  in  this  State  ?  " — I  answer,  three  hun- 
dred Dollars. 
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2nd.  "  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  Slave  in  that  part  of  the 
State  from  which  Slaves  were  carried  off  and  lost  by  the  British  forces, 
during  the  late  war?"- — I  answer,  Three  hundred  Dollars. 

3rd.  "  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  Male  Slave  between  fifteen  and 
forty  five  years  of  age  and  of  a  female  Slave  between  the  same 
periods?" — I  answer,  four  hundred  Dollars  for  the  Male,  and  three 
hundred  for  the  female. 

During  the  late  war  I  was  frequently  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  and  particularly  on  the  Sea  Coast.  My  opinion  is  formed  from 
actual  sales  within  my  knowledge, 

Respectflly 

Yr.  Obt.  St. 

J.    BURGWYN 

[Address:]  Thos.  P.  Devereux  Esqr  Dist.  Atty. 
Raleigh. 

IX.    Thomas  Wynns8  to  the  Same. 

Winton  Septr  24  1823 
Sir 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  Instant  came  safe  to  hand,  in  which  you 
propose  certain  questions  to  be  answered  as  if  put  in  February  17th 
181 5.  I  have  stated  the  questions  below  with  my  answers  on  the  sub- 
ject according  to  the  best  of  my  information.  1st  What  according  to 
the  best  estimate  that  you  can  form  is  the  average  value  of  Slaves  in 
this  State — Answer,  the  average  value  of  Slaves  in  this  State  in  my 
opinion  was  $250.  2d  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  Slave  in  that 
part  of  the  State  from  which  Slaves  were  lost  and  carried  off  by  the 
british  forces  during  the  late  war — Answer,  I  do  not  now  recollect  that 
any  Slaves  were  carried  off  by  the  British  forces  during  the  late  war. 
3d  What  is  the  average  value  of  a  male  Slave  between  fifteen  and  forty 
five  years  of  age  and  of  a  female  Slave  between  the  same  period — An- 
swer, the  average  value  of  a  male  Slave  between  fifteen  and  forty  five 
years  of  age  was  about  $400  and  of  a  female  Slave  between  the  same 
period  from  $275  to  300. 

I  herewith  send  to  you  my  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  me 
which  I  have  no  doubt  will  get  to  hand  in  proper  time 
I  am  with  respect 

Your  most  obedient 

Thos.  Wynns 

X.    William   B.   Meares9  to  the  Same. 

Wilmington  Septr.  12th,  1823 
Sir, 

Yours  of  9th.  Inst,  is  Reed.  In  answer  to  your  1st.  question,  "  What 
was  the  average  value  of  Slaves  in  No.  Ca.  on  the  17th  Febr.  1815?" 
I  answer  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  answer  to  your  2nd.  question,  "  What  was  the  average  value  of  a 
Slave  in  that  part  of  No.  Ca.   from  which  slaves  were  taken  by  the 

s  State  senator  23  years;  representative  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina 
1801-1807;  councillor  of  state  1818-1825.     Winton  is  in  Hertford  County. 

9  Member  of  the  N.  C.  House  of  Commons  from  Wilmington  in  1S18  and 
1819;  state  senator  from  New  Hanover  County  1828-1830. 
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British  forces?  "  I  say  the  foregoing  valuation  is  taken  from  prices  on 
the  sea  board,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  on  the  17th  Febr.  1815  there 
was  any  material  difference  in  the  value  of  slaves  throughout  No.  Ca. 
During  the  War,  they  were  higher  in  the  Western  Section  of  the  State, 
than  in  the  Eastern ;  after  the  war  they  became  higher  on  the  sea-board 
than  in  the  Western  Section  of  the  State. 

In  answer  to  your  3rd.  question,  "  What  was  the  average  value  of  a 
male  slave  between  fifteen  and  forty  five  years  of  age  on  the  17th  Febr. 
1817,  and  a  female  slave  between  the  same  periods"?  I  answer  the 
average  value  at  that  time  of  Male  Slaves  between  those  ages  was  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  and  of  females  two  hundred  and  fifty  five 
dollars. 

The  above  valuations  are  fixed  from  purchases  actually  made  by 
myself  at  fair  sales  about  that  time. 

Yours  Resply. 

YVm.  B.  Meares 
Thos.  P.  Devereux  Esqr. 

XI.    Francis  Hawks10  to  the  Same. 

Newbern  Sept  29th  1823 
Thomas  P.  Devereux  Esq: 
Sir 
Yours  of  the  9th  instant  was  duly  received  and  should  have  had  a 
more  prompt  answer,  had  the  subject  to  which  yon  directed  my  atten- 
tion been  familiar  to  me — that  not  being  the  case  I  took  time  to  inform 
myself  by  Consulting  others  who  I  know  had  been  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Slaves.  The  result  of  my  enquiries  would  lead  me  to 
say  in  answer  to  your  first  question,  That  the  average  value  of  a  Slave 
in  this  State  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  To  your  second  question 
I  deem  it  necessary  only  to  say,  that  no  Slaves  were  carried  off  by  the 
British  forces,  from  this  part  of  the  State  during  the  late  War.  And  in 
answer  to  your  third  question,  I  should  say  that  the  average  value  of  a 
Male  slave  between  fifteen  and  forty  five  years  of  age  is  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  of  a  female  slave  between  the  same  periods  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

very  respectfully 

Your  obt.   Servant 

Frans.   Hawks 

XII.  J.  Manly  to  the  Same. 

Newbern  October  1,  1823. 
Sit- 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  9th  September  I  have  the  honor  to  answer, 
that  in  February  1815,  a  male  slave,  a  field  hand  (without  a  trade)  was 
worth  Five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  female  Slave  (a  field  hand) 
was  worth  Four  hundred  dollars.  Taking  the  slaves  families  or  gangs, 
a  large  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm  and  children  are  included — the 
average  value  of  Slaves  in  this  State  in  Feby.  181 5,  I  think  was  two 
hundred  seventy  five  dollars.  I  consider  this  a  fair  average  for  every 
part  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  the  average  value  of  a  male  Slave 
between  15  and  45  years  of  age,  was  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars: 
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and  of   a   female   Slave  between   the   same   ages,   Three   hundred   and 
fifty  dollars. 

Respectfully 

Your  obedt  Servt. 

J.  Manly. 
Thomas  P.  Devereux  Esquire 

XIII.    David  Clark  to  the  Same. 

Scotland  Neck11  ist  October  1823 
Thomas  P.  Devereux  Esquire 
Dear  Sir 
I  have  received  your  Letter  of  the  6th.  Ulto — should  have  answered 
sooner  but  wished  to  get  the  opinion  of  some  Gentlemen  as  to  the  ques- 
tions you  requested  me  to  answer. 

I  st.  What  according  to  the  best  estimate  that  you  can  form  is  the 
average  Value  of  a  Slave  in  this  State — 

Answer — Two  Hundred  and  fifty  to  Two  hundred  and  Seventy  five 
Dollars. 

2d.  What  is  the  average  Value  of  a  Slave  in  that  part  of  the  State 
from  which  Negroes  were  lost  and  carried  off  by  the  British  Forces 
during  the  late  War — 

Answer — I  do  not  know  as  to  any  Negroes  being  carried  off  by  the 
British  Forces  from  this  State,  but  believe  the  Value  in  the  Counties 
near  the  Sea  Cost  generally  less  than  the  middle  part  of  the  State — 
they  are  frequently  brought  from  the  former  to  the  latter  for  sale,  but 
never  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Average  price — Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Dollars. 

3.  What  is  the  average  Value  of  a  Male  Slave  between  Fifteen 
and  Forty  Five  years  of  age  and  a  Female  Slave  between  the  same 
periods — 

Answer — Average  Value  of  Male  Four  hundred  and  Twenty  five 
Dollars.  Average  Value  of  Female  Slave  Two  hundred  and  Seventy 
five  Dollars. 

Answered  as  if  questions  put  on  the  17th  February  1815.  I  have 
answered  the  questions  stated  by  you,  from  the  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  .  .  .12 

Yours  respectfully 

David  Clark 

XIV.    A.  Moore  to  the  Same. 

Hillsborough  2d  October  1823 
Sir, 

As  matters  of  fact  is  better  than  any  ones  opinion  I  have  been  look- 
ing among  my  papers  for  Memorandum  that  would  ascertain  the  value 
of  Slaves  in  the  year  1815  in  the  District  in  which  I  lived  (Wilmington)  ; 
having  failed  however  in  my  search,  you  must  take  my  judgment. 

Take  25  Negroes  together  in  families,  and  I  should  say  they  were 
worth  $280  each,  at  any  time  during  the  year  1815. 

The  average  value  of  a  male  slave  would  be  (from  15  to  45  years  of 
age)  $500,  an[d]  of  a  female  slave  $325. 

II  Scotland  Neck  is  in  Halifax  County.     David  Clark  was  postmaster  there. 
12  The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  irrelevant. 
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As  the  Enemy  never  landed  within  the  District,  no  slaves  were  lost 
by  them,  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Respectfully  your  Obt.  Sevt. 

A.  Moore 
T.  P.  Devereux  Esqr. 

XV.  Thomas  Cowan  to  the  Same. 

Wilmington  North  Carolina  Octo.  2d,  1823. 
T.  P.  Deveriux  Esquire 
Sir, 

Your  favor  of  the  9th.  Ult.  has  been  duly  received,  and  a  reply  to  the 
several  Interrogatives  propounded  by  you,  would  have  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  it  not  been,  that  I  was  desirous  to  consult  with  a 
gentlemen  who  was  not  in  Town,  and  who  from  his  Official  situation 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Value  of  Negroes  about  the  17th  day  of 
Feby  A  D.  1817, 

I  have  copied  the  Interrogatories,  and  given  you  as  correct  an 
answer  as  my  Knowledge  of  the  value  of  negroes  afforded,  assisted  by 
others  who  were  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

Int.  1st.  What  according  to  the  best  estimate  you  can  form  is  the 
average  Value  of  a  Slave  in  this  State? 

Answer.  The  Average  Value  of  Slaves  in  this  Section  of  North 
Carolina,  was  three  hundred  dollars.  I  have  known  a  gang  of  Negroes 
sold  at  that  rate. 

Intero:  2d.  What  is  the  average  Value  of  a  Slave,  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  from  which  Slaves  were  lost  and  carried  off  by  the  British 
forces  during  the  late  war? 

Answer,  I  know  of  no  slaves  that  were  carried  off  from  this  place 
or  its  Vacinity,  by  the  British  forces  during  the  late  war.  I  believe  the 
Value  of  Slaves  on  the  whole  sea  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  about 
the  same. 

Inter.  3d.  What  is  the  average  Value  of  a  male  Slave  between  15 
and  45  years  of  age,  and  of  a  female  Slave  between  the  same  period? 

Answer.  The  average  Value  of  a  male  Slave  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  45  years  was  five  hundred  dollars.  There  are  many  instances  of 
their  selling  at  a  much  higher  rate,  where  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  Character,  or  are  tradesmen.  The  Value  of  a  female  Slave  be- 
tween the  same  ages  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
I  am  Sir 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obdt  Servt. 
Thomas  Cowan 

XVI.   J.  Wellborn13  to  the  Same. 

Mount  trial,  Wilkes   [Co.] 

No.   Ca.  octobr.  4th   1823 
Sir 

In  answer  to  the  following  questions 

1st   What  according  to  the  best  Estimate  you  can  form  of  the  average 

value  of  a  Slave  in  this  State  and  In  the  Month  of  February  A.  D  1815 

13  The  signature  might  be  J.  or  T.  Wellborn,  but  is  in  all  probability  that  of 

James   Wellborn,   who    represented   Wilkes   in   the   state   senate   27   years    of   the 

period   1795-1S34. 
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Answear  at  that  time  the  average  Value  of  Slaves  between  the  age 
of  fifteen  and  forty  five  would  have  been  about  four  hundred  dollars 
but  in  a  short  time  after  the  above  Period  the  average  value  would 
have  been  at  least  Six  hundred  Dollars 

2nd  What  was  the  average  value  of  a  Slave  in  that  part  of  the 
State  from  which  Slaves  were  lost  and  carried  away  by  the  British 
forces  during  the  last  war 

Answer  from  the  best  Estimate  I  Can  form  the  average  Value  was 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars 

3rd  What  was  the  average  value  of  a  Male  Slave  between  fifteen 
and  forty  five  years  of  age  and  of  female  Slaves  between  the  Same 
periods 

Answer  at  the  time  above  stated  the  average  value  of  Male  Slaves 
of  the  ages  stated  in  the  question  was  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  Dollars  and  the  average  Value  of  female  Slaves  of  the 
same  ages  was  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 

J.  Wellborn 
Thos.  P.  Devereux  Esqr.  Dist.  Attor 

The  Same  to  the  Same.14 

Sir 

agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  Endeavoured  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions requested  by  you  according  to  the  best  Information  I  then  and  [sic] 
possessed.  I  bought  and  Sold  Some.  I  Sold  one  boy  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old  for  $400.  I  gave  three  hundred  for  him  near  the 
Sea  board  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1815  the  Same  Negroe  would 
have  Sold  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

I  am  Sir  with  due  respect  your  Obt.  Servant 

J.  Wellborn 

XVII.    George  L.  Davidson  to  the  Same. 

Iredell  County15  12  October  1823 
Sir 

I  receivd  your  note  of  the  25  Sept  by  last  mail  and  hasten  to  answer 
the  Questions  proposed. 

The  value  of  male  Slaves  from  fifteen  to  fourty  five  years  of  ago 
was  in  1815  about  $500,  female  slave's  of  the  same  age  about  $300  to 
$350,  boys  from  10  to  15  years  old  from  $300  to  $400,  Girls  of  the  same 
age  from  $200  to  $250.  those  were  the  prices  of  such  as  were  sold, 
which  were  not  generally  of  the  first  quality.  I  think  Negroes  of  good 
report  could  have  been  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  the  above  prices  will 
apply  to  purchases  made  in  the  eastern  part  of  N  Carolina  from  that  to 
Norfolk  in  Virginia  and  as  far  North  as  Washington  City  and  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  which  Negroes  could  have  been  sold  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  spring  of  1815  for  the  follwing  prices  (vs)  males  from 
15  to  45  from  $700  to  $800  Dollars,  females  of  the  same  age  from  $500 
to  $600,  boys  from  10  to  15  years  old  from  $500  to  $600,  Girls  from  10 

"This  letter,  postmarked  Wilkesborough,  N.  C,  was  found  inside  that  which 
precedes. 

is  The  letter  is  postmarked  Statesville.  George  L.  Davidson  represented 
Iredell  in  the  House  of  Commons  1803-1811,  and  in  the  state  senate  in  1824 
and  1825. 
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to  15  from  $300  to  400  Dollars,  the  above  prices  are  taken  from  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  that  year.     I  am  Dr  Sir 

Yours  Respectfully 

Geo.  L.  Davidson 

XVIII.    Draft  of  Affidavit  by  Hayne  and   Hamilton.16 

Robert   Y.   Hayne,  James   Hamilton   Junr., 

Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  being  duly  sworn 
say  that  they  have  been  long  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, — 
that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  Courts  having 
the  controul  and  superintendance  of  the  Estates  of  deceased  persons, — 
and  also  well  acquainted  with  the  modes  and  circumstances  under  which 
the  usual  appraisements  of  the  Estates  of  deceased  persons  are  made, 
and  with  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  Slaves  are  usually 
sold, — That  with  respect  to  Appraisements  of  Slaves,  belonging  to  the 
Estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  valuation  is  usually  considerably  below 
their  real  value,  and  seldom  exceeds  the  price  which  such  Slaves  would 
bring  if  brought  to  a  forced  sale  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. That  such  appraisements  are  not  considered  either  in  Law  or 
in  fact  as  shewing  the  true  value  of  such  Slaves,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  form,  and  the  valuation  is  not  in  Law  binding  either 
on  the  heirs,  executors  ,or  creditors,  all  of  whom  are  permitted  in  legal 
proceedings  to  prove  the  actual  value  of  such  Slaves.  With  respect  to 
the  Sales  of  Estates,  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  division 
among  the  heirs,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  permit  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren to  purchase  Slaves  at  a  nominal  or  very  low  price,  and  even  where 
such  sales  are  made  for  the  payment  of  debts  it  is  very  usual  if  the 
Estate  be  not  totally  insolvent,  to  put  up  large  families  in  one  lot,  by 
which  means  the  price  is  greatly  diminished.  The  sale  of  Slaves  be- 
longing to  the  Estates  of  deceased  persons  would  not  in  general  there- 
fore afford  a  safe  rule  of  estimating  their  true  value,  as  such  sales  would 
most  commonly  be  much  below  that  value. 

With  respect  to  sales  by  Marshals,  Sheriffs,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Law,  we  would  say  that  such  sales  are  always  forced  and  are  almost 
invariably  far  below  their  true  market  value.  In  addition  to  the  other 
circumstances  which  materially  lessen  the  prices  at  such  sales,  the  title 
is  never  warranted,  and  purchasers  are  reluctant  to  engage  in  such 
speculations. 

In  South  Carolina  the  practice  is  to  sell  Slaves  on  certain  termi, 
which  are  considered  fair  and  reasonable,  and  whenever  these  terms  are 
departed  from,  the  sale  is  considered  as  forced  and  the  property  never 

16  This  document  is  endorsed  as  having  accompanied  a  letter  from  Cheves 
of  April  S,  1824,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  that  letter  Cheves  declares  that 
the  American  testimony  in  reply  to  the  British  (see  the  digest  of  the  latter  in  the 
next  document)  "  will  probably  consist  of  general  affidavits  which  shall  prove  that 
such  testimony,  as  we  suppose  will  be  adduced  by  the  other  side,  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  ".  The  present  time,  when  Congress  is  in  session,  will  be  a  good  one 
in  which  to  secure  such  affidavits.  "  Accompanying  this  letter  you  will  receive 
a  sketch  of  an  affidavit  which  two  of  the  most  respectable  members  from  So. 
Carolina  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  at  my  request,  and  which  they 
are  willing  to  make  themselves  and  believe  their  Colleagues  will  also  make.  I 
offer  this  by  way  of  example." 
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brings  its  true  value.  Sheriffs  and  Marshals  sales — all  sales,  at  an  un- 
favorable season,  or  in  an  unfavorable  place,  are  considered  as  forced 
sales, — and  yet  such  sales  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  Appraisements  in 
general. 

On  the  whole  the  deponents  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  their  decided 
and  firm  belief  that,  according  to  the  custom  in  South  Carolina,  no 
sound  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  had  on  the  appraisements  of  deceased 
persons  Estates, — or  on  Sheriffs  or  Marshals  sales, — or  on  any  sales 
which  could  be  considered  as  forced,  all  of  which  would  be  consider- 
ably below  the  true  market  value  of  such  Slaves, — and  they  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  same  circumstances  exist  in  every  Slave  holding  State 
in  the  Union. 

Robt.    Y.    Hayne 
J.   Hamilton  Jun 
Washington  8th  April  1824. 

XIX.    Digest  of  the  British  Evidence. 

Digest  of  Evidence  Offered  by  the  British  Government  on  20th  June 
1824." 

Georgia.     Documents  No.  1  To  5. 
No.  1.  Contains 

1st.  A  list  of  Sales  of  Negros  made  in  Chatham  County  Geo. 
between  1st  Deer.  1814  and  15th  May  1815  extracted  from  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  County.  The  list  contains  130  Slaves.  Amt:  of  Sales 
$44,667.  Average  $343. — This  list  appears  to  have  been  furnished  by 
extracting  the  contents  of  the  Conveyances  from  the  Sellers  to  the 
Purchasers  which  were  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  the  County,  And 
the  list  has  the  following  "  Remarks "  written  thereon  by  the  Officer 
granting  it.  "  None  of  the  conveyances  herein  referred1  to  contain  any 
mention  of  the  Ages  of  the  Negros, — it  is  not  common  in  such  con- 
veyances in  this  State  to  insert  the  Ages  and  indeed  it  is  never  done 
unless  it  be  for  some  specific  object." 

Of  these  Slaves  it  appears  that  64  were  sold  to  one  person  and 
connected  with  these  papers  there  is  the  following  "  remark "  by  the 
Officer  granting  the  Document.  "  The  Ages  of  these  negros  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Deed,  but  there  were  many  children  and  very  old 
negros  among  them." 

2ndly.  A  Statement  of  the  Division  of  the  Estate  of  a  deceased 
person  among  the  Heirs  or  Representatives  made  on  17th  January 
1815  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  an  Order  of  the  Court  of  Chatham 
County  having  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  The  list  contains  118  Slaves. 
Value  $36,375.  Average  $308. — The  Document  contains  the  following 
"Remark"  of  the  Officer  granting  it.  "This  Document  contains  the 
Value  of  Negros  from  the  Age  of  Six  months  to  that  of  75  Years  and 
having  been  Valued  by  three  gentlemen  of  very  high  respectability  and 
correct  judgment  under  Oath  renders  it  better  evidence  of  the  Value  of 
such  property  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ordinary  Bills  of  Sale." 

3rdly.  A  "  list  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  in 
Chatham  County,  Georgia,  between  15th  Jan:  1815  and  1st  May  1815  by 
Order  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary  of  said  County."     No.  of  Slaves  14. 

17  Endorsed  as  having  accompanied  a  letter  of  July  3,  1824,  from  Cheves  and 
Seawell  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Value  $4215.  Average  $307.  The  Officer  granting  this  Document,  in 
certifying  it,  says,  "  I  also  certify  that  all  the  records  of  this  office  were 
not  in  possession  of  the  Clerk  during  the  period  above  specified,  but  that 
they  were  at  the  City  of  Augusta  to  which  place  they  were  removed  by 
Order  of  the  Justices  of  the  Inferior  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Ordinary  for 
safe  keeping,  and  that  during  the  time  aforesaid  little  or  no  business 
was  done  in  this  Office,  the  whole  Country  being  under  Arms  and  until 
about  the  20th  March  1815  the  papers  and  records  were  not  brought 
from  Augusta." 
No.  2.  Contains 

1st.  "a  list  of  the  Appraisement  of  Slaves  made  in  Richmond 
Co:  Geo.,  between  1st  Nov.  1814  and  31st  May  1815  by  Order  of  the 
Court  of  Ordinary."  This  list  contains  42  Slaves.  Value  $9675. 
Average  $230. 

2dly.  "  List  of  the  Sales  of  Negros  recorded  in  the  Records  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Richmond  Georgia,  between  1st 
Septer.  1814.  and  1st  August  1815."  8  Slaves.  Value,  $2600.  Average 
$325. — the  Officer  granting  this  document  remarks  that  it  is  a  correct 
account  of  the  Amount  of  Sales  of  five  Negros  sold  by  Geo :  Walton 
to  John  Wilson  on  the  23rd  June  1815,  the  Account  of  the  Amount  of 
Sales  of  two  sold  by  Francis  Gregory  to  Elizabeth  Riley  on  the  23rd 
Sept.  1814,  and  the  account  of  One  sold  by  A.  Woolfolk  to  John  H. 
Mann  7th  July  181 5,"  but  he  gives  no  Certificate  that  these  contain 
either  the  whole  of  the  Sales  or  a  fair  selection  of  them,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  whole  number  is  only  8,  and  the  period  almost  a  Year. 
No.  3.  Contains 

1st.  Appraisements  of  Sales  by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Ordinary 
of  Camden  County  Georgia,  between  17th  Deer.  1814  and  17th  April 
1815.     Number  of  Slaves  47.     Value  $10,235.     Average  $217. 

2dly.    A  list  of  Sales  of  Slaves  from  the  Records  of  the  same  Co. 
between    1st    Feb.    1814.   and   29th    May    1815.     Number   of    Slaves    5. 
Value  $1775.     Average  $355. 
No.  4.  Contains 

List  of  "  Sales  and  Appraisements "  by  Order  of  the  Court  of 
Ordinary  for  Liberty  Co.  between  7th  Deer.  1814  and  the  29th  March 
1815.  Viz.  129  Slaves,  Value  $29,025,  Average  $225.  I  Slave,  Do. 
300,  Do.  $300.  This  Slave  is  stated  to  have  been  sold  at  private  Sale. 
37  Slaves,  Value  $9075.  Average  $245. 
No.   5.   Contains 

List  of  Sales  by  the  Marshall  of  the  U.  States  for  Georgia,  be- 
tween 3rd  May  1814  and  1st  Augt.  1815.  199  Slaves.  Value  $47,981. 
Average  $241.  This  list  probably  contains  a  number  of  the  Slaves 
enumerated  in  the  first  Paper  of  No.  1.  and  both  exhibit  apparent 
inaccuracy. 

Recapitulation  of  Averages. 
No.  1.     130  Slaves.     Value  $  44,667 
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Average  $268. 

No.  5. 
Tot-  ._ 

Louisiana.     No.  I  to  5. 
No.  1.  Contains 

1st.  A  list  certified  by  a  Notary  (Ph:  Pedesclaux)  of  Sales  of 
Slaves  in  1814.     No.  Slaves  192.     Value  $104,201.     Average  $542. 

2ndly.    A  like  list  certified  by  the  same  Notary  of  Sales  in  1815. 
No.  Slaves  256.     Value  $130,209.     Average  $508. 
No.  2  Consists 

1st.  of  a  List  certified  by  a  Notary  (Carlisle  Pollock)  of  Sales  of 
Slaves  in  1814.     No.  Slaves  17.     Value  $7175.     Average  $422. 

2ndly.    A  like  List  certified  by  the  same  Notary  of  Sales  in  1815. 
No.  Slaves  29.     Value  $13,621.     Average  $470. 
No.  3.  Consists. 

1st.  of  a  list  certified  by  G.  R.  Stringer  Notary  Public,  of  Sales 
of  Negros  from  1st  May  1814  to  31st  Deer,  same  Year.  No.  Slaves 
89.     Value  $38,785.     Average  $435- 

2ndly.  A  like  list  certified  by  same  Notary,  of  Sales  in  all  1815. 
No.  Slaves  202.     Value  $82,336.     Average  $407. 

No.  4.  List  of  the  Sales  of  Slaves  made  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
Parish  of  New  Orleans  between  1st  Deer.  1814  and  the  25th  July  1815. 
No.  Slaves  42.  Value  $13,620.  Average  $324.  The  Sheriff  in  giving 
this  List  annexed  the  following  Certificates. 

"  I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Value  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Pollock's 
declaration  is  correct  generally  allowing  that  the  Slaves  were  sold  as 
they  certainly  were,  on  moderate  credits,  and  some  times  for  Cash. 

"  The  Sales,  however  made  by  me  as  Shff.  of  the  Parish  of  New 
Orleans,  during  the  last  ten  or  Eleven  Years  differ  Very  materially 
from  the  Value  Mentioned  above;  between  the  23rd  Deer.  1813  and 
the  Deer.  1814  I  sold  33  Slaves  principally  new  imported  Africans 
forfeited  to  the  State,  which  averaged  only  $350,  and  from  the  latter 
period  to  the  25th  July  1815  I  sold  37  Slaves  for  $12,825,  averaging 
$346  Among  which  were  12  newly  imported  Africans.  The  price  of  the 
Africans  was  very  low,  as  the  Sale  was  unpopular  and  few  were  willing 
to  encourage  such  sales :  the  Creole  Slaves  and  those  acclimated  were 
as  must  be  expected  at  Sheriff's  Sales  such  as  could  not  be  readily  sold 
at  private  sale  for  want  of  good  qualities. 

"  At  the  Sale  of  Plantations  belonging  to  deceased  persons,  the 
Slaves  were  sold  to  other  Planters  at  about  fifty  pr.  Cent  more  than  the 
prices  ever  obtained  at  Sheriff's  Sales  where  Tradesmen  and  Carters 
are  never  sold  unless  of  bad  characters :  the  same  is  to  be  observed  of 
Female  Slaves  possessing  good  characters  and  talents,  who  are  always 
sought  after  by  monied  purchasers. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Cargo  of 
the  Brig  Juana  Sigunda,  which  consisted  of  124  prime  Africans  of  all 
ages,  say  from  7  to  30  Years  and  of  both  Sexes,  sold  on  30th  July  1818 
for  the  sum  of  $95,254,  payable  One  tenth  in  Cash,  and  the  balance  on 
the  31st  March  1819,  making  an  Average  of  $768. 

(Signed)     G.  W.  Morgan 

Shff." 
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"  Final  Certificate  given  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Win.  Woodville  Agent." 
"  I  certify  that  I  have  deemed  it  essential  to  annex  the  preceding 
copy  of  a  former  Certificate,  to  the  extract  from  the  Books  of  Sheriff's 
Sales  of  Slaves  made  by  me  between  1st  Deer.  1814  and  the  25th  July 
1815  in  order  to  preserve  consistency  between  the  said  extract  and  the 
former  Certificate :  And  that  without  such  certificate  I  cannot  consent  to 
give  the  extract  aforesaid. 

"Witness  my  hand  and  Seal 
at  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
this  12th  day  of  May  1824. 

Signed)  G.  W.  Morgan 

Shff" 
No.  5.     List  of  Appraisements  and  Sales  made  in  the  Parish  of  New 
Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  between  1st  Deer.  1814  and  the  5th 
May  1815  by  Order  of  the  Court  of  Probates.     No.  Slaves  82.     Value 
$40,950.     Average  $500. 

Recapitulation  of  Averages. 


No.  1. 

Slav 

es  192. 

Value 

$104,201 

256 

' 

130.209 

No.  2 

•< 

17 
29 

< 

7.175 
13,621 

No.  3 

89 

202 

< 

38,786 
82,336 

No.  4. 

42 

' 

13,620 

No.  5. 

82 

40,950 

909  $430,898    Average  $474 

Maryland.     No.  1  to  8. 
No.  1.  consists  of 

1st.  "Extracts  taken  from  Inventories  and  Accounts  of  Sales 
filed  in  the  Register  of  Wills'  Office  in  Ann  Arundel  Co.  between  15th 
Jan:  1815.  and  15th  March  1815."  No.  Slaves  159.  Value  $24,261. 
Average  $152. 

No.  2  consists  of 

1st.  "Extracts  of  Accounts  of  Sales  of  personal  property  sold 
between  15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815."  No.  Slaves  10.  Value  $2570. 
Average  $257. 

2dly.  "  Extracts  from  Inventories  of  personal  property  appraised 
between  15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815."  No.  Slaves  31.  Value  $5195. 
Average  $167. 

Among  the  Extracts  from  Inventories  is  an  Inventory  of  the 
property  of  Thomas  Gorsuch  of  which  a  copy  follows. — 

"  Inventory  of  Thos.  Gorsuch's  property  appraised  the  28th  Feby. 


One  black  man  named  Peter  $100 

One  black  woman  named  Poll  100 

One  black  woman  named  Sarah  200 

One  black  boy  named  Nathaniel 400 

$800  " 
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Among  the  Extracts  from  Sales  is  an  Account  of  Sales  of  the 
same  property,  of  which  a  Copy  follows. — 

"  From  the  Account  of  Sales  of  Thomas  Gorsuch  of  La.  which 
appears  to  have  been  sold  the  3rd  March  1 81 5. 

"  One  Negro  Man,  Peter  $  250 

One  Negro  Woman  Poll,   189 

One  Negro  Girl  Sarah   215 

One  Negro  Boy,  Nathan 685 

$1339" 

The  Sales  are  $1339 

The  Inventory  800 

Difference  in  4  Slaves,  $  539 

No.  3.  is  "  A  list  of  Negros  appraised  and  sold  in  Prince  George's 
Co.  between  15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815  as  appears  by  returns  to 
the  Orphan's  Court  for  said  County."  No.  Slaves  79.  Value  $16,131. 
Average  $204. 

No.  4.  is  "  A  List  of  Negros  taken  from  the  Inventories  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  Thomas  Parran  and  Elias  Wolf;  and  Account  of  Sales 
of  part  of  the  Negros  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  John  Beckett." 

1st.  Inventories  and  Appraisements.  No.  Slaves  23.  Value 
$3097.     Average  $134. 

2nd.    Sales.     No.  Slaves  4.     Value  $1010.     Average  $252. 
The  difference  between  Appraisements   and  sales  is  here  again 
manifest. — 

No.  5.  "A  List  of  Slaves  appraised  between  the  15th  Jan:  and  15th 
March  1815  belonging  to  the  Estates  of  deceased  persons  in  St.  Mary's 
Co."     No.  Slaves  35.     Value  $7208.     Average  $206. 

No.  6.  "  A  List  of  Negros  returned  in  the  several  Inventories, 
Sales,  etc.  etc.  in  the  Register  of  Will's  Office  for  Dorchester  Co.  be- 
tween 15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815". 

1st.  Inventories  and  Appraisements.  No.  Slaves  41.  Value 
$5764.  Average  $140.  J®- One  Slave  "A  Young  lad"  is  appraised  at 
12  cents. 

2nd.    Sales.     No.   Slaves   15.     Value  $2802.     Average  $182. 
No.  7.     Inventories  and  Appraisements  and  Sales  in  Talbot  Co.  be- 
tween 14th  Novr.  1814.  and  nth  May  1815. 

1st.  Inventories  and  appraisements.  No.  Slaves  80.  Value  $12,- 
831.     Average  $160. 

2nd.    Sales.     No.  Slaves  8.     Value  $1001.     Average  $125. 
No.  8.     "  A  List  of   Slaves  included   in   Inventories  and   Sales   re- 
turned to  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  Somerset  Co.   from   15th  Jan: 
to  15th  March  1815." 

1st.    Appraisements.      No.    Slaves     n.     Value    $1950.     Average 

$177 

2nd.    Sales.     Of  the  same  Slaves,  $2130.     Average  $193. 

Recapitulation  of  Averages. 
No.  1.     Slaves  159.     Value  $24,261 
No.  2.        "  10  "  2,570 

31  "  5.195 
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No.  3.     Slaves     79      Value  $16,131 


No.  4. 

23 

3,097 

4 

1,010 

No.  5. 

35 

7,208 

No.  6. 

41 

5,764 

15 

2,802 

No.  7. 

80 

12,831 

8 

"          1,001 

No.  8. 

11 

"          11 

i,95o 
2,130 

507 

$85,950. 

Average  $16; 

In  this  Recapitulation  there  is  no  discrimination  between  Ap- 
praisements and  Sales.  The  Lists  contain  in  several  instances  Appraise- 
ments and  Sales  of  Negros  who  have  but  a  few  Years  and  even  but  a 
few  months  to  serve  and  who  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  Average. 

District  of  Columbia.     Nos.  1  and  2. 
No.   1.     "List  of  the   Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  by- 
Order  of   the  Orphan's   Court   of  Washington   Co.   in  the   District  of 
Columbia   between   21st   Jan:   and   3rd   March    1815."     No.    Slaves   31. 
Value  $6950.     Average  $223. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  those  contained  in  this  list  were 
sold. 

No.  2.  "  A  List  of  Sales  and  appraisements  of  Slaves  made  by 
Order  of  the  Orphan's  Court  of  the  Co.  of  Alexandria,  D.  C.  between 
the  19th  Deer.  1814  and  the  23rd  March  1815."  No.  Slaves  37.  Value 
$9200.     Average  $248. 

This  List  apparently  contains  appraisements  only, — there  are  in- 
deed 6  said  to  be  sold,  but  the  prices  seem  to  be  those  at  which  they  were 
appraised. 

Recapitulation. 
Slaves  31.     Value  $  6,920 
37  9,200 

68  $16,120.     Average  $234 

South  Carolina.     No.  I  to  o,  and  Legislative  Report. 

No.  1.  Are  Appraisements  made  in  Marion  District  on  the  20th 
Feby.  181 5.     No.  Slaves  8.     Value  $2300.     Average  $287. 

No.  2.  List  of  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  in  Charleston  District, 
between  15th  Jan:  1815  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  Court 
of  Ordinary.     No.  Slaves  393.     Value  $111,565.     Average  $284. 

No.  3.  Like  list  of  Appraisements  between  the  same  periods  in 
Beaufort  District.     No.  Slaves  10.     Value  $3600.     Average  $360. 

No.  4.  Like  list  of  Appraisements  between  the  same  periods  in 
Colleton  District.     No.  Slaves  100.     Value  $28,910.     Average  $289. 

No.  5.  List  of  a  like  Appraisement  made  on  2nd  March  1815  in 
Kershaw  District.     No.  Slaves  41.     Value  $12,730.     Average  $310. 

No.  6.  Like  list  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  made  between  15th 
Jan:  and  15th  March  1815  in  Richland  District. 

1st.    Appraisements.     No.  Slaves  2.     Value  $840.     Average  $420 
2.  Sales.     No.  Slaves  2.     Value  $942.     Average  $471. 
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No.  7.  Like  list  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  between  15th  Jan: 
and  15th  March  1815  in  Edgefield  District. 

1st.    Appraisements.      No.    Slaves    23.      Value    $6292.      Average 

$273- 

2nd.    Sales.     No.  Slaves  8.     Value  $2271.     Average  $284. 
No.  8. 

1st.  A  letter  from  Wm.  Payne  and  Son,  Auctioneers,  Charleston 
So.  Ca.  to  James  G.  Moodie  dated  23rd  April  1823  in  the  following 
words. 

"On  examining  our  Sales  Book  for  1815  we  find  the  Average 
prices  of  Negros  for  that  year  as  follows,  Viz. — 

For  men  prime  field  hands  from  20  to  45  years  about            $425 

For  Wenches  Do. 20  to  40  350 

Boys  and  Girls  12  to  15  250 — 300 

Children  in  proportion. 

"We  never  keep  any  Account  of  the  Ages  of  Negros  we  sell. 

"In  1815  there  were  but  few  Sales  of  Negros  owing  to  the  low 
price  they  sold  at  and  the  sales  that  were  made  were  principally  cash 
Sales,  so  that  the  above  may  be  considered  as  Cash  prices." 

2nd.  A  Certificate  dated  29th  April  1823,  from  F.  G.  Delesseline, 
Sheriff  of  Charleston  District,  giving  the  following  Statement  of  Sales 
from  the  Books  of  the  Sheriff's  Office. 

6th  March  1815.     93  Slaves  sold  for        $30,080.     Average  323 
3d  April  1815.     100  Do.  48,335.         Do.       483. 

No.  9.  Affidavit  of  Thomas  Milliken  Auctioneer,  Charleston,  So  Ca. 
dated  10th  May  1824,  of  Sales  between  22nd  Novr.  1814  and  24th  Jan: 
1815.     No.  Slaves  13.     Value  $3695.     Average  $284. 

Also  A  Newspaper  (New  York  Evening  Post  of  26th  Jan:  1824) 
stating  a  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  So.  Caro- 
lina averaging  all  the  Slaves  of  the  State  at  $300  p.  head. 

Recapitulation. 
No.  1.     Slaves       8.     Value  $     2,300 
No.  2.  393  111,565 

3.  10  3,600 

4.  100  28,910 

5.  41  12.730 

6.  2  840 
2                         942 

7.  23  6,292 

8  2,271 

8.  93  30,080 
100                     48,335 

9-  _^3  3,695 

793  $251,560.     Average  $317. 

Average  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  $300. 

Virginia.    No.  1  to  11. 
No.  1.     "A  list  of  Negros  inventoried  and  appraised  or  sold  at  public 
Auction  between  9th  May  1814  and  the  5th  Deer.  181 5"  in  the  County 
of  Stafford.     No.  Slaves '57.     Value  $14,790.     Average  $259. 
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No.  2.  "  A  list  of  Slaves  appraised  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland 
at  the  following  dates."  4th  Jan:  1815  and  7th  March  1815.  No. 
Slaves  17.     Value  $3450.     Average  $203. 

No.  3.  "A  list  of  Slaves  appraised  in  the  County  of  Richmond  at 
the  following  dates".  6th  March  1815.  No.  Slaves  21.  Value  $4415. 
Average  $210. 

No.  4.  "A  list  of  Negros  inventoried  and  appraised  in  Essex  Co. 
Va,  by  Order  of  the  Court  between  15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815." 
No.  Slaves  88.     Value  $21,883.     Average  $248. 

No.  5.  "  List  of  Negros  appraised  in  Northumberland  Co.  Va,  by 
Order  of  the  Co.  Court" — 18th  Feb.  1815.  and  13th  March  1815.  No. 
Slaves  6.     Value  $925.     Average  $154. 

No.  6.  "  List  of  Sales  and  appraisements  of  Negros  made  between 
the  15th  Jan:  1815  and  15th  March  1815  in  Lancaster  Co.  Va  by  Order 
of  the  Court."     No.  Slaves  16.     Value  $3972.     Average  $248. 

No.  7.  "  List  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Negros  made  between 
15th  Jan.  1915  and  the  15th  March  1815  in  the  County  of  York  Va." 
No.  Slaves  19.     Value  $4475.     Average  $246. 

No.  8.  "  List  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Negros  made  in  Nor- 
folk Co.  Va.  between  15th  Jan:  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the 
County  Court."     No.  Slaves  28.     Value  $8,103.     Average  $290. 

No.  9.  "  Extract  from  the  List  of  Appraisements  and  Accounts  of 
Sales  of  Negros  made  in  Nansemond  Co:  Va,  between  15th  Jan:  1815 
and  the  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  County  Court."  No.  Slaves 
36.     Value  $70,034.     Average  $167. 

Xo.  10.     "  Sales  of  Negros  at  Buck's  Auction  Room,  Fredericksburg. 

Va  during  the  year  1815."     No.  Slaves  14.     Value  $4119.     Average  $294. 

•    No.  11.     Certificate  of  Peyton  Mason  Merchant  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

of  the  purchase  of  Slaves  by  him  in   1814  and  1815.     No.  Slaves   10. 

Value  $2125.     Average  $212. 

8@"  Of  these  Slaves  7  were  under  15  Years  of  Age.  If  the  Ages 
of  these  be  considered  and  the  resulting  Average  and  the  Average  of  No. 
10  be  compared  with  the  Averages  of  Appraisements,  the  incorrectness 
of  the  latter  will  be  further  displayed. 

Recapitulation. 
No.  1.     Slaves     57.     Value  $14,790 


2. 
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88 
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9- 
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7,°34 
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14 
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10 

2,125 

312 

$75,291.     Average  $241. 

North  Carolina  No.  1  to  6. 

No.  1.  "List  of  the  Sales  and  appraisements  of  Negros  made  be- 
tween the  15th  Jan:  1815.  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  Co. 
Court  of  Hertford  Co.  N.  C."  No.  Slaves  7.  Value  $2298.  Average 
$328. 
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No.  2.  "A  list  of  the  Valuation  of  Negros  made  between  15th  Jan: 
1815  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  County  Court  of  Northamp- 
ton."    No.  Slaves  5.     Value  $1574-     Average  $314. 

No.  3.  "  List  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Negros  made  between 
15th  Jan:  1815  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  County  Court 
of  Halifax."     No.  Slaves  3.     Value  $1210.     Average  $403. 

No.  4.  "  List  of  Sales  and  appraisements  of  Negros  made  in  Frank- 
lin Co.  between  10th  Jan:  and  20th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  Co. 
Court."     No.  Slaves  105.     Value  $24,690.     Average  $234. 

No.  5.  "List  of  the  Sales  of  Negros  made  between  15th  Jan:  181 5 
and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  Wake  Co:  Court."  No.  Slaves  17. 
Value  $4844.     Average  $285. 

No.  6.  "  List  of  sales  and  appraisements  of  Negros  made  between 
15th  Feb.  1815  and  15th  March  1815  by  Order  of  the  County  Court  of 
Cumberland."     No.  Slaves  20.     Value  $5810.     Average  $290. 


R 

ecapi 

tulation. 

I. 

Slaves       7. 

Val 

ue  $  2,298 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 
6. 

5 

3 

"       105 

17 

"        20 

" 

1,574 

1,210 

24,690 

4.844 

5,810 

^57 

$40,426. 

Average  $257. 

Mississippi.     No.  I.18 

"  List  of  the  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  in  Adams 
Co.  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  between  19th  Deer.  1814  and  the  28th 
June  1815  by  Order  of  the  Orp[h]an's  Court  of  said  County."  No. 
Slaves  197.     Value  $56,730.     Average  $288. 

"  Tho'  the  Caption  of  this  List  includes  Sales  there  are,  in  fact, 
no  sales,  but  altogether  Appraisements.  This  is  also  true  in  effect  in 
relation  to  other  lists  from  other  States.  And  in  all  cases  where  the 
Contrast  is  presented,  it  is  discoverable  the  Appraisements  are  below 
even  the  Sales  of  Estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  Sheriffs  and  Mar- 
shall's sales,  'tho'  these  last  are  always  made  at  great  disadvantage  and 
for  less  than  the  value  [of  the]  property. 

Delaware  No.  1  to  J. 

No.  1.  "List  of  the  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  by  Order  of  the 
Register  for  the  Probate  of  Wills  etc.  for  the  County  of  New-Castle, 
Del.  between  17th  Deer.  1814  and  17th  April  1815.  No.  Slaves  19. 
Value  $1960.     Average  $103. 

No.  2.  "  List  of  the  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  by 
Order  of  the  Register  of  Wills  etc.  of  Kent  Co.  Del.  between  15th 
Novr.  1814  and  15th  May  1815."  No.  Slaves  20.  Value  $3224.  Aver- 
age $161. 

No.  3.  "  List  of  Sales  and  Appraisements  of  Slaves  made  by  Order 
of  the  Register  of  Wills,  etc.  of  Sussex  Co.  between  15th  Nov.  1814 
and  15th  May  1815."     No.  Slaves  39.     Value  $4,356.     Average  $111. 

18  "  It  will  appear  that  they  have  drawn  testimony  from  two  States  (Dela- 
ware and  Mississippi),  from  which  no  claims  have  heretofore  been  presented." 
Cheves  and  Seawell  to  Adams,  July  3,  1824. 
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Many  of  the  Slaves  in  the  forgoing  Certificates  were  bound  to 
servitude  but  for  a  Term  of  Years,  which  in  many  instances  was  short 
Quer.  What  is  the  Law  of  Delaware  relative  to  Emancipation. 

Recapitulation. 

No.  1.     Slaves  19.  Value  $1,960 
2.          "      20  "        3,224 

3-  "       39  "        4,356 

78  $9,540.    Average  $122. 

General  average  of  the  several  States. 

Georgia    $268 

Louisiana    474 

Maryland    167 

District  of  Columbia   234 

So.  Carolina  3T7 

Virginia     241 

No.  Carolina 257 

Mississippi     288 

Delaware 122 

9/  $2368 

Average — $  263 

XX.    Averages  from  the  Claims. 
Averages  deduced  from  the  evidence  accompanying  the  Claims.19 
States  Number  of  Value  Averages. 

Slaves 
Georgia  779  $429,615  $    551 

Louisiana  224  236,300  1,048 

So.  Carolina  4  2,450  612 

Maryland  546  186.905  342 

Alexandria  2  1,100  550 

Alabama  13  7,800  600 

Virginia  1195  396,048  33* 

7/        4,034 
General  Average — $    576 

XXI.    Cheves  and  Seawell  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington  City  13  Sepr.  1824 
Sir, 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
under  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  Saturday  last,  the  nth 
instant,  unanimously  agreed  upon  and  fixed  the  average  value  of  Slaves, 
under  the  2d  article  of  that  Convention.  The  accompanying  paper 
is>  Marked  D.  and  endorsed  as  having  accompanied  a  letter  of  July  3,  1824, 
from  Cheves  and  Seawell  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  this  and  the  table  just 
preceding,  Cheves  and  Seawell  in  that  letter  remark  to  Adams,  "  You  have  here- 
with a  Statement,  marked  D,  of  the  averages  resulting  from  the  direct  proof  of 
value  which  accompanys  the  respective  claims,  and  you  have  the  averages  result- 
ing from  the  British  testimony  annexed  to  the  accompanying  digest  of  it, 
marked  A  ". 
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marked  (A)20  contains  an  extract  from  the  Protocol  of  that  day  which 
furnishes  the  details  of  this  act  of  the  Board.  This  agreement  was  the 
result  of  a  very  laborious  examination  of  the  Testimony  and  a  number 
of  informal  Conferences,  the  particulars  of  which  as  they  were  not 
binding  on  either  side,  except  in  the  formal  act  in  which  they  resulted, 
we  believe  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  state. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  we  were  very  much  embarrassed 
by  two  circumstances.  The  1st  was  the  difficulty  of  sustaining,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Convention,  a  construction  which  should  authorize 
several  averages,21  which  was  resisted  by  the  British  Commissioners, 
for  although  it  was  urged  upon  them,  that  the  claims  were  most  numer- 
ous from  those  states  where  Slaves  were  least  valuable  and  therefore 
that  a  General  average  would  be  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  they  re- 
plied by  expressing  their  conviction  that  these  could  not  be  substantiated. 
The  2d  was  the  want  of  evidence  on  our  part  to  controvert  the  accuracy 
and  credibility  of  the  British  proof  deduced  from  public  sales  and  ap- 
praisements. In  answer  to  our  arguments  impugning  this  testimony 
they  replied  that  the  fair  and  necessary  presumption  was  that  proof 
deduced  from  Sales  and  appraisements  made  by  order  or  under  the 
authority  of  our  own  Judicial  Tribunals,  was  the  very  best  proof  that 
could  be  adduced  and  that  they  could  not  admit,  nor  could  the  umpire 
be  authorized  in  admitting  if  the  question  should  be  brought  before  him, 
any  impeachment  of  such  testimony  unless  it  were  sustained  by  satis- 
factory evidence,  of  which,  they  alleged  correctly,  there  was  none  before 
them.  This  was  certainly  unanswerable  reasoning  and  the  knowledge 
on  our  part  that  it  sustained  a  false  proposition  did  not  afford  us  the 
least  relief. 

With  the  American  testimony  you  are  of  course  fully  acquainted.  Of 
the  British  testimony  the  paper  (B)22  exhibits  a  brief  analysis.  These 
circumstances  had  necessarily  an  influence  on  our  decision.  We  will 
not  add  that  we  were  led  to  apprehend  great  delays  in  case  of  a  refer- 
ence to  the  umpire,  because  we  believe  it  will  appear  highly  probable,  on 
referring  to  the  Convention,  that  had  the  question  gone  before  him,  a 
single  average  must  have  been  the  result,  which  would  have  been  prac- 
tically so  very  unjust,  that  we  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  yield 
even  more  than  we  did,  to  have  avoided  it,  had  it  been  necessary ;  nor  did 
we  entertain  the  least  hope,  that  the  Minister  of  the  Mediating  Power, 
near  the  United  States,23  a  stranger  to  our  Institutions  and  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  this  species  of  property,  varying  in  different  portions 
of  the  Country  in  a  degree  so  surprizing  as  to  be  almost  incredible, 
would  with  the  imperfect  proofs  before  the  Board,  have  agreed  to  a 
greater  average  than  the  medium  of  the  several  averages  agreed  upon, 
which  is  no  less  than  $416.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  it  is 
very  material  to  regard  in  considering  the  principal  portion  of  the 
American  testimony.  We,  of  course,  mean  the  claimants'  proof.  The 
circumstance  is  this,  the  resulting  averages  of  this  proof  are  very 
much  swelled  by  the  descriptions  of  Slaves  taken  away,  an  unusually 
large  portion  of  these  having  been  of  prime  character,   But,  whether 

20  Given  in  substance  in  Moore,  I.  3-0:  for  Louisiana  $580,  for  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  $390,  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  other  states 
$280. 

21  As  distinguished  from  one  general  average. 

22  No.  XXI.  below. 

23  Baron  Tuyll,  Russian  minister. 
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correctly  or  not  was  not  for  us  to  determine,  the  Convention  does  not 
require  nor  authorize  the  Board  or  the  umpire  to  establish  the  value  of 
the  Slaves  taken  away  but  "  the  true  value  of  Slaves  at  the  period  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent." 

The  average  for  Louisiana  is  the  lowest  when  compared  wi[th]  the 
claimants  proof,  yet  we  can  not  help  believing  that  these  Claimants  hava 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  settlement  of  the  actual  average  fixed 
for  their  cases,  because,  in  any  other  course,  they  would  probably  havt 
been  governed  by  a  single  average  considerably  below  that  of  which 
they  will  now  enjoy  the  benefit.  Besides  even  the  naming  of  an 
average  closely  approximating  to  that  which  the  claimants  proof 
exhibited  for  this  state,  vizt.  $1055,  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated; 
and  the  Idea  of  establishing  any  thing  like  it  must  be  deemed  pre- 
posterous. 

The  Claimants  proof  from  Georgia  established  an  average  of  $550. 
The  like  proof  from  Alabama  and  So.  Carolina  was,  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners, put  out  of  view  nor  could  we  oppose  this  course,  because  it 
was  formed  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  State  on  claims  for  only  four 
Slaves  and  in  that  of  the  former  for  only  thirteen.  If  then  the  claim- 
ants proof  from  Georgia  be  compared  with  the  British  proof  as  well 
as  all  the  other  proof  in  relation  to  these  States,  it  will  appear  that  our 
compromise  for  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  was  a  good  one. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  in  relation  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  that  the 
proof  of  the  claimants  gave  a  joint  average  for  these  two  states  of 
$338,  while  the  British  proof  gave  a  like  average  of  only  $220,  giving 
an  average,  if  these  proofs  be  amalgamated,  of  $279,  while  that  fixed  is 
$280  and  only  $58  less  than  the  utmost  claim. 

We  were  informed  of  no  other  claims  than  those  from  the  above 
mentioned  states  and  thought  that  all  contingent  claims  from  other 
states,  if  any,  might,  without  material  hazard,  be  embraced  under  the 
average  for  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

On  the  whole  we  are  ourselves  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  upon 
the  fullest  examination  and  the  maturest  deliberation  and  have  only  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  Government  and  that  it 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  claimants  generally ;  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

We  have  the  honor   to  be,   Sir, 
With  great  respect, 
Your  Obt  Servants 

Langdon    Cheves 
Henry    Seawell 
The  Honorable 

John  Quincy  Adams 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington  City, 
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XXII.    Averages   estimated  by  the   British    Commissioners. 
(B)  British  Averages.24 


States 

Sales 

Appraisements 

Averages 

Joint  Averages 

173 
267 
302 
294 
467 

195 
245 
249 
255 

475 

184  \ 
256  f 
275} 
274  1 
471 

Virginia 

220 

275 

24  Paper  marked  B,  and  endorsed  as  accompanying  Cheves  and  Seawell's  letter 
of   September   13,    1824,  no.  XX.,   above. 
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Notes  on  Politics  and  History:  a  University  Address.    By  Viscount 

Morley,   O.M.,   Chancellor   of   the   University   of   Manchester. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     1914.     Pp.  201.) 

Lord  Morley's  essay,  amplified  from  an  address  which  he  gave  to 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Manchester  in  1912,  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  those  who  have  thought  most  deeply  on  the  great  problems 
not  only  of  writing  history  but  of  human  acts  and  destiny.  While  it 
seems,  to  the  casual  reader,  a  somewhat  discursive  expression  of  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects,  it  is  really  a  carefully  unified  epitome  of  criticism. 
Lord  Morley  hides  the  art  by  which  he  passes  from  one  topic  to  another, 
and  produces  the  effect  of  the  elasticity  and  informality  of  high  con- 
versation. He  does  not  argue,  he  states;  but  he  states  in  so  pregnant 
a  way  that  you  infer  what  the  lines  of  argument  would  be.  Merely  to 
trace  back  his  allusions  and  illustrations,  gives  you  the  clue  to  guide 
you  through  many  a  labyrinth  of  controversy. 

Lord  Morley  at  the  outset  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  present  political  and 
social  upheaval.  He  notes  five  profound  changes  which  have  come 
about  in  British  national  life  within  the  last  fifty  years.  These  are  (1) 
the  transfer  of  political  power  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  middle  class 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole;  (2)  the  spread  of  compulsory  education;  (3) 
the  vanishing  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions;  (4)  the  mounting  of  science 
and  the  scientific  spirit  "  into  the  thrones  of  literature  and  art  " ;  and 
(5)  the  enormous  extension  in  the  conception  of  the  State.  Next  he  dis- 
cusses each  of  these  topics,  not  according  to  a  rigid  scheme,  but  broadly, 
and  very  sanely.  He  hints  at  the  many  causes  which,  though  apparently 
independent,  have  united  to  transform  the  modern  world.  He  never 
slights  the  influence  of  great  individuals  on  this  transformation,  whether 
they  worked  through  books,  like  Rousseau  and  Darwin,  or,  through 
deeds,  like  Napoleon,  Cavour,  and  Bismarck. 

Historical  students  will  read  with  keen  interest  Lord  Morley's  sec- 
tion on  histories  and  historical  method.  He  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  doctrinaire.  He  has  preferences,  but  not  prejudices.  He 
recognizes  the  value  of  various  schools  of  historians,  but  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  assigning  the  highest  place  to  the  interpreters  rather  than 
to  the  documentarians — always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  inter- 
preter is  not  deficient  in  scholarship.  Noting  the  change  which  "  scien- 
tific "  historians  produced,  he  says: 

(839) 
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Today  taste  and  fashion  have  for  a  season  turned  away  from  the 
imposing  tapestries  of  the  literary  historian,  in  favor  of  the  drab  serge 
of  research  among  diplomatic  archives,  parish  registers,  private  muni- 
ments, and  everything  else  so  long  as  it  is  not  print.  As  Acton  put  it, 
the  great  historian  now  takes  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  Even  here  we 
are  not  quite  at  our  ease.  Bismarck,  reading  a  book  of  superior  calibre, 
once  came  upon  a  portrait  of  an  eminent  personage  whom  he  had  known 
well.  Such  a  man  as  is  described  here,  he  cried,  never  existed.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  not  in  diplomatic  materials,  but  in  their  life  of  every  day  that 
you  come  to  know  men."  So  does  a  singularly  good  judge  warn  us  of 
the  perils  of  archival  research.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  lament  of  the 
most  learned  and  laborious  of  all  English  historians  of  our  time.  "  I  am 
beginning  to  think ",  said  Freeman,  "  that  there  is  not,  and  never  was 
any  such  thing  as  truth  in  the  world"  (pp.  90-91). 

Lord  Morley  has  stimulating  paragraphs  on  religious  history,  on  the 
insufficiency  of  Culturgeschichte,  on  the  abuse  of  historic  parallels,  and 
on  similarly  pertinent  matters.  He  touches  also  on  such  fundamental 
questions  as  nationality,  progress,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  State.  He  contrasts  Cavour's  ideal,  Liberty,  with  Bis- 
marck's ideal,  Authority.  In  conclusion,  he  rejects  the  view  of  the 
sardonic  critics  of  great  men  and  human  life.     He  says: 

Without  making  the  mistake  of  measuring  the  stature  of  rulers  and 
leaders  of  men  by  the  magnitude  of  transactions  in  which  they  found 
themselves  engaged,  none  at  least  of  those  who  bear  foremost  names  in 
the  history  of  nations  ever  worked  and  lived,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  no  better  than  solemn  comedy  for  which  a  sovereign 
demiurgus  in  the  stars  had  cast  their  parts"   (p.  201). 

Even  in  these  brief  extracts  something  of  the  poise  and  wisdom  and 
far-reaching  suggestiveness  of  this  remarkable  epitome  can  be  detected. 
William    Roscoe   Thayer. 

Kultur,  Ausbreitung,  und  Herkunft  der  Indogermanen.  Von  SiG- 
mund  Feist.  (Berlin:  Weidmann.  1913.  Pp.  573-) 
Every  few  years  comparative  philology  finds  itself  in  the  enviable 
position  of  being  able  to  readjust  its  conception  of  the  number,  scope, 
and  character  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  This  instability  is  not 
the  least  bit  to  be  regretted,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  in  the 
main  the  product  of  new  and  substantial  archaeological  discovery. 
Until  comparatively  recent  times  question  was  whether  the  Hittite 
(Chatti)  were  Indo-European  or  not.  The  late  Hugo  Winckler's 
famous  excavation  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hittite  empire,  at 
Boghaz-Kioi  in  Cappadocia,  has  ruled  out  for  good  and  all  the  Hittite 
from  the  community  of  the  Indo-European  peoples.  He  found  there 
Hittite  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  character,  whereas  Hittite  was  pre- 
viously known  only  in  undecipherable  pictograph  and  cursive  writing. 
Hittite  is  neither  Indo-European  nor  Shemitic,  but  a  native  Asia  Minor 
language  (Anatolian),  related,  perhaps,  to  the  Mitani  language,  situate 
in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia,  and  long  known  to  scholars  from  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets. 
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Some  years  ago  a  premature  attempt  was  made  to  classify  three 
other  languages  as  Indo-European,  namely,  the  language  of  the  Kassi, 
the  Kossaeans  (Koo-o-atoi) ,  or  Kissians  (KtWioi)  of  the  Greeks;  the 
Mitani ;  and  the  Arzava,  or  Arzapi.  Along  with  other  scholars  the 
writer  of  this  review  has  expressed  his  disbelief  as  regards  all  three  of 
these.1  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  there  are  now,  all  told, 
nine  languages  in  wedge  character,  only  one  of  which,  the  so-called  Old- 
Persian,  or  Achemenidan  Persian  (the  native  language  of  the  Acheme- 
nidan  dynasty,  about  500-300  B.  C.)  is  Indo-European.  The  list  is:  1. 
Achemenidan,  or  Old  Persian;  2.  Elamite  (Amardian,  Neo-Susian),  the 
second  variety  of  Persian  cuneiform;  3.  Assyro-Babylonian ;  4.  Sume- 
rian,  or  Sumero-Akkadian ;  5.  Kassite  or  Kossaean;  6.  Vannic,  or 
Armenian  cuneiform  of  Van;  7.  Mitani;  8.  Arzawian ;  9.  Hittite 
cuneiform. 

On  the  other  hand  archaeological  discoveries  in  Eastern  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  most  of  them  recent,2  have  added  to  the  stock  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  some  rather  important  items.  A  Middle-Persian 
dialect,  which  is  called  Sogdian,  was  found  as  the  vehicle  of  original 
Manichean  religious  literature,  known  previously  only  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  writers  and  Christian  Church  Fathers.  Next,  the 
so-called  "  North-Aryan ",  found  in  the  Khotan  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Chinese  Turkestan.  This  language  is  clearly  of  a  somewhat 
more  independent  Aryan  or  Indo-Iranian  character.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  exact  ethnological  status,  but  I  should  say,  all  things 
considered,  that  it  will  in  due  time  unmask  itself  as  a  remote  and  mixed 
Iranian  dialect.3 

Of  yet  greater  interest  is  another  Indo-European  language,  dug  out 
of  the  sands  of  Turkestan,  namely,  the  so-called  Tocharian.  This  is  a 
variety  of  Indo-European,  neither  Iranian  nor  Aryan,  but  in  fact 
European,  rather  than  Asiatic  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  name 
Tocharian  seems  to  be  fairly  warranted  by  a  Turkish  Buddhist  frag- 
ment of  the  Maitrisimit  (Maitreyasamiti)  which  professes  to  be  trans- 
lated from  Hindu  into  "  Tohri  ",  and  next  from  Tohri  into  Turkish. 
The  Tocharians  are  known  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  Tukhara.  Strabo, 
book  XL,  page  511,  mentions  the  Toxapoi  as  a  nomad  people  inhabiting 
Baktria.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Tocharian  is,  as  stated,  its 
European  character,  or,  more  precisely,  its  clearly  expressed  character 
as  a  centum  language.  Historians  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  isoglottic  distinctions  among  the 
Indo-European  languages  is  that  between  the   centum   and  satem  lan- 

!"On  some  alleged  Indo-European  Languages  in  Cuneiform  Character",  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,  XXV.   i  ff. 

2  Cf.  my  review  of  Stein's  Rains  of  Desert  Cathay,  in  this  journal,  XVIII. 
113-116. 

3  This  view  I  expressed  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circulars,  no.  210  (November,  1908).  I  see  it  seconded  by  A.  Meille. 
in  Revue  du  Mots,  XIV.   149   (August,   19 12). 
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guages,  according  as  the  word  for  "hundred"  (and  others  like  it) 
begins  with  a  guttural  stop  k,  or  with  a  sibilant  s.  The  centum  lan- 
guages are  in  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Indo-European  territory 
(Greek,  Italic,  Celtic,  and  Germanic)  ;  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tocharian,  are  satem  languages. 

In  some  degree,  I  have  no  doubt,  Feist  was  led  on  to  the  composition 
of  his  elaborate  treatise  by  the  advent  of  these  new  Indo-European 
materials.  As  is  natural  in  the  circumstances,  he  is  disposed  to  ap- 
praise these  at  their  full  value,  with  a  slight  tendency  towards  over- 
valuation. Be  this  as  it  may,  Feist's  work  is  a  learned,  critical,  up-to- 
date  survey  of  the  early  linguistic  history,  ethnography,  and  civilization 
of  the  Indo-European  peoples.  It  is  the  peer  of  the  works  of  Schrader 
and  Hirth  in  the  same  field,  characterized,  perhaps,  by  greater  circum- 
spectness  than  the  works  of  either  of  these  writers.  In  the  matter  of 
the  statement  of  the  intricate  and  many-sided  problems  involved  in 
this  essentially  prehistoric  study  Feist's  book  is  quite  unexceptionable. 
His  results  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  positive  as  theirs,  a  quality  of  self- 
repression  which  may  fairly  be  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness. 

I  am  not,  for  my  part,  delirious  about  the  importance  of  the  new 
Tocharian,  as  affecting  the  general  question  of  the  distribution  and 
origin  of  the  Indo-European  languages.  Feist  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
fluenced overmuch  by  the  fascination  of  the  new  discovery,  and  the 
sensational  quality  of  the  Tocharian  as  a  centum  language.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Tocharian  should  shake  our  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
centum-satem  classification.  The  vast  Indo-European  habitat  of  his- 
torical times  is  divided  faultlessly  (if  we  leave  out  the  Tocharian)  into 
these  two  isoglottic  sections.  Feist's  assumption  of  the  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  k  to  .j  in  the  satem  languages,  in  the  manner  of  palatalization 
in  the  Romance  languages,  does  not  account  for  the  regularity  of  the 
process,  and  the  solidity  of  each  of  the  two  sections.  Shortly  after  the 
first  publications  dealing  with  Tocharian  three  scholars  (von  Schroeder, 
Eduard  Meyer,  and  myself4)  noticed  simultaneously  that  Tocharian 
shared  certain  characteristic  instrumental  endings  with  the  Hittite  of 
Boghaz-Kioi.  These  it  may  have  picked  up  on  its  way  from  Europe  to 
Asia.  The  European  quality  of  Tocharian  points,  in  my  opinion,  to 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  it  is  a  stray  European  language  which  has 
found  its  way  to  that  far-off  Asiatic  quarter,  after  taking  up  very  many 
foreign  elements  on  its  long  journey,  a  journey  which  was,  doubtless, 
not  performed  in  a  single  stage. 

No  less  an  historian  than  Eduard  Meyer,  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
same  discovery,  thought  that  Tocharian  proved  the  origin  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  in  Asia.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  excellent  scholar  con- 
tinues in  this  view.  Feist  elaborates  it  into  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  theory,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  profit  in  the  elabora- 
tion.    Nearly  fifty  years  ago  (1868)  Benfey  pointed  out  that  the  investi- 

*  See  my  report  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  cited  above. 
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gations  of  geology  (prehistoric  archaeology)  had  shown  that  the  great 
plain  of  Europe  was  from  times  immemorial  the  abode  of  man.  In  that 
plain  no  other  than  Indo-European  speech  was  ever  spoken ;  whereas 
the  Indo-European  languages  in  Asia  are  surrounded  everywhere  by 
allophyllic  nations  and  languages.  Indo-European  in  Asia  obviously  is 
(as  in  India  or  Armenia),  or  can  easily  be  accounted  for  as,  an  over- 
crust.  The  non-Indo-European  nationality  of  Asia  Minor  offers  par- 
ticularly good  reason  for  assuming  that  these  languages  originated 
somewhere  in  Europe,  and  not  somewhere  in  Asia,  provided  we  include 
the  Scythian  steppes  in  the  name  Europe.  If  the  spread  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  had  been  from  Asia  to  Europe  the  omission  of  Asia  Minor 
is  hardly  explainable ;  the  contrary  movement  from  Continental  Europe 
through  Scythia  into  the  Aryan  (Indo-Iranian)  region  must  naturally 
have  passed  around  the  water-  and  mountain-hedged  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  (see  the  maps).  At  a  later  time,  a  sea-faring  time,  Asia  Minor 
began  to  be  settled  sporadically  from  Hellas  and  Thrace;  then  the 
Aegean  Sea,  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Bosphorus,  served  as  a  bridge, 
rather  than  put  apart,  the  two  peninsulas  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor. 

Maurice  Bloomfield. 

Scythians  and  Greeks:  a  Survey  of  Ancient  History  and  Archaeology 
on  the  North  Coast  of  the  Eu.rine  from  the  Danube  to  the  Cau- 
casus. By  Ellis  H.  Minns,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. (Cambridge:  University  Press.  1913.  Pp.  xl,  720,  with 
illustrations.) 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  Neumann  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
book  Die  Hcllcnen  im  Skythenlande — and  died.  Mr.  Minns  has  been 
more  fortunate ;  for,  irpu>To<;  avdpwwiav  twv  rjixeU  i'S/xei-,  he  has  attempted 
a  history  of  Scythia,  and  lived  to  publish  the  whole.  Now,  having 
caught  up  these  prodigious  arrears  (in  essentials,  if  not  in  every  de- 
tail), he  will  find  it  recreation  to  keep  abreast  of  what  the  Russians 
write,  and  tell  us  at  intervals  what  there  is  fresh  to  know.  For  this  is 
a  monumental  book.  The  preliminary  bibliography  of  Russian  serial 
publications  alone  occupies  four  pages.  As  Mr.  Minns  says  in  his 
preface,  he  has  attempted  to  begin  at  the  beginning;  so  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  in  chapter  I., 
and  a  full  summary  in  chapter  VII.  of  its  "  pre-Scythic  "  culture,  little 
known  as  yet,  but  very  remarkable  in  its  late  neolithic  and  early  bronze- 
age  phases,  with  finely  decorated  pottery,  painted  with  spirals  and  leaf- 
like designs  which  suggest  affinities  with  Cucuteni  and  other  Rumanian 
sites,  and  more  remotely  with  one  phase  of  neolithic  Thessaly.  Russian 
archaeologists  may  well  be  excused  for  thinking,  in  a  first  enthusiasm, 
that  they  had  here  the  origin  of  the  curvilinear  painted  ceramic  of  the 
Aegean :  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  such  a  connection. 
But    if    this    culture   is    "  pre-Scythian  ",    who    were    the    Scythians? 
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The  evidence,  as  usual,  is  twofold :  ancient  testimony,  and  the  results  of 
modern  research.  Chapters  II.-VI.  take  the  first  group  of  sources 
separately,  and  present  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  Greek  belief,  in  a 
scholarly  and  cautious  way.  Chapters  III.  and  V.,  on  Herodotus's 
account  of  the  country,  and  of  adjacent  regions,  will  naturally  attract 
the  attention  of  "  classical  "  readers,  who  will  value  the  references  to 
the  large  Russian  literature  of  this  problem.  Ethnologists  will  turn 
rather  to  chapter  VI.  on  the  migrations  of  peoples  in  or  out  of  Scythia 
in  historic  times,  both  for  the  intrinsic  interest  of  these,  and  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  (by  analogy)  on  the  obscurer  question  of  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  the  Scythians,  as  known  to  the  Greeks.  This 
is  one  line  of  attack,  the  ethnological:  it  does  not  lead  us  very  far;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  language  is  fragmentary,  the  subsequent 
intruders  above  mentioned  have  probably  confused  the  qualities  of  the 
steppe-population  beyond  possibility  of  analysis,  and  (as  Mr.  Minns  is 
careful  to  point  out)  the  osteological  evidence  of  interments  is  of  little 
value  till  we  can  determine  the  date  and  cultural  phase  of  the  particular 
"kurgans"  which  contain  them:  and  as  he  says  (p.  145),  "  kurgan  "  is 
just  the  Russian  for  "barrow",  and  there  are  barrows  of  all  periods 
from  "  pre-Scythian "  to  the  thirteenth  century.  There  are'  also  very 
important  "  burial-areas "  which  are  not  surmounted  by  a  "  kurgan  ". 
Moreover,  the  measurements  known  to  Mr.  Minns  lead  to  no  very 
decisive  result.  He  treats  this  matter,  however,  very  briefly,  and  with 
less  than  his  usual  armament  of  references.  He  would  add  greatly  to 
the  debt  which  we  owe  him  already,  if  he  would  some  day  publish,  in 
collaboration  with  a  professed  anthropometer,  a  digest  of  all  the  works 
on  South  Russian  types  of  man.  A  quite  fresh  line  of  attack  on  the 
ancient  accounts  of  Scythian  physiognomy  and  pathology  is  opened,  by 
the  way,  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday's  recent  article  in  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens  on  the  folk-lore  of  the  OrjXua  voScros.  What- 
ever their  racial  characteristics,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Scythi- 
ans of  classical  time  represent  in  the  main  the  result  of  a  fairly  recent 
period  of  ethnic  disturbance,  and  that  their  culture  has  a  quality  of  its 
own.  The  long  chapter  VIII.,  therefore,  which  deals  with  "  Scythian  " 
tombs  and  their  contents,  is  of  central  importance  in  this  book.  It  is 
most  carefully  compiled,  and  richly  illustrated — the  reproductions  of 
the  Kul-Oba  ivories  are  wonderful — and  it  will  remain  for  long  the 
standard  place  of  reference  for  the  known  material,  and  a  sure  starting- 
point  for  subsequent  reviews  of  discovery.  To  those  who  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  the  finds,  the  wealth  and  variety  and  the  really 
artistic  quality  of  many  of  the  objects  will  be  amazing;  and  to  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  workings  of  Hellenic  culture  on  adjacent  civili- 
zations and  styles,  most  instructive,  and  full  of  perplexing  suggestions. 
With  this  wealth  of  genuine  material  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  Minns  can 
afford  to  be  brief  about  modern  prowess:  of  a  famous  recent  con- 
troversy, he  gives  us  the  upshot  neatly   (p.  461)  :  "  Saitaphernes  would 
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have  been  much  pleased  with  Rachumovski's  work,  had  it  been  executed 
in  time."  The  well-known  Vettersfelde  find,  on  the  other  hand,  falls 
here  into  its  proper  context;  and  there  is  a  cautious  note  on  the  rude 
stone  figures  known  as  "  Kamennya  Baby  ",  which  are  often  found  on 
Scythian  tumuli,  but  are  almost  certainly  of  medieval  workmanship. 

Less  liable  to  disturbance  than  Scythia,  and  presenting  clear  analogies 
and  similarities  in  its  culture,  the  great  Siberian  province  falls  properly 
within  the  scope  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  is  adequately  but  concisely 
treated  in  chapter  IX.  From  a  comparison  between  its  data  and  the 
less  foreign-looking  objects  in  the  tombs  of  Scythia  itself,  it  is  possible, 
with  all  reserve,  to  frame  a  notion  of  the  characteristics  of  Scythian  art 
(ch.  X.),  and  to  distinguish  the  principal  sources  of  non-Scythian  influ- 
ence which  modified  its  course ;  also  to  trace  Scythian  influence,  and 
especially  the  trail  of  Scythian  zoomorphic  design,  over  a  wide  area  of 
northern  Asia,  where  it  meets  and  blends  grotesquely  with  the  "  Persian 
beast-style  ",  a  zoomorphic  art  of  wholly  different  origin. 

At  this  point  the  book  falls  a  little  into  two  halves.  It  has  traced 
the  history  and  archaeology  of  Scythia  down  to  the  point  where  the 
arts  of  the  Greek  colonies  along  the  Black  Sea  frontage  had  become  the 
dominant  influence,  and  purely  Greek  masterpieces  like  the  Chertomlyk 
bow-case  and  the  Kul-Oba  vase  were  being  imported  for  the  use  of 
Scythian  chiefs,  and  (what  is  more)  were  being  made  by  artists  familiar 
with  Scythian  life  and  manners,  as  the  representations  on  these  objects 
show.  Now  comes,  in  its  proper  place,  the  study  of  the  Greek  colonies 
themselves,  which  are  the  nurseries  of  the  Scythian  Hellenism,  benefi- 
cent or  disastrous  according  to  the  capacity  and  temperament  of  the 
individual  Hellenized.  The  connecting  link  is  the  material  culture  of 
these  cities ;  their  political  history  and  their  topography  are  but  the 
setting  of  the  jewel,  the  Greek  spirit  which  founded,  and  possessed  them 
so  long.  And  this  material  culture  of  the  South  Russian  sites  is  of  more 
than  local  importance.  Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  Greek  woodwork, 
textiles,  and  decorative  painting,  comes  (in  the  accidents  of  archaeology') 
from  these  remote  cities,  which  play  so  small  a  direct  part  in  Greek 
history  as  we  commonly  read  it.  Even  in  departments  of  skilled  handi- 
craft, such  as  jewelry,  in  which  we  have  other  sources,  in  Etruria  and 
Cyprus,  many  of  the  finest  examples,  and  many  also  of  the  best-dated, 
are  won  from  Scythian  soil.  Sculpture,  in  a  country  so  ill-provided 
with  fine  stone  as  most  of  Scythia  is,  naturally  makes  but  a  poor  show, 
though  the  beautiful  little  head  from  Olbia  which  is  figured  on  page  292 
shows  that  the  taste  for  good  work  was  not,  lacking.  Painting,  less 
dependent  on  natural  accident  for  its  execution,  flourished  splendidly, 
as  the  early  stele  of  Apphe  and  the  catacombs  of  Kertch  attest,  and 
passed  on  into  reckless  luxuriance  in  later  examples.  Some  of  the 
decorated  vases  and  terra  cotta  figures  may  very  well  be  local  studies 
from  the  Greek  designs  which  they  reproduce.  Many  of  these  portable 
objects  are,  however,  certainly  from  workshops  in  the  Aegean  or  beyond: 
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Athens,  Megara,  or  Alexandria.  The  rich  series  of  glass  work  also 
seems  to  have  been  all  imported,  and  on  page  82  Mr.  Minns  says  that 
all  of  it  except  the  beads  is  probably  Roman.  Probably  he  is  right;  but 
on  page  362  he  refers  to  "  the  early  kinds,  as  at  Kurdzhips  " ;  meaning 
apparently  the  amphora  which  on  page  224  he  assigns  to  the  last  cen- 
tury B.  C.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  we  experience  at 
present,  in  filling  the  technological  gap  between  the  early  Greek  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  fabrics  of  variegated  glass,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
follow  up  these  Scythian  glass  finds  more  in  detail.  Even  in  Kisa's 
otherwise  thorough  treatise,  Das  Glas  in  Altertume,  this  Scythian  ma- 
terial receives  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Bronzes  are  curiously 
rare,  but  are  more  frequently  of  local  workmanship  than  we  should 
expect  in  that  event.  In  jewelry,  the  rather  sudden  and  very  copious 
use  of  colored  stones,  at  and  after  Alexander's  time,  repeats,  of  course, 
a  change  which  is  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world;  but  it 
would  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  if  it  could  be 
ascertained  whether  the  stones  are  of  the  same  quality  and  materials  as 
elsewhere,  or  whether  they  betray  another  origin.  The  answer  (which 
perhaps  some  Russian  mineralogist  or  jeweler  has  already  written  out, 
for  Mr.  Minns  to  translate)  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  the  gold  work  in  which  they  are  set  was  made  in  the  Pontic 
colonies,  or  imported  from  Alexandria  or  some  other  of  the  great 
centres  of  this  industry.  Mr.  Minns  suggests  that  the  principal  sources 
of  these  colored  stones  were  the  "  accumulations  of  the  Persian  realm 
in  Iran  and  Nearer  Asia  " ;  did  anything  from  this  source  come  out  at 
Pontic  ports  and  not  go  round  by  the  great  Levantine  emporia? 

The  Greek  tombs  in  which  these  treasures  lay  show  a  special  series 
of  constructive  forms,  and  some  local  peculiarities  of  arrangement  and 
furniture  (ch.  XII.).  This  chapter  is  short  and  Mr.  Minns  apologizes 
for  his  inability  to  press  comparisons  with  other  Hellenic  types;  but  if 
there  are  deficiencies,  they  are  certainly  not  on  the  side  which  alone  he 
professes  to  cover,  the  presentation  of  the  South  Russian  evidence  in 
a  form  in  which  specialists  can  use  it. 

The  Greek  cities  to  which  these  rich  tombs  belonged  have  left  fairly 
copious  remains,  and  some  of  them  have  been  carefully  examined.  There 
is,  however,  still  room  for  extensive  excavation  on  all  the  principal  sites; 
and  the  chapters  (XIV.-XIX.)  on  Tyras,  Olbia,  Cercinitis,  Chersonesus, 
Theodosia,  Nymphaeum,  and  Bosporus  necessarily  record,  for  the  most 
part,  only  what  has  been  made  out  with  some  certainty  by  surface 
exploration,  and  (for  political  history)  by  the  study  of  the  coins  and 
inscriptions.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  for  the  lay  reader 
at  all  events,  is  summed  up  rather  in  the  section  on  Colonization  and 
Trade  (ch.  XIII.),  which  has,  by  the  way,  a  select  bibliography  of  its 
own  (p.  444).  Mr.  Minns  thinks  that  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Odyssey 
represent  tales  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  "  a  land  weird  enough 
with  its  mud-volcanoes  and  marshes  to  supply  the  groundwork   for  a 
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picture  of  the  Lower  World";  and  is  tempted  to  bring  the  Laestry- 
gonians  into  this  region  with  them.  But  he  does  not  feel  himself  forced 
by  this  conclusion  to  bring  down  the  date  of  this  knowledge  of  the 
Scythian  foreshore  into  Hellenic  times,  and  in  this  he  is  probably  well 
advised.  There  is,  however,  some  need  for  caution  against  taking  for 
more  than  they  are  worth  either  von  Stern's  comparisons  of  the  painted 
vases  (already  noted)  from  South  Russian  tombs  with  the  early  Minoan 
pottery,  or  the  recent  stress  laid  by  some  German  scholars  on  Greek 
place-names  suggestive  of  a  "  Carian  "  sea-power  in  prehistoric  times. 
"  Carian "  theories  are  as  old  as  Herodotus,  and  they  die  almost  as 
hard  in  Germany  as  theories  Pelasgian  do  among  English  scholars.  Of 
very  different  value  is  Mr.  Minns's  own  comparison  (pp.  437-438)  of  the 
Gothic  sea-raiders  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  (and  he  might  have  added 
the  Varangian  Northmen,  later  still)  who  "  took  as  kindly  to  sea- 
raiding  "  on  reaching  the  Black  Sea  from  the  interior  of  Europe,  as  he 
suggests  that  previous  intruders  may  have  done  "  in  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Greece  ".  Certainly  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  range  of  "  Cimmerian  " 
raids  suggest  that  these  northern  aggressors  had  sea-power.  A  phrase 
on  the  same  page  suggests  that  Mr.  Minns  shares  the  conclusion  of 
Dr.  Leaf  and  others  as  to  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  Trojan  power 
to  Aegean  explorers  of  the  North.  On  the  Milesian  colonization  he  has 
not  much  to  say,  perhaps  because  beyond  the  bare  outlines  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  undervaluing  somewhat  the 
factor  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  selection  of  the  greater  sites.  Until 
we  know  more  clearly  which  of  the  early  settlements  failed,  we  have  not 
perhaps  the  material  for  a  decision.  Much  depends  on  the  question,  how 
soon  the  Siberian  gold  began  to  be  transmitted  westward,  and  how  far 
west  it  came.  If,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  such  gold  was  traded  into 
Balkan  lands  quite  early  (though  Mr.  Minns  perhaps  would  not  agree) 
it  was  not  beyond  the  calculation  of  Milesian  navigators  that  a  sea-way 
which  ran  out  so  far  to  the  north  and  up  so  far  along  the  Scythian 
rivers  might  tap  this  gold-route,  just  as  they  (and  the  Argonauts  before 
them)  already  knew  that  there  was  a  "  golden  fleece  "  in  Colchis.  The 
discovery  of  a  vase  of  geometric  style  on  the  island  of  Berezan  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Olbia  suggests  further  that  (as  we  should  in  any  case 
expect)  Greek  explorers  came,  and  Greek  manufactures  were  traded, 
before  the  great  rush  of  colonization  in  the  seventh  century:  and  this 
means  time  for  a  good  deal  to  be  found  out  about  the  hinterland  as  well 
as  about  the  coast.  Against  Berthier  de  Lagarde's  scepticism  about 
the  northern  gold,  we  may  set  a  bit  of  folk-lore  which  may  be  more  than 
coincidence.  Herodotus  knows  that  the  northern  gold  comes  from  far 
to  the  northeast  of  Scythia,  and  that  it  is  guarded  by  fabulous  griffins. 
Now  the  alluvial  gold  of  Western  Siberia  is  often  found  in  gravels  con- 
taining remains  of  rhinoceros  and  other  large  animals ;  and  the  horns  of 
the  rhinoceros  are  recognized  by  the  native  gold-diggers  as  the  arma- 
ment of  gigantic  birds  which  formerly  haunted  the  gold-fields.     This  is 
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hardly  a  story  "to  attract  enterprise",  as  Mr.  Minns  puts  it  (p.  440), 
unless  shooting-rights  went  with  the  "  claim  ".  It  looks  now  like  a  bit 
of  real  local  myth,  explanatory  at  first,  and  manipulated,  if  at  all,  with 
intent  to  deter  Greek  prospectors,  not  to  allure  them.  Mr.  Minns  makes 
an  interesting  point,  further  on,  when  he  notes  the  almost  total  lack 
of  evidence  for  the  use  of  furs  among  Greeks  outside  Pontus.  If  any- 
thing, to  wear  furs  was  distinctive  of  the  barbarian:  as  in  Euripides, 
Cyclops,  I.  330.  The  protests  of  the  austere  against  the  luxury  of  fur- 
wearing  hardly  begin  before  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  belong  to  a  time 
when  fashions  were  set  in  Byzantium,  where  the  winter  is  bitter,  not 
in  Miletus  or  Athens  or  even  in  Ephesus. 

As  will  be  evident  already,  Mr.  Minns  has  put  scholars  under  a 
very  great  obligation  of  gratitude,  for  a  book  of  wide  learning,  and 
sound  judgment:  and  he  is  all  the  more  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
completion  of  it,  because  none  knows  better  than  he  that  a  task  like 
this  is  pleasantly  endless;  it  takes  some  courage  to  write  "press"  across 
the  sheets  and  begin  fair  and  square  on  your  "  Addenda ".  And  we 
look  for  very  copious  Addenda  from  Mr.  Minns. 

J.  L.  Myres. 

Greek  Imperialism.  By  William  Scott  Ferguson,  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Harvard  University.  (Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1913.  Pp.  xiv,  258.) 
It  has  for  several  years  been  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  to  be  ranked  at  the  very  forefront  of  English-writing 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Greek  history.  His  early  studies  in  Greek 
chronology  gave  him  immediate  recognition,  greater  in  Europe,  perhaps, 
than  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  greater  interest  there  in  ancient 
history.  The  recognition  so  quickly  attained  has  been  justified  by  the 
number  and  quality  of  his  scientific  studies  published  in  classical  and 
historical  journals  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany.  By 
his  excellent  book  on  Hellenistic  Athens,  Mr.  Ferguson  established  once 
for  all  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  capable  of  a  sustained  constructive 
effort.  In  the  present  volume  upon  Greek  imperialism,  which  consists 
of  the  Lowell  Lectures  delivered  in  February  of  1913,  he  appears  in  a 
new  endeavor,  and  subjects  himself  thereby  to  criticism  and  evaluation 
from  a  new  standpoint,  that  of  his  ability  to  address  a  lay  audience  and 
leave  with  it  sharply  defined  impressions  of  the  meaning  and  course  of 
Greek  imperialism. 

In  seven  chapters  the  author  has  presented  the  progress  of  Greek 
imperialism  from  the  organization  of  the  Peloponnesian  League  in  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.  to  the  time  when  Greek  political  life  became  but  a 
minor  factor  in  the  great  composite  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first 
chapter  is  given  over  to  the  definition  of  the  political  terms  and  an 
explanation  of  the  general  situation  involved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
book,  especially  to  the  city-state   and  its  ideals   and  the   formation  of 
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leagues  by  the  cohesion  of  these  "  unicellular  organisms ".  In  the 
following  chapters  the  author  presents  to  us  the  tragedy  of  Greek  polit- 
ical life  inherent  in  the  idea  of  the  city-state  and  the  ancient  tendency 
and  political  necessity  of  combination  into  larger  units.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  imperialistic  movements  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries, 
he  naturally  puts  in  the  foreground  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  attempts 
at  empire.  The  importance  of  the  Boeotian  League  and  its  influence 
upon  later  Greek  federal  organizations  is  not  neglected.  The  informa- 
tion upon  the  Boeotian  organization  is  furnished  by  the  relatively  recent 
acquisition  of  the  fragment  of  the  new  Greek  historian  published  in  the 
Oxyrhynchus  papyri.  The  Chalcidic  League,  the  organization  of  which 
must  certainly  be  placed  about  432  B.  C.  (A.  B.  West  in  Classical 
Philology,  IX.  24-34,  January,  1914),  deserved  some  mention,  although 
it  has  received  none,  in  the  discussion  of  the  early  league  formations. 
The  chapter  upon  Spartan  imperialism  includes  some  interesting  views 
upon  the  great  political  theorists,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  inability  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  destiny  of  the  city-state, 
even  then  manifest.  For  the  general  reader  the  chapter  entitled  Alex- 
ander and  the  World-Monarchy  will  probably  have  an  especial  appeal, 
because  of  the  dramatic  character  of  the  subject  itself  and  of  the  pre- 
sentation. The  author  reconstructs  in  a  remarkable  manner  Alexander's 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  psychology  of  the  peoples  with  whom  he 
dealt.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  discussions  of  the  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions of  the  Ptolemies,  Seleucids,  and  Antigonids.  The  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Egypt  under  Macedonian  rule  (pp.  149-160)  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  author's  literary  charm  as  well  as  his  historical  reach 
and  insight. 

In  its  literary  quality  the  book  is  marked  by  an  individual,  often 
strikingly  forceful,  aptness  of  expression  and  neatness  of  characteriza- 
tion. "  The  last  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  the  Piper,  a  bastard  by  birth  and 
instinct,  demeaned  himself  for  twenty-eight  years"  ...  (p.  152).  "In 
the  art  of  government  the  Antigonids  were  resourceful,  but  to  lift  up  a 
jellyfish  on  a  spear-point  is  an  impossible  task.  Yet  that  is  what  they 
had  to  do  in  Hellas"  (p.  215).  Cleopatra  is  the  "Alexandrian  siren". 
But  "  the  young  Augustus  came  to  Egypt,  like  the  comrades  of  Ulysses 
to  the  shore  of  the  tempters,  with  his  ears  stuffed  with  wax"  (p.  154). 
An  occasional  sentence  shows  the  lack  of  that  final  polishing  which  rubs 
out  all  confusion  of  personal  and  possessive  pronouns.  The  notation  of 
a  slip  such  as  the  statement  that  "Philip  was  dead  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood"  indicates  that  any  criticism  of  the  book  as  a  piece  of  writing 
must  be  drawn  very  fine.  In  general,  the  style  is  vigorous  and  im- 
pressive. 

Behind  this  well-organized  and  compelling  popular  study  of  the 
Greek  attempts  at  imperialism  lies  the  authority  of  an  independent 
scholar,  grounded  upon  a  wide  knowledge  of  inscriptions,  papyri,  and 
ancient  literature,  and  a  varied  reading,  covering  all  that  is  appearing  in 
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the  field  of  Greek  scholarship  to-day.  The  brief  bibliographies  given 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  selected  with  judgment.  The  land  system 
of  the  Seleucids  with  its  vast  estates  held  in  fief  from  the  crown  and 
controlled  from  four-turreted  manorial  castles;  the  amazing  informa- 
tion brought  in  recent  years  from  the  Turfan  oasis,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  upon  early  Buddhism  and  the  Orient  in  general; 
the  results  of  numberless  recent  studies  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  as  summed  up  in  the  Mitteis-Wilcken 
Grundzuge  und  Chrestomathie — all  this  and  much  more  is  easy  grist  to 
the  writer's  mill. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  quotations  chosen  from  ancient  authors 
and  of  modern,  often  personal,  interpretations.  In  dealing  with  the 
imperialism  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  made 
much  of  the  recently  acquired  understanding  of  their  demand  for 
worship  as  gods.  It  was  used  as  a  means  of  establishing  that  legitimacy 
as  rulers  which  these  Macedonian  nobles  otherwise  lacked.  The  im- 
perialistic policy  of  the  Ptolemies  of  the  third  century  Mr.  Ferguson 
explains  as  necessitated  by  the  absence  of  warlike  material  in  Egypt 
itself  and  the  need  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  Hellenic  cities  of 
the  Aegean  and  Asia  Minor  as  the  source  "  of  their  stock  of  reliable 
soldiers  ".  Although  this  idea  is  elaborated  with  great  skill  (pp.  162- 
172),  it  is  not  convincing.  Mercenaries  could  be  hired  in  the  open 
market,  if  one  had  the  money.  The  power  of  Carthage  at  that  very 
time  must  have  made  this  evident  to  the  astute  Ptolemies.  And  they 
surely  understood  the  gentle  art  of  extracting  money  from  the  ever- 
fertile  soil  along  the  Nile  through  the  7,000,000  human  ants  who  worked 
it  so  patiently.  w_  L    Westermann. 

A  Source  Book  for  Ancient  Church  History,  from  the  Apostolic  Age 
to  the  Close  of  the  Conciliar  Period.  By  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  jr., 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  (New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1913.     Pp.  xxi,  707.) 

The  use  of  source-books  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  history  has 
now  become  well  established.  They  exist  for  many  fields  of  work  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  vitalizing  of  historical  instruction.  Until 
now,  however,  there  has  been  in  English  no  such  aid  to  the  study  of 
early  church  history.  It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  volume  before 
us  is  avowedly  a  product  of  that  school  of  church  historians  who  for 
now  more  than  a  generation  have  been  presenting  the  history  of  the 
Church  as  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  history  of  mankind 
Its  inception  was  due  to  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  in 
its  latest  incarnation  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson,  but  for  its  completion  we  are  indebted  to  the  persistent  energy 
of  its  editor,  Dr.  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  jr.,  of  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  at  Philadelphia. 
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With  the  obvious  advantages  of  all  such  collections  of  material  there 
go  certain  inevitable  defects.  The  limitation  of  size  compels  rigid 
exclusion  of  whatever  does  not  seem  to  the  editor  of  general  signifi- 
cance ;  and  yet  every  good  teacher  has  his  own  personal  ideas  as  to  com- 
parative values.  He  would  like  to  put  before  his  pupils  a  great  deal  of 
what  specially  interests  him  and  would  gladly  leave  out  much  that  the 
editor  of  a  source-book,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view,  feels  obliged  to  put  in.  Perfectly  to  suit  all  readers,  or 
even  any  one  reader,  seems,  therefore,  practically  out  of  the  question. 
The  most  the  editor  can  expect  is  that  every  teacher  and  student  shall 
find  within  his  field  some  illustrative  material  that  will  be  helpful  to 
him,  and  it  is  this  expectation  that  must  govern  the  selection  of  extracts 
to  be  printed. 

Again,  the  method  of  arrangement  may  make  or  mar  the  usefulness 
of  the  book.  The  danger  here  is  of  scrappiness,  of  presenting  a  dis- 
jointed collection  of  quotations  which  cannot  be  thought  of  as  offering 
even  a  skeleton  for  the  substance  of  the  student's  knowledge.  This 
danger,  inseparable  from  all  processes  of  selection,  may  be  reduced  by 
careful  grouping,  under  well-chosen  headings,  and  by  an  orderly  pro- 
gression which  will  suggest  the  actual  movement  of  history.  The 
skeleton,  in  other  words,  if  properly  articulated,  may  be  a  very  positive 
aid  to  the  laying  on  of  the  flesh. 

These  primary  requirements  of  a  useful  source-book  are  well  met  in 
the  present  volume.  In  the  first  place  the  field  is  limited  to  the  first 
eight  Christian  centuries,  quite  wide  enough  range  for  a  generously 
printed  book  of  seven  hundred  pages.  The  division  is  fairly  equal 
throughout,  though  one  might  have  expected  a  comparatively  larger 
allowance  of  space  for  the  first  three  centuries.  The  arrangement  fol- 
lows well-known  precedents  in  its  grouping  according  to  outward  and 
internal  relations.  Doctrinal  developments  are  traced  as  closely  as 
possible  in  sections  by  themselves.  Personal  and  biographical  details 
are  subordinated  almost  completely  to  the  larger  historical  and  specula- 
tive points  of  view. 

It  was  a  serious  problem  to  determine  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  selections 
should  be  accompanied  by  explanatory  or  introductory  matter,  and 
opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to  the  solution  here  offered.  Of  con- 
tinuous narrative  there  is  none,  but  short  paragraphs  of  narration  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  and  sections  and  serve  to  keep  up 
the  effect  of  continuity  which  holds  the  several  selections  together. 
More  could  hardly  have  been  done,  and  the  editor  expressly  reminds  us 
that  the  parallel  use  of  a  text-book  of  church  history  is  presumed.  It 
may,  perhaps,  fairly  be  suggested  that  these  connecting  paragraphs  might 
have  been  set  in  smaller  type  and  space  thus  gained  for  more  selections. 
It  would  have  been  convenient  if  a  table  of  abbreviations  for  biblio- 
graphical references  could  have  been  inserted. 

The  translations  appear  to  be  of  even  merit.     They  have  generally 
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been  made  by  the  editor,  and  when  not  so  made  have  been  revised  in 
accordance  with  recent  scholarship.  In  those  we  have  been  able  to 
verify  there  is  a  commendable  effort  to  reproduce  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  original  without  the  sacrifice  of  smoothness  in  the  English  read- 
ing. We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  volume,  not  only  to  teachers 
of  church  history,  but  to  all  teachers  working  within  the  period  it 
covers. 

Geschichte  der  Romischen  Kaiser.  Von  Alfred  von  Domaszewski, 
Professor  an  der  Universitat  in  Heidelberg.  Zweite  Auflage. 
In  two  volumes.  (Leipzig:  Quelle  und  Meyer.  1914.  Pp.  viii, 
324;  iv,  328.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  history  appeared  in  1909.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Mommsen's  failure  to  write  volume  IV.  of 
his  Roman  history  and  was  announced  as  "  eine  Mommsen  ebenbiirtige 
Arbeit  ".  The  work  now  appears  in  the  second  edition  and  it  is  evi- 
dently filling  a  demand. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  history  not  of  the  empire  but  of  the 
■emperors.  As  against  Mommsen's  Provinces  the  emphasis  is  here 
placed  on  the  personality  of  the  emperors  and  on  the  continuity  and 
unity  of  their  Reichspolitik.  In  dedicating  his  history  Deutschen  Lesern, 
Domaszewski  had  in  mind  the  dual  importance  of  the  Roman  Empire  as 
at  once  the  background  for  our  present-day  civilization  and  as  a  warning 
example  to  his  German  readers  of  the  decline  of  an  imperial  state  which 
was  without  a  sound  economic,  military,  and  national  cultural  basis 
(I.  1-8).  It  is  frankly  a  work  of  popularization  intended  for  the  edu- 
cated German  public,  but  it  is  also  the  work  of  a  thorough  scholar  and 
an  expert  in  the  field  covered  by  the  two  volumes.  Both  of  these  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  forming  an  estimate  of  this  Geschichte  der 
Romischen  Kaiser. 

The  treatment  is  strictly  chronological  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  A 
glance  at  the  economy  of  the  two  volumes,  however,  is  disconcerting. 
The  entire  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  almost 
one-half  of  volume  II.  is  given  over  to  the  thirty-three  years  from  the 
death  of  Tiberius  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian.  This  leaves  but  177 
pages  (a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole)  for  the  important  period 
from  the  Flavian  emperors  to  Diocletian.  Such  a  distribution  of  ma- 
terial hardly  inspires  confidence  in  the  author's  judgment,  even  though  it 
be  generally  conceded  that  the  first  sixty-four  years  of  the  principate 
were  decisive.  (Domaszewski  is  hardly  justified  in  allotting  155  of  a 
total  of  309  pages  to  the  years  44-27  B.  C.)  In  a  work  intended  for  the 
general  public,  the  obligation  rests  all  the  more  heavily  on  the  historian 
not  merely  to  present  the  facts,  but  to  present  the  facts  in  their 
proper   perspective   and   proportion.     Though    Domaszewski    has   made 
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good  use  of  the  evidence  from  the  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  he 
has,  nevertheless,  sacrificed  true  historical  perspective  to  the  details, 
often  insignificant,  of  the  literary  sources.  And  this,  in  spite  of  his 
own  severe  arraignment  of  these  very  sources  (I.  8-10). 

We  find  the  same  want  of  proportion  as  regards  the  space  allotted 
to  the  individual  emperors — and  for  the  same  reason.  Though  there  is 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  Domaszewski's  treat- 
ment of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  is  in  general  admir- 
able, even  masterly.  But  it  hardly  makes  for  sound  historical  judgment 
and  a  sane  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  emperors  and  the  empire  to 
devote  almost  one-sixth  of  the  whole  work  to  a  detailed  picture  of  the 
vagaries  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  His  aristocratic  bias  prevents 
Domaszewski  from  doing  justice  to  the  plebeian  Vespasian,  "  ein  Mann 
ohne  Herkunft"  (II.  145).  Marcus  Aurelius  fares  too  well  at  his 
hands.  The  harking  back  to  the  idea  of  the  "  good  emperors  "  is  un- 
fortunate, and  there  is  no  excuse  for  repeating  some  of  the  anecdotes 
and  stories,  long  since  discredited,  about  Nero,  Domitian,  Commodus, 
and  Caracalla.  As  for  the  third-century  emperors,  the  Scriptores  His- 
toriae  Angustae  are  still  too  much  in  evidence. 

Finally,  one  misses  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  larger  background 
needed  to  supplement  and  correct  this  series  of  imperial  biographies. 
"  Die  Kenntnis  des  Staatsbaues  ist  die  erste  Bedingung  fur  das  Ver- 
standnis  der  Geschichte.  Alles  politische  Leben  vollzieht  sich  im 
Staate"  (I.  9).  Domaszewski  rightly  gives  considerable  space  to  the 
establishment  of  the  principate  and  the  organization  of  the  empire  under 
Augustus  (vol.  I.,  chs.  XV.  and  XVI.),  treating  the  subject  chrono- 
logically "  als  etwas  Werdendes  ".  These  two  chapters  contain  one  of 
the  best  accounts  of  this  most  controversial  subject.  The  more  is  the 
pity  that  so  little  space  is  given  to  the  subsequent  relations  between 
the  emperors  and  the  old  republican  organs  of  government,  and  to  the 
gradual  transformation  of  this  new  imperial  creation  of  Augustus, 

In  this  history,  written  by  an  expert  in  Roman  military  institutions, 
one  is  prepared  to  find  a  large  place  given  to  the  army  and  its  relation 
to  the  emperors  and  the  empire,  and  Domaszewski's  Vorstudien  on  mili- 
tary subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  incorporated  in  this  larger  work. 
He  rightly  insists  on  the  army  as  the  mainstay  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
problem  of  the  frontier  and  of  frontier  defense  deserves  the  full  and 
adequate  treatment  that  it  here  receives.  The  fullness  of  the  literary 
sources  occasionally  tempts  the  author  into  too  detailed  an  account  of 
certain  military  campaigns. 

The  denationalization  of  the  empire  ("der  Untergang  der  Romer") 
is  to  be  found  however  not  only  in  external  causes,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Illyrians,  and  in  the  "  Herrschaft  der  Grenzvolker  iiber  das  Herz 
des  Reiches"  (II.  251).  Equally  important  was  the  denationalization 
in  culture  and  religion — a  process  which  receives  but  scant  attention  in 
Domaszewski's  history.     Jesus  is  not  once  mentioned  by  name   (inten- 
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tionally?)  and  there  are  altogether  but  three  brief  references  to  Chris- 
tianity— under  Nero,  Decius,  and  Diocletian  (II.  66,  294,  320).  Pliny's 
letter  is  not  mentioned.  There  is  an  over-emphasis  of  the  more  ex- 
travagant forms  of  the  Oriental  religions,  e.  g.,  under  the  Severi,  and 
more  should  have  been  made  of  the  emperor-cult,  especially  as  a  factor 
in  the  process  of  Romanization.  The  economic  and  social  developments 
also  receive  but  inadequate  treatment. 

As  these  two  volumes  are  intended  for  the  educated  public,  they  are 
without  foot-notes,  references  to  sources,  or  bibliography.  Except  for 
the  correction  of  minor  errors  in  proof  of  the  first  edition,  and  for 
the  use  of  clearer  type,  there  are  no  changes  in  the  second  edition.  The 
new  and  valuable  results,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  religious  history  of  the  empire,  have  not  been  used.  The 
style  is  graphic,  but  often  more  forceful  and  vigorous  than  elegant. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  this  history,  but  the  cardinal  fault  of 
the  work  is  the  utter  lack  of  historical  perspective  and  proportion.  It 
will  hardly  help  the  general  reader  to  a  better  understanding  or  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  real  significance  and  meaning  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

R.  F.  Scholz. 

Romischc  Charakterkopfe:  ein  Weltbild  in  Biographien.  Von 
Theodor  Birt.  (Leipzig:  Quelle  und  Meyer.  1913.  Pp.348.) 
The  author,  Theodor  Birt,  is  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Mar- 
burg, best  known  among  us,  perhaps,  through  his  study  of  the  ancient 
art  of  book-making,  Das  Antike  Buchwesen.  In  the  present  work  he 
has  attempted  to  draw  character  portraits  of  the  great  men  whose  activi- 
ties determined  the  course  of  Roman  history  in  the  period  from  the 
Hannibalic  war  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  is  convinced  (see 
the  preface)  that  the  customary  literary  portraits  of  these  great  person- 
ages are  out  of  focus,  because  the  men  themselves  are  too  closely  posed 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  events  and  movement  of  political  history,  and 
hence  cannot  live  before  our  eyes  in  their  full  nature.  He  has 
attempted  to  isolate  them,  to  understand  and  judge  them,  not  by  their 
successes  and  the  advantage  which  the  progress  of  events  has  had 
through  them,  but  by  what  they  wished  to  accomplish  (preface).  But 
who  of  us  knows  what  any  political  character,  even  of  our  own  day, 
really  wishes  to  do,  back  behind  his  eyes?  And  why  should  we  know? 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  author  has  been  very  skillful  in 
tying  his  characters  together  upon  several  threads  of  historic  develop- 
ment, especially  that  of  the  imperial  expansion  of  Rome.  But  he  is  de- 
ceived in  his  belief  that  he  has  pictured  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  his 
selected  characters  and  that  these  characters  are  different  with  a  sort  of 
progressive  differentiation,  determined  by  some  inner  necessity  of  his- 
tory.    One  closes  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  biography  is  not 
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history.  "  Pigs  is  pigs  " — and  Vitellius  is  Vitellius.  In  the  last  part  of 
the  book  the  author  has  attained  a  certain  shadowy  scheme  of  progress— 
the  development  of  the  new  humanitarian  Stoic  spirit,  beginning  with 
Seneca,  progressing  through  Titus  and  Trajan  and  reaching  its  apogee 
in  Aurelius.  Curiously  enough  the  attitude  of  these  men  toward  their 
imperial  duties  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  influence  of  Seneca's  moral 
essays  on  wrath,  clemency,  and  the  like  (pp.  258  and  272).  The  re- 
viewer finds  it  difficult  to  believe  in  such  a  direct  and  powerful  influence 
of  the  cold-storage  philosophic  essays  of  Seneca.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  an  earlier  literary  expression  of  a  great  social  movement 
which  finds  its  political  expression  under  the  Antonines.  The  decisions 
as  to  the  character  and  importance  of  the  great  Romans  are  extremely 
subjective  and  apt  to  arouse  one's  antagonism.  Few  readers  will  accede 
to  the  author's  evident  preference  of  Titus  over  Vespasian,  "  der  platte 
und  etwas  sehr  triviale  Mann"  (p.  251).  This  may  be  a  true  character- 
ization from  the  biographical  standpoint.  If  Rostowzew's  conclusion  is 
correct  (Geschichte  des  Romischen  Kolonates),  that  the  organization  of 
the  imperial  domains  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Vespasian,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  historically.  Incidents  and  details  cited  are  sometimes  quite  trivial. 
One  fails  to  find  any  importance  in  the  question  whether  2000  fish  and 
7000  birds  were  eaten  at  the  banquet  given  to  Vitellius  in  Rome  (p.  247). 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  beautiful  photographs  of  ancient  portrait 
busts.  As  a  series  of  character  studies  it  is  very  interesting  for  popular 
reading;  but  it  is  not  a  "world-picture"  and  it  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  economic  movements  of  the  time,  and  little  upon 
the  larger  social  changes. 

W.  L.  Westermann. 

L'Impero  Romano  e  il  Cristianesimo.  By  Alfonso  Manaresi. 
(Turin:  Fratelli  Bocca.  1914.  Pp.  xv,  597.) 
This  work  is  a  comprehensive  but  not  a  detailed  study  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Roman  State  from  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  that  of  Constantine.  The  tone  is 
conservative  and  constructive.  The  author  aims  merely  at  collecting 
and  presenting  well-established  facts  and  conclusions.  He  uses  only 
documents  which  he  considers  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  and  re- 
lieves his  pages  of  long  and  perhaps  futile  critical  discussion  by  paying 
no  attention  to  those  which  are  doubtful  or  spurious.  He  has  no  new 
theories  of  an  historical  or  juridical  character  to  explain  the  opposition 
between  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State,  and  unless  in  a  few  cases, 
where  he  considers  he  has  sound  reasons  for  his  opinion,  he  is  satisfied 
with  giving  the  theories  of  others  without  attempting  to  decide  between 
them.  Though  the  works  of  recent  authors  in  many  languages  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  analyzed,  quotations  from  them  are  com- 
mendably  infrequent,  the  narrative  being  made  to  justify  itself  by  its 
direct  dependence  on  primary  sources. 
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The  plan  followed  is  chronological.  After  a  searching  but  not  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  sources,  the  author  takes  up  Roman  tolerance 
in  matters  of  religion  in  connection  with  the  hostility  exhibited  towards 
the  Christians,  and  shows  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  statesmen.  Tolerance  was  a  result  of  the 
prevailing  religious  syncretism,  from  which  by  their  exclusiveness  the 
Christians  shut  themselves  out,  and  persecution  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  traditional  Roman  jealousy  and  fear  of  foreign  religions.  Closer 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  political  theory  might  have  revealed 
deeper  and  more  fundamental  constitutional  reasons  for  the  irreconcil- 
able opposition  between  the  new  religion  and  the  Roman  State. 

The  conservatism  of  the  author  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his 
unqualified  adherence  to  the  view  that  Nero  was  guilty  of  the  con- 
flagration which  caused  such  destruction  in  Rome  in  the  year  64. 
Fear  of  popular  vengeance  caused  Nero  to  cast  the  blame  on  the 
Christians,  and  hence  the  first  great  assault  on  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Such  opinions  will,  perhaps,  seem  reactionary  to  many  modern  students 
of  the  subject,  but  the  author  is  no  doubt  justified  in  going  back  to  the 
traditional  opinion  in  view  of  the  conflict  of  ideas  prevailing  among 
those  who  oppose  it.  From  chapter  to  chapter  the  narrative  proceeds 
with  the  same  calm  exclusion  of  speculation  and  critical  discussion. 
Constant  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  constitutional  changes  in 
the  empire  and  to  the  conflict  between  the  senatorial  and  the  military 
factions  as  factors  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Church. 

On  the  various  topics  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  as  e.  g.,  the  causes  of  the  persecutions,  the  existence 
of  special  legislation  prior  to  the  Rescript  of  Trajan,  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  a  corporate,  legal  existence,  Manaresi  propounds  no  new 
theories.  The  statement  that  "the  Christian  social  programme  which 
was  fundamentally  democratic "  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  dominant 
aristocracy  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  is  misleading  in  form  rather 
than  in  import.  The  Christians  themselves  were  hardly  aware  that  they 
had  a  social  programme,  and  the  fact  that  the  Christian  organization 
was  not  attacked  until  the  time  of  Decius  proves  that  the  Romans  were 
not  alive  to  its  social  import  in  the  second  century. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  difficult  and  debatable  department  of  research.  It  shows  close 
reading  of  the  works  of  others;  it  is  fortified  by  careful  and  accurate 
references  (though  Hardy,  p.  201,  note,  should  read  Ramsay),  and  it 
contains  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  a  well-chosen  though  scanty 
collection  of  texts. 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 
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Melanges  d'Histoire  offerts  a  M.  Charles  Bemont,  par  ses  Amis  et 
ses  Aleves  a  V Occasion  de  la  Vingt-Cinquieme  Annee  de  son 
Enseignement  a  I'Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes.  (Paris: 
Felix  Alcan.     1913.     Pp.  vi,  666.) 

A  well-deserved  tribute  has  been  paid  M.  Bemont  in  honor  of  his 
twenty-five  years  of  devoted  work  in  the  ficole  des  Hautes  £tudes  in 
this  large  volume  of  essays  by  his  friends  and  pupils.  Forty-eight 
essays  have  been  contributed,  all  concerning  the  history  of  England  or 
related  phases  of  Continental  history.  Only  the  briefest  indication  of 
the  contents  of  these  papers  is  possible  here.  Ferdinand  Lot  argues 
that  the  Historia  Brittonum  of  Nennius  does  not  represent  a  British 
tradition  independent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  no  Hengist,  Horsa, 
or  Vortigern  had  to  do  with  the  Saxon  conquest.  Professor  Lieber- 
mann  contributes  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  dating  them  between  688  and  694.  Lauer  in  an  interest- 
ing argument,  based  on  the  poem  of  Baudri  de  Bourgueil  addressed  to 
Adela  the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  dates  the  Bayeux  tap- 
estry before  the  epoch  1102-1107.  Petit-Dutaillis,  resting  on  Lieber- 
mann's  proof  that  the  "  forest "  is  not  Anglo-Saxon,  traces  the  Franco- 
Norman  origins  of  the  English  forest  and  forest  law.  Professor  Has- 
kins  prints  a  brief  manorial  document  showing  conditions  under  Henry 
I.  and  compares  it  with  a  corresponding  document  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  chief  change  found  is  the  more  exact  defini- 
tion of  services  and  the  fixing  of  money  equivalents.  Rene  Poupardin 
prints  brief  annalistic  notes  written  in  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury  and 
running  from  1066  to  1149.  Victor  Mortet  discusses  the  criticism 
directed  in  the  twelfth  century  against  luxury  in  ecclesiastical  building 
associated  in  part  with  Alexander  Neckam.  Kohler  traces  to  its  origin 
a  mythical  account  of  the  connection  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  with  a 
disaster  to  the  second  crusade.  Halphen  studies  the  chronology  of  the 
interviews  between  Henry  II.  and  Louis  VII.  during  the  exile  of  Becket. 
Delaborde  writes  on  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  Pfister  studies  a  col- 
lection of  papal  bulls  formerly  existing  in  the  church  of  Toul  and  prints 
one  of  the  eleventh  and  two  of  the  twelfth  century.  Antoine  Thomas 
prints  and  discusses  a  document  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  John  and 
Angouleme  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  £lie  Berger  contributes  a 
brief  paper  on  usury  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  prints  a 
papal  bull  on  the  subject.  Eugene  Deprez  gives  some  account  of  the 
archives  of  Guyenne  under  Edward  II.  and  prints  an  inventory  of  them 
of  that  date.  Henry  Martin  criticizes  the  method  of  David  Aubert,  an 
historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  making  use  of  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  The  essays  of  Andre-Michel  and  of  Reus  deal  with 
operations  of  the  mercenaries  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  known  as 
"Anglais"  at  Carpentras  and  in  Alsace  respectively.     Robert  Latouche 
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has  a  study  on  Saint  Antonin  of  Rouergue  under  English  rule  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  concerning  the  appeal  of  1368  against  the 
taxation  imposed  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  Gabriel  Loirette,  another  on 
the  Sire  d'Albret  and  the  same  appeal,  showing  that  his  action  was  not 
a  matter  of  principle  but  of  selfish  interest.  Both  print  unpublished 
documents.  Leon  Mirot  discusses  the  authenticity  of  certain  letters, 
which  he  prints,  bearing  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
Orleanists  and  Burgundians  in  1411,  and  concludes  in  their  favor. 
Clovis  Brunei  decides  against  the  accusation  that  the  English  carried 
home  with  them  certain  French  provincial  archives  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  F.  Gebelin  prints  a  nearly  contemporary  account  of  the  entry 
of  Dunois  into  Bordeaux  in  145 1.  Morel-Fatio  contributes  a  newly  dis- 
covered letter  of  Margaret  of  York  to-  Isabella  of  Spain  in  support  of 
the  claims  of  PerkinWarbeck,  which  sustains  the  conclusions  of  Gairdner 
on  their  relations.  P.  Gautier  publishes  documents  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  showing  the  condition  of  Cistercian  monasteries  in 
England  at  that  date.  Professor  Merriman  argues  that  legislative  as- 
semblies at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  acquired  a  more  definite 
right  to  protect  and  themselves  alone  to  revoke  established  law  than  to 
make  new  law,  or  to  legislate  in  the  modern  sense.  H.  P.  Biggar  de- 
scribes an  English  expedition  to  America  in  1527  which  visited  New- 
foundland and  some  of  the  West  Indies.  Paul  Fredericq  has  a  brief 
article  on  the  end  of  William  Tindale  a  propos  of  a  little  new  material. 
Jean  Regne  describes  eight  witchcraft  trials  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Vivarais  and  two  of  later  date.  G.  Constant  publishes  with  an  intro- 
duction new  material  throwing  light  on  Philip  II. 's  interference  with 
the  proposed  mission  of  Perpaglia  from  the  pope  to  Elizabeth  in  1560. 
D'Estournelles  de  Constant  discusses  a  proposed  mission  from  the  Duke 
of  Alencon  to  Elizabeth  in  October,  1575,  with  new  material.  Pro- 
fessor Usher  analyzes  the  sermon  of  Bancroft  of  February  9,  1589,  in 
which  ihe  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  first  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  shows  that  this  idea  was  not  there  ex- 
pressed but  must  be  of  later  origin.  Madame  Lubimenko  communicates 
three  unpublished  letters  from  Elizabeth  to  the  court  of  Russia.  V. 
Kybal  discusses  the  part  taken  by  James  I.  in  the  Julich-Cleves  affair 
in  1609-1610,  and  M.  Bernard  the  relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land following  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  P.  Vaucher  describes  the 
negotiations  between  France  and  England,  1734-1740,  concerning  the 
regulation  of  commerce  with  the'  West  Indies.  L.  Jacob  gives  interest- 
ing extracts  from  a  journal  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg  by  a  French 
officer,  and  R.  Soltau  gives  an  account  of  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween France  and  England  on  the  eve  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  especially 
of  the  part  played  by  the  Chevalier  d'fion. 
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A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.     By  Arthur  D. 

Inness.  Volume  I.,  to  1485.  Volume  II.,  1485-1688.  (Lon- 
don: Rivington.     1913.     Pp.  xxxiii,  539;  xxxi,  533.) 

This  work  frankly  is  intended  not  for  scholars  but  to  appeal  to  the 
general  reader,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  also  be  of  service  to  young 
people  who  have  reached  what  Englishmen  know  as  "  the  sixth  form  ". 
The  author  states  that  he  does  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  great 
modern  composite  works,  but  rather  while  giving  "  less  of  detail  and 
less  of  exposition  of  evidence  than  the  specialist ",  to  present  the  history 
of  England  as  the  "  work  of  one  hand,  of  one  writer,  viewing  the  entire 
subject  as  a  complete  whole,  not  a  series  of  monographs  ". 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  inviting.  The  author's  theme  is  not  Eng- 
land but  the  British  Empire;  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire,  but  as  we 
are  teaohing  ourselves  to-day,  the  Anglo-Celtic  Empire.  This  is  good 
and  is  modern  in  spirit.  Yet  in  the  first  volume  the  comparatively 
meagre  attention  given  to  Celtic  peoples  hardly  fulfills  this  pledge.  In 
defense  the  author  says  that  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  "this  his- 
tory is  practically  the  history  of  England  in  which  the  subordination  of 
Ireland,  Wales  and  the  development  of  Scotland  play  only  a  minor  part " 
—only  another  way  of  saying — we  take  it — that  apart  from  English 
history  there  is  nothing  much  worth  while  in  the  early  history  of  these 
later  contributing  peoples — a  point  of  view  that  has  distinguished  most 
English  historians  up  to  date. 

The  Tudor  period,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  largely  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  from  this  point  the  stream 
flows  in  wider  volume.  "  The  British  Empire  definitely  begins  with  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Colonial  dominion  and  of  our  Indian  establishment."  Thus 
also  the  author  justifies  his  title  A  History  of  England  and  the  British 
Empire. 

From  this  angle,  therefore,  the  author  is  strictly  consistent  in  making 
his  first  volume  largely  a  history  of  England  until  he  reaches  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  second  volume  is  given  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  largely,  although  by  no  means  altogether, 
devoted  to  the  preparation  for  union  and  empire. 

In  volumes  III.  and  IV.,  we  are  promised  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
larger  relations  into  which  England  merges  as  a  result  of  the  accession 
of  William  III.  In  other  words  the  author  promises  not  only  to  justify 
his  more  pretentious  title  but  also  the  assignment  of  two  entire  volumes 
to  the  comparatively  short  period  that  remains. 

So  much  for  the  plan  of  the  book.  It  is  rather  attractive;  any  plan 
is  pleasing  that  promises  to  present  a  great  agglomerate  whole  with 
unity  and  progress.  The  equipment  of  the  author,  however,  for  the 
successful  presentation  of  such  a  scheme,  judging  from  these  two 
volumes,  may  be  fairly  questioned.     In  short  England  and  the  British 
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Empire,  as  far  as  we  have  it,  is  the  most  convincing  argument  we  have 
yet  met,  in  favor  of  the  modern  method  of  writing  national  history. 
Even  a  casual  reader  of  these  two  volumes  must  feel  that  the  author  is 
far  more  at  home  when  writing  on  English  history  than  he  is  when 
writing  on  contemporary  Celtic  history  and  that  he  handles  with  a  much 
surer  touch  Tudor  or  Stuart  history  than  he  does  English  medieval 
history.  In  fact,  frankly,  the  reviewer  suspects  that  the  author's 
studies  in  the  medieval  field  have  never  gone  much  beyond  Freeman 
and  Stubbs  or  at  best  Maitland.  At  least  his  treatment  of  this  period 
shows  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  recent  critical  work.  But  even 
within  these  limitations,  he  has  not  always  taken  the  pains  to  under- 
stand his  authorities  or  represent  them  clearly.  Note  particularly  his 
treatment  of  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  trial  on  pages  77-78,  or  of  Henry 
II. 's  innovations  in  methods  of  procedure  on  pages  188-189. 

The  second  volume  is  better.  The  general  summaries  are  very"  good ; 
particularly  the  chapter,  From  Medieval  to  Modern,  in  which  are 
summed  up  the  various  influences  that  launched  Europe  into  the  new 
era.  Yet  strangely  enough  the  author  is  silent  upon  the  economic  in- 
fluences that  were  just  as  surely  preparing  men's  minds  for  the  break 
with  the  old  order  as  new  theories  of  nature,  or  of  Church  and  State. 

Throughout  the  writer  labors  under  the  handicap  of  a  style  that 
lacks  both  precision  and  lucidity,  and  at  times  even  dignity — certainly 
a  style  that  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  class  of  readers  that  he  avowedly 
seeks  to  reach. 

In  passing,  we  note  the  reappearance  of  Freeman's  absurdly  pedantic 
spellings  of  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names,  as  well  as  the  old  stockade 
wall  at  Hastings  that  once  so  aroused  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Round.  William 
is  also  given  credit  for  bestowing  palatine  powers  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Our  old  friend,  "the  bull  Laudabiliter",  also  raises  its  head, 
although  somewhat  timidly.  So  also  reappears  van  Tromp's  broom, 
sweeping  the  channel,  a  bit  of  vainglory  of  which  the  honest  Dutchman 
was  not  guilty.  B.  T. 

English  Farming  Past  and  Present.     By  Rowland  E.  Prothero. 

(London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green, 

and  Company.     1912.     Pp.  xiii,  504.) 

In  the  study  of  history,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  widen- 
ing field  of  historical  research,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  precede 
the  writing  of  real  history.  In  earlier  times  attention  was  concentrated 
on  great  personages,  especially  the  political  and  military  leaders  of 
nations;  and  religious  leaders  received  attention,  but  probably  inade- 
quate attention,  except  in  those  cases  (to  be  sure  frequent)  where  they 
were  at  the  same  time  political  leaders,  like  Mohammed  and  Moses. 
Moses  helped  to  form  a  nation  and  no  one  could  write  the  history  of 
the  Jews  without  writing  about  that  statesman  and  religious  teacher, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  influence  of  that  great  Jewish  law- 
giver in  American  history  has  been  adequately  described. 
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The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  violent  reaction  from  the  great- 
man  theory  of  history.  Carlyle  still  made  events  turn  on  the  hero,  but 
John  Richard  Green  of  the  succeeding  generation  of  historians  typified 
the  reaction  in  his  History  of  the  English  People.  McMaster's  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  stands  for  the  same  theory  of  history. 
Possibly  the  reaction  has  gone  too  far  because,  after  all,  history  is 
largely  shaped  by  the  kind  of  man,  called  hero  by  Carlyle,  the  man 
"  who  can  ",  even  if  king  is  not  derived  from  kbnnen. 

In  this  modern  epoch  we  go  to  sources,  and  extend  constantly  our 
search  for  documents  into  new  fields.  The  economic  field  especially 
absorbs  attention  and  while  the  economist  becomes  historical,  the  his- 
torian writes  economic  history;  and  an  overlapping  of  the  fields  is 
found,  which  in  the  curriculum  of  a  modern  university  is  often  per- 
plexing. Machinery  and  new  sources  of  power  produce  revolutionary 
effects,  designated  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  treated  now  by  the 
economists,  now  by  the  professional  historians.  The  history  of  labor 
has  at  last  received  attention  and  historians  must  now  familiarize  them- 
selves with  works  like  the  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial 
Society,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  by  a  group  of  workers  led  by  Professor  John  R. 
Commons,  Professor  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  and  others.  All  these  fields 
rnu^t  admittedly  be  worked  by  the  modern  historian,  and  then  he  has 
not  attained  rank  as  a  great  historian  until  he  knows  how  to  treat  his 
material  so  as  to  make  his  writing  literature.     The  task  is  overwhelming. 

But  strangely  enough  one  of  the  very  greatest  fields  of  research 
has  been,  comparatively  speaking,  unworked,  one  which  will  prove  par- 
ticularly fruitful,  and  that  is  the  field  of  agriculture.  But  what  the 
present  writer  has  in  mind  is  not  technical  agriculture,  not  a  discussion 
of  how  crops  grow  and  what  fertilizers  to  use  on  the  land  to  give  more 
abundant  yields,  but  rather  the  legal,  the  economic,  and  the  social  side 
of  agriculture.  Above  all  things  the  future  historian  will  concern 
himself  with  those  questions  which  centre  about  the  institution  of  landed 
property,  involving  questions  of  large  and  small  holdings,  of  tenancy, 
of  the  status  of  agricultural  labor,  of  free  land  and  its  disappearance, 
etc.  Questions  connected  with  landed  property,  for  example,  lie  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  failure  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  land  policy  for  Ireland  and  the  struggles  about  the  land 
make  up  a  chief  part  of  Irish  history,  and  afford  the  main  explanation 
of  the  relations  of  England  and  Ireland  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
even  up  to  the  present  day.  A  new  treatment  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland  is  ushering  in  a  new  epoch  in  Irish  history;  and  had  it  come 
fifty  years  earlier,  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  English  history  would 
be  different.  The  heart  of  English  history  to-day  is  found  connected 
with  landed  property,  and  the  way  the  subject  is  treated  by  the  English 
Parliament  will  be  one  of  the  chief  forces,  perhaps  the  chief  force, 
shaping  English  history  for  generations  to  come. 
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Reflections  like  these  are  natural  in  reading  the  master  work  English 
Farming  Past  and  Present,  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wars  between  Napoleon  I.  and  England;  how  many  his- 
torians understand  that  changes  in  landed  property,  already  under  way 
but  stimulated  by  these  wars,  were  one  of  the  prime  conditions  of  Eng- 
land's final  victory?  Yet  one  who  reads  Prothero  finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  without  the  enclosures  and  the  accompanying  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  England  could  'have  won.  "  Turnip  "  Townshend 
and  men  of  his  age  showed  how  land  could  be  cultivated  continuously 
with  increasing  yields,  and  enclosure  made  possible  modern  farming, 
which  increased  the  productivity  of  English  farms  in  many  instances 
three  and  fourfold  and  even  more.  Speaking  of  the  great  improvements 
made  in  English  agriculture  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  especially 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  due  largely  to'  men  like 
Jethro  Tull,  Lord  Townshend,  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  Arthur  Young,  and 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  Prothero  says: 

The  improvements  which  these  pioneers  initiated,  taught,  or  ex- 
emplified, enabled  England  to  meet  the  strain  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
to  bear  the  burden  of  additional  taxation,  and  to  feed  the  vast  centres 
of  commercial  industry  which  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  at  a  time  when 
food  supplies  could  not  have  been  provided  from  another  country. 
Without  the  substitution  of  separate  occupation  for  the  ancient  system 
of  common  cultivation,  this  agricultural  progress  was  impossible  (p. 
149)- 

All  historians  and  economists  are  familiar  with  the  terms  common 
fields  and  enclosures;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  comparatively  few 
do  these  terms  convey  correct,  clear,  and  adequate  ideas.  Frequently 
even  writers  of  distinction  evidently  have  in  mind  free  land  or  at  least 
publicly  owned  land,  like  the  American  public  domain,  when  they  think 
of  the  common  fields  of  England,  and  when  they  hear  of  the  suffering 
of  the  poor,  connected  with  enclosures,  their  ideas  are  vague  and  con- 
fused, indeed;  but  it  is  apparent  that  often  writers  believe  that  publicly 
owned  or  free  land  was  fenced  in  by  the  great  landed  magnates  and  was 
stolen  from  the  smaller  men,  who  thus  lost,  without  compensation,  rights 
of  pasturing  cows  and  of  more  or  less  free  feed  for  other  animals,  etc. 
Every  reader  of  Prothero  should  be  enabled  to  put  aside  ideas  of  this 
kind,  which  one  finds  here  and  there  even  in  England.  Elsewhere  Mr. 
Prothero  has  used  these  words : 

You  cannot  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing  a  letter,  generally  signed 
by  Adam  or  Eve,  or  by  some  equally  prehistoric  person,  in  which  they 
say  the  land  belonged  to  the  people;  it  has  been  filched  from  the  people 
by  the  landlords  under  the  inclosures  of  the  last  200  years.  You  may 
look  at  any  paper,  and  day  after  day  you  will  see  that  statement  re- 
peated. On  what  do  they  go?  They  think  that,  because  half  of  the 
land  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in 
common  fields,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pasture  in  common  with 
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that  land,  any  person  might  go  with  his  fork  and  dig  up  a  piece  of  land, 
and  go  with  his  cow  and  turn  it  out  on  a  piece  of  grass.  Now  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  common  field,  the  arable  field,  to  which  that 
phrase  refers,  was  just  as  much  a  tenancy  as  the  modern  farm.  They 
were  tenants  in  partnership,  and  the  common  was  no  more  the  property 
of  the  public  than  my  small  garden  in  London  is  the  property  of  the 
public.  It  was  occupied  pasturally  by  the  men  who  farmed  the  arable 
land,  and  they  took  care  of  their  own  rights  sharply  enough.  If  any 
one  of  the  public  turned  a  horse  or  a  cow  or  a  sheep  on  that  land  they 
seized  it  and  put  it  in  the  pound  (taken  from  Journal  of  the  Farmers' 
Club,  May,  1913,  p.  83,  col.  2). 

All  this  receives  further  amplification  and  substantiation  in  the 
book  under  review. 

The  conditions  of  land  tenure  before  the  Norman  Conquest  are 
uncertain.  As  another  modern  authority  (Mr.  H.  R.  Rew,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries)  has  said,  "The 
social  and  economic  history  of  this  country  before  the  coming  of  the 
English  is  a  matter  of  guesses  and  inferences.  Until  William  the  Con- 
queror issued  the  first  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  and  collected 
the  first  Agricultural  Returns,  our  knowledge  of  English  rural  life  is 
very  scanty."  That  survey,  known  as  the  Domesday,  reveals  the  mano- 
rial system,  from  which  by  an  evolutionary  process  the  present  condi- 
tions of  tenure  are  a  growth.  All  land  had  theoretically  its  lord,  its 
owner,  but  the  owner  had  many  obligations  and  his  rights  were  limited 
by  those  of  various  classes  of  tenants.  The  farmers  were  co-operators, 
or,  to  use  a  phrase  quite  as  accurate,  they  formed  a  partnership,  and  the 
word  common,  in  common  arable  fields  and  common  pastures,  refers  to 
common  rights  of  the  partnership.  Enclosure  signified  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership;  the  division  of  rights  and  cultivation  in  severalty 
instead  of  common  cultivation. 

The  historian  who  would  understand  the  agrarian  side  of  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  (called  the  Industrial  Revolution)  must  distinguish 
between  common  arable  field  and  common  pastures.  Both  exist  now, 
but  the  former  are  rapidly  disappearing.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  present  reviewer  in  the  summer  of  1913  to  visit  the  common  arable 
fields  at  Elmstone-Hardwicke  in  Gloucestershire,  which  are  about  to  be 
enclosed;  also  those  at  Laxton  (or  Lexington)  in  Nottinghamshire;  and 
no  historian  or  economist  who  can  do  so,  should  fail  to  see  with  his 
eyes  a  modern  enclosure.  At  Elmstone-Hardwicke  one  can  see  in 
miniature  rolled  out  before  him  a  large  piece  of  English  social  history. 
The  little  scattered  strips  still  exist,  and  a  man  may  have  a  farm  of  a 
hundred  acres  in  forty  or  fifty  pieces  held  by  tenancy,  scattered  over  a 
great  field.  In  one  place  in  Scotland,  one  piece  of  land  of  some  ten 
acres  is  divided  into  over  one  hundred  strips  or  bits,  each  with  its 
separate  title  of  ownership  or  tenancy.  At  Elmshire-Hardwicke,  as  at 
Laxton,  one  sees  the  discouragement  of  the  tenant  farmers,  pursuing 
antiquated   methods   of   husbandry,   unable   to   drain   and   improve   their 
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land  because  of  dependence  on  others  in  the  partnership,  and  suffering 
from  thriftless  neighbors  who  allow  weeds  to  grow  on  their  strips.  One 
sees  also  the  man  who,  after  the  harvest,  when  common  rights  of 
pasture  begin,  turns  in  sheep  and  secures  far  more  than  his  share  of  the 
common  pasturage. 

The  tenants  earnestly  desire  the  abolition  of  the  antiquated,  thrift- 
less system  and  the  reviewer  found  no  difference  of  opinion;  they  ex- 
pected to  gain  as  well  as  the  landowner. 

But  the  social  historian  may  ask,  where  is  the  injustice  in  the 
enclosures,  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  There  was  injustice  frequently 
and  at  times  grievous  injustice  and  there  was  much  loss  and  suffering 
which  cannot  be  described  as  injustice.  All  this  is  made  clear  by 
Prothero.  Injustice  resulted  when  in  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
between  the  tenants  on  the  one  hand  and  the  landlord  on  the  other  and 
among  the  tenants  themselves,  some  common  rights  were  not  succeeded 
by  corresponding  separate  rights  or  rights  in  severalty  or  did  not  receive 
any  compensation  at  all  or  received  inadequate  compensation.  But  this 
was  not  the  main  cause  of  suffering,  which  was  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  small  man  to  hold  his  own,  just  as  in  manufactures  he  could  not 
hold  his  own.  Small  bits  of  land  which  were  assigned  to  tenant 
farmers  and  cottagers  as  equivalent  of  their  common  rights,  were  often 
sold  even  before  they  were  received  into  ownership;  because  they  were 
unsuitable  in  area  for  cultivation  or  because  they  were  worth  more  to 
the  large  than  the  small  owner;  or  because  of  lack  of  forethought  or 
because  of  downright  thriftlessness.  No  good  opportunities  were  pre- 
sented for  small  investments  and  money  payments  were  often  lost. 
Small  money  payments  are  still  received  by  those  who  had  rights  in 
common  arable  fields  and  when  these  amount  to  a  few  shillings  each, 
they  sometimes-  are  used  up  in  dissipation — a  general  debauch.  But  in 
1913  the  reviewer  also  visited  Epworth,  where  one  finds  unenclosed 
fields  but  with  an  abolition  of  common  rights,  the  strips  remaining  and 
a  small  farmer  owning  scattered  strips,  just  as  is  so  frequently  found  in 
Germany,  particularly  in  southern  Germany.  Here  there  are  annual 
payments  coming  to  the  former  common  owners,  but  they  are  payments 
in  fuel,  "  coals  "  instead  of  money,  a  bag  or  two  of  coals  coming  every 
year  or  two  to  the  owners  of  these  rights.  The  vicar,  for  example, 
had  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  coals,  about  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

But  the  great  evil  in  the  enclosures  was  the  separation  of  the  worker 
from  the  land  so  far  as  any  fixed  rights  are  concerned.  Formerly  there 
were  economic  ties  binding  the  land  and  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 
All  had  a  definite  standing  place  in  the  community.  A  right  to  pasture 
a  cow  was  a  tie.  Now  after  enclosure  often  only  a  cash  nexus  re- 
mained, and  that  was  weak  indeed,  and  agrarian  changes  were  accom- 
panied by  the  disappearance  of  domestic  industries;  thus  from  two 
sides  the  basis  of  life  in  the  country  for  the  small  man  was  attacked. 
Hence  the  evils. 
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These  evils  were  due  to  a  false  laissec-fairc  policy,  which  has  dis- 
appeared. One  great  present  problem  is  to  replace  older  institutions 
with  modern  ones  giving  their  advantages;  but  this  means  the  adaptation 
of  the  old  to  new  conditions.  Thus  we  hear  of  common  pastures  as  a 
proposal  of  reform:  pastures  not  open  to  every  one — an  impossibility — 
but  open  to  groups,  each  one  with  definitely  assigned  rights.  And 
occasionally  one  finds  such  commonage  in  Ireland,  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  present  Irish  land  reforms. 

After  Prothero  has  spoken  of  enclosure  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
English  victory  over  Napoleon  he  uses  these  words : 

Without  the  substitution  of  separate  occupation  for  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  common  cultivation,  this  agricultural  progress  was  impossible. 
But  in  carrying  out  the  necessary  changes,  rural  society  was  convulsed, 
and  its  general  conditions  revolutionised.  The  divorce  of  the  peasantry 
from  the  soil,  and  the  extinction  of  commoners,  open-field  farmers,  and 
eventually  .of  small  freeholders,  were  the  heavy  price  which  the  nation 
ultimately  paid  for  the  supply  of  bread  and  meat  to  its  manufacturing 
population   (p.   149). 

Prothero  traces  English  farming  after  the  Conquest  to  present  times 
and  gives  a  part  of  English  history  without  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
whole  cannot  be  understood.  Writing  for  English  people  primarily, 
parts  of  his  book,  simple  and  lucid  as  it  is,  may  not  readily  be  under- 
stood by  American  readers ;  but  he  gives  abundant  reference  to  other 
authors  where  further  information  can  be  found.  The  work  is  interest- 
ing and,  unless  one  has  the  information  it  gives,  contemporary  English 
politics  can  only  imperfectly  be  grasped.  Prothero  is  a  scholar,  "late 
fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford ",  and  as  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  with  his  vast  estates,  his  life  is  occupied  with  land  problems, 
both  rural  and  urban.  He  takes  a  broad  view  and  advocates  reforms 
which  must  be  especially  interesting  to  Americans,  for  he  favors  the 
creation  of  a  large  body  of  landowners  both  for  economic  and  social 
reasons.  His  position  as  to  present  policy  is  stated  in  the  final  chapter 
of  the  book,  entitled  "  Conclusion  ".  The  reader  will  find  this  chapter 
interesting  matter ;  and  he  will  find  a  good  deal  of  pathos,  and  even 
tragedy,  in  the  story  which  tells  of  the  brave  struggle  of  English 
farmers,  who  have  kept  on  in  adversity  and  are  now  giving  us  farming 
which  is  the  envy  of  American  observers.  But  tenant  farming  is  break- 
ing down  in  England,  as  it  has  broken  down  in  Ireland.  Nowhere  has 
it  shown  ability  to  persist  as  a  general  system.  In  Ireland  it  has  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  to  replace  tenancy  by  ownership;  in  England,  be- 
fore a  new  system  replaces  the  old,  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
will  be  expended  and  with  results  still  uncertain.  Is  it  not  time  that 
Americans  should  busy  themselves,  while  our  land  is  still  new,  with 
questions  of  landed  property,  with  a  view  of  developing  land  policies 
which  will  furnish  a  safe  and  satisfactory  economic  basis  for  prosperity 
and  a  social  and  political  foundation  for  a  self-governing  republic? 
The  future  of  our  country  turns  very  largely  upon  our  land  policies. 
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Burgage  Tenure  in  Mediaeval  England.     By  Morley  deWolf  Hem- 

meon,   Ph.D.      (Cambridge:   Harvard  University   Press.     1914. 

Pp.  ix,  234.) 

It  was  formerly  held  quite  generally  among  English  writers  on 
medieval  institutions  that  burgage  tenure  was  merely  a  form  of  free  or 
common  socage.  But  Dr.  Hemmeon  shows  quite  clearly  in  his  excel- 
lent monograph  on  this  neglected  subject  that  burgage  was  a  tenure  of 
its  own  kind  and  was  not  derived  from  any  feudal  or  villein  tenure. 
The  author  states  his  purpose  to  be  to  give  "a  specific  description  of  the 
urban  tenure  in  medieval  England,  avoiding  speculation  as  to  its  origin 
and  dealing  only  with  facts  as  they  are  found".  Unlike  the  German 
historians  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  early  municipal  history, 
Dr.  Hemmeon  does  not  deal  in  polemics.  As  to  tenurial  origins  he 
commits  himself  only  so  far  as  to  state  his  belief  that  burgage  tenure 
is  older  than  all  other  forms;  but  nowhere  does  he  discuss  the  question 
in  detail.  His  work  deals  chiefly  with  the  English  problem,  but  for 
sake  of  comparisons  he  also  discusses  briefly  the  corresponding  tenures 
in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  parts  of  France. 

The  problem  is  treated  under  three  chief  heads:  incidents  of  burgage 
tenure,  burgage  rents,  and  mobility.  In  a  number  of  instances  Dr. 
Hemmeon  finds  dues  and  practices  that  are  suggestive  of  feudal  inci- 
dents ;  but  these  all  seem  to  be  exceptional.  Marriage  and  wardship  do 
not  appear  anywhere.  There  are  scarcely  any  instances  of  fealty  and 
homage.  Feudal  aids  are  found  in  a  single  borough — Castle  Rising. 
Forfeiture  and  escheat  are  found  to  have  existed  quite  generally,  but 
scarcely  in  their  feudal  sense.  Relief  appears  in  a  few  boroughs  only. 
The  author  succeeds  in  showing  quite  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  feudal  and  burgage  tenures.  The  similarities  are 
more  apparent  than  real  and  are  probably  due  to  the  employment  of 
feudal  terms  or  to  exceptional  circumstances  that  existed  when  the 
borough  was   founded. 

In  his  chapter  on  burgage  rents  Dr.  Hemmeon  deals  with  certain 
payments  due  to  the  lord  of  the  borough.  These  were  often  nominal 
and  the  borough  customs  show  much  diversity  with  respect  to  these 
rents.  The  discussion  shows  wide  and  painstaking  research,  the  results 
of  which  the  author  has  compiled  into  a  series  of  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive tables.  In  the  same  connection  he  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
burgage:  "Generally  speaking  .  .  .  the  'burgage'  was  the  land,  or  the 
house,  or  both."  The  leading  feature  of  burghal  land-law,  however,  was 
.nobility  :  the  burgages  could  be  sold,  leased,  divided,  and  devised  in  a 
way  that  feudal  land-law  would  never  permit.  The  author  discusses 
at  some  length  the  various  methods  and  devices  used  in  making  divisions 
and  transfers  and  shows  how  they  affected  the  title  to  the  property  in 
question.  Some  attention  is  also  given  to  restrictions  on  sales  and  trans- 
fers. In  his  fourth  chapter  he  discusses  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
that  do  not  fall  under  the  three  main  heads.     In  this  chapter  the  nature 
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of  the  finna  burgi  is  discussed  and  new  light  is  thrown  on  this  venerable 
subject.  An  appendix  gives  a  brief  discussion  of  burgage  tenure  in 
Germany.  Dr.  Hemmeon's  monograph  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the   literature  of  medieval   institutions. 

Laurence  M.  Larson. 

The  King's  Council  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar 
College.  (  Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.  1913.  Pp.  559.) 
Those  who  have  followed  Professor  Baldwin's  articles  on  the 
council,  appearing  from  1905  to  1910,  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
present  work  with  great  expectations.  These  expectations  are  realized, 
and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  an  important  and  lasting  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  history  of  English  government.  The  articles 
indeed,  while  they  indicated  the  trend  and  quality  of  his  research,  are 
yet  a  minor  element  in  the  sixteen  chapters  of  the  book.  Chapter  I., 
the  Initial  Problem,  is  new;  chapter  II.,  the  Council  under  Henry  III.,  is 
in  part  a  reproduction  of  Beginnings  of  the  King's  Council  (Trans. 
Royal  Hist.  Soc,  XIX.  27-59)  I  chapter  III.,  the  Council  and  the  '  Curia 
Regis ',  is  largely  new ;  chapter  IV.  expands  an  article  on  the  council 
from  Edward  I.  to  Edward  III.  (Eng.  Hist.  Rev..  XXIII.  1-14)  ;  then 
comes  an  important  linguistic  study  of  the  '  Privy  '  Council,  the  '  Great ' 
Council,  and  the  'Ordinary'  Council;  chapter  VI.,  the  Council  in  the 
Time  of  Richard  II.,  expands  a  corresponding  article  (American  His- 
torical Review,  XII.  1-14)  ;  then  follow  two  new  chapters  which  omit 
special  problems  and  deal  with  "  composition  and  general  political  bear- 
ings "  under  the  Lancastrians,  followed  by  seven  chapters  on  those 
phases  of  the  council's  history  requiring  topical  treatment ;  chapter  IX. 
is  a  new  study  of  the  Council  and  the  Exchequer;  chapter  X.,  the 
Council  and  Chancery,  has  been  anticipated  by  two  articles  (American 
Historical  Review,  XV.  496-508 ;  744-761 )  ;  the  two  following,  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Council  and  Council  and  Parliament,  are  new;  chapters  XIII. 
and  XIV.,  Antiquities  of  the  Council  and  Records  of  the  Council,  cor- 
respond to  similarly  named  articles  (Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXI.  1-20;  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  XI.  1-15)  ;  chapter  XV.,  the  Councillors  in 
Relation  to  the  King  and  to  One  Another,  is  new;  and  the  last  chapter 
reverts  to  chronology,  and  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Tudor  council  to  1540.  The  book  closes  here  because  "the  connection 
of  the  medieval  council  with  its  modern  derivatives "  has  been  shown, 
"  the  chief  problems  which  affected  the  institution  during  the  middle 
ages  were  practically  settled",  and  from  this  point  "no  single  work 
could  possibly  follow  the  manifold  activities  of  the  modern  conciliar 
system"   (pp.  457-458). 

For    the    fourteenth   and    fifteenth    centuries    Professor   Baldwin    is 
master  of  his  subject,  and  it  is  the  reviewer's  belief  that  future  work 
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here  can  be  upon  points  of  detail  only.  For  parts  of  the  thirteenth 
and  his  slight  incursion  into  the  twelfth,  the  same  cannot  be  said.  Here 
he  has  avowedly  depended  more  upon  others,  and  the  results  are  cor- 
respondingly less  satisfactory.  His  curia  regis  he  has  taken  ready- 
made,  a  particularly  hazardous  thing  to  do.  The  current  dictum  that 
there  was  no  distinction  in  medieval  Latin  between  counsel  and  council 
has  been  accepted  to  the  detriment  of  some  parts  of  the  work  (pp.  24- 
25,  104,  308,  etc.).  The  concilium  which  was  the  predecessor  and  alter- 
nate of  colloquium  and  parliamentum  he  appears  not  to  know;  hence 
the  early  evolution  of  consilium  as  the  recognized  name  of  a  smaller, 
more  permanent  king's  council  misses  its  due  appraisal  in  the  evidence 
of  a  developing  conciliar  idea.  (For  a  limited,  yet,  I  believe,  typical, 
bit  of  evidence  on  this  point,  see  pp.  740-741  of  this  Review.)  Hence 
also  he  has  not  distinguished  between  the  fourteenth-century  ■magnum 
consilium  and  the  magnum  concilium  of  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth. 
And  commune  consilium  is  still  deemed  a  possible  name  of  a  medieval 
assembly  (p.  68).  Turning  to  another  point  in  origins,  the  book 
throughout  shows  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  twelfth-century  royal 
familia  is  needed.  Very  prominent  is  the  steady  proneness  of  the 
council  to  revert  to  a  group  of  the  household  type.  Henry  II. 's  polit- 
ically active  familia  seems  a  clue  that  ought  to  be  worked  to  the  utmost 
(in  one  volume  of  "  Benedictus "  there  are  forty  references  to  this 
group). 

Of  points  of  excellence  and  additions  to  knowledge  there  are  great 
store,  beyond  the  compass  of  this  review  to  set  forth  even  in  bare  out- 
line. A  leading  trait  is  the  emphasis  on  the  council's  method  of  doing 
business;  "in  tracing  the  effect  of  this  or  that  administrative  method" 
is  "found  the  essential  factor  of  an  institutional  development"  (p.  vii). 
For  example,  in  tracing  the  branches  of  the  primitive  central  governing 
body,  it  has  been  found  that  the  adoption  of  the  "  new  prerogative  pro- 
cedure in  unequal  measure  proved  to  be  the  great  factor  in  bringing 
about  their  separate  organization"  (p.  49).  With  lavish  inclusiveness, 
such  related  institutions  as  Exchequer,  Chancery,  Admiralty,  Star 
Chamber,  Parliament  are  brought  into  a  masterly  study  in  the  subtle 
institutional  differentiations  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  early  equity  of  the  Exchequer  and  how  equity  went  finally  to 
Chancery,  and  the  Lords  Ordainers'  unrecognized  share  in  this  change 
(ch.  IX.)  ;  the  long  confusion  of  primitive  Star  Chamber  and  Chancery, 
and  the  common-law  functions  of  the  latter  (ch.  X.);  the  "privy  seal 
method"  as  the  origin  of  Star  Chamber  (ch.  XL);  how  the  hostility 
of  the  barons  to  "  evil  counsellors  "  perhaps  marked  the  true  beginning 
of  the  distinction  between  House  of  Lords  and  council  (ch.  XII.)  ;  the 
first  satisfactory  account  of  the  council's  clerks  and  president  (ch. 
XIII.)  ;  the  council  following  the  king  and  the  council  at  Westminster 
as  the  genesis  of  Privy  Council  and  Star  Chamber,  the  clearing  up  of 
the  mystery  of  the  degenerate  Yorkist  council,  with  the  cause  and  manner 
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of   its   Tudor   revival    (ch.    XVI.) — these    and   many    other    important 
matters  remain  impressed  upon  the  reviewer's  mind. 

On  the  side  of  heuristic  much  has  been  done.  A  surprising  amount 
of  new  material  has  been  turned  up  in  the  Record  Office  (Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  used  only  the  British  Museum  MSS.),  and  the  author's  unique 
mastery  of  the  still  disordered  mass  of  council  material  is  abundantly 
evident.  Some  important  documents  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  appendixes.  Two  notable  points  in  conclusion.  Professor  Baldwin 
has  wonderfully  maintained  the  true  researcher's  humility  and  obedience 
to  the  lead  of  the  documents.  Escaping  that  "  prevailing  rigidity  of 
thought  "  which  has  stultified  so  much  labor  in  English  history,  he  has 
kept  religiously  from  "  cynicism  or  a  feeling  of  the  superiority  of  a  later 
age  ".  No  less  remarkable  is  his  self-effacement.  Far  from  parading 
discoveries  and  new  theses,  such  things  are  introduced  so  quietly  and 
with  such  generous  recognition  of  every  bit  of  worth  in  previous  work 
that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  underrating  the  great  things  that  have 
been  done.  A  rare  union  is  here  of  critical  insight,  self-control,  and 
patient  industry,  and  it  calls  for  very  high  praise. 

Albert  Beebe  White. 

England  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  By  Kenneth  H.  Vickers, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History.  University  of  Durham.  [A 
History  of  England,  edited  by  Charles  Oman,  vol.  III.]  (Lon- 
don :  Methuen  and  Company.     1913.     Pp.  xv,  542.) 

This  volume  shows  careful  reading  and  accurate  scholarship;  nearly 
every  statement  is  based  on  the  sources,  references  to  which  are  given 
in  foot-notes,  sometimes  five  or  six  on  a  page. 

There  is  a  very  full  bibliography  of  the  sources,  but  a  few  brief 
comments  on  the  contents  and  value  of  these  documents,  or  of  some  of 
them,  would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  list,  and,  indeed,  are 
due  from  a  scholar  to  his  readers.  A  well-constructed  index  and  four 
very  clear  maps  are  added.  Yet  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, due  to  the  wholly  inadequate  treatment  of  the  national  life 
and  spirit  of  the  period,  and  the  failure  to  trace  the  movement  of  the 
history  along  the  more  important  lines  of  its  progress.  Such  subjects 
as  the  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  relations ;  the  evolution  of  Parliament, 
its  constitution  and  powers ;  the  growth  of  the  towns ;  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life;  the  growing  importance  of  the  Commons  in  the 
financial,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  nation;  the  variations  of  Eng- 
lish feudalism;  and  the  changes  in  the  conception  and  powers  of  the 
monarchy,  are  wholly  neglected,  or  very  inadequately  treated. 

Professor  Vickers  seems  to  be  under  the  old  impression  that  accounts 
of  kings  and  their  wars  tell  the  history  of  a  nation.  This  brings  about 
a  lack  of  proportion  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the 
book.     For  example,  while  about  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  twenty 
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years'  reign  of  the  weak  and  inefficient  Edward  II.,  only  eighty  are  given 
to  the  thirty-five  years  of  Edward  I.,  and  only  a  hundred  to  the  fifty 
years  of  Edward  III.  Indeed,  less  than  half  the  book  is  given  to  the 
first  half  of  the  period,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  more  important. 
Only  the  slightest  reference  is  made  to  the  Parliament  of  1295,  either 
in  its  logical  relation  to  the  Parliament  of  1265  and  to  the  earlier 
Parliaments  of  Edward  I.,  or  in  its  historical  setting,  after  the  uprising 
of  the  Scots,  their  alliance  with  the  French,  the  consequent  French  war, 
and  the  revolts  in  Wales.  These  threatening  dangers,  and  not  merely 
financial  difficulties,  gave  the  real  force  to  Edward's  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  and  united  support  of  all  classes  of  his  English  subjects.  The 
author  treats  of  this  and  the  Confirmatio  Chartarum  (which  he  calls 
simply,  "a  re-issue  of  Magna  Carta"),  with  the  consequent  legislation, 
in  a  brief  chapter  entitled  "  Internal  Complications — 1279-1306  "  ! 

His  comparison  of  Edward's  Model  Parliament  with  Philip's  sum- 
moning of  the  "Estates  General"  (as  he  calls  it),  in  1302,  shows  his 
failure  to  realize  the  significance  of  Edward's  work  as  the  consummation 
of  a  steadily  advancing  policy  carrying  out  what  had  been  in  process  of 
development  during  the  whole  course  of  the  century.  He  misses  the 
true  historical  significance  of  the  Parliament  of  1295  and  the  Confirmatio 
of  1297,  as  the  virtual  re-enactment  of  the  omitted  articles  14  and  12,  in 
the  Great  Charter  of  1215.  His  view  of  the  acquisition  of  power  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  seen  in  his  statement:  "Unfortunately  for  the 
Kingdom  the  control  of  taxation  was  being  captured  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  quite  ignorant  of  finance  !  " 

The  brief  and  misleading  reference  to  Wycliffe's  Bible  would  be 
made  more  accurate  and  definite,  without  requiring  additional  space,  by 
saying  that,  although  it  could  not  be  proved  that  Wycliffe  himself  trans- 
lated more  than  the  four  Gospels,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  and  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  yet,  undoubtedly,  the  rest  of 
the  work  was  done  by  his  followers  under  his  inspiration  and  direction. 

The  story  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  to  which  he  devotes  only  four  pages, 
lacks  psychological  and  even  historical  appreciation,  and  consequently 
fails  to  explain  her  wonderful  success. 

Battles  are  vividly  portrayed,  but  the  dreary  tale  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  especially  in  its  later  period,  is  drawn  to  a  length  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  historical  or  even  military  importance.  Professor 
Vickers  seems  to  be  governed  in  his  proportions  by  the  amount  of  his 
material  rather  than  by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  psychology 
of  the  war  and  its  moral  results,  however,  are  briefly  though  well 
summed  up  in  the  last  two  pages  of  chapter  XXII. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  long  quotations  from  early 
English  documents  are  introduced  into  the  text  in  their  original  English. 
In  most  cases  the  literal  form  has  no  historical  significance,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  use  modern  English.  There  is,  in  general,  an 
unfortunate  arrangement  of  topics,  which,  with  the  frequent  failure  to 
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follow  the  chronological  order  of  events,  causes  confusion  and  repeti- 
tions in  many  places;  especially  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  VI. 

There  is  also  a  vagueness  and  lack  of  definiteness  of  statement  which 
is  unnecessary  and  annoying.  Opportunities  are  frequently  missed 
where  the  addition  of  a  word  or  two,  or  even  a  slight  change  in  the 
phraseology,  would  bring  out  clearly  an  important  fact  in  a  concrete 
and  definite  form. 

Charles  L.  Wells.. 

Genesis  of  Lancaster  or  the  Three  Reigns  of  Edward  II. ,  Edward 
III..  Richard  II.,  1107-1309.  By  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay  of 
Bamff,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  In  two  volumes.  (Oxford:  The  Clar- 
endon Press.  1913.  Pp.  xxxi,  495  ;  xv.  446. ) 
The  world  of  historical  scholarship  will  heartily  congratulate  Sir 
James  Ramsay  upon  the  completion  of  the  fifth  and  last  installment  of  a 
work  upon  which  he  has  been  laboring  for  over  forty  years.  "  My 
grown-up  children  do  not  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  in 
progress  ",  he  writes,  in  a  preface  of  pardonable  pride,  in  which  he  views 
the  past  from  the  pinnacle  of  years.  The  same  method,  already  made 
familiar  in  other  volumes,  is  here  adhered  to — the  aim  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  times,  events,  and  people  with  special  treatment  of  military 
matters,  finance,  and  statistics,  amply  buttressed  with  references.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  work  is  a  general  history,  "because 
for  internal  affairs  the  Constitutional  History  of  Bishop  Stubbs  stands 
alone  ".  This  dualism  has  caused  a  structural  weakness  throughout  the 
work  which  Sir  James's  method  has  not  overcome.  For  a  general  his- 
tory of  England  during  so  important  a  period  as  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  the  work  is  quantitatively  too  brief,  and  qualitatively  defective. 
In  his  implicit  reliance  upon  Stubbs  and  older  writers  than  he,  the 
author  is  unaware  of  the  progress  made  in  English  constitutional  history 
in  these  latter  years.  It  is  painfully  evident  that  Sir  James  Ramsay  is 
not  abreast  of  modern  scholarship.  The  history  of  the  war  is  almost 
wholly  written  from  English  sources.  For  the  French  end  of  it — with 
the  exception  of  Froissart,  one  of  the  poorest  of  sources — use  is  made 
of  secondary  works,  like  Coville's  volume  in  Lavisse's  Histoire  de 
France.  But  the  main  reliance  is  put  upon  Sismondi,  Martin,  Long- 
man, Milman,  and  Kitchin  !  Cardinal  works  are  unhonored  and  uncited, 
like  Deprez's  Lcs  Prcliminaircs  de  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans;  Moisant's 
Le  Prince  Noir  en  Aquitaine ;  Luce's  La  Jacquerie  and  Du  Guesclin ; 
Flammermont's  notable  article  in  the  Revue  Historique  for  1879  upon 
the  Jacquerie;  Viard's  studies  upon  the  finances  of  the  first  Valois; 
Delachenal's  Le  Rcgnc  de  Charles  V.,  besides  many  excellent  articles  in 
numerous  French  reviews.  Even  notable  books  or  articles  in  English 
seem  to  be  unknown,  like  Burrows's  The  Family  of  Brocas  of  Bcaurc- 
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paire  and  Roche  Court — the  best  thing  in  English  upon  Edward  III.'s 
policy  in  Guyenne ;  Miss  Ferris's  article  on  "  The  Financial  Relations 
of  the  Knights  Templars  to  the  English  Crown ",  in  the  American 
Historical  Review,  VIII.  1-17. 

Sir  James's  treatment  of  things  on  the  Continent  is  usually  antiquated 
and  superficial.  The  statement  that  the  "  centralizing  policy  and  fiscal 
exactions  of  Philip  IV.  had  destroyed  the  national  life  "  seems  an  echo 
of  Sismondi  or  the  anti-monarchical  school  of  historians  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  His  last  hours  ",  we  are  told,  "  were 
harassed  by  the  uprising  of  a  league  of  barons  and  burghers  united  in 
opposition  to  his  tyranny."  But  Lehugeur — whose  name  is  misprinted 
in  a  foot-note  in  volume  I.,  page  140 — specifically  states  in  his  book  on 
Philippe  le  Long  (I.  277)  that  these  reactions  were  purely  feudal  and 
did  not  draw  in  either  the  clergy  or  the  popular  classes,  and  were  looked 
upon  with  indifference  even  by  the  greater  nobility  (cf.  Dufayard,  "La 
Reaction  Feodale  sous  les  Fils  de  Phillippe  le  Bel ",  Revue  Historique, 
LIV.  241-272;  LV.  241-290).  When  the  treatment  of  French  matters  is 
not  narrow  and  antiquated  it  is  often  loose  and  inexact.  Sir  James  does 
not  know  what  a  bastide  is  (I.  141)  ;  the  account  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  Guyenne  shows  slender  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  working  of 
feudal  institutions  there ;  the  estimate  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  is  based  on  the 
mendacity  of  his  detractors,  whereas  in  some  ways  Pedro  was  as 
enlightened  a  king  as  Charles  V.;  the  sagacious  policy  of  Charles  V. 
leading  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1369  takes  no  cognizance  of  his 
administrative  reforms;  there  is  no  clear  understanding  of  the  intricacies 
involved  in  the  last  part  of  article  I.  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  nor  the 
meticulous  course  of  the  French  king.  Apparently  Delisle's  admirable 
Mandements  de  Charles  V.  (477-480,  561,  686)  has  not  been  examined. 
Even  in  military  matters  one  doubts  the  author's  judgments.  A  reading 
of  Professor  Tout's  article  on  "  Some  Neglected  Fights  between  Crecy 
and  Poitiers",  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XX.  726  (1905)  would  have  illuminated 
some  paragraphs. 

Sir  James  Ramsay  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  his  use  of  statis- 
tics. He  justly  claims  in  the  matter  of  finance  "  to  have  done  sub- 
stantial work".  The  same  virtue  attaches  to  his  treatment  of  the 
customs.  He  estimates  the  revenue  of  Edward  I.  to  have  been  £95,000 
a  year  "  or  upwards  " ;  that  of  Edward  III.  £140,000.  Statistical  data 
for  the  Middle  Ages  are  much  richer  for  England  than  for  France  and 
Sir  James  has  had  long  experience  in  handling  English  figures.  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  his  accuracy,  however,  when  it  comes  to  the  Continent. 
The  only  French  statistics  he  examines  are  those  touching  the  ransom 
of  King  John.  He  estimates  the  three  million  gold  crowns  imposed 
in  1360  at  £500,000.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  he  "  continues  his 
attacks  on  chroniclers'  figures  and  still  struggles  to  bring  scholars  and  the 
general  public  to  a  better  appreciation  of  their  untrustworthiness ". 
Now  granting  that  medieval  chroniclers  usually  exaggerate  their  figures, 
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it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  John's  ransom  is  not  a  chronicler's 
statement  but  a  black  and  white  provision  of  a  formal  treaty  of  peace. 
I  am  sure  in  this  case  Sir  James  has  much  underestimated  the  amount 
of  ransom.  Cosneau  (Les  Grands  Traites  de  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans, 
1889,  p.  47,  note  4)  figures  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ecu  d'or  at  13  fr. 
25,  which  would  make  the  ransom  exceed  £1,500,000  in  modern  money. 
Coville  (in  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  IV.  1,  p.  154)  says  the  amount 
was  "  pres  de  quarante  millions  de  francs ",  a  conclusion  based  upon 
M.  de  Wailly's  exhaustive  study  of  the  variations  of  the  livre  made 
in  1857  and  carefully  revised  by  M.  Prou.  Moreover  the  calculations 
regarding  details  of  the  history  of  the  ransom  seem  incorrect.  It  is 
assumed  that  all  of  the  Visconti  dowry  of  600,000  ecus  went  as  partial 
payment.  How  does  he  know?  Froissart  (VI.  23-24)  is  vague. 
Villani  (IX.  103)  alleges  that  this  sum  was  paid  in  two  installments; 
Corio  mentions  a  first  payment  of  100,000  and  a  second  of  500,000.  The 
first  payment  seems  likely,  for  in  Rymer  it  appears  that  the  Black  Prince 
in  April,  1362,  remitted  100,000  florins  to  his  father.  Under  March  1, 
1368,  there  is  record  of  a  receipt  for  100,000  florins  from  Jean  Galeazzo, 
but  this  may  be  a  tardy  receipt  for  the  sum  remitted  in  1362.  Knowing 
King  John's  extravagance  and  negligence  of  affairs  of  state  as  we  do, 
and  with  the  evidence  as  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that 
Sir  James  Ramsay  has  assumed  much  in  order  to  balance  his  accounts. 

Doubtless  the  calculations  with  reference  to  English  matters  leave 
less  to  conjecture,  for  the  data  are  fuller  and  Sir  James  is  an  expert  in 
English  medieval  statistics.  But  there  is  a  doubt  at  the  root  of  these. 
Nowhere  do  the  volumes  show  a  large  comprehension  of  the  economic 
revolution  through  which  England  went  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To 
be  sure  the  importance  of  the  wool-trade  in  terms  of  figures,  and  the 
economic  effects  of  the  Black  Death  are  briefly  observed.  But  the  great 
war,  to  the  author,  is  purely  one  of  ambition  on  Edward  III.'s  part — 
"  a  huge  crime  .  .  .  the  most  unjust  and  mischievous  war  that  ever  was 
waged  ".  There  is  no  appreciation  of  the  important  commercial  causes 
of  the  war;  no  perception  of  the  fact  that  Edward  was  fighting  to  pro- 
tect the  wool-trade  of  England  in  its  Flemish  relations  and  the  wine- 
trade  of  Guyenne  from  French  aggression ;  that  the  fisheries  were  a 
factor  in  the  struggle;  that  England's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  and  the  growth  of  her  marine  were  indispensable  to  this  protection. 
How  can  customs  and  revenue  statistics  be  understood  save  in  the  light 
of  England's  great  commercial  growth  in  the  fourteenth  century? 

Even  in  the  venerable  subject  of  parliamentary  advance  Sir  James 
is  the  dupe  of  the  illusions  of  the  old  school  of  historians  who  wrote 
before  Maitland,  Vinogradoff,  and  Petit-Dutaillis.  For  example  the 
statutes  of  Promisors  and  Praemunire  are  alluded  to  as  things  of 
"dread",  and  Blackstone  (!)  is  cited  in  proof  thereof.  But  recent  re- 
search has  shown  that  these  statutes  for  years  were  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.     The  author  has  been  deceived  bv 
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following  Stubbs  too  closely.  The  great  illusion  of  Stubbs,  as  Petit- 
Dutaillis  and  Maitland  have  shown,  was  fetish-worship  of  the  English 
constitution. 

As  a  whole  the  second  volume  of  the  Genesis  of  Lancaster,  which 
deals  almost  altogether  with  the  domestic  history  of  England  to  the  fall 
of  the  Plantagenet  house,  is  superior  to  the  first.  A  large  portion  of  it 
is  taken  up  with  the  revolt  of  1381  where  Reville,  Powell,  Oman,  and 
Trevelyan  seem  to  be  faithfully  followed.  But  the  reluctant  judgment 
of  the  reviewer  is  that  the  work  fails  of  being  a  completely  trustworthy 
and  "  up-to-date "  history  of  the  period  in  question.  The  maps  and 
press-work  are  excellent,  but  more  careful  proof-reading  would  have 
eliminated  variant  spellings,  e.  g.,  Arragon  and  Aragon. 

James  Westfall  Thompson. 

The  History  of  the  Grain  Trade  in  France,  1 400-1  j  10.  By  Abbott 
Payson  Usher,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 
1913.     Pp.  xv,  405.) 

This  volume  is  in  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
series  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  thorough  and  scholarly,  is  based  on 
minute  and  extensive  research  in  the  manuscript  records  and,  while  not 
always  indicating  as  complete  an  assimilation  of  the  material  as  might 
be  wished,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  author  has  a  good  grasp  of 
his  subject.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  book  from  being  diffi- 
cult and  dry.  Indeed  the  overcrowding  of  detail  not  infrequently  de- 
stroys the  interest  by  obscuring  the  place  of  the  grain  trade  in  the 
general  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is 
not  enough  feeling  for  its  relation  to  the  life  of  France  and  of  Europe 
during  these  centuries.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  satisfies  to  an 
unusual  degree  an  essential  requirement  of  all  monographs  in  that  it  is 
a  thorough  study  of  an  important  phase  of  a  large  and  important  sub- 
ject, and  is  therefore  a  very  material  contribution  to  economic  history. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  author  limits  himself  to  the  movement  of 
grain  within  France ;  a  commendable  departure  from  the  over-ambitious 
aspirations  of  many  writers  in  the  field  who  like  Araskhaniantz  are  mis- 
led into  taking  the  foreign  trade  also,  with  the  inevitable  result  of 
getting  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  material  to  be  controlled.  Simi- 
larly, by  concluding  with  1709,  a  degree  of  unity  is  secured  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  sacrificed  if  the  eighteenth  century  had  been 
included.  The  story  of  the  grain  trade  of  that  century  is  more  dramatic, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  also  marked  by  changes  and  the  operation  of  new 
forces,  especially  that  of  the  physiocrats  and  their  struggle  for  freedom 
of  trade. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  in  separate 
chapters:  markets  and  market  organization;  areas  of  highly  localized 
markets  and  misery  entailed  through  dearth  of  supply;  the  history  of 
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the  Parisian  markets ;  the  trade  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  the  producing  areas 
of  Burgundy,  Languedoc,  and  Province,  as  it  is  reflected  at  Lyons. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  regulation  of  the  grain  trade  in 
France  by  national  and  local  authorities  during  three  successive  periods ; 
from  1500  to  1660;  from  1660  to  1683,  or  the  years  of  Colbert,  and 
from  1683  to  1709.  By  way  of  conclusion  there  is  a  chapter  on  theories 
and  policies  that  brings  out  clearly  the  influence  of  the  concepts  of  the 
time  upon  the  material  conditions.  The  chapter  is  entitled  Conclusion, 
but  a  more  descriptive  and  more  adequate  title  might  properly  have 
been  found.  The  critical  apparatus  which  covers  the  last  twenty  pages 
of  the  volume  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  including  a  table  of  French 
dry  measures  of  the  period,  a  glossary  of  administrative  terms,  a  critical 
and  descriptive  study  both  of  manuscript  and  printed  sources,  and  an 
index. 

From  this  summary  of  the  content  of  the  book,  a  number  of  facts 
appear.  The  actual  areas  in  which  Dr.  Usher  studied  the  grain  trade 
with  miscroscopic  effort  are  those  of  Paris  or  the  middle  Seine  basin 
and  those  of  Lyons  and  the  Rhone  Valley.  Accounts  of  other  regions 
occur  but  it  is  in  the  two  areas  just  mentioned  that  thorough  investi- 
gating is  done.  For  the  other  areas  the  author  is  content  with  a  survey 
of  the  material,  a  phase  of  which  appears  in  an  illuminating  map  show- 
ing routes,  grain-trade  areas  and  their  relation  to  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion from  1660  to  1710.  To  the  man  accustomed  to  the  centralized 
national  state  of  to-day  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  complete  ab- 
sence, in  the  movement  of  grain,  of  any  national  character.  Royal 
edicts  constantly  assume  this,  reiterating  the  statements  about  the  rich- 
ness of  France,  but  in  actual  life  Dr.  Usher  shows  how  "  the  harmonious 
exchange  of  the  blessings  of  heaven  "  did  not  exist.  Instead  it  was 
blocked  at  every  turn  by  provincial  jealousies,  the  chicanery  and  opposi- 
tion of  officials,  and  inadequate  means  of  communication  within  the 
realm.  The  problem  throughout  therefore  is  one  of  distribution  within 
a  local  market  area.  Prices  are  determined  neither  by  a  world's  demand 
as  to-day,  or  for  that  matter  by  a  national  demand,  but  rather  by  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  local  market  systems.  In  times  of  shortage 
there  was  no  relief  and  intense  misery  prevailed.  Indeed  during  the 
later  period  a  state  of  chronic  distress  was  induced  by  the  development 
of  wholesale  buying  and  storage  for  the  supply  of  the  cities. 

That  the  author  confined  his  detailed  investigation  to  the  records  at 
Paris  and  Lyons  is  at  first  disappointing,  but  when  one  considers  the 
mass  of  material,  its  dry  and  complicated  character,  it  is  evident  that 
the  plan  adopted  was  calculated  to  afford  more  satisfactory  and  more 
scholarly  results.  Even  as  it  is  there  is  frequent  evidence  of  a  plethora 
of  material  too  little  digested,  resulting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treatment 
of  the  blatiers  (ch.  I.),  in  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  facts  and  ideas 
in  slightly  different  form.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  over-emphasis 
here  and  there  is  the  striking  fact  that  price  statistics  are  neglected  and 
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the  Conseil  de  Commerce  though  mentioned  is  apparently  not  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  further  notice. 

Cesar e  Borgia:  a  Biography.  By  William  Harrison  Woodward. 
(London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1913.  Pp.  ix,  477.) 
It  is  astonishing,  in  view  of  the  extensive  literature  upon  the  Borgia 
family,  that  any  one  should  feel  encouraged  to  add  thereto,  and  it  is 
more  astonishing  still  that  the  effort  should  lead  to  such  a  volume  as  the 
present,  embodying  results  which  unhesitatingly  recommend  themselves 
as  worth  the  exacting  labor.  These  results  indeed  are  largely  a  matter 
of  shades,  for  the  historic  figure  of  Cesare  as  well  as  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Lucrezia  have  been  so  closely  studied  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  they  stand  revealed  to  us  in  their  essential  lines,  but  the  fact 
is  certain  that  the  reputation  of  the  Borgias  when  living  suffered  extra- 
ordinarily at  the  hands  of  malicious  gossips  and  when  dead  was  inflated 
to  mythological  proportions  by  indignant  moralists  and  lively  rheto- 
ricians. The  professional  student  may  feel  some  justifiable  elation  that 
the  effect  of  each  new  scholarly  attack  upon  the  Borgia  legend  has  been 
to  pare  down  some  excrescences  and  to  that  general  rule  the  present 
book  is  no  exception.  The  author  is  not  a  member  of  the  honorable 
order  of  genial  whitewashes  but  a  diligent  and  sober  investigator 
whose  close  attention  to  evidence  coupled  with  the  strict  elimination  of 
rumor  has  enabled  him  to  tone  down  in  some  noticeable  respects  the  re- 
ceived idea  of  the  red-handed  Borgias.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his 
achievement  may  be  called  an  affair  of  shades,  and  this  is  the  reason, 
too,  why  Cesare,  without  becoming  white,  loses  much  of  that  unrelieved 
blackness  with  which  his  qualities  were  inked  in  by  earlier  biographers. 
A  human  and  intelligible  Cesare — who  does  not  welcome  him  in  the 
place  of  the  nursery  bugaboo  whose  face  has  been  distorted  till  it  is  no 
better  than  a  carnival  mask?  Without  pleading,  by  a  cool  and  rather 
colorless  presentation  of  evidence,  Mr.  Woodward  has  disposed  of  many 
charges  which  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Borgias :  for  instance, 
it  will  hardly  be  possible  any  longer  to  declare  that  Cesare  murdered 
his  brother  Gandia,  and  the  overworked  tale  that  Alexander  died  and 
Cesare  just  failed  to  die  from  poison  intended  for  another  will  have  to 
vanish  from  the  text-books  that  preach  the  corruption  of  the  papacy. 
No  crime  that  Cesare  authentically  committed  is  glossed  over,  and,  I 
hurry  to  add,  in  order  to  forestall  disappointment,  the  catalogue  of 
misdeeds  which  remains  is  still  impressive.  And  what  is  the  upshot? 
Instead  of  committing  murder  from  blood-lust  or  like  a  highwayman  in 
order  to  strip  a  wretched  victim  of  his  shirt,  Cesare  emerges  more 
clearly  than  ever  as  a  really  serious  political  figure  who,  guided  by  the 
rules  of  conduct  dominant  in  the  Italy  of  his  day,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a 
goal  and  steadily  marched  toward  it  regardless  of  the  objects  heaped  in 
his  path.     The  political  audacity  and  clear-sightedness,  the  military  skill 
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and  patience  of  Cesare  appear  in  higher  relief  in  this  book  than  ever 
before  with  the  single  exception  of  the  very  first  biography  of  the  whole 
long  list,  incorporated  in  Macchiavelli's  famous  disquisition  on  the 
Prince.  The  Florentine's  idealized  portrait  is  cast  in  lines  which  tally 
amazingly  with  the  sober  draughtsmanship  of  the  most  recent  scholar. 
Some  misconceptions  with  regard  to  Alexander  VI.  also  receive  correc- 
tion, as  for  example,  the  common  charge  that  the  pope  became  the 
sultan's  ally  and  accommodatingly  murdered  the  Turkish  Prince  Djem 
for  a  lump  sum.  Alexander's  firm  policy  in  the  face  of  the  invasion  of 
1494  has  never  been  set  in  a  better  light,  and  the  contention  is  on  the 
whole  capably  sustained  that  his  political  degradation  did  not  begin 
until  he  resigned  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  masterful  son.  In  the 
matter  of  the  great  enterprise  in  the  Romagna  the  author  sustains  the 
rather  incredible  thesis  that  Cesare  might  have  succeeded  if  he  had  built 
on  Spain  instead-  of  France. 

As  every  writer  has  the  defect  of  his  qualities  it  will  not  occur  to 
any  one  to  look  to  Mr.  Woodward  for  brilliant  writing.  His  book, 
like  good  English  beef,  can  be  assimilated  only  by  the  aid  of  vigorous 
mastication.  It  includes  an  appendix  of  documents  printed,  most  of 
them,  for  the  first  time  and  offers  a  bibliography  which  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  A  sketch-plan  of  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter  together  with  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican  forms  a  valuable  illustrative  feature. 

Ferdinand  Schevill. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  A.  F. 
Pollard.  ALA.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  History,  Uni- 
versity of  London.  [University  of  London  Historical  Series, 
no.  I.]  In  three  volumes.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and 
Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1913-1914.  Pp. 
Ixx,  332;  348;  344.) 

With  this  work  Professor  Pollard  makes  a  new  departure  in  the 
method  of  publishing  sources.  His  purpose  is  to  collect  within  con- 
venient compass  a  series  of  contemporary  documents  sufficient  to  give 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign ;  and  he  has  in  mind 
chiefly  the  needs  of  the  undergraduate  student  (pp.  v,  vi).  The  result 
is  a  happy  medium  between  the  so-called  source-books,  which  are  too 
fragmentary,  and  the  large  collections  of  original  materials,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  too  great  in  bulk  and  unsystematic  in  arrangement  for 
intelligent  exploration  by  the  average  undergraduate;  if  indeed  they  be 
available  for  his  use.  The  advantages  of  this  system  should  appeal 
strongly  to  teachers  who  have  experienced  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
undergraduate  students   into  profitable  contact  with   sources. 

The  extracts  represent  the  most  varied  types  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture; a  ballad  finds  place  beside  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  the  city 
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of  York,  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  beside  a  chronicler's  narrative.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  taken  from  the  standard  historical  collections 
such  as  those  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  by  the  Camden  and  Selden  societies,  the  Past  on  Letters,  the  Rotuli 
Parliamcntorum,  and  Wilkins's  Concilia.  Ten  of  the  selections  are 
derived  from  manuscripts.  One  from  the  York  House  Books  (vol.  I., 
no.  33)  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  desiring  aid  from  the  city 
of  York  in  behalf  of  Lambert  Simnel  styled  Edward  VI.;  three  more 
from  the  same  source  (vol.  II.,  nos.  94,  95,  97)  illustrate  the  working 
of  local  government,  and  a  fifth  (vol.  III.,  no.  60)  a  conflict  between 
municipal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Two  documents  found  in  the 
Chancery  Files  at  the  Public  Record  Office  (vol.  III.,  nos.  48,  72)  dis- 
play the  method  employed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  while  the 
Episcopal  Registers  of  London  supply  an  account  of  a  case  of  heresy 
(vol.  III.,  no.  83).  The  proclamation  of  Perkin  Warbeck  issued  in 
July  of  1497  (vol.  I.,  no.  108)  is  printed  from  the  Birch  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  confirmation  by  Henry  IV.  of  Richard  II.'s 
legitimation  of  the  Beauforts  (vol.  II.,  no.  5),  which  contains  the  in- 
terpolated phrase  "  excepta  dignitate  regali  "  incorporated  in  the  text, 
is  extracted  from  the  Patent  Rolls. 

Professor  Pollard  has  very  properly  confined  his  editorial  duties 
chiefly  to  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  extracts.  Printed  texts  have 
been  accepted  by  him  usually  without  collation,  though  he  has  frequently 
suggested  emendations  of  the  texts,  corrections  of  dates,  and  identifica- 
tions of  persons.  This  last  important  part  of  the  editorial  function  has 
been  performed  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  The  reader  of  these 
volumes  may  feel  confident  that  the  documents  placed  before  him  have  been 
chosen  from  the  large  mass  of  available  material  not  only  with  scholarly 
judgment  of  their  value  but  also  with  keen  appreciation  of  their  human  in- 
terest. Their  arrangement  moreover  is  admirable.  It  enables  the  reader  to 
pick  out  illustrative  material  on  any  aspect  of  Henry's  reign  or  to  secure 
a  fairly  connected  view  of  the  whole  period.  Certain  minor  editorial 
duties,  however,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  A  partial 
comparison  of  the  extracts  in  these  volumes  with  the  original  texts 
reveals  a  large  number  of  slight  variations.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the 
English  documents  which  are  "  reprinted  in  the  spelling  of  the  editions 
from  which  they  are  taken"  (p.  xii).  The  reviewer  is  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  retaining  this  antiquated  spelling  in  a  work 
intended  for  such  a  circle  of  readers,  but  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  cer- 
tainly the  typographical  work  should  be  watched  with  exceptional  care. 
Many  of  these  deviations  are  of  small  moment  to  the  historical  student, 
who  will  not  be  misled  by  the  variation  of  "  seid "  for  said  (II.  88), 
"earl"  for  erle  (I.  11),  "  sarjent "  for  serjant  (I.  64),  and  others 
similar;  some  are  apparently  Professor  Pollard's  unindicated  emenda- 
tions, such  as  "bastarddis"  for  hastarddis  (I.  73),  "treasons"  for 
reasons    (I.    109),   and   "  mervelously "   for   memvelously    (II.    5);    but 
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some  change  or  obscure  the  sense  of  the  original,  e.  g.,  "  faine "  for 
laine  (I.  13)  ;  "  reteine  "  for  receive  (I.  26)  ;  "  punysh  "  for  peuysh  (I. 
191);  "toward"  for  to  warde  (I.  313);  "order"  for  oder  (II.  140); 
"Richard  undermayour  "  for  "Richard  Unde  mayour "  (II.  185); 
"willpacker"  for  vvull  packer  (II.  278).  Occasional  lapses  are  evident 
also  in  the  citation  of  titles.  Davies's  Extracts  from  the  Municipal 
Records  of  the  City  of  York  is  concealed  as  Davis's  York  Records  (I. 
9)  ;  in  two  instances  reference  is  made  by  page  only  to  a  work  of  several 
volumes;  and  sometimes — though  unfrequently — titles  are  so  abbrevi- 
ated as  to  be  obscure.  Others  than  undergraduates  might  waste  time 
before  locating  a  reference  to  Letters  and  Papers  only  (I.  1). 

By  no  means  least  in  value  is  the  survey  of  the  reign  given  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  volume.  This  is  a  masterly  sketch  which  catches 
the  spirit  of  the  reign  in  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  fashion  worthy 
of  Professor  Pollard's  brilliant  pen.  The  section  on  Constitutional 
Aspects  of  the  Reign  contains  the  best  account  of  the  organization  of 
Parliament  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign  known  to  the  reviewer. 

W.   E.   Lunt. 

Un  Ami  de  Machiavel,  Francois  Vettori:  sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres. 
Par  M.  Louis  Passy.  In  two  volumes.  (Paris :  Plon-Nourrit  et 
Cie.     1913.     Pp.  474:393.) 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  has  been  long  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  which  his  eighty-four  years  make  him  the 
doyen.  During  that  long  life  spent  in  the  public  service  and  the 
practice  of  law,  he  has  written  several  volumes  of  a  character  very 
different  from  the  present  work:  Memoires  et  Notes  pour  servir  a 
I'Histoire  du  Departcment  de  I'Eure;  La  Foret  de  Lyons:  Histoire 
Administrative,  etc.  But  the  writing  of  this  work  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  long-cherished  plan.  In  1856,  when  the  author  made  his  first 
voyage  to  Italy,  his  father  put  into  his  trunk  a  book  containing  two 
treatises  of  Francesco  Vettori,  suggesting  that  he  should  in  his  leisure 
moments  translate  them  into  French.  He  was  led  by  this  to  look  into 
the  archives  of  Florence  for  other  manuscripts  of  Vettori  and  for  fifty- 
seven  years  has  not  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  history  of  Florence 
and  everything  relating  to  his  contemporaries  Machiavelli  and  Guic- 
ciardini.  The  desire  of  youth,  to  write  something  on  Vettori,  has  never 
been  put  into  practice  and  never  abandoned  during  a  busy  life  and  now, 
in  the  autumn  of  his  days,  M.  Passy  is  able  to  carry  out  this  dream  of 
spring. 

The  work  consists  of  two  volumes.  The  second  contains  French 
translations  of  works  of  Vettori  which  have  been  published  in  the 
original  elsewhere.  For  this  volume  M.  Passy  has  had  the  help  of  M. 
Leon  Dorez,  who  has  translated  these  documents. 

The  first  volume  consists  of  a  biography  of  Vettori  based  on  pub- 
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lished  original  documents.  M.  Passy  has  been  "  pained  "  for  long  years 
to  see  Vettori  "  left  in  the  shadow,  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  Machiavelli 
and  the  fame  of  Guicciardini ".  In  this  most  sympathetic  and  careful 
biography  M.  Passy  has  drawn  Vettori  from  the  shadow.  He  has  thrown 
the  life  of  his  hero  against  the  background  of  those  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  in  which  Vettori  took  part,  illustrating 
it  by  letters  and  following  it  with  critical  judgments,  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  style,  and  with  a  pleasant  and  contagious  enthusiasm.  He 
throws  into  relief  Vettori's  intimacy  with  Piero  Strozzi  and  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  the  father  of  Catherine.  He  brings  out  his  friendship  for 
Machiavelli,  who  wrote,  "  In  the  midst  of  all  my  happiness  nothing  has 
ever  pleased  me  as  much  as  your  conversation,  because  I  always  bor- 
rowed something  from  it." 

He  believes  him  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Medici  out  of  sincere 
friendship  and  the  love  of  Florence  because  he  thought  their  rule  would 
give  her  the  best  chance  of  ordered  government.  He  finds  him  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli  but  like  them  indif- 
ferent in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  brought  about  the  peace  of 
Florence. 

That  Vettori  spent  his  best  thought  and  vigor  in  helping  to  bring 
Florence  under  the  dominion  of  the  later  Medicis  without  putting  be- 
fore them  any  ideal  like  that  which  Machiavelli  showed  Lorenzo  in  the 
last  chapter  of  The  Prince,  seems  to  M.  Passy  negligible  in  his  final 
judgment,  "  For  it  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  Vettori  if,  by  the  force  of 
events,  he  was  drawn  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  degenerate  Medicis,  into  the  establishment  of  the  Duchy — into  the 
government  of  Alexander  and  Cosimo  de  Medici  ". 

Whether  the  writings  of  Vettori  translated  and  commented  on  in 
these  volumes  show  him  to  be  the  equal  of  Machiavelli  with  the  pen — 
whether  his  dominant  motive  was  an  unselfish  love  of  Florence — these 
are  matters  of  taste  and  judgment  on  which  reasonable  men  may  differ, 
but  all  reasonable  men  who  love  Florentine  history  will  be  grateful  to 
M.  Passy  for  his  life  of  Vettori. 

Paul  van  Dyke. 

Anglo-Roman    Relations,    1558-1565.     By    C.    G.    Bayne,    C.S.I. 
[Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  issued  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  C.  H.  Firth  and  Walter  Raleigh,  Professors  of  Modern 
History  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  vol. 
II.]      (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.     1913.     Pp.  335.) 
The  efforts  of  Popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV.  to  retain,  and,  after 
losing  it,  to  regain  the  Church  of  England  for  the  Roman  Communion 
have  hitherto  received  only  passing  notice   from   historians.     And   vet 
a  correct  understanding  of  those  efforts  and  the  causes  of  their  failure 
is  indispensable  to  a  full  comprehension  of  that  bewildering  confusion 
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of  contradictory  policies,  both  religious  and  political,  which  marks  the 
first  decade  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  present  book  will  go  far 
towards  diminishing  the  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  hung  over  this 
traditionally  difficult  topic.  The  author  has  already  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  early  Elizabethan  field  -,1  his  foot-notes  indicate  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject ;  a  most  valuable  appendix 
of  sixty-eight  carefully  selected  documents  from  the  archives  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria,  the  large  majority  of  which 
have  never  been  printed  before,  shows  that  his  work  rests  for  the  mo5t 
part  on  the  sources.  The  persons  and  scenes  which  go  to  make  up  the 
story  shift  with  such  amazing  rapidity  and  subtlety  as  to  defy  any  ade- 
quate summary  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  review.  We  can  only  pause 
to  notice  a  few  points  of  special  interest. 

Perhaps  the  fact  of  outstanding  importance  is  that  throughout  the 
period  covered  "  the  net  result  of  Philip  II. 's  policy  was  to  make  him  the 
best  friend  of  the  English  Reformation"  (pp.  224-225).  His  dread  of 
France  and  his  need  of  Elizabeth's  good-will — especially  in  view  of  the 
critical  situation  in  the  Netherlands — led  him  again  and  again  to  ob- 
struct papal  programmes  of  active  hostility  against  England.  In  this 
connection  we  would  suggest  that  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
fact  (which  Mr.  Bayne  calls  one  of  the  "mysteries  of  history",  p.  39) 
that  Paul  IV.  threatened  the  Catholic  Charles  V.  and  even  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  yet  at  first  moved  no  finger  against  the  Protestant  Elizabeth, 
lies  in  that  fiery  pontiff's  bitter  detestation  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
The  fact  that  Mary  Tudor  was  the  wife  of  Philip  II.  and  Pole  the 
servant  of  both,  blinded  him  to  their  loyalty  to  the  Church:  while 
Elizabeth,  though  unorthodox,  was  at  least  free  from  Austrian  contami- 
nation. In  view  of  the  recent  emphasis  which  has  been  laid  on  the  ex- 
treme Protestantism  of  Leicester  and  the  conservatism  of  Burghley  at 
a  later  date,2  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  in  this  period  the  roles  are 
reversed.  In  Burghley's  eyes  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  "the  sworn  foe 
of  all  good  Englishmen"  (p.  225).  The  queen's  chief  minister  showed 
"sympathies  entirely  on  the  side  of  reform",  while  Leicester  (p.  85) 
planned  to  buy  Philip's  support  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  by 
promising  that,  if  he  were  successful,  he  would  bring  England  back  to 
communion  with  Rome.  Indeed  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
queen's  weakness  for  Leicester,  the  policy  of  England  seemed  likely  "  to 
shoot  madly  from  its  sphere ".  But  in  the  end  discretion  triumphed 
over  love.  Leicester  was  rejected;  Martinengo,  the  papal  nuncio,  was 
refused  admittance  to  the  realm;  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  from  that 
time  onward  Elizabeth  moved  steadily  along  a  path  which  diverged 
further  and  further  from  the  road  to  Rome. 

Limitations   of  space   forbid  the   consideration  of  other   interesting 

1  Cf.  English  Historical  Review,  XXIII.  455-476,  643-682  (1908). 
=  Cf.    C.    Read,    "  Walsingham    and    Burghley    in    Queen    Elizabeth's    Privy 
Council",  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  XXVIII.  34-58   (1913). 
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and  significant  passages  in  Mr.  Bayne's  book.  There  is  much  to  applaud 
and  little  to  criticize.  We  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  author 
constantly  refers  to  Philip  II.  as  "the  eldest  son  of  the  church"  (e.  g., 
pp.  120,  123).  There  is  an  unfortunate  misprint  in  the  foot-note  to 
page  45.  One  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  grave  danger 
of  underestimating  the  importance  of  political  considerations  in  deter- 
mining religious  policies,  even  in  the  period  of  the  Counter  Reforma- 
tion at  its  height. 

Roger   B.   Merriman. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  High  Commission.     By  Roland  G.  Usher, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis.     (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.     1913.     Pp.  380.) 
Professor  Usher  has  done  a  careful  and  needed  piece  of  work  in 
this   volume.     The   High    Commission    is    so    foreign   in   its   nature   to 
modern  ideas  of  legal  procedure,  and  ended  its  career  in  such  execra- 
tion, that  an  examination  as  to  its  real  nature  and  method  of  procedure 
was  eminently   fitting.     The   task  is  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
extensive  disappearance  of  its  records,  destroyed,  the  author  believes, 
though  definite  proof  is  lacking,  in  connection  with  its  abolition  by  the 
Long  Parliament. 

Professor  Usher  makes  it  evident  that  the  High  Commission  was  a 
gradual  growth  rather  than  a  creation  of  a  definite  statute.  The  great 
changes  wrought  by  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  jurisdiction  and  the 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy  led  to  the  exercise  of  that  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  by  royal  commissions  at  first  of  a  more  or  less 
temporary  character  and  with  extensive  and  most  broadly  defined 
powers  of  a  visitatorial  nature.  Henry  VIII.  so  used  Cromwell,  who 
in  turn  employed  subcommissioners.  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  employed 
them,  and  Elizabeth  simply  continued  the  existing  practice.  "In  the 
history  of  these  commissions,  there  was  no  important  change  at  either 
the  year  1559,  when  the  statute  of  1  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  was  passed,  nor  in 
1565,  when  the  Elizabethan  religious  settlement  became  firmly  estab- 
lished."    The  High  Commission  was  not  "created"  in  1559. 

Gradually,  however,  the  temporary  and  visitatorial  character  of  the 
commission  became  transformed  into  permanency  and  prevailingly 
judicial  authority,  though  both  visitatorial  and  judicial  aspects  con- 
tinued long  intermingled.  The  practical  evolution  of  the  High  Com- 
mission into  predominantly  a  court  of  law,  the  author  would  view  as 
accomplished  by  about  1580.  As  a  court,  it  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
unlikenesses  to  common-law  tribunals.  The  presumption  of  guilt  was 
against  the  accused.  Subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  refusal,  he 
had  to  take  oath  ex  officio  to  answer  truthfully  before  being  informed 
of  the  accusation.  No  jury  was,  of  course,  in  use,  and  the  nature  of 
proof  was  undefined.     The  basis  for  the  existence  of  such  a  court  was 
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the  royal  supremacy ;  and  it  naturally  aroused  the  hostility  not  only  of 
those  who  felt  its  power  like  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  law,  who  looked  upon  the  Law  and  not  the 
royal  will  as  the  ultimate  fountain  of  justice.  The  author  gives  a 
careful  account  of  the  attack  of  these  common-law  judges,  especially  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  High  Commission.  It  survived,  however, 
and  though  somewhat  curtailed  in  the  range  of  its  jurisdiction,  was  so 
increased  in  membership,  and  was  therefore  so  enabled  to  carry  on  its 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  was  never  more  active 
than  in  its  last  days,  especially  under  Archbishop  Laud. 

The  author  brings  no  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  High  Commis- 
sion was,  on  the  whole,  popular  with  litigants,  was  quite  as  prompt  as 
any  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  no  more  severe  than  the  common- 
law  courts,  if  as  rigorous  as  they.  Granted  that  Puritan  and  Roman 
Catholic  nonconformists  were  to  be  suppressed,  it  did  its  work,  as  a 
whole,  with  no  greater  harshness  than  other  agencies  would  have  done; 
and  these  suppressions  were  only  a  fraction  of  its  business.  Yet,  the 
author  points  out,  while  there  was  no  essential  change  in  procedure,  the 
increase  and  extension  of  its  activity  in  its  last  years  could  but  intensify 
Puritan  hostility  to  it,  and  that,  combined  with  the  deep-rooted  antip- 
athy of  the  supporters  of  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  common-law- 
courts,  swept  it  out  of  existence  in  1641. 

The  author  has  discussed  his  difficult  theme  impartially  and  his 
judgments  seem  warranted  by  the  evidence  which  he  is  able  to  present. 

Williston   Walker. 

A  History  of  England  from  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death 
of  Elisabeth.  With  an  Account  of  English  Institutions  during 
the  later  Sixteenth  and  the  Early  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  Professor  of  European  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Volume  I.  (New  York,  London,  Bom- 
bay, and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1914. 
Pp.  x,  560.) 

It  is  both  difficult  and  tantalizing  to  review  the  first  installment  of 
any  two-volume  work,  without  having  any  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  second.  This  is,  of  course,  particu- 
larly true  when  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  question  is  topical 
rather  than  chronological;  and  it  is  perhaps  truest  of  all  when  the  book 
deals  with  such  a  period  as  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  For  so  complex  and  intricate  are  the  events,  so  numerous 
and  versatile  the  actors,  so  bewilderingly  various  the  currents  and  cross- 
currents of  religious  and  political  opinion,  that  one  hesitates  long 
before  pronouncing  judgment  on  any  isolated  portion  of  a  work  which 
is  concerned  with  this  field.  One  needs  to  see  the  whole  book  before 
reaching  a  verdict,   for  that  verdict,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be  pri- 
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marily  based  on  the  reviewer's  opinion  of  the  author's  selection  of  the 
topics  to  be  treated,  and  of  the  relative  importance  he  has  assigned  to 
each. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  period  that  Pro- 
fessor Cheyney  has  chosen,  or  of  the  need  for  a  solid  and  substantial 
work  upon  it.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  decades  one  of  the 
notoriously  "  unwritten  "  periods  of  modern  English  history,  comparable, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Froude  stops  in  1588; 
Gardiner  begins  in  1603;  the  intervening  gap  has  furnished  abundant 
material  for  the  specialist  and  writer  of  monographs;  but  it  has  never 
before  been  treated  as  a  whole  on  a  scale  approaching  that  of  the  present 
work.  Professor  Cheyney  has  certainly  had  a  splendid  opportunity, 
and  he  has  made  admirable  use  of  it.' 

The  volume  which  lies  before  us  falls  into  four  parts,  entitled 
respectively,  Royal  Administration,  Military  Affairs,  1 588-1 595,  Ex- 
ploration and  Commerce,  1551-1603,  and  Violence  on  the  Sea.  The 
•first  comprises  eight  chapters — four  of  which  give  an  admirable  picture 
•of  the  queen,  her  chief  councillors,  her  courtiers,  and  her  household, 
while  the  rest  consist  of  careful  and  scholarly  descriptions  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Star  Chamber,  and  central  courts.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  solidity  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  on  which  these 
pages  rest;  and  the  majority  of  Professor  Cheyney's  readers  will 
doubtless  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  emphasis  is  laid  rather  on  the 
actual  workings  of  the  institutions  described  than  on  the  more  thorny 
topics  of  origin,  constitutionality,  and  development.  One  would  have 
welcomed  a  few  words  on  the  evolution  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  during  this  period,  but  possibly  this  topic  has  been  reserved  (as 
Parliament  and  Local  Administration  obviously  have  been)  for  consid- 
eration in  the  second  volume. 

Part  II.,  on  Military  Affairs,  tells  of  the  expedition  against  Portugal 
in  1589,  and  the  ensuing  campaigns  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the 
Netherlands  down  to  the  year  1595.  The  story  is  told  simply,  straight- 
forwardly, but  with  great  wealth  of  detail.  The  chapter  on  the  Portu- 
guese expedition  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  book;  the  subject  has 
not  been  treated  before  with  the  fullness  which  it  deserves.  Professor 
Cheyney  shows  conclusively  that  Elizabeth's  aversion  to  open  aggressive 
warfare  persisted  long  after  the  year  of  the  Armada,  when  she  is  sup- 
posed, by  many  authors,  to  have  been  converted  to  the  bolder  views  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Indeed  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1589 
may  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  halting  policy  of  the  queen,  "  who 
refused  to  let  her  soldiers  and  sailors  have  artillery,  who  stinted  them  of 
food,  who  gave  them  unwise  and  ambiguous  instructions,  who  subjected 
them  to  carping  criticism,  who  cared  more  that  Essex  was  out  of  her 
sight  than  that  15,000  of  her  subjects  and  their  commanders  were  sailing 
away  to  destroy  a  fleet  and  capture  a  kingdom  with  only  two  weeks' 
supplies  aboard".     The  Muscovy  and  Eastland  companies,  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  African,  and  East  Indian  trade,  and  the  early  colonizing  expedi- 
tions to  the  coast  of  North  America  are  the  chief  topics  considered  in 
part  III.,  while  the  long,  dragging,  semi-piratical  naval  conflict  with 
Spain,  not  yet  acknowledged  by  either  side  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
regular  condition  of  war,  which  grew  out  of  these  early  ventures  of 
English  merchants  and  seamen,  forms  the  subject  of  part  IV.  Pro- 
fessor Cheyney  has  ransacked  the  pages  of  Hakluyt,  of  the  Spanish  and 
Colonial  Calendars,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  for  fresh 
information,  and  his  conclusions  are  supported  by  a  formidable  array  of 
French  and  German  monographs  and  articles  in  learned  periodicals.  He 
traces,  carefully  and  convincingly,  the  processes  by  which  there  was 
gradually  and  informally  evolved  "  a  certain  kind  of  external  dominion  " 
based  primarily  on  trade,  "  a  forerunner  of  the  empire  whose  founda- 
tions were  to  be  laid  by  conquest  and  colonization  during  the  next 
century ".  Spain's  recent  annexation  of  Portugal  made  her  a  bar  to 
English  expansion  to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  westward;  the  death 
struggle  between  the  two  nations,  probably  ultimately  inevitable  any 
way,  because  of  internal  affairs  and  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  rendered  certain  and  immediate  by  this  clash  of  empires.  But  it 
was  eminently  characteristic  both  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  that  they 
would  not  face  the  facts,  acknowledge  that  war  had  come,  or  make  any 
decisive  effort  that  would  lead  to  a  culmination  of  the  struggle  or 
compel  a  settlement.  The  policy  of  "  watchful  waiting "  has  had  dis- 
tinguished advocates  in  the  past. 

The  prevailing  impression  created  by  the  present  volume  is  that  of 
the  best  kind  of  soundness  and  historical  honesty.  Professor  Cheyney 
has  discovered  nothing  startlingly  new;  his  style  is  not  dramatic;  he  does 
not  "  work  in  colors  ".  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  he  knows  the 
printed  sources  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  of  the  Spanish 
ones)  down  to  the  ground,  that  he  has  mastered  the  secondary  authori- 
ties of  the  period,  and  that  he  has  made  good  use,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  book,  of  manuscript  material.  Every  statement  is 
well  backed  up ;  there  is  no  bluffing,  and  no  bias.  One  might  be  tempted 
to  characterize  the  book  as  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  save  that  such  a 
verdict  might  possibly  connote  dullness,  which  would  be  quite  unfair;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  distinctly  interesting,  and  holds  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. There  are  some  minor  errors  and  inconsistencies  of  nomenclature, 
particularly  in  the  index;  but  they  can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second 
edition,  and  it  would  profit  nothing  to  enumerate  them  here.  American 
historical  scholarship  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Professor  Chey- 
ney's  work,  which  bids  fair  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the  standard  book 
on  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 

Roger  B.  Merriman. 
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Elizabethan  Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     By  Frank  Aydelotte,  B.Litt. 
[Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  issued  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  C.  H.  Firth  and  Walter  Raleigh,  Professors  of  Modern 
History  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  vol. 
I.]      (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press.     1913.     Pp.  xii,  187.) 
This   monograph  by  a   former   Rhodes   scholar   shows   an   intimate 
understanding  of  an  Oxford  way  of  thinking.     Its  author  has  caught 
that   tradition  which   associates   history   with   literature   and   interprets 
each  by  the  aid  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Aydelotte  discusses  the  origins  of  sixteenth-century  vagabond- 
age, describes  the  art  of  begging  and  classifies  the  members  of  that 
profession,  analyzes  the  several  acts  against  vagrancy  and  points  out 
their  effects,  treats  not  unsympathetically  the  art  of  conny-catching, 
goes  over  the  statutes  passed  against  the  conny-catcher,  and  lastly 
attempts  a  survey  of  the  noteworthy  rogue  pamphlets.  The  survey  is 
limited.  He  discusses  the  Manifest  Detection,  Awdeley's  Fraternity  of 
Vacabondes,  Harman's  Caveat  for  Common  Cursetors,  Robert  Greene's 
several  discoveries  of  conny-catching,  and  six  or  seven  other  less  notable 
pamphlets  that  followed  in  their  wake.  From  this  literature  of  roguery 
and  from  a  great  variety  of  historical  sources — it  is  hard  to  think  of 
anything  essential  that  he  has  overlooked — as  well  as  from  a  wide  range 
of  dramatists  he  has  put  together  the  first  description  at  all  complete 
of  Elizabethan  roguery.  His  main  thesis,  that  the  Elizabethan  rogue 
pamphlets  were  not  a  revamping  of  Continental  lore,  but  were  real 
pictures  of  terrible  social  conditions  in  England,  he  proves  up  to  the 
hilt.  The  suggestion  is  not  new.  It  was  offered  a  good  while  ago  by 
such  editors  as  Grosart,  though  Chandler's  recent  Literature  of  Roguery 
has  perhaps  tended  to  obscure  it.  Mr.  Aydelotte  has  not  only  made 
historical  the  existence  of  a  well-organized  and  stratified  rogue  society, 
he  has  shown  more  clearly  than  before  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Elizabethan  legislation  against  vagrancy,  and  he  has  turned  a  new  side- 
light on  that  bureau  of  efficiency,  the  Tudor  Privy  Council.  Two 
criticisms  may  be  ventured.  He  has  overemphasized  the  increase  of 
vagrancy  under  the  Tudors,  and  he  should  have  told  us  something  about 
the  passage  of  the  statutes  against  vagabondage.  The  facts,  for 
example,  as  to  the  progress  through  Parliament  of  the  statute  of  1572 
and  as  to  the  personnel  involved  are  matters  neither  hard  to  get  at  nor 
uninteresting. 

In  regard  to  literary  origins  and  relationships  Mr.  Aydelotte  has 
done  something  new,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Grosart,  Furnivall,  Halli- 
well-Phillips,  and  Viles — not  to  mention  Chandler — have  threshed  the 
straw  pretty  thoroughly.  Very  neatly  he  has  proved  that  Samuel  Rid 
rather  than  Samuel  Rowlands  was  the  author  of  Martin  Mark-all,  Beadle 
of  Bridewell.  He  has  made  a  new  suggestion  as  to  Dekker's  part  in 
Lanthorne  and  Ccndlclight.     He  has  dug  out  of  Greene's  Second  Part 
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of  Conny-Catching  a  possible  clue  to  the  authorship  of  the  Defense  of 
Conny-Catching.  Why  he  ignores  Grosart's  suggestion  (Greene,  Works, 
I.  131),  which  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  his  own,  it  is  hard  for  an  out- 
sider to  see.  One  may  ask  too,  why  has  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist  been 
so  nearly  ignored,  or  for  that  matter  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  Is  not  Doll 
a  "  shee-conny-catcher ",  Subtle  a  "  hee-conny-catcher ",  and  Face  a 
"  verser "  ?  And  has  not  Hathaway  in  his  critical  edition  of  the 
Alchemist  given  just  that  historical  background  to  the  conny-catchers  in 
alchemy,  which  Mr.  Aydelotte  is  giving  to  others?  A  further  question, 
hesitantly.  May  not  Reginald  Scot  have  owed  something  of  his  im- 
pulsion to  Harman?  He  must  have  known  the  Caveat.  He  went  at 
things  in  a  way  not  unlike. 

Mr.  Aydelotte  has  written  an  excellent  monograph.  He  has  made 
brilliant  use  of  his  materials.  He  has  done  more:  he  has  caught  the 
deeper  significances  of  his  subject.  Moreover  he  handles  with  ease  and 
lightness  what  may  be  called  the  English  of  Oxford. 

Wallace   Notestein. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  the  Reign  of  William  III.  By  A.  S.  Tur- 
berville. [Oxford  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  issued 
under  the  Direction  of  C.  H.  Firth  and  Walter  Raleigh,  Pro- 
fessors of  Modern  History  and  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  vol.  III.]  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press. 
1913.     Pp.  vi,  264.) 

The  structure  and  the  development  of  English  government  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  immense  literature,  but  relatively  some  parts  of 
the  subject  have  been  neglected.  Anglo-Saxon  organization,  the  begin- 
nings of  English  law,  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  been  dealt  with  specially  and  at  length.  On 
the  other  hand  the  history  of  the  executive  and  of  the  departments  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  has  been  scantly  dealt  with, 
and  comparatively  little  has  been  written  about  the  House  of  Lords. 
Since  the  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  published  1820-1829,  the 
number  of  authoritative  works  includes  scarcely  more  than  Pike's  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1894)  and  Professor  Firth's 
House  of  Lords  during  the  Civil  War  (1910).  An  exhaustive  account 
of  some  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  may  be  cordially  welcomed. 

The  author's  study  is  made  at  first  hand  from  the  sources.  The 
basis  must  necessarily  be  the  official  records  of  the  house  supplemented 
by  the  scanty  debates  yielded  by  various  •  Collections  or  which  patient 
research  discovers  at  wide  random.  In  this  particular  period,  however, 
the  author  is  able  to  supplement  the  Lords  Journals  with  the  ampler  and 
far  more  interesting  "  Minutes  ",  which  as  Manuscripts  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  been  published  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
down   to    1693,    and   independently    through   the   year    1702.     It    is   this 
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material,  thoroughly  examined,  which  enables  the  author  to  make  his 
distinctive  contribution.  In  addition,  abundant  use  has  been  made  of 
correspondence  and  contemporary  writings,  although  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  reviewer  that  something  more  might  have  been  obtained  from  the 
pamphlets  and  that  a  little  would  have  been  found  in  the  State  Papers 
Domestic  and  in  the  miscellaneous  manuscripts  of  the  period.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  author  has  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
use  of  printed  sources. 

The  first  chapters  describe  the  membership  of  the  house,  and  also 
the  social  position  of  the  peerage,  the  parliamentary  privileges  of  the 
members,  and  their  procedure  when  acting  as  a  high  court.  The  re- 
mainder, the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  deals  with  the  influence  of  the 
Lords  in  the  "  Aristocratic  Revolution  ",  the  "  Interregnum ",  and  the 
"  Settlement ",  and  then  details  the  principal  measures  with  regard  to 
which  they  took  action.  Here  the  author's  account  is  narrative  rather 
than  synthetic,  and  becomes  more  of  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
important  political  events  than  a  work  upon  constitutional  development. 
Such  matters  as  the  relations  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  relations  of 
Lords  with  king  and  ministry  and  cabinet,  the  participation  of  Parlia- 
ment in  foreign  affairs,  the  relative  importance  and  initiative  of  Lords 
and  Commons  with  regard  to  legislation,  all  of  these  things  are  dealr 
with,  sometimes  with  apparent  fullness,  but  usually  the  treatment  is  in- 
adequate as  compared  with  what  the  author  has  previously  written  upon 
tenure  and  privilege,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  be  deduced  by  the 
reader  himself.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  method 
that  there  is  such  an  admirable  account  of  the  dominant  part  taken  by 
the  peers  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  of  the  work  of  the  Tories  in  procur- 
ing the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  Hanoverian  Succession,  and  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  Lords,  which  for  this  period  makes  necessary,  as  he 
suggests,  a  study  of  the  relations  between  the  two  houses  rather  than 
the  relations  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  A  serviceable  bibliography  and  an 
adequate  index  bring  the  volume  to  a  close. 

The  book  is  free  from  errors :  though  it  is  not  true  that  the  temporal 
peers  became  the  preponderant  power  because  the  higher  clergy  began 
to  meet- in  convocation  (p.  1),  nor  is  it  well  to  speak  of  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  "the  days  of  a  feudal  aristocracy"  (p.  177). 
I  have  noticed  only  one  misprint  ("  Auchitell  "  should  be  Anchitell,  p. 
94,  note  1).  The  method  in  chapter  III.  is  probably  less  good  than  the 
author  intended;  in  the  references  there  is  not  invariable  uniformity. 
Although  there  are  in  the  composition  not  a  few  such  expressions  as  are 
wont  to  arouse  in  the  author's  countrymen  wondering  scorn  and  patron- 
age when  they  are  reviewing  that  which  is  written  outside  of  their 
country,  the  book  is  generally  readable,  and  the  writing  improves  de- 
cidedly in  vigor  and  clearness  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  Altogether 
the  volume  is  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  and  a  worthy  number  of  the 
series  in  which  it  stands. 

Edward  Raymond  Turner. 
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A  History  of  Education  in  Modem  Times.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1913.     Pp.  xv,  410.) 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  texts  by  Professor  Graves  on 
the  general  history  of  education  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 
There  are  twelve  chapters,  of  which  three  are  devoted  to  American 
education,  though  space  is  given  in  other  chapters  to  an  attempt  to  show 
what  influence  educational  movements  in  the  Old  World  have  had  on  our 
own  history.  Some  notion  of  the  content  and  plan  of  the  book  may  be 
had  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters.  As  in  most  books  on  the  history  of 
education,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  writings  of  educational 
theorists  and  reformers  and  their  successors.  Chapter  II.  is  on  Natural- 
ism in  Education,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  a  discussion  of  Rousseau's 
educational  philosophy  with  an  attempt  to  trace  its  influence  on  modern 
education.  Similarly  chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  Pestalozzi,  with  the  title, 
Observation  and  Industrial  Training  in  Education,  and  chapter  VII., 
called  Development  of  Modern  Educational  Practice,  to  Froebel  and 
Herbart.  Other  chapters  trace  certain  general  movements.  Thus, 
chapter  III.  is  entitled  Philanthropy  in  Education — an  account  of  the 
rise  of  charity  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Chapters  IV., 
VI.,  and  VIII.  are  on  the  rise  of  the  common  school  in  America,  chapter 
IX.  is  on  the  Development  of  Modern  School  Systems,  particularly  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  Canada,  while  chapters  XI.  and 
XII.  are  on  present-day  tendencies  and  the  educational  outlook. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  in  this  book  a  series  of  essays,  often  with- 
out very  much  connection,  with  the  space  given  up  to  a  discussion  of 
theories  of  education,  their  practical  application,  and  brief  accounts  of 
educational  systems  in  half  a  dozen  countries.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
force  connections  between  the  educational  movements  of  the  Old  World 
and  America,  c.  g.,  the  supposed  influence  of  Rousseau  (p.  25),  while 
there  is  less  appreciation  of  those  movements  in  our  own  country  which 
were  indigenous.  The  account  of  the  rise  of  the  common  school  in 
America  and  of  the  educational  systems  developed  by  the  various  states 
is  inadequate,  while  the  factors  which  account  for  movements  and  the 
interrelations  of  social,  economic,  and  religious  with  educational  history 
are  barely  mentioned.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  criticism.  There  are 
important  omissions  in  this  account  of  modern  education,  especially 
the  academy  movement  in  the  United  States,  the  rise  of  the  small 
college,  private  efforts  towards  education,  higher  and  special  edu- 
cational institutions.  At  best  it  is  a  text-book  based  in  large  part  on 
secondary  accounts,  and  adds  practically  nothing  new  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  If  the  bibliographies  were  more  specific  with  definite 
references  to  authorities  it  would  be  more  useful  as  a  text-book.  The 
main  fault  however  is  in  the  method  and  content  of  the  book.     Histories 
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of  this  type  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  education 
proper,  as  the  history  of  economic  theory  bears  to  economic  history. 
However  if  one  wishes  to  know  some  of  the  more  general  movements 
and  theories  influencing  the  development  of  education  in  modern  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  and  America,  this  book  will  be  a  useful  one  to  consult. 

Marcus  W.  Jernegan. 

Les  Sources  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  XVII6  Steele  (1610-1715). 
Par  Emile  Bourgeois,  Professeur  a  l'Universite  de  Paris,  et 
Louis  Andre,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  Professeur  au  Lycee  Louis-le- 
Grand.  Tome  I.  Gcographie  et  Histoires  Generates.  Tome  II. 
Memoires  et  Lettres.  [Manuels  de  Bibliographic  Historique.] 
( Paris :  Auguste  Picard.     1913.     Pp.  xviii,  328;  xii,  411.) 

The  admirable  bibliography,  as  scholarly  as  it  is  useful,  which 
Molinier  prepared  on  medieval  France  and  which  Hauser  is  continuing 
for  the  period  1494-1610,  is  now  carried  forward  into  the  seventeenth 
century  by  two  volumes  from  the  equally  able  hand  of  Professor 
Bourgeois,  assisted  by  Louis  Andre.  The  plan  of  treatment,  however,  is 
somewhat  altered.  In  the  years  from  1610  to  1715  France  played  such 
a  leading  part  in  the  world,  drawing  wonder,  envy,  praise,  and  hate 
from  so  many  foreign  writers,  that  M.  Bourgeois  has  felt  compelled  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  Molinier  and  Hauser  of  including  "  sources 
etrangeres  " — except  in  a  few  of  the  most  important  cases  such  as  the 
relations  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and  of  the  Great  Elector's  agent, 
Spanheim.  He  considers  only  sources  of  French  origin,  but,  even  so, 
the  mass  of  material  is  enormous.  As  his  classification  of  this  material 
differs  from  that  of  Molinier  and  Hauser,  and  is  also  quite  different 
from  that  of  German  bibliographies  and  of  the  new  bibliography  which 
is  being  prepared  on  English  history  during  somewhat  the  same  period, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  it  in  outline,  as  follows:  (1)  geographical 
introduction,  comprising  (a)  maps,  (b)  geographical  treatises,  descrip- 
tions of  antiquarians,  guides  for  travellers,  and  other  seventeenth-cen- 
tury precursors  of  modern  Baedekers,  and  (c)  voyages  of  discovery  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds;  (2)  general  histories  written  by  Frenchmen 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  (3)  memoirs;  (4)  letters  and  diaries; 
(5)  biographies  and  funeral  orations;  (6)  newspaper  prints,  polemics, 
pamphlets,  and  brochures;  (7)  political  and  military  history;  (8)  re- 
ligious history;  (9)  administrative  history;  (10)  provincial  and  local 
history.  Since  France  achieved  a  singular  unity  and  continuity  of 
development  from  1610  to  1715  M.  Bourgeois  was  wise  in  deciding  to 
treat  each  of  these  ten  divisions  as  a  unit  through  the  whole  period, 
instead  of  splitting  them  up  into  chronological  subdivisions  as  was  done 
by  Molinier  and  Hauser.  The  two  volumes  under  review  include  1294 
entry  numbers  and  cover  the  first  four  divisions  in  the  classification 
noted  above. 
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This  bibliography  is  no  mere  dry  compilation  of  innumerable  titles. 
With  the  charm  of  style  characteristic  of  the  French  and  with  the 
true  historian's  sense  of  historical  development  and  evolution,  M.  Bour- 
geois and  his  disciple  discuss  ably  the  authorship,  dates,  editions,  pecu- 
liarities, and  historical  value  (or  lack  of  it)  of  the  various  sources  taken 
up  in  these  volumes.  They  give  some  idea  of  how  cartography  became 
a  science  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  trace  the  eyolu- 
tion  of  the  "  general  history  "  from  the  literary  imitators  of  Livy,  like 
Mezeray,  through  the  searchers  after  documents,  the  critical  investi- 
gators, and  the  historical  moralists,  to  the  brilliant  genius  of  Voltaire. 
They  analyze  the  character  and  value  of  the  almost  innumerable  memoirs 
and  letters  of  an  age  famous  for  writers  like  St.  Simon  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne.  They  indicate  cases  where  the  edition  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  original  manuscript  ought  to  be  consulted,  and  they  show  how 
one  edition  may  often  supplement  another.  Their  careful  specification 
of  editions,  good  and  bad,  makes  their  bibliography  of  great  service  to 
the  purchasing  librarian  as  well  as  to  the  investigating  historian.  Their 
judgments  appear  to  be  eminently  sound  and  not  without  occasional 
flashes  of  humor. 

The  bibliography  of  the  maps  is  not  quite  complete;  for  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  by  the  authors  there  are  at  least  eighteen  others 
whose  titles  cannot  find  space  here,  but  which  are  preserved,  ten  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  six  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University, 
and  two  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  the  division  devoted  to  "  letters  " 
the  authors  have  overlooked  the  valuable  Urkunden  mid  Aktenstiicke 
sur  Gcschichte  des  Kurfiirsten  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandenburg; 
these  twenty  volumes  contain  a  very  large  number  of  letters  by  Louis 
XIV.,  Lionne,  De  Lumbres,  Wicquefort,  Blondel,  Colbert  de  Croissy, 
Rebenac,  and  other  Frenchmen. 

Of  special  interest  to  students  of  American  history  are  the  fifty-four 
numbers,  beginning  with  Champlain  and  ending  with  Grandpierre,  which 
are  devoted  to  descriptive  "  voyages  en  Amerique  ",  and  the  thirty  num- 
bers which  discuss  seventeenth-century  maps  relating  to  America.  Re- 
cent literature  is  cited  in  connection  with  the  more  important  maps  and 
voyages.  Reference  is  made  to  some  English  translations  and  editions, 
but  not  to  those  of  the  Prince  Society  nor  to  such  an  excellent  and 
convenient  one  as  W.  L.  Grant's  Champlain.  It  is  also  a  singular  omis- 
sion that  no  mention  is  made  of  Winsor's  Carticr  to  Frontenac  and  of 
the  invaluable  bibliographical  notes  in  his  Narrative  and  Critical  History. 

Sidney  B.  Fay. 
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Hungary's  Fight  for  National  Existence  or  the  History  of  the  Great 
Uprising  led  by  Francis  Rakoczi  II.,  1703-i/n.  By  Ladislas 
Baron  Hengelmuller.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Company. 
1913.     Pp.  vii,  342.) 

Francis  Rakoczi  II.,  the  brave,  chivalrous,  and  unfortunate  leader 
in  the  last  Hungarian  struggle  for  independence  before  1848,  has  long 
held  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen  second  only  to  Louis 
Kossuth.  His  life  and  times  have  formed  a  favorite  subject  for  the 
researches  of  Magyar  scholars.  The  late  M.  Coloman  Thaly,  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  recent  Hungarian  historians,  devoted  nearly  half  a 
century  to  digging  up  from  the  archives  a  mass  of  memoirs,  journals, 
letters,  pamphlets,  and  diplomatic  documents  illustrating  the  Rakoczi 
epoch,  publishing  the  great  collection  called  the  Archivum  Rakoczianum, 
and  writing  numerous  monographs  on  that  heroic  age.  A  few  years 
ago  M.  Alexander  Marki  produced  a  monumental  life  of  the  patriot 
leader,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Budapest,  and 
will  probably  long  remain  the  classic  work  on  the  subject  in  Hungarian 
(II.  Rakoczi  Ferencz,  3  vols.,  Budapest,  1907,  1910).  But  this  wealth 
of  historical  material  has  remained — for  linguistic  reasons — virtually 
sealed  to  the  Western  public,  while  in  Western  languages  no  adequate 
biography  of  Rakoczi  had  hitherto  appeared.  Struck  by  this  fact, 
Baron  Hengelmuller  has  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  "  narrating  to 
Anglo-Saxon  readers  who  Rakoczi  was,  what  he  really  did,  and  why  in 
spite  of  his  struggle  ending  in  defeat,  his  memory  is  cherished  by  his 
nation".  The  distinguished  author  is  specially  fitted  for  such  a  task; 
for  he  unites  the  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  a  scholar,  the  ex- 
perience of  men  and  affairs  gained  by  many  years  of  diplomatic  service, 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  public  to  which  he  addresses  himself, 
acquired  by  a  residence  of  over  thirty  years  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  And  were  anything  lacking  to  commend  his  book,  it  would  be 
supplied  by  the  prefaces  by  Viscount  Bryce  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Baron  Hengelmuller  writes  on  the  basis  of  original  researches  in 
the  archives  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  with  due  regard  to  the 
already  copious  publications  of  sources  and  the  standard  secondary 
works  in  Hungarian.  The  present  volume  follows  the  insurrection  on 
its  upward  course — to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1706. 
The  second  volume  is  to  carry  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the 
struggle  at  the  peace  of  Szathmar  in  171 1.  In  would  be  difficult  here 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  excellences  of  this  admirably  written  and 
thoroughly  interesting  book.  Without  exaggerating  the  role  of  his 
hero,  the  author  has  brought  out  the  significance  of  Rakoczi's  move- 
ment in  reviving  Hungarian  patriotism  and  self-reliance  and  saving, 
if  not  the  independence,  at  least  the  existence  of  the  nation.  Without 
magnifying  the  importance  of  Hungary  in  the  European  political  sys- 
tem, he  has  set  in  clear  light  the  connection  between  the  Hungarian  up- 
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rising  and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  a  connection  which  makes 
a  study  of  the  Rakoczi  movement  indispensable  to  all  who  would  under- 
stand the  European  politics  of  that  momentous  period.  '  What  is,  per- 
haps, most  remarkable  in  this  book  is  the  fairness  and  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  author  has  treated  a  subject,  every  phase  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  passionate  controversy.  A  patriotic  Hungarian  who  is 
able  to  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  his  national  heroes,  to  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  to  do  justice  to  Ferdinand  II., 
Leopold  I.,  and  even  Cardinal  Kollonics,  represents  a  type  not  too  com- 
mon on  either  side  of  the  Leitha.  Every  lover  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
must  wish  to  see  the  history  of  the  chequered  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  treated  always  in  the  same  liberal,  wise,  and  generous 
spirit. 

R.   H.   Lord. 

William  Augustus  Duke  of  Cumberland:  his  Early  Life  and  Times 
(1721-1748).  By  Evan  Charteris,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical Society.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 
1913.     Pp.  xi,  376.) 

Torsos  are  always  a  bit  unsatisfying,  and  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  portrait  is  worth  the  artistic  and 
elaborate  frame  which  has  been  constructed  for  it.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pass  any  adverse  criticism  on  this  admirable  book.  The 
author  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  period:  he  knows  his  sources,  both 
printed  and  manuscript;  he  is  familiar  with  the  standard  histories  and 
biographies,  with  the  contemporary  memoirs,  and  the  literature  in 
poetry  and  prose.  Moreover,  bearing  his  learning  lightly,  he  writes 
with  spirit  and  distinction,  in  a  style  salted  with  epigram  and  apt  quota- 
tions and  illustrations.  In  short,  here  is  one  of  those  oases,  all  too 
rare,  where  even  the  most  jaded  reviewer  may  find  refreshment.  The 
work  is  confined  to  the  early  life  and  times  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
from  his  birth  in  1721  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
in  1748.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  their  respective  masterpieces  of  eighteenth-century 
biography,  produced  only  fragments,  unwilling,  perhaps,  that  the  reader 
should  become  sated  at  the  feast.  In  Charles  James  Fox  and  the  elder 
Pitt  they  were  happy  in  choosing  subjects  to  inspire  their  best  eloquence. 
Heavily  handicapped  in  his  choice  of  a  hero,  Mr.  Charteris,  neverthe- 
less, challenges  comparison,  both  in  excellence  and  interest,  with  his  two 
predecessors,  hitherto  pre-eminent  in  the  field.  In  order  to  do  it,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  obliged  to  use  those  extraordinary  arts  by  which 
Gladstone  is  said  to  have  "  brightened  the  driest  details  and  made  the 
wilderness  ...  to  blossom  like  a  rose  ". 

The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  rehabilitate  the  "  Butcher  Duke ",  by 
repudiating  the  calumnies  with  which  the  Jacobites  have  blackened  his 
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memory  and  by  showing  how  he  was  really  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  part  of  his  plan  he  has  thought  it  expe- 
dient, "at  the  risk  of  traversing  some  familiar  ground,  to  emphasize  the 
extent  to  which  Cumberland  was  a  reflexion  and  epitome  of  the  political, 
moral,  and  social  conditions  of  the  age  ".  To  this  we  owe  fascinating 
chapters  on  social  conditions  and  amusements  in  London;  on  the  court 
of  George  I. ;  and  the  family  of  George  II.  While  none  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  substantial  novelty  of  findings  on  the  life  of  the  period, 
as  a  whole,  the  freshness  of  the  presentation  and  new  illustrative  details 
make  them  welcome  contributions.  They  help  to  show  that  if  Cumber- 
land was  "  no  fanatical  adherent  to  clemency  or  pity  ",  much  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  environment  in  which  he  was  reared.  His  addiction  to 
dull,  coarse  intrigues  was  a  part  of  the  family  heritage,  while  his  pro- 
pensity for  gambling  and  his  patronage  of  prize-fighting  and  other 
brutalizing  sports  were  characteristic  of  his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  a  praiseworthy  devotion  to  duty  and  a  "  grave  concern  for  the  public 
interest  ",  he  did  effective  work  as  an  army  organizer,  and,  though  he 
was  a  relentless  disciplinarian — "outrageously  and  shockingly  military" 
to  the  spoiled  type  of  officer  of  those  easy-going  days — he  managed  to 
enjoy  great  popularity  with  the  mass  of  his  soldiers.  Vivid  and  de- 
tailed accounts  of  Fontenoy  and  Laffelt  are  supplemented  by  a  dis- 
criminating estimate  of  Cumberland  as  a  general.  Little  more  than  a 
boy  in  years,  he  was  pitted  against  the  greatest  military  genius  of  the 
age  and  he  was  hampered  by  the  supineness  of  his  allies;  yet,  after  all 
allowance  has  been  made,  he  lacked  the  essential  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  Certainly,  there  was  much  insight  in  the  remark  of  a 
witty  Frenchman :  "  We  knew  better  than  to  take  him  prisoner.  He 
does  us  too  much  service  at  the  head  of  your  army."  On  the  other 
hand,  his  biographer  does  much  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  traditional 
denunciation  of  his  responsibility  for  the  bloodthirsty  suppression  of 
the  vanquished  followers  of  Prince  Charlie.  Mr.  Charteris  points  out 
that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  government;  that  the 
ministry  insisted  on  drastic  measures;  that  he  tried  gentle  means  at 
first;  that  he  punished  soldiers  guilty  of  excesses;  that  his  subordinates 
went  beyond  their  instructions  when  he  let  go  the  leash ;  and  that  there  is 
little  evidence  of  personal  cruelties  on  his  part. 

For  other  contributions  in  this  stimulating  volume  a  mere  mention 
must  suffice.  It  is  made  clearer  than  ever  before  that  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  goaded  into  opposition  by  unparental  animosity  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  that  Anne,  later  Princess  of  Orange,  was  an 
arch  trouble-maker  in  George  II. 's  unlovely  family.  New  documentary 
evidence  is  given  to  show  that  France  was  aware  of  the  great  com- 
mercial issues  lying  behind  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  Also,  manuscript  material  is  cited  to  confirm  the  view,  recently 
gaining  ground,  that  the  older  historians  went  too  far  in  belittling  New- 
castle.    Scattered  through  the  work  are  lifelike  vignettes  of  Stair,  de 
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Saxe,  Ligonier,  and  other  leading  figures  of  the  time.  Among  the 
choice  specimens  of  wit  which  abound  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
selection;  but  only  Fielding  or  Smollett  could  describe  incidents  such  as 
that  to  be  found  on  page  64.  There  are  few  facts  or  opinions  to  which 
the  reviewer  can  take  exception.  However,  it  seems  hardly  correct  to 
cite  the  case  of  Walpole  to  prove  that  George  II.  could  not  keep  a 
popular  minister  out  of  office;  he  recalled  him  because  he  proved  indis- 
pensable (p.  73).  A  statement  (p.  85)  gives  the  impression  that  Vauban 
was  alive  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  whereas  he  died  in  1707.  No 
evidence  is  given  to  show  that  Craggs,  the  father  as  well  as  the  son, 
died  of  small-pox.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cause  of  the  former's 
death  was  suicide  or  a  "  lethargic  fit ".  These,  however,  are  mere  de- 
tails. In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  Thackeray  produced  a 
famous  novel  without  a  hero,  so  the  present  author  has  provided  us  with 
an  excellent  historical  biography  in  which  the  hero  is  by  no  means  the 
Hamlet    of    the    piece. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

Les  Grands  Orateurs  de  la  Revolution — Mirabeau — Vergniaud — Dan- 
ton — Robespierre.  Par  A.  Aulard,  Professeur  a  l'Universite  de 
Paris.  (Paris:  F.  Rieder  et  Cie.  1914.  Pp.  303.) 
These  four  studies  on  Mirabeau,  Vergniaud,  Danton,  and  Robespierre 
are  reprinted  with  little  change  from  Aulard's  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Revolu- 
tion. Mirabeau  suffers  most,  Vergniaud  least,  in  the  transfer.  A  long 
and  interesting  study  on  the  plagiarism  of  Mirabeau  as  an  orator  has  been 
omitted,  while  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  chapter  on  Vergniaud, 
some  two  pages  being  devoted  to  the  constitution  prepared  by  him  in  1793. 
The  changes  consist  of  condensations  and  some  slight  alterations  of  lan- 
guage, mostly  at  the  opening  of  chapters  or  sections.  The  studies  have 
been  given  a  more  popular  appearance  by  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  foot-notes.  No  attempt  was  made  to  rewrite  the  studies,  taking- 
advantage  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  original  volumes  appeared.  Such  a  rewriting  would 
have  made  both  the  Mirabeau  and  the  Danton  more  valuable,  Danton 
especially  benefitting  by  M.  Aulard's  important  studies  and  by  the 
volume  of  speeches  compiled  by  Fribourg.  The  fact  that  the  volume 
is  a  reprint  explains  the  large  amount  of  space  given  to  Vergniaud, 
nearly  a  hundred  pages,  while  Mirabeau  is  disposed  of  in  sixty.  This 
disproportion  is  due  to  the  excision  of  the  chapter  on  the  collaborators 
of  Mirabeau,  which  consisted  of  some  forty  pages.  In  a  volume  devoted 
to  the  orators  of  the  legislative  assembly,  it  may  have  been  permissible 
to  give  so  much  space  to  the  leading  orator  of  the  assembly,  but  cer- 
tainly Vergniaud  is  out  of  drawing  when  he  appears  in  a  group  with 
Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  and  occupies  more  canvas  than  any 
one  of  the  others.  The  scheme  of  treatment  varies  but  little  for  the 
different  studies.     It  consists  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  orator, 
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a  review  of  his  policies,  an  examination  of  his  principal  speeches,  with 
quotations,  a  study  of  his  style  and  his  method  of  constructing  his 
speeches,  and,  finally,  a  description  of  his  appearance  in  the  tribune. 
The  'Studies  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  they  are  more  literary 
than  historical  and  can  hardly  be  held  up  as  examples  of  objective 
historical  writing.  M.  Aulard  makes  no  secret  of  his  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  admires  Danton,  is  attracted  by  Vergniaud,  does  not  esteem  Mira- 
beau,  and  despises  Robespierre.  Vigorous  as  the  language  is  in  dealing 
with  Robespierre  in  this  volume,  it  is  not  quite  so  vigorous  as  that  found 
in  the  original  study.  The  sentence,  "What  we  see  of  his  soul, 
athwart  these  continual  evolutions,  affects  with  horror  our  French  in- 
stincts of  frankness  and  loyalty",  has  disappeared,  and  the  assertion 
that  "  Robespierre  was  a  hypocrite "  has  been  shaded  to,  "  It  may  be 
said  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  a  hypocrite  ".  What  the  work 
is  and  what  it  might  have  been  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Aulard  himself 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  orators  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  "When  I  wrote  it",  he  said — i.  c,  in  1882 — "I 
was  professor  of  French  literature  in  the  faculty  of  letters  of  Poitiers 
and  I  took  the  literary  point  of  view.  To-day  [1905]  I  should  have  a 
different  conception  of  these  studies  on  the  French  Revolution,  that  is  to 
say,  I  should  conceive  them  in  a  more  historical  manner.  I  should 
apply  the  method  more  rigorously,  using  better  sources,  making  less 
use  of  memoirs  written  after  the  events,  abstaining  more  from  judg- 
ments of  men  and  works,  aiming  at  a  more  objective  impartiality." 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  read  M.  Aulard's  studies  of  the  orators,  but  they  should 
be  read  in  the  original  edition  and  not  in  this  reprint. 

Fred  Morrow  Fling. 

Correspondance  du  Comte  de  la  Forest,  Ambassadeur  de  France  en 
Espagne,  1808-1813.  Publiee  pour  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Con- 
temporaine  par  Geoffroy  de  Grandmaison.  Tome  VII.,  Aout 
1812-Avril  1814.  (Paris:  Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils.  1913.  Pp. 
ix,  337-) 

This  volume  completes  an  undertaking  which  has  been  in  process 
during  the  past  nine  years.  Each  of  the  seven  volumes  has,  upon  its 
appearance,  been  the  subject  of  a  criticism  in  this  Review.  The  gen- 
eral approbation  which  has  everywhere  been  accorded  this  publication 
has  rested  upon  several  qualities,  the  serious  merits  of  the  corre- 
spondence itself,  the  excellent  editing  of  M.  de  Grandmaison,  the 
admirable  letterpress  and  paper.  The  material  here  published  for  the 
first  time  has  been  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  of 
France. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  evidently  scrupulous  exactitude  of  the 
transcriptions.     Great  pains   and  no  liberties  have  been  taken   in  the 
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reproduction  of  these  diplomatic  documents.  The  serviceability  of  the 
work  is  heightened  by  the  editor's  notes,  which  are  both  numerous  and 
authoritative  and  which  serve  to  make  clear  the  significance  of  a  multi- 
tude of  allusions  and  references.  The  editor  has  also  furnished  at  the 
opening  of  each  chapter  an  outline  of  the  chief  events  of  each  month 
covered  by  the  correspondence  and  a  brief  analysis  of  La  Forest's  rela- 
tion to  them,  of  the  character  of  his  information,  whether  that  of  an 
ocular  witness  or  first-hand  reporter  or  whether  that  of  a  mere  trans- 
mitter of  general  news  or  rumor.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  editor 
could  discharge  his  functions  with  greater  ability  or  conscientiousness. 
Both  he  and  the  Societe  d'Histoire  Contemporaine,  which  has  rendered 
this  publication  possible,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  admirable 
execution  of  a  formidable  and  useful  task. 

This  correspondence  covers  a  period  of  five  years.  La  Forest's  first 
despatch  is  dated  April  9,  1808,  and  his  last  May  3,  1813.  It  is  full  of 
interest  because  La  Forest  was  an  accomplished  observer,  attentive, 
keen-eyed,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  ruses  of  his  profession, 
of  large  converse  with  the  world,  an  entirely  sophisticated  ambassador, 
placed  in  a  very  artificial  position,  a  French  ambassador  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  of  France  to  the  court  of  the  emperor's  own  French 
brother,  which  pretended  to  be  the  court  of  Spain  but  really  was  only  an 
auxiliary  of  the  French  court.  A  position  so  artificial  called  for  much 
coolness,  guile,  and  finesse.  As  one  reads  these  volumes  one  becomes 
entirely  satisfied  that  La  Forest  was  proficient  in  his  art.  Among  other 
qualifications  he  possessed  a  skillful  pen,  discriminating,  discreet,  tact- 
ful, etching  his  picture  sharply. 

The  final  volume  of  this  series  chronicles  the  collapse  of  an  alien 
and  hateful  regime  in  a  suffocating  cloud  of  dust  and  debris,  a  most 
inglorious  debacle.  The  flight  of  Joseph  was  not  as  terrible  as  the  flight 
of  the  Tartar  tribe  but  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  it. 

Having  returned  to  France,  La  Forest  was  entrusted  with  the 
mission  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Valenqay  with  Napoleon's  quondam 
prisoner,  Ferdinand  VII.,  whereby  the  latter  recovered  his  throne  of 
Spain,  a  very  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  Napoleonic  diplomacy. 
In  the  midst  of  complete  political  and  diplomatic  disorder  La  Forest 
discharged  his  task.  The  strange  negotiations  dragged  through  four 
months   (pp.  165-303). 

M.  de  la  Forest's  diplomatic  career  was  rounded  out  appropriately 
for  that  kaleidoscopic  age  by  a  final  ironic  feature.  As  a  representative 
of  Louis  XVIII. ,  into  whose  service  he  passed  after  Waterloo,  it  became 
his  duty  to  press  passports  upon  "  M.  le  Comte  de  Survilliers  ",  the  "  ci- 
devant  roi  d'Espagne  Don  Joseph  ",  who  was  now  en  route  for  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  via  Switzerland,  and  who  had  for  five  years  been  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  had  been  accredited.  This  delicate  task  La 
Forest  performed  in  a  manner  that  was  none  the  less  brutal  and  per- 
emptory because  formally  courteous. 

Charles  Downer  Hazen. 
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ptaatsminister  a.  D.  Eduard  von  Bomhard  Staatsrat  i.o.D.  und 
Reichsrat  der  Krone  Bay  em:  ein  Lebens-  und  Charakterbild,  ver- 
fasst  nach  den  Tagebuchaufzeichnungen  Eduard  von  Bomhards. 
Von  Ernst  von  Bomhard,  Geheimer  Justizrat  in  Strassburg, 
Elsass.  (Munich  and  Berlin:  R.  Oldenbourg.  1913.  Pp.222.) 
Aus  den  Tag  en  Bismarcks.  Politische  Essays  von  Otto  Gildemeis- 
ter.  [Herausgegeben  von  der  Literarischen  Gesellschaft  des 
Kunstlervereins  in  Bremen,  2.  vermehrte  Auflage.]  (Leipzig: 
Quelle  und  Meyer.     1913.     Pp.  viii,  314.) 

The  history  of  the  unification  of  Germany  has  thus  far  been  written 
either  from  the  Prussian  point  of  view,  or  from  the  detached  or  hostile 
viewpoints  of  Germany's  neighbors;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  auxiliary 
material  that  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  diaries, 
or  memoirs  has  come  from  Prussian  or  foreign  actors  in  the  drama. 
Material  is  gradually  accumulating,  however,  that  will  help  the  future 
historian  to  appreciate  the  feelings  and  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  in 
the  smaller  states  that  were  brought  under  Prussian  hegemony.  To 
this  body  of  material  belong  in  some  degree  the  works  under  review: 
the  biography  of  a  Bavarian  jurist  who  became  minister  of  justice,  and 
a  collection  of  leading  articles  written  by  a  Bremen  journalist. 

Eduard  von  Bomhard's  seventeenth-century  ancestors  in  the  direct 
male  line  and  his  great-grandfather,  Johann  August  (1687-1758),  were 
professional  musicians.  The  latter  became  'cellist  in  the  court  orchestra 
at  Ansbach;  and  in  his  diary  he  noted  the  fact  that  on  July  22,  1730, 
after  a  concert,  he  was  summoned  to  the  room  of  the  Prussian  crown 
prince  (afterwards  Frederick  the  Great)  "and  had  the  honor  of  play- 
ing accompaniments  on  the  violoncello  to  the  Prince's  flute,  from  10  to 
12  at  night"  (p.  5).  With  other  instruments,  several  of  Johann 
August's  great-great-grandsons,  three  of  whom  were  officers  in  the 
Bavarian  army,  accompanied  another  Frederick,  Prussian  crown  prince, 
140  years  later  in  France;  one  of  these  was  an  artillerist.  The  gene- 
alogical chart  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  from  which  these  data  are 
culled,  shows  that  nearly  all  the  numerous  male  descendants  of  the 
eighteenth-century  court  'cellist  have  been  or  are  Protestant  clergy- 
men, teachers,  judges,  administrators,  or  army  officers. 

Eduard  von  Bomhard  (1809-1886),  after  completing  his  legal  studies, 
entered  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Bavarian  civil  service,  and  from 
1836  to  1864  he  was  a  law-officer  of  the  crown,  with  occasional  periods 
of  service  as  judge.  In  1863  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  and  in  1864  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  by  the  young 
King  Louis  II.,  of  tragic  memory.  Von  Bomhard's  politics  were  mod- 
erately Liberal.  In  1848  he  had  warmly  welcomed  the  movement  for 
German  unity ;  but,  like  many  other  Liberals,  he  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  radical  tendencies  which  became  dominant  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  Frankfort  movement;  and,  like  all  "Great-German"  nationalists, 
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he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  project  of  a  narrower  Germany  under 
Prussian  hegemony.  During  the  Conservative  reaction  of  1849  and 
1850,  however,  he  stood  by  his  Liberal  convictions;  and,  in  his  manful 
resistance  to  illegal  arrests  and  to  usurpation  of  power  by  the  military, 
he  risked  his  official  position.  In  his  short  term  of  active  political  life 
as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  cabinet  came  the  crisis  of  1866.  In  com- 
mon with  his  colleagues,  he  felt  compelled  to  support  the  Austrian  cause, 
although  he  had  little  hope  that  it  would  prevail.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Hohenlohe  Ministry  and  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  with 
Prussia,  his  position  as  minister  became  untenable;  but  he  had  warm 
supporters  among  the  unofficial  advisers  of  the  king,  and  he  retained 
his  office  until  May,  1867.  He  was  then  forced  out  by  intrigues  to 
which  his  son  and  biographer  devotes  considerable  space.  The  royal 
appreciation  of  his  services  was  shown  by  his  advancement  to  a  seat  in 
the  Upper  House.  Apart  from  his  unfortunate  and  unfruitful  political 
activity,  Eduard  von  Bomhard  lived  a  useful  life.  He  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  justice  in  Bavaria,  and  he  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  development  of  a  better  system  of  legal  procedure 
throughout  Germany. 

Otto  Gildemeister  (1823-1902)  was  primarily  a  journalist.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Weserscitung  from  1845  until  his 
death.  He  was  an  author  of  repute — a  translator  of  English  and  Italian 
poetry  (Shakespeare,  Byron,  Dante,  and  Ariosto)  and  an  essayist.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  figure  in  the  political  life  of  Bremen;  for  thirty- 
three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bremen  senate,  and  for  twenty-three 
years  a  representative  of  that  city-state  in  the  German  Federal  Council. 
The  favorable  reception  of  a  collected  volume  of  his  essays  suggested 
to  his  friends  the  publication  of  the  present  book,  made  up  of  selected 
editorials  written  between  1866  and  1898.  They  are  good  editorials; 
they  show  a  facile  pen  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  history,  economics,  and 
literature.  They  do  not,  however,  constitute  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  period.  The  value  of  the  collection  to  the  historical 
student  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  periods  in  which  the  writer  was 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  currents  in  public  life  are  passed  over. 
Gildemeister,  like  the  other  North-German  Liberals,  came  to  the  support 
of  Bismarck's  policies  only  when  it  became  clear  that  this  Junker  was 
solving  the  problem  of  German  unity.  As  a  representative  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  he  was  a  free  trader,  and  ceased  to  follow  Bismarck 
when  the  latter  adopted  a  protectionist  policy.  As  a  Liberal,  he  was 
discontented  with  the  compromises  which  ended  the  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  We  have,  however,  no  editorials  written 
during  the  Conflictzeit,  and  we  have  few  that  were  written  during  other 
periods  of  opposition.  The  second  title  of  the  volume,  Political  Essays, 
is  legitimate.  The  main  title  gives  a  misleading  impresson  of  the  value 
of  the  book  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  time. 

Munroe  Smith. 
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The  Fall  of  Protection,  1840-1850.  By  Bernard  Holland,  C.B. 
(London:  Edward  Arnold;  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company.     1913.     Pp.  xi,  372.) 

The  history  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  downfall  of  the 
national  system  in  England  has  been  frequently  described  and  the  author 
of  this  volume  makes  no  attempt  to  add  to  the  details  of  that  narrative. 
He  does,  however,  seek  to  interpret  and  explain  those  events  and  their 
consequences  from  a  point  of  view  which,  perhaps,  has  been  too  little 
emphasized— that  of  the  British  Empire.  The  first  quarter  of  the  book 
outlines,  somewhat  sketchily,  the  early  development  of  the  system  and 
in  more  detail  the  events  leading  up  to  Peel's  ministry  in  1841.  Half 
the  volume  is  given  to  the  succeeding  decade,  explaining  Peel's  change 
in  policy,  his  fiscal  reforms,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  fall 
of  the  Navigation  Acts.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  given  to  an 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  these  events  upon  the  whole  colonial  system, 
a  statement  of  the  present  situation  and  finally  the  author's  conclusions. 

With  this  point  of  view  in  mind  it  is  shown  how  the  national  policy 
at  an  early  date  developed  the  beginnings  of  a  system  of  mutual  con- 
cessions and  privileges.  The  American  Revolution  led  England  to  give 
up  all  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  imperial  defense, 
but  the  regulation  of  their  trade  was  continued  as  before.  However, 
under  Pitt  and  later  under  Huskisson  and  Canning,  the  severity  of  the 
old  trade  and  navigation  laws  was  modified,  and  there  appeared  a  tend- 
ency to  resort  to  home-decreed  preferential  trade  and  other  concessions 
through  bargains  of  reciprocity.  This  marks  the  transitional  stage  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  systems  and  reached  its  height  under  Peel's 
second  administration. 

In  the  struggle  which  followed,  the  Corn  Laws  were  the  central 
issue,  but  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  question  of  colonial  preference  and 
the  whole  national  system  were  bound  up  with  them.  Yet  the  demand 
which  really  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  only  a  small  class  of  landlords  gained  by  those  laws  (the 
author  denies  that  the  laws  in  fact  raised  the  price  of  grain)  and  the 
crusade  led  by  Cobden  and  Bright  was  either  blind  to,  or  oblivious  of, 
the  effect  which  its  success  might  have  upon  the  empire  as  a  whole. 
With  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  other  protective  duties  all  colonial 
preference  vanished,  and  without  this  compensation  the  restrictions  on 
colonial  commerce  involved  in  the  Navigation  Laws  could  no  longer  be 
justified,  hence  they  were  also  repealed.  At  the  same  time  came  the 
granting  of  self-government  to  the  leading  colonies,  thus  creating  a 
situation  which  made  control  of  their  trade  by  the  home  country  ex- 
tremely difficult.  As  a  result  this  control  was  slowly  modified  and  by 
1873  practically  abandoned.  Thus  the  self-governing  colonies  have  been 
able  to  set  up  protective  tariffs  of  their  own,  though  in  recent  years 
accompanied  by  provisions  for  imperial  preference.     Hence  to-day  the 
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old  Cobdenite  hope  of  a  vast  free-trade  empire  exists  only  within  the 
circle  of  colonies  still  controlled  from  London. 

The  conclusions  which  the  author  derives  from  this  history  can  be 
briefly  summarized.  "  The  maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  imports 
and  acquiescence  in  hostile  tariffs  also  involves  as  a  necessary  condition 
the  command  of  a  subject  Empire  in  which  we  can  forbid  tariffs  directed 
against  ourselves.  The  revolution  in  policy  of  1846  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  our  supremacy  at  sea  was  unchallenged,  by  the  fact  that 
we  possessed  a  subject  Empire  which  we  could  hold  open  by  force  for 
our  exports,  and  by  the  fact  that  our  manufacturing  power  was  then 
unrivalled"  (p.  340).  But  since  these  conditions  no  longer  exist  the 
policy  must  be  abandoned.  England  must  resort  to  a  protective  tariff 
to  wield  as  a  "  big  stick "  and  force  concessions  from  other  countries 
while  using  it. as  a  basis  for  preferential  treatment  among  the  colonies. 
This. would  be  a  "judicious  return  towards  the  policy  initiated  by  Pitt 
before  the  great  war,  resumed  by  Huskisson  and  Canning,  and  continued 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842,  but  abandoned  by  him  in  1846.  It  lies  half 
way  between,  on  the  one  side,  the  eighteenth  century  Whig  policy  of 
monopoly  and  exclusion,  and  on  the  other,  the  extreme,  and  now  declin- 
ing, Victorian  policy"  (p.  359). 

In  his  exposition  of  the  controversy  over  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  the  author,  admittedly  an  advocate,  has  been  markedly  successful 
in  his  effort  to  be  fair  to  both  sides.  Peel's  difficult  position  is  explained 
with  admirable  sympathy  and  insight.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
author's  conclusions  we  must  insist  the  case  is  not  proved.  In  the  first 
place  there  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  the  book  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion of  the  influence  of  a  nation's  commercial  policy.  The  intimation 
that  England's  position  of  supremacy  at  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
due  to  the  commercial  policy  which  she  had  been  following  (p.  7)  is 
similar  in  exaggeration  to  the  belief  that  the  decline  in  her  relative 
supremacy  since  then  can  be  greatly  checked  by  a  change  in  that  policy. 
In  both  cases  the  situation  is  the  result  of  far  more  numerous  and  funda- 
mental factors  than  can  ever  be  altered  by  a  mere  change  in  commercial 
policy.  Moreover,  even  admitting  commercial  policy  to  be,  a  factor  of 
great  influence,  the  author  does  not  prove  that  the  policy  of  reciprocity 
which  he  advocates  is,  under  present  conditions,  the  proper  remedy. 
Undoubtedly  it  might  secure  some  concessions,  but,  as  past  history  only 
too  clearly  shows,  it  would  also  provoke  retaliation.  Nor  does  the  his- 
tory of  colonial  preference  in  recent  years  indicate  that  the  concessions- 
thus  to  be  won  are  such  as  are  likely  to  bring  far-reaching  results. 
Finally,  it  appears  to  be  simply  assumed  that  the  gain  to  be  obtained 
will  more  than  offset  the  losses  involved;  certainly  there  is  no  real 
attempt  to  discuss  this  point,  which,  after  all,  is  rather  fundamental. 
In  short,  the  volume  before  us  may  be  considered  as  an  interesting  in- 
terpretation of  some  of  the  events  which  have  followed  the  downfall 
of  the  national   system   from  the  point  of  view   of   the   empire.     The 
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developments  pointed  out  may  justify  the  query  whether  a  change  in 
England's  commercial  policy  is  not  desirable,  but  they  do  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  particular  policy  here  advocated  either  is,  or  is  not, 
desirable.  Incidentally  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Ricardo  spoken  of 
as   "the   famous   economic   writer"    (p.   279)    was   really   John   Lewis 

Ricardo,  a  nephew  of  the  noted  economist. 

Chester  W.  Wright. 

Le  Socialisme  et  I' Evolution  de  I'Angleterre  Contemporaine  (1880- 
191 1).  Par  Edouard  Guyot.  Docteur  en  Droit,  Docteur  es 
Lettres,  Agrege  de  l'Universite.  [Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  Con- 
temporaine.] (Paris:  Felix  Alcan.  1913.  Pp.  xviii,  543.) 
The  chief  interest  of  this  book  lies  not  in  a  chronological  presenta- 
tion of  the  political  history  of  England  since  1880,  but  rather  in  an 
illuminating  synthesis  of  a  great  variety  of  English  ideas  and  achieve- 
ments, quite  as  much  within  the  economic  as  within  the  political  domain, 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Relegating  to  a  subsidiary  place  the 
dramatic  episodes  with  which  the  course  of  Liberal  legislation  since 
1906  has  teemed,  though  by  no  means  losing  sight  of  them,  the  author 
has  tried  above  all  to  describe  their  relationship  with  modern  economic 
phenomena.  Tendencies  among  producers — capitalists  and  wage- 
earners — tendencies  among  consumers,  tendencies  of  state  action,  all  are 
studied  in  turn,  and  in  each  M.  Guyot  perceives  a  victory,  more  or  less 
complete,  for  socialism,  which  thus  becomes  the  synthetic  principle  of 
recent  English  evolution.  By  "  socialism ",  however,  the  author  does 
not  mean  Marxism,  which  he  roundly  denounces  as  dogmatic,  narrow, 
and  unpractical;  he  is  content  with  a  far  more  elusive  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  impressionistic  definition,  "  a  general  principle  of  organisa- 
tion, a  reaction  of  constructive  volition  against  laisser-faire  ". 

In  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  M.  Guyot  shows  clearly  how  the 
natural  desire  for  efficiency  has  tended  to  transform  production  from 
an  individualist  to  a  collective  basis.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  in  the  hands  of  trusts;  on  the  other,  the  concentration  of 
labor  through  trade-unionism.  Up  to  a  certain  extent  both  tendencies 
coincide  with  socialism,  but  in  the  former  case  the  concentration  of 
the  use  of  capital  does  not  result  in  the  concentration  of  its  possession, 
and  the  survival  of  "  small  business  "  is  a  further  refutation  of  Marxism, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  efficacy  of  trade-unionism  is  limited  by  its 
inability  to  organize  the  poorest  workingmen  or  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  section  on  trade-unionism 
(pp.  39-122)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book:  following  in 
general  the  Webbs'  Industrial  Democracy,  it  traces  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment by  English  economists  of  the  wage  fund  and  Malthusian  doctrines 
and  supports  the  economic  soundness  of  the  minimum  wage.  The  polit- 
ical activity  of  the  trade  unions  appears  more  promising  to  the  author 
than  their  schemes  of  mutual  benefit  or  even  their  role  in  collective 
bargaining  and  in  arbitration. 
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Thus,  the  formation  of  the  Labor  Party  becomes  the  fine  flower  of 
trade-unionist  maturity.  The  political  action  is  traced  since  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  in  three  well-marked  stages :  first,  the  labor  conferences 
and  the  Labor-Liberal  alliance  (1868-1887)  ;  secondly,  the  impetus  given 
to  a  separatist  movement  by  the  great  strikes  of  1887-1890  and  the  result- 
ing formation  of  Keir  Hardie's  Independent  Labor  Party;  and  thirdly, 
the  Taff  Vale  decision  and  the  consequent  juncture  of  trade-unionism 
with  the  Socialist  groups.  To  fill  in  this  interesting  outline,  it  will  still 
be  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  to  the  more  detailed  works  of  the 
Webbs,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Keir  Hardie,  Conrad  Noel,  and  Frank  H. 
Rose. 

Much  the  same  tendencies  as  have  characterized  modern  production 
in  England,  M.  Guyot  finds  (part  II.)  among  consumers.  Accepting  the 
historical  facts  of  the  growth  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  by  such  authorities  as  Cernesson,  Gide,  and  the 
Webbs,  he  interprets  the  movement  as  "  a  triumph  of  the  instinctive  drift 
of  the  race:  the  point  of  departure  is  individualistic;  the  point  of  arrival 
socialistic  ".  Yet  the  author  is  obliged  to  admit  that  co-operation  too 
has  its  limitations — the  particularly  fortunate  classes  on  one  side,  and 
the*wage-earners,  whose  employment  is  precarious  or  intermittent,  on  the 
other,  remain  outside  of  its  scope. 

Increasing  state  action — the  third  and  most  conspicuous  sign  of  the 
progress  of  collectivism  in  England — is  followed  down  two  broad 
channels,  labor  legislation  and  agrarian  reform.  The  revolt  of  the 
Liberal  Party  against  the  preachments  of  the  Manchester  School,  the 
democratizing  of  British  politics,  and  the  social  legislation  since  1906  are 
pointed  out  and  commented  upon,  always,  however,  in  such  an  abstract 
manner  that  the  historian  will  find  very  few  indications  of  the  exact 
factors  which  in  the  decades  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  worked  together 
to  shape  the  present  politics  of  the  Liberal  Party.  It  is  surprising  in 
such  a  thoughtful  work  as  M.  Guyot's  to  find  almost  no  reference  to  the 
activities  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  or  to  the  influence  of  Henry  George  or 
to  the  effects  of  the  Boer  War.  A  real  history  of  the  transformation 
of  the  Liberal  Party  has  still  to  be  written. 

Of  the  land  problem,  M.  Guyot  discusses  the  three  most  frequently 
supported  solutions — land  nationalization,  as  proposed  by  A.  R.  Wallace; 
the  single  tax,  as  urged  by  Henry  George;  and  the  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, as  championed  by  prominent  Conservatives.  The  last  he  deems 
alien  from  the  present  English  tendencies,  because  it  is  anti-socialistic. 
The  doctrines  of  Henry  George  are  bitterly  assailed  as  unsound  and 
visionary,  and  their  influence  upon  the  present-day  Radicals  in  England 
and  especially  upon  the  Lloyd  George  budget,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewer,  are  greatly  underestimated.  It  is  land  nationalization,  there- 
fore, toward  which  M.  Guyot  thinks  England  is  tending,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  very  form  which  Wallace  pictured,  and  as  evidence 
of  his  theory  he  cites  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  and  the  Housing 
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Act  and  the  budget  of  1909.  At  this  theory  and  evidence  the  chief 
criticism  of  M.  Guyot's  work  will  probably  be  levelled.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  author  might  conceivably  modify  his  position  were  he 
to  take  up  in  some  detail  the  actual  operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Laws 
and  of  the  Development  Act  of  1909  and  the  recently  announced  land 
programme  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  largely  literary,  is  devoted  to  William 
Morris,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  In  the  work  of  each  one  of 
these  writers,  M.  Guyot  finds  the  expression  of  certain  idealistic  tend- 
encies from  which  English  socialism  profits.  The  bibliography,  conclud- 
ing the  book,  is  the  best  now  available  on  recent  social  history  of  Great 
Britain. 

M.  Guyot's  work  is  quite  likely  to  make  its  most  direct  appeal  to 
students  of  economics,  sociology,  or  political  philosophy.  Its  method 
of  treatment  and  its  constant  employment  of  abstractions  militate  against 
its  historicity.  Yet  its  remarkable  grasp  on  the  drift  of  many  diverse 
elements  in  contemporary  English  life — the  suggestiveness  of  its  syn- 
thesis— will  afford  fresh  stimulus  to  the  student  of  the  modern  history 
of  a  great  industrial  nation. 

Carlton  Hayes. 

The  Rise  of  South  Africa:  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  South  African 
Colonisation  and  of  its  Development  towards  the  East  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1857.  By  G.  E.  Cory,  M.A.,  Professor  in 
Rhodes  University  College,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa.  Vol- 
ume II.  From  1820  to  1834.  (London,  New  York,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  1913.  Pp.  xiii, 
489.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  notable  work  (which  was  reviewed  in  the 
American  Historical  Review,  XVI.  629-630)  reached  the  beginnings 
of  systematic  English  immigration  to  South  Africa.  This  second 
volume,  the  history  of  fifteen  years,  ends  as  the  Boers  begin  to  "  trek  " 
northward  away  from  the  English.  As  in  other  phases  and  stages  of 
South  African  history  external  forces,  remote  and  often  effective  in' 
even  more  than  this  imperial  region,  play  a  fairly  direct  part.  Thus  in 
England  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  problem  of  the  poor  law,  jealousy 
of  emigration  to  America,  and  the  historic  contribution  of  the  English 
ruling  caste  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Colonial  Office  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  definite  body  of  English  civilians  in  South 
Africa,  1819-1820.  The  missionaries  had  already  come.  Their  advent 
in  modern  world-politics  was  not  less  important  than  their  influence  in 
the  history  of  both  Americas  and  of  Japan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  part  they  played  in  South  Africa  may  forever 
remain  in  dispute.  Certainly,  aside  from  any  prejudice  possibly  shown 
by  the  author,  the  prompt  entanglement  of  some  of  these  early  mission- 
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aries  in  both  local  and  imperial  problems  was  often  unfortunate.  And 
thirdly,  the  anti-slavery  movement  was  important  for  South  Africa. 
This  was  true  to  an  extent  and  in  a  fashion  sometimes  unappreciated. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  will  explain  this  matter  more  fully  in  his 
next  volume;  but  the  reviewer  ventures  to  claim  that  English  anti- 
slavery  legislation  was  ultimately  of  as  great  colonial  significance  for 
South  Africa  as  for  the  West  Indies. 

Local  problems  were  thus  often  connected  with  foreign  forces.  Be- 
cause of  English  immigration,  Boer  farms,  and  native  claims,  the  allot- 
ment of  land  became  immediately  important.  Lengthy  extracts  from 
despatches  on  such  matters  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  local 
administration  often  on  the  frontier.  There  the  problem  of  labor  and 
the  relations  of  Europeans  and  natives  add  to  the  essential  features  of 
South  African  history.  Thus  the  author's  last  chapter  is  In  the  Shadow 
of  the  Storm.  For  the  Boers  were  about  to  retire  into  the  interior. 
There  while  they  withdrew  into  the  social  and  religious  habits  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  met  in  more  direct  fashion  the  natives  of  South 
Africa.  The  materials  for  this  drama  are  therefore  almost  complete. 
Later  came  the  alien  miner  and  the  financier.  Meanwhile  one  effect  of 
the  great  European  wars,  so  recently  ended,  was  the  successive  ap- 
pointment of  elderly  generals  with  admirable  Peninsular  records,  who 
were  well  connected  at  home,  to  the  task  of  governing  a  young  conti- 
nent. Their  troubled  rule  was  the  last,  though  unconscious  and  in- 
direct, legacy  of  Napoleon  to  the  British,  for  in  this  period  in  South 
Africa  the  first  graves  were  dug  for  imperial  reputations.  As  to  ma- 
terials and  methods  the  author  suffers  at  times  from  the  oppressive 
recollections  of  the  local  historian  though  he  usually  ranges  through  the 
best  sort  of  imperial  documents.  He  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  fading 
records  of  pioneer  days,  a  body  of  material  which  he  has  assiduously 
rescued  and  collected.  The  copies  of  early  maps,  prints,  and  paintings 
add  value  to  the  book,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  their  origin  and  history  has 
often  been  omitted.  Along  similar  lines  there  is  ground  for  more  serious 
criticism.  The  author's  method  of  citation  is  irregular;  and  often  when 
quoting  at  length  from  manuscript  diaries,  from  letters  written  by  early 
settlers,  or  from  local  records  no  reference  is  given  to  indicate  the 
location  of  these  documents,  nor  the  precise  origin  of  the  words  used. 
Presumably  much  of  this  invaluable  material  is  in  the  author's  posses- 
sion. But  he  is  making  a  mistake  in  relaxing  the  rigorous  standards  set 
in  the  first  volume.  He  has  drawn  freely  from  the  printed  Records  of 
Cape  Colony  and  frequently  gives  his  references:  but  his  habits  with 
the  Blue  Books  are  not  as  good.  In  general  the  temptations  of  the 
annalist  are  increasing:  and  his  method  and  style  are  not  as  calm  and 
clear  as  in  the  earlier  volume.  But  the  result  is  still  an  admirable  con- 
tribution both  to  South  African  literature  and  to  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Alfred  L.  P.  Dexnis. 
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Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking  {from  the  16th  to  the 
20th  Century).  By  E.  Backhouse  and  J.  O.  P.  Bland.  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  Pp. 
x,  531.) 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Bland  have  given  us  another  fascinating 
volume  which  every  student  of  Chinese  history  and  politics  will  wish  to 
read.  Purposing  "  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  life  at  the  Court  of 
Peking"  from  the  later  years  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  to  the  present,  the 
authors  have  "  not  attempted  to  construct  a  consecutive  chronological 
record  .  .  .  but  only  to  present  a  series  of  impressions,  taken  from  life  " 
and  to  trace  therein  the  "  alternating  causes  of  the  national  growth  and 
decay"  (preface,  p.  10). 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  translations  and  sum- 
maries of  excerpts  from  Chinese  historians,  annalists,  essay  writers, 
diarists,  and  pamphleteers.  Some  of  these  are  frankly  labelled  fiction, 
others  are  listed  as  doubtful,  while  still  others  are  presented  as  authentic 
and  reliable  history.  They  serve  admirably  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  leading  motives,  the  loves  and  hatreds,  the  strength,  the  weakness, 
and  the  accidents  which  undid  the  Mings  and  made  and  unmade  the 
Manchus. 

To  data  of  a  directly  political  nature,  much  of  which  was  accessible 
before,  the  authors  have  added,  and  into  the  whole  they  have  put  life. 
The  book  abounds  in  accounts  of  action  and  intrigue  and  in  brilliant  and 
intimate  sketches  of  men  and  women,  both  famous  and  obscure.  When 
we  read  the  letters  of  the  illustrious  turn-coat,  General  Wu  San-kuei, 
(ch.  IV.),  we  find  an  old  suspicion  confirmed:  "  The  Manchus  owed  their 
Dynasty,  under  Heaven,  to  a  little  singing  girl."  As  we  proceed,  we 
find  it  fully  demonstrated  that  the  primary  causes  of  the  fall  of  each  of 
the  dynasties  under  discussion  were  the  corruption  and  incompetence 
of  its  later  monarchs,  the  licentiousness  of  these  monarchs'  courts,  and 
the  habit  of  entrusting  the  direction  of  affairs  to  eunuchs. 

The  Chien  Lung  and  Chia  Ch'ing  documents  give  us  new  light  on 
the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the  Macartney  and  the  Amherst  missions. 
Told  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  last  regent,  Prince  Ch'un,  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that,  under  some  circumstances,  a  "  Regent's  life  is 
not  a  happy  one ".  Let  those  who  believe  that  China  is  void  of  ac- 
cumulated, movable  wealth  read  the  account  of  the  treasures  of  Ho 
Shen,  a  quarter  of  whose  estate  was  worth  what  would  suffice  to  pay 
off  the  whole  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  (pp.  364-367). 

The  equipment  of  the  book  includes  a  valuable  genealogy  (pp.  161- 
165)  and  a  useful  list  of  persons  (pp.  1-8).  Among  errors:  the  view  of 
the  Forbidden  City  (opp.  p.  268)  was  not  taken  "from  the  Coal  Hill". 
It  was  from  the  Pai-t'a  in  the  North  Lake  of  the  Winter  Palace.  The 
"  posthumous  "  rather  than  the  "  reign  "  titles  should  have  been  used  in 
several  cases  where  Ming  emperors  are  named. 
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The  comparison  of  the  massacre  at  Yangchowfu,  in  1645,  where  a 
whole  population  was  slaughtered,  with  the  massacre  of  the  Manchu 
garrison  community  at  Sianfu,  involving  at  most  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  is  not  sound  historically  and  conveys  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  recent  revolution. 

Considering  the  title  of  the  book,  the  animadversions  with  regard  to 
Young  China — which  we  must  attribute  to  Mr.  Bland — are  scarcely  in 
order.  They  involve,  too,  inconsistencies  (compare  pp.  15-16  with  pp. 
519-520).  We  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Bland's  pessimism,  but  we  are 
hardly  prepared  for  such  contempt  for  perspective  as  appears  in  the 
assertion,  "The  Government  which  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  is  administering  at 
Peking  at  this  moment  is  no  more  republican  than  was  that  of  Kublai 
Khan"  (p.  518). 

Mr.  Backhouse  is  a  sinologue  of  acknowledged  authority.  Mr.  Bland 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  publicists.  Each  has  his  opinions.  It 
is  well  known  in  China  that  these  do  not  always  coincide.  However 
we  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  opinions  for  which  they  become 
jointly  responsible,  what  they  furnish  as  history  is  most  useful  and  their 
comments  command  attention  and  interest.  The  present  work  is  not  on 
the  whole  as  consistent  or  convincing  as  was  their  China  under  the 
Empress  Doivagcr.  While  it  would  be  quite  as  useful  and  more  satis- 
factory if  some  of  its  pages  had  been  omitted,  it  will  not  irritate  as  did 
Mr.  Bland's  Recent  Events  and  Present  Policies.  It  constitutes  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  concerning  China. 

Staxley  K.  Hornbeck. 

American  and  English  Studies.  By  Whitelaw  Reid.  In  two  vol- 
umes. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  Pp.  xi, 
3i6;  344-) 

In  1856,  though  then  too  young  to  vote,  Whitelaw  Reid  took  the 
stump  for  Fremont.  From  that  time  until  his  death  nearly  sixty  years 
later  at  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  close  contact  with  public  affairs  and  alert  and  skillful  both  in 
the  interpretation  arid  in  the  evoking  and  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

His  life-work  was  that  of  a  journalist.  The  four  studies  grouped 
under  the  heading,  "  An  Editor's  Reflections  ",  have  an  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  span  nearly  thirty  years.  The  first,  Journalism 
as  a  Career,  dates  from  the  year  (1872)  in  which  Whitelaw  Reid  suc- 
ceeded Horace  Greeley  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Practical  Issues  in  a  Newspaper  Office  (1879),  Recent  Changes  in  the 
Press  (1901),  and  Journalistic  Duties  and  Opportunities  present  acute 
analysis  of  important  aspects  of  a  rapidly  changing  profession  and  busi- 
ness enterprise.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  discussion  of  the  thesis: 
"  Not  half  enough  libel  suits  are  brought ;  and  yet  most  of  those  that 
are  brought  are  unjust"  (II.  319-327). 
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The  five  biographical  essays  deal  with  a  great  variety  of  subject. 
The  work  and  influence  of  Burke,  Byron,  and  Talleyrand  are  treated 
with  discerning  fairness.  The  studies  of  two  American  statesmen  were 
prepared  for  university  assemblies  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Reid's  aim  was 
to  strip  Lincoln's  name  and  fame  "  from  the  incongruous  and  imaginary 
attributes  under  which  so  many  eulogists  have  disguised  him".  It  is  a 
very  human  picture.  Yet  he  "  places  far  above  Bismarck,  who  created 
an  empire;  far  above  Gambetta,  who  saved  a  fallen  people;  or  Mazzini, 
who  helped  put  a  new  soul  in  another  .  .  .  the  man  who  saved  for 
liberty  and  humanity  the  greatest  Republic  of  modern  times ".  His 
characterization  of  Jefferson  is  less  sympathetic,  though  ungrudging 
praise  is  given  to  some  of  his  services.  His  faults  and  inconsistencies 
are  plainly  set  forth.  In  the  inevitable  parallel  between  the  two  rivals, 
Hamilton  always  appears  here  to  the  better  advantage.  In  some  in- 
stances the  reader  suspects  that  isolation  from  their  context  has  done 
scant  justice  to  Jefferson's  words.  The  statement  that  Jefferson  "was 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  '  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils ' "  may  be 
challenged. 

Current  events  lend  an  unexpectedly  timely  interest  to  several  of 
these  essays.  The  Home  Rule  controversy  is  made  more  intelligible  by 
the  Scot  in  America  and  the  Ulster  Scot.  Both  the  present  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  and  his  critics  might  find  profitable  reading  in  the 
Diplomatic  Point  of  View.  "  No  ambassador  has  the  right  to  carry  his 
politics  on  the  outward  voyage  beyond  Sandy  Hook.  From  that  moment 
he  represents  the  President  and  the  government  of  the  whole  American 
people.  .  .  .  The  converse  ought  to  be  true — there  ought  to  be  no  politics 
at  home  in  dealing  with  the  embassy's  work."  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  the  Polk  Doctrine  is  a  lucid  presentation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  enunciations  of  American  foreign  policy  were  put  forth. 
Mr.  Reid  objectifies  the  discussion  by  trying  to  work  out  an  Asiatic  or 
European  Monroe  Doctrine  or  Polk  Doctrine,  and  he  queries  what  our 
feelings  might  have  been,  had  we  been  warned  off  from  the  Philippines 
or  Liberia.  He  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  not  given  to  these 
doctrines  a  wider  extension  than  logic  or  the  course  of  events  since 
1823  would  justify,  and  whether  the  legitimate  sphere  of  our  influence 
in  the  countries  below  the  equator  might  not  be  "  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  a  moderation  of  our  extreme  claim  to  interfere  now  with 
any  exercise  of  their  own  sovereignty  as  to  territory,  government,  or 
otherwise,  to  which  their  calm  judgment  of  their  own  best  interests  may- 
bring  them". 

George  H.  Haynes. 
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BOOKS  OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY 

Voyage  mix  £tats-Unis  de  I'Amcrique,  ifg^-iygS.  By  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Stewart  L.  Mims,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. [Yale  Historical  Publications,  Manuscripts  and  Edited 
Texts,  published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory, no.  II.]  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1913.  Pp. 
xxxvi,   440.) 

Moreau  de  Saint  Mery  (1750-1819),  the  well-known  historian  of 
the  French  Antilles,  lived  in  the  United  States  as  an  exile  from  1794  to 
1798.  His  Voyage,  of  which  only  short  extracts  have  previously  been 
published,  was  compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1815.  It  is  a  book  of 
travels  in  the  making — a  hodge-podge  of  extracts  from  Moreau's  diary 
(the  original  of  which  has  disappeared),  of  letters  sent  and  received,  of 
observations  recorded  after  his  return  to  France,  and  of  facts  gathered 
from  American  newspapers  and  other  travellers.  The  result  is  literary 
chaos,  but  a  work  of  greater  value  to  the  historical  student  than  the 
usual  glib  traveller's  tale,  for  the  wheat  can  sometimes  be  separated  from 
the  chaff.  Moreau,  had  he  lived,  would  probably  have  rewritten  the 
whole  manuscript  for  publication;  Professor  Mims  has  wisely  refrained 
from  attempting  to  do  so  for  him. 

After  a  rough  voyage  of  119  days,  Moreau  landed  at  Norfolk,  re- 
mained there  two  months,  and  then  proceeded  to  New  York  via  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia.  His  powers  of  observation  make  the  account 
of  these  short  travels,  which  fill  half  the  book,  decidedly  worth  while. 
At  Princeton,  for  instance,  where  he  stopped  a  few  hours,  he  describes 
minutely  the  architecture  and  interior  arrangements  of  Nassau  Hall, 
pokes  fun  at  Rembrandt  Peale's  portrait  of  Washington  at  the  Battle  of 
Princeton,  and  notes  the  price  of  students'  board  and  washing. 

In  October,  1794,  Moreau  settled  down  in  Philadelphia,  to  conduct  a 
French  press  and  book-shop.  The  latter  and  most  valuable  half  of  the 
Voyage  is  devoted  to  his  residence  there.  This  part  of  the  book  is  a 
source  of  the  first  importance  for  American  society  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Other  travellers  of  the  period — Liancourt,  Weld, 
Brissot,  Michaux,  Volney — have  described  regions  where  Moreau  never 
penetrated,  and  have  left  impressions  of  American  life  as  a  whole.  Some 
of  them  mixed  in  the  "  Republican  Court ",  to  which  Moreau  was  not 
admitted — he  was  refused  a  ticket  to  the  "  birthnight  ball  "  on  the  ground 
of  being  a  shopkeeper.  But  Moreau  alone  has  recorded  the  life  of  the 
solid  Philadelphia  bourgeoisie,  with  which  he  associated  for  three  years. 
His  love  for  detail,  and  his  somewhat  salacious  curiosity  have  led  him 
to  make  interesting  observations  on  intimate  subjects  that  are  usually 
passed  over  by  contemporary  writers,  and  considered  beneath  their 
dignity  by  historians.     He  comments  on  the  habits  of  American  women 
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with  brutal  frankness ;  he  gives  the  price  of  every  imaginable  commodity 
and  service,  from  peaches  (five  a  penny)  to  an  accouchement  ($12.50). 
The  book  must  be  used  with  caution,  however;  Moreau's  credulousness 
being  shown  by  such  statements  as  "  Les  chiens  des  Etats  unis  sont 
sujets  aux  maladies  syphillitiques  "  (p.  353). 

Moreau's  shop  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  emigres  in  Philadelphia, 
and  his  Voyage  is  a  valuable  source  for  their  life  in  America.  It  ha* 
already  been  drawn  upon  by  French  writers  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  some  interesting  side-lights  on  Talleyrand,  with  whom  Moreau  was 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  and  a  number  of  unpublished  letters  from 
him  after  his  return  to  France.  Moreau  himself  returned  to  France 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Act,  and  the  book  ends  with  an 
amusing  account  of  place-hunting  in  Paris. 

Since  there  are  no  acknowledged  canons  in  this  country  for  editing 
texts,  any  criticism  of  the  rules  Professor  Mims  has  adopted  would  be 
beside  the  mark.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  followed  his  own  standards 
consistently.  He  has  added  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Moreau, 
but  his  notes  and  index  are  meagre.  However,  he  has  amply  fulfilled 
his  "  primary  aim  "  of  making  this  interesting  manuscript  "  available  as 
a  historical  document"  (p.  vi). 

S.  E.  Morison. 

American  State  Trials:  a  Collection  of  the  Important  and  Interesting 
Criminal  Trials  which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  Beginning  of  our  Government  to  the  Present  Day.  By  John 
D.  Lawson,  LL.D.  Volume  I.  ( St.  Louis :  F.  H.  Thomas  Law 
Book  Company.     1914.     Pp.  xxxvi,  857.) 

The  series  of  which  this  book  is  the  beginning  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  scholars.  There  are  few  writings  more  interesting  than  the  reports 
of  testimony  and  speeches  at  trials.  There  are  none  of  more  value  to 
students  of  history,  not  only  the  history  of  politics,  but  constitutional 
history,  the  history  of  manners,  and  even  the  history  of  language.  In 
the  United  States  more  than  elsewhere  are  they  needed;  for  many  trials 
in  the  state  courts,  especially  in  cases  of  impeachment  and  those  arising 
from  the  claims  of  powers  by  executives  and  by  separate  legislative 
houses,  contain  precedents  of  great  value  for  national  crises  that  may 
hereafter  arise.  There  are  none  more  hard  to  find.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  most  copies  of  them  are  soon  de- 
stroyed. Few  libraries,  public  or  private,  contain  collections,  and  no 
bookseller  in  the  world,  so  far  as  careful  inquiry  can  ascertain,  makes  a 
specialty  of  dealing  in  them. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book  sent  us  for  review  is  that  the  testimony 
and  arguments  are  printed  in  full,  without  that  condensation  or  rhe- 
torical embellishment  which  we  ordinarily  find  in  such  reports.  The 
editor  is  well  qualified  for  his  task.     The  long  list  of  appointments  to 
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positions  of  more  or  less  importance  that  he  has  held  was  a  superfluous 
addition  to  his  preface.  He  is  well  known  to  ths  profession  as  the 
author  of  at  least  two  valuable  treatises  upon  subjects  previously 
neglected  and  as  the  successor  to  Judge  Thompson  in  the  editorship  of 
the  American  Law  Review.  His  additions  to  the  text  are  useful  and 
upon  the  whole  well  executed.  Although  some  of  the  platitudes  in  the 
introductions  might  have  been  spared  the  reader,  the  bibliographical  and 
biographical  notes  show  study  and  are  useful.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  trial  of  Levi  Weeks,  where  he  collects  a  number  of  maga- 
zine articles,  with  which  most  readers — even  most  students — are  not 
familiar,  about  the  anecdote,  with  the  hero  sometimes  Burr  and  at  others 
Hamilton,  of  a  case  where  both  were  counsel  and  one  of  them  is  said 
to  have  cleared  the  accused  by  placing  a  candle  before  the  face  of  a 
leading  witness  for  the  prosecution  and  charging  him  with  the  murder. 
That  the  truth  of  the  story  is  exploded  does  not  seem  to  us,  as  it  does  to 
Mr.  Lawson,  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  stenographer's  report  of  what 
occurred.  Although  this  shows  that  no  such  express  denunciation  was 
made,  at  least  loud  enough  to  be  reported,  it  does  appear  that  a  candle 
was  placed  by  the  face  of  this  witness  and  another  asked  if  he  could 
identify  the  former  as  connected  with  a  suspicious  circumstance,  which 
it  was  sought  to  prove  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The  denuncia- 
tion may  have  been  made  by  gesture  or  by  the  tone  of  the  voice.  The 
report  shows  that  there  was  some  substantial  foundation  for  the  story. 

It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  series  if,  in  subsequent 
volumes  at  least,  the  editor  should  append  a  few  collections  of  sub- 
sequent authorities  upon  points  of  law  concerning  which  he  reports  the 
rulings.  Head-notes  stating  the  rulings  on  questions  of  law,  such  as 
are  in  the  second  English  series  of  State  Trials,  might,  perhaps,  also  be 
of  some  aid. 

He  has  republished  a  number  of  Chandler's  Criminal  Trials  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  volumes  will  include  the  rest.  But  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  interesting  volume  of  Professor  Wharton, 
entitled  American  State  Trials,  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  which  will  probably  outlive  all  the  other  writings  of 
that  learned  and  genial  scholar  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  equalled,  for 
he  had,  besides  the  advantages  due  to  his  own  intellectuality,  the  posses- 
sion of  many  traditions  not  previously  recorded  concerning  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  the  phrase 
"  sharper  than  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  "  first  originated,  and  he  used  them 
in  a  manner  that  has  always  been  a  delight  to  his  readers. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  present  work  is  that  its  contents  appear  to 
have  been  selected  rather  for  the  publisher's  prospectus  to  show  to  what 
different  classes  the  series  will  appeal,  than  for  the  convenience  of  the 
readers  or  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  author,  who,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
preferred  more  symmetry  and  logic  in  the  arrangement.  The  trials  are 
not  inserted  chronologically,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  series  of  the  English 
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State  Trials  and  in  Chandler's  and  Dr.  Wharton's  books.  The  first  is 
that  of  Levi  Weeks,  in  1800,  for  murder,  the  last  that  of  Paterick 
Blake,  in  181 6,  for  another  murder.  Between  them  are  scattered  with- 
out system  those  of  different  dates,  varying  from  the  trial  of  the 
Quakers,  in  1659,  for  returning  to  Massachusetts  after  their  banish- 
ment, to  that  of  Vallandigham  before  a  military  commission,  in  1863,  for 
treason.  They  are  not  classified  according  to  subjects.  They  range 
from  cases  of  murder,  with  which  the  book  begins  and  ends,  and  which 
are  distributed  among  the  intervening  pages,  to  one  upon  the  charge  of 
opening  and  publishing  a  letter,  and  include  assault  and  battery,  libel, 
enticement  to  prostitution,  witchcraft,  embezzlement,  piracy,  arson,  con- 
tempt, and  sedition. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the  editor  had  imitated  Howell  and 
published  the  cases  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  collections 
of  his  predecessors,  supplemented  by  his  own  notes,  and  trials  omitted 
by  them  which  he  considered  worthy  of  addition. 

Roger  Foster. 

Trans- Atlantic  Historical  Solidarity.  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms,  1913.  By 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press. 
1913-     Pp.  184O 

The  title  of  this  volume  will  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  cataloguers 
and  card-indexers,  and  even  the  table  of  contents  will  afford  but  scant 
comfort  to  the  uninitiated.  The  preface,  however,  explains  the  title. 
The  author  there  records  the  substance  of  an  interesting  conversation 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Bryce,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  raised 
the  question  as  to  the  enduring  historical  importance  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Bryce,  it  should  be  noted,  has  since  disclaimed  the 
emphasis  which  Mr.  Adams  has  given  to  certain  views  advanced  in  that 
conversation,  and  Mr.  Adams  will  in  some  future  publication  give 
prominence  to  the  disclaimer. 

Addressed  to  an  English  audience,  these  lectures  were  designed  to 
emphasize  those  issues  of  the  Civil  War  which  the  writer  deems  of 
first-class  historical  significance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  these 
he  holds  there  were  three:  first,  the  issue  of  American  nationality; 
secondly,  that  of  slavery;  and  thirdly,  that  of  democracy. 

In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Adams  maintains  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  a  modus  vivendi,  that  it, was  "both  theoretically  and 
avowedly  based  on  a  metaphysical  abstraction — the  idea  of  a  divided 
sovereignty — in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that,  when  a  final  issue  is 
presented — when,  so  to  speak,  the  push-of-pike  comes — sovereignty  does 
not  admit  of  division  ".  The  question  of  sovereignty  is  really  a  question 
of  ultimate  allegiance,  and  allegiance  is  in  turn  a  question  of  citizen- 
ship.    The  right  to  determine  citizenship,  Mr.  Adams  asserts,  was  left 
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with  the  states.  "  Ultimate  allegiance  was,  therefore,  due  to  the  State 
which  denned  and  conferred  citizenship,  not  to  the  central  organization 
which  accepted  as  citizens  whomsoever  a  State  pronounced  to  be  such." 
So  much  for  the  original  right  of  secession,  but  the  attempt  to  put  it  into 
action  as  late  as  i860,  he  holds,  was  "  revolution  theoretically  legal ". 

In  the  second  lecture  Mr.  Adams  undertakes  to  show  that  the  Con- 
federacy staked  everything  on  its  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  cotton  and 
that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  not  determined  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg but  in  England,  in  the  Lancashire  cottonspinning  district  and  in 
Downing  Street. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  writer  waives  all  possibility  of  the  scientific 
writing  of  history  before  the  claims  of  the  Goddess  of  Fortune.  He 
holds  that  when  the  great  diplomatic  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  arrived  the 
issue  turned  on  a  question  of  personal  pique.  Lord  Palmerston's  jeal- 
ousy of  Gladstone,  aroused  by  the  latter's  Newcastle  speech  of  October 
7,  1862,  caused  the  British  ministry  to  delay  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  interpretation  of 
history.  Several  things  happened  between  Palmerston's  correspondence 
with  Russell  in  regard  to  recognition,  September  14-17,  and  the  date  set 
for  the  cabinet  meeting,  October  23,  to  take  action  thereon.  The  battle 
of  Antietam  was  fought  September  17  and  two  days  later  General  Lee 
retired  across  the  Potomac.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  this  success  to 
issue  his  preliminary  proclamation  of  emancipation,  September  22.  Had 
General  Lee  maintained  himself  north  of  the  Potomac  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  proclamation  would  not  have  been  forthcoming,  and  the  British 
cabinet  would  in  all  probability  have  decided  on  recognition  and  ultimate 
intervention.  Thus  the  battle  of  Antietam  rather  than  Gladstone's 
speech  was  the  turning-point  in  the  contest. 

In  the  fourth  lecture  Mr.  Adams  advances  his  well-known  views  of 
Lee  and  claims  for  him  a  place  in  the  quartette  of  world-famous  Ameri- 
cans, the  other  three  being  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lincoln. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  which  this  volume  is  made  up 
has  been  published  by  the  author  in  the  form  of  essays  and  addresses, 
it  has  here  been  kneaded  over,  so  to  speak,  and  put  in  more  permanent 
literary  form.  No  American  writer  appreciates  more  keenly  than  Mr. 
Adams  the  dramatic  force  of  history,  and  none  is  more  successful  in 
separating  and  appropriating  those  elements  of  an  historical  situation 
which  are  of  permanent  human  interest.  He  combines  in  a  remarkable 
degree  historical  imagination,  strong  analysis,  and  convincing  logic. 
The  present  volume  has  all  the  features  of  his  best  style. 

John   H.   Latane. 

Thomas  Ritchie:  a  Study  in  Virginia  Politics.     By  Charles  Henry 
Ambler,  Ph.D.      (Richmond,  Virginia:  Bell  Book  and  Stationary 
Company.     191 3.     Pp.  303,  xvi.) 
Professor    Ambler's    book    on    Ritchie,    editor    of    the    Richmond 
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Enquirer  from  1804  to  1845,  is  a  worthy  supplement  to  his  Sectionalism 
in  Virginia,  ijj6  to  1861,  which  was  published  in  igio.  It  differs, 
however,  from  the  earlier  book  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  internal 
party  history,  a  complicated  subject  which  is  made  to  hang  around  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  political  agents.  "  Father 
Ritchie  ",  as  he  was  called  both  in  admiration  and  in  ridicule,  served  his 
political  apprenticeship  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Madison;  he  was  a 
well-established  force  in  the  days  of  Monroe  and  Adams;  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  dominant  Republican  junto  in  the  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  periods.  He  witnessed  the  triumph  and  the  decay  of  the  Vir- 
ginia hegemony.  It  was  a  passion  of  his  life  that  his  state  should 
continue  to  play  the  part  it  played  during  his  early  career,  a  passion  for 
which  he  sacrificed  consistency  many  times  in  his  life.  To  follow  his 
course  is,  therefore,  to  see  how  Virginia  struggled  to  maintain  her  in- 
fluence among  the  states  as  well  as  to  observe  her  many  cross-currents 
of  politics.  Considered  from  this  double  point  of  view  Professor 
Ambler's  book  puts  the  student  of  American  history  under  deep  obliga- 
tions. The  author  has  worked  in  an  entirely  new  field.  His  book 
shows  that  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  facts  and  in  trying  to  utilize 
them  all  he  has  multiplied  details ;  but  this  is  a  thing  the  student  who  is 
looking  for  material  will  easily  forgive.  The  sane  manner  in  which 
deductions  are  drawn  is  as  commendable  as  the  evident  mastery  of  the 
subject.  One  lays  down  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  sound  original  historical  composition. 

One  lays  it  down,  also,  with  the  assurance  that  Ritchie  was  not  an 
able  leader  of  men.  Though  admitted  to  the  junto  that  directed  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state,  he  was  not  its  greatest  member.  Nor 
was  there  a  man  in  the  group' worthy  of  the  task  of  directing  the 
course  of  the  state  which  sought  to  be  the  representative  of  the  other 
states  in  the  South.  He  was  the  interpreter  rather  than  the  leader  of 
movements.  He  understood  the  plain  people  of  his  state.  Better  than 
some  of  his  contemporaries  he  knew  the  influence  of  the  people  of  the 
western  counties.  He  was  a  political  weathercock,  and  sometimes  he 
went  awry  and  told  falsely  the  direction  of  the  wind.  He  was  not 
above  shifting  his  position,  if  he  thought  the  wind  was  going  to  change. 

Ritchie's  worst  trial  was  to  keep  Virginia  true  to  the  Democratic 
party  when  Van  Buren  became  its  leader.  Jackson  had  been  powerful 
through  the  strong  support  of  the  western  farmers,  and  his  prestige 
carried  bis  successor  through  the  election.  But  trouble  came  at  once. 
Van  Buren  decided  to  maintain  the  specie  circular,  although  there  was  a 
strong  combination  of  state  banks  to  have  it  repealed.  Virginia  had  a 
powerful  state  bank,  and  Ritchie  was  under  obligation  to  it.  Rives,  of 
Virginia,  was  a  leader  of  the  movement  to  repeal,  while  Thomas  H. 
Benton  was  leader  of  the  opposite  side,  and  kept  crying  out  for  specie 
money.  Ritchie  believed  that  the  majority  of  Virginians  would  support 
their  state  bank,  and  he  followed  Rives.    His  enemies  said  it  was  because 
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he  was  in  debt  to  the  bank.  The  result  was  defeat  for  Rives  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  humiliation  for  Ritchie.  The  former  never  recovered  his 
position  in  the  party,  but  Ritchie  was  soon  on  his  feet  again,  and  be- 
came a  strong  supporter  of  the  subtreasury  scheme. 

In  1845  F.  P.  Blair  had  outlived  his  usefulness  as  a  party  editor. 
He  had  defended  Van  Buren  so  vigorously  that  he  offended  the  anti- 
Van  Buren  faction,  who  were  now  in  support  of  Polk.  They  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  veteran  editor  of  The  Globe,  and  spoke  so  earnestly 
that  even  Jackson  advised  Blair  to  yield.  The  Globe  was  purchased, 
its  name  changed  to  The  Union,  and  Ritchie  went  to  Washington  to 
become  its  editor.  He  was  sixty-six  years  old  and  not  the  man  he  once 
was,  but  he  was  the  one  prominent  editor  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  followers  of  Calhoun  and  the  followers  of  Van  Buren. 

Those  who  think  that  party  history  should  never  descend  to  a  con- 
sideration of  party  intrigue  will  be  displeased  with  the  book  under 
review.  There  was  never  a  time  in  our  political  history  when  men 
supplanted  one  another  by  more  deviously  playing  the  game  of  per- 
sonal intrigue.  To  ignore  it  is  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  era.  In 
an  age  of  intrigue  we  must  study  intrigue.  Moreover,  the  secret  springs 
of  action  make  an  attractive  story  when  unfolded.  The  intimate  knowl- 
edge one  carries  away  after  examining  them  is  worth  more  than  much 
of  what  we  consider  the  larger  currents  of  the  time.  To  learn  how  the 
political  machine  clicked  in  the  thirties  is  to  know  how  it  clicks  in  the 
year  1914.  When  the  consideration  of  political  manipulation  is  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  good  judgment,  as  in  Professor  Ambler's  book,  it 
is  a  legitimate  phase  of  political  history. 

The  sources  on  which  the  author  has  relied  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  files  of  The  Enquirer,  and  manuscript  collections  left  by  Ritchie  and 
his  contemporaries.  Among  the  latter  a  notable  thing  is  the  diary  of 
John  B.  Floyd.  The  rich  material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been 
used  in  a  selective  way.  A  few  letters  of  Ritchie  are  printed  either  in 
entirety  or  in  long  extracts.  They  are  not  remarkable.  "  Father 
Ritchie",  whose  editorials  were  so  biting  when  he  wished  to  make  them 
such,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  diffuse  and  inconsequential  letters  to 
his   friends.     The  volume  is  well  printed  and  there  is  an  ample  index. 

John  Spencer  Bassett. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  Year 
ipu.  Volume  II.  Correspondence  of  Robert  Toombs,  Alex- 
ander H,  Stevens,  and  Howell  Cobb.  Edited  by  Ulrich  B.  Phil- 
lips, Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of 
Michigan.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1913. 
Pp.  759-) 

The  title  of  this  important  volume  is  unfortunate.  The  whole  cor- 
respondence  is  not  assembled  but  only   that  portion   not   hitherto   pub- 
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lished — somewhat  more  than  half  the  entire  mass  calendared  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips.  The  calendar  of  the  whole  opens  the  collection,  but 
with  one  exception  the  letters  hitherto  published  are  not  reprinted.  In 
seeking  for  new  letters  the  editor  has  located  five  important  manuscript 
collections.  From  all  these  he  has  drawn,  as  well  as  from  scattered 
minor  sources.  His  thorough  search  has  convinced  him  that  no  im- 
portant items  now  remain  unlocated.  The  earliest  date  of  the  new 
letters  is  1844;  the  latest,  1882. 

In  criticizing  such  a  collection,  the  first  question  of  course  is — does 
it  complete  the  body  of  surviving  data?  When  a  workman  as  able  and 
conscientious  as  Professor  Phillips  reports  that  the  field  has  been  fully 
explored,  we  need  say  no  more. 

"A  principal  purpose  of  the  editor",  as  stated  in  his  preface,  "has 
been  to  enable  the  student  to  put  himself  in  the  places  of  these  men 
and  see  current  affairs  of  their  time  through  their  eyes.  To  this  end  a 
large  number  of  letters  written  by  other  contemporaries  to  one  or 
another  of  the  trio  has  been  included  in  this  volume."  Here  the  editor 
sets  himself  a  more  delicate,  if  less  arduous,  task  even  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  manuscripts.  Once  we  depart  from  the  strict  logic  of 
■collection,  once  we  determine  to  be  "  illuminative  "  through  selection  or 
rejection  of  data,  we  commit  ourselves  to  that  perilous  way  of  the 
broader  view  which  in  the  right  hands  is  the  best  of  all  but  in  others 
leadeth  to  destruction.  However,  no  critic  with  a  ghost  of  the  sense  of 
humor  will  venture  to  be  dogmatic  in  so  delicate,  so  impressionistic,  a 
matter.  Enough  to  say  that  of  several  letters  "written  by  other  con- 
temporaries "  and  here  printed  there  will  be  two  opinions  as  to  whether 
they  are  genuinely  relevant. 

Inevitably  these  fragments  suffer  from  the  limitation  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  collections  frankly  supplemental  of  others  previously  pub- 
lished. Except  when  previous  publication  has  been  very  slight,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  later  collection — the  homecoming  of  history's  "  lost, 
strayed,  or  stolen  " — to  transcend  the  character  of  marginalia.  In  the 
present  instance  a  good  sample  of  its  average  value  is  the  group  of 
seven  letters,  January-May,  1854,  that  contain  its  contribution  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Surely,  as  a  sequence  they  are 
desultory;  in  detail,  while  interesting  they  can  scarcely  be  called  im- 
portant. On  the  other  hand,  now  and  then  a  group  of  letters  has 
sufficient  unity  to  enable  them  to  stand  by  themselves  and  fix  attention 
like  a  vivid  patch  of  original  color  in  the  midst  of  a  wrecked  picture. 
Perhaps  the  best  instance  is  the  group  of  forty-three  that  extend  from 
September  15,  1850,  to  December  10,  1851.  In  these  are  reflected  that 
"  Constitutional  Union "  movement,  in  Georgia,  following  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  which  in  Professor  Phillips's  opinion  saved  the  Union 
from  immediate  disruption.  This  view,  ably  argued  in  his  Life  of 
Robert  Toombs,  may,  or  may  not,  take  its  place  among  the  dogmas  of 
historical  criticism,  but  it  is  illuminated  very  strikingly  by  these  forty- 
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three  letters.     And  here  it  is  a  pleasure   to  observe  that  the  tact  in 
selection  is  admirable.     Not  a  letter  could  be  spared. 

Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  volume  is  the  Confederate 
part.  Here  the  silences  are  notable.  Nothing  is  added  to  what  we 
know  already  of  the  Secession  movement;  no  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Confederate  presidential  election;  nor  on  the  contentions 
relative  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities;  nor  on  the  problems  of  the 
government.  The  value  of  this  portion  is  chiefly  in  touches  of  char- 
acter and  in  this  respect  the  letters  of  Toombs  are  far  the  most  dis- 
tinctive. Unfortunately,  the  character  revealed  lacks  balance  His  tone 
too  often  is  both  querulous  and  cocksure.  As  an  amateur  general,  he  is 
bitterly  jealous  of  the  West  Pointers.  Though  his  quarrel  with  Davis 
is  not  narrated,  the  results  of  it  soon  appear.  The  President  of  the 
Confederacy  becomes  "that  Scoundrel  Jeff  Davis"  (December  1,  1862) 
and  a  "false  and  hypocritical  wretch"   (March  2,  1863). 

However,  it  is  in  this  venom  over  Davis  that  perhaps  is  preserved — 
like  the  traditional  fly  in  the  amber — a  positive  detail  of  Confederate 
history.  Though  the  anti-Davis  Georgians — Toombs,  Stephens,  and 
Joseph  E.  Brown — Cobb  having  taken  the  other  side — are  forever 
reassuring  each  other  of  their  hatred  of  Davis,  they  never  let  fall  any 
hint  of  co-operation  with  anti-Davis  leaders  in  other  states.  Here  is  a 
curious  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  telling  in  its  small  way  against 
the  theory  of  a  concerted  opposition  to  the  President. 

N.  W.   Stephenson. 

War  Time  in  Manila.  By  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.S.N. 
(Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  1913.  Pp.  276.) 
Appreciation  of  Admiral  Fiske's  narrative  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  form  in  which  individual  readers  prefer  to  take  their  dose  of 
history.  Here  is  no  bald  official  statement  of  facts;  no  trained  writer's 
story  to  newspaper  or  magazine ;  no  product  of  a  painstaking  historian. 
It  is  a  rambling  tale  of  personal  experiences  and  observations,  in  fact, 
quite  emphatically  personal,  almost  as  much  so  as  Pepys's  Diary.  The 
writer  explains  this  in  his  preface,  by  stating  that  the  book  is  made  up 
mainly  of  extracts  from  letters  written,  at  the  time,  to  his  mother. 
So  much  of  the  book  is  pleasantly  readable  that  it  seems  ungracious 
to  criticize  its  lack  of  literary  construction  and  coherence,  its  evidence 
of  limited  sense  of  literary  proportion  and  perspective,  and  its  numerous 
petty  errors  in  spelling  and  in  names.  It  makes  no  real  difference  to 
the  general  reader,  whose  purpose  in  reading  is  entertainment  rather 
than  information,  that  the  writer  calls  the  Filipino  beast  of  burden  a 
"  carabou "  instead  of  a  carabao,  that  he  calls  a  caramata  a  "  cara- 
metta",  that  he  shows  the  Sultana  of  Sulu  chewing  "beetle"  instead  of 
betel,  that  in  his  hands  Captain  Dapray  becomes  "  Dupray  ",  or  that  the 
vessel  convoyed  to  Siassi  and  Bongao  was  the  Bolinao  and  not  the 
"  Buchuan  ".  A  considerable  list  of  such  trifling  errors  might  be  noted, 
but  they  are  of  no  vital  importance  in  a  book  of  this  character. 
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As  a  contribution  to  history,  the  book  presents  little  or  nothing  that 
is  new,  and  it  deals  only  incidentally  with  some  of  the  more  important 
movements  of  the  navy  in  Manila  Bay  in  1898.  There  are  perhaps 
many  who  will  regard  some  of  the  writer's  opinions  as  rather  heretical. 
For  instance,  he  sees  in  Admiral  Dewey's  famous  victory  more  indica- 
tion of  Spanish  error  of  judgment  than  of  superior  American  skill  and 
valor.  He  says  that  "  if  the  Spaniards  had  placed  their  fleet  where  it 
would  have  been  supported  by  Manila's  guns  (the  shore  batteries)  they 
would  have  sunk  every  American  ship ".  To  a  similar  cause  he  at- 
tributes the  comparatively  easy  victory  of  the  American  troops  on 
shore.  Thus,  he  states  that  the  Spanish  captain-general,  with  13,000 
disciplined  troops,  "allowed  10,000  American  troops  to  land  in  open 
barges,  within  range  of  his  artillery,  without  firing  a  shot;  and  he 
waited  until  they  had  built  good  intrenchments,  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  Fort  San  Antonio,  before  he  made  it  at  all  inconvenient  for  them  ". 
He  reaches  the  conclusion,  in  which  many  military  and  naval  men  will 
concur,  that  if  military  power  depended  upon  guns  and  fortifications 
and  ships  alone,  "Manila  would  not  have  been  taken,  and  the  little 
American  fleet  would  have  been  disastrously  repulsed". 

But  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  readable,  and  that  appears 
to  be  its  principal  purpose.  It  gives  the  reader  little  glimpses  of  life 
aboard  vessels,  with  which  few  are  familiar;  gives  little  sketches  of 
battles  on  shore;  gives  a  picture  of  a  little  gunboat,  and  another  of  a 
clumsy  monitor,  in  struggle  with  a  stormy  sea;  and  takes  us  into  strange 
ports  which  few  of  us  visit.  Here  and  there,  a  paragraph  borders  on 
the  highly  dramatic,  as  does  the  description  of  the  night  march  of  the 
regiment  past  the  Hotel  Oriente,  and  there  are,  scattered  throughout  the 
pages,  touches  of  both  pathos  and  humor. 

Albert  G.  Robinson. 


MINOR   NOTICES 

Lcxiquc  dc  Geographic  Ancienne.  Par  Maurice  Besnier,  Professeur 
a  l'Universite  de  Caen.  Avec  une  Preface  de  R.  Cagnat,  Membre  de 
l'lnstitut,  Professeur  au  College  de  France.  [Nouvelle  Collection  a 
l'Usage  des  Classes,  XXX.]  (Paris,  C.  Klincksieck,  1914,  pp.  xvii, 
893.)  This  useful  little  volume,  by  a  scholar  already  well  known  for 
such  interesting  books  as  Les  Catacombes  de  Rome,  hardly  needed  to 
be  vouched  for  by  Cagnat.  A  pendant  to  Goyau's  Chronologie,  it  gives 
with  succinctness  (which  is  greater  in  the  case  of  well-known  places) 
under  each  place  a  reference  to  the  Atlas  Antiquus  of  van  Kempen,  its 
modern  name,  its  history  and  development,  a  statement  as  to  whether 
there  are  ruins,  and  finally  the  most  important  references  to  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  to  inscriptions  in  the  CIG.,  1G.,  and  CIL.,  and  to  Head's 
Historia  Numorum  for  coins.  At  the  end  is  a  convenient  table  of 
modern  names.     The  information  exists  in  other  larger  dictionaries,  like 
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those  of  Smith,  Pauly,  De-Vit,  Pape,  in  Kiepert,  and  elsewhere;  but  the 
student  of  ancient  history  can  here  quickly  find  a  concise  account. 
Many  names,  including  all  geographical  divisions,  such  as  tribes  and 
demes,  are  omitted.  Though  most  of  the  other  omissions,  like  those  of 
Nesus  and  Teutlussa  and  Messa  in  the  Cyrenaica,  are  unimportant, 
students  of  the  Persian  Wars  will  certainly  consider  serious  that  of  the 
island  Psyttaleia;  and  the  student  of  Asia  Minor  misses  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  Attoudda,  and  many  others.  No  references  are  given  to  im- 
portant monographs  on  particular  places,  where  one  can  find  more 
detailed  information,  such  as  Magoffin's  Praeneste,  Hasluck's  Cyzicus, 
Robinson's  Sinope,  etc.  References  for  inscriptions  are  very  incom- 
plete; so  for  Sinope,  Cyrene,  and  Sardis,  none  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology ;  for  Priene,  Magnesia,  Pergamum,  Ephesus,  Delphi, 
none  to  the  volumes  of  inscriptions  from  these  places.  For  Lesbus 
why  refer  to  the  antiquated  CIG.,  2166  ft".,  instead  of  IG.,  XII.  2? 
For  Delus  we  already  have  IG.,  XL  2.  Why  mention  Terpander, 
Sappho,  Hellanicus,  Theophrastus,  and  not  Alcaeus  under  Lesbus? 
Why  refer  to  excavations  at  Pergamum,  Miletus,  Priene,  Delphi,  Delus, 
Epidaurus,  but  not  to  the  American  excavations  at  Eretria,  Corinth, 
Cyrene,  and  Sardis,  where  there  are  no  remains  to-day  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  ruins  have  not  been  covered  by  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  Hermus,  but  by  earthquakes  and  earth  washed  down  from  the 
Acropolis  and  by  the  Pactolus,  where  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis,  which  has  now  been  completely  excavated? 
Why  not  refer  to  Furtwangler's  excavations  at  Aegina,  to  Wiegand's  at 
Samos,  to  Herzog's  at  Cos,  to  Halbherr's  at  Gortyna,  and  to  Hogarth's 
important  excavation  of  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus,  which  Besnier 
says  was  excavated  by  Wood,  1863-1874?  A  book  of  this  kind  neces- 
sarily has  many  misprints,  such  as  the  placing  of  Abonotichus  to  the 
east  instead  of  the  west  of  Sinope,  and  "  Arocorinthus "  for  Acroco- 
rinthus  (p.  234),  as  well  as  wrong  references,  which  it  is  useless  to 
tabulate.  But  there  should  not  be  as  many  in  one  section  as  under 
Tibur,  where  we  have  Catullus,  XLII.  for  XLIV.;  Tac.  Ann.,  XIV. 
12,  for  XIV.  22;  Ptol.,  III.  i.  58,  for  54;  CIL.,  XIV.  494  for  495. 

David  M.   Robinson. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  Third  Series,  volume 
VII.  (London,  the  Society,  1913,  pp.  vii,  261.)  The  current  volume  of 
Transactions  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  in  interest  or  importance  in  the 
first  rank  of  those  issued  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  The  address 
of  the  president,  Archdeacon  Cunningham,  treats  of  the  gilds  and  trade 
incorporations  of  the  Scottish  towns,  with  some  reference  also  to  Eng- 
lish towns.  He  adds  an  interesting  appendix  on  medieval  architectural 
designing,  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  working  design 
was  more  often  a  model  than  a  drawing.  Professor  Firth  reviews  the 
development  of   the   study  of  the  seventeenth   century,   from   histories 
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that  are  almost  contemporary  down  to  Gardiner,  including  also  a  sketch 
of  the  increasing  publication  of  sources  during  the  same  period.  Mr. 
C.  K.  Webster  describes  the  leading  part  which  Castlereagh  played  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish- 
Saxon  question,  with  long  excerpts  from  the  despatches  which  passed 
between  him  and  the  cabinet  at  home.  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Green  also  discusses 
the  diplomacy  of  Castlereagh  with  reference  to  the  conference  of  1822,  so 
closely  associated  with  the  original  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  shows  that  the  collapse  of  British  diplomacy  at  Verona  was 
not  due  to  any  fault  of  Castlereagh's.  Mr.  Alfred  Anscombe,  whose 
studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  chronology  are  well  known,  carries  back  the 
pedigree  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  therefore  of  King  Harold,  to  "  the  right 
line  of  Cerdic ",  tracing  it  to  King  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfred. 
The  names  of  two  generations  in  the  line,  the  grandson  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  king,  are  wanting,  but  the  evidence  seems  notwith- 
standing to  make  the  pedigree  highly  probable.  Mr.  V.  B.  Redstone 
has  collected  a  good  many  facts  as  to  the  use  of  mercenaries  and  the 
movements  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  they  are  presented  in  somewhat  unorganized 
form.  Professor  James  F.  Willard,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  gives 
the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  history  of  those  forms  of  medieval  taxa- 
tion which  are  known  as  fifteenths  and  tenths,  especially  between  1290 
and  1332.  The  paper  is  chiefly  descriptive,  giving  most  detail  on  the 
method  and  content  of  assessments  and  on  the  evidence  of  corruption  on 
the  part  of  the  collectors.  It  is  made  clear  that  these  taxes  were  taxes 
on  personal  property  and  not  income  taxes,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
property  was  omitted  from  the  assessment,  and  that  bribery  and  pecula- 
tion were  general  and  almost  unconcealed.  The  assessment  of  1334  is 
that  which  becomes  permanent.  Mr.  Egerton  Beck  distinguishes  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Cross  (the  Crutched  Friars)  from  other  orders  and 
traces  the  history  of  their  introduction  into  England,  not  in  1244  as 
maintained  by  some  but  in  1248. 

Chartularium  Imolense.  By  S.  Gaddoni  and  G.  Zaccherini.  In  two 
volumes.  (Rome,  M.  Bretschneider,  1912,  pp.  xiii,  616;  xx,  531.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  documents  made  by  the  editors.  They  limited 
their  search  for  material  to  the  archives  located  in  Imola  and  selected 
therefrom  only  charters  issued  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century.  With 
a  field  thus  narrowed  they  secured  the  large  number  of  781  documents, 
of  which  two  date  from  the  tenth  century,  thirty-two  from  the  eleventh, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  twelfth.  About  fifty  of  the  documents  are 
grants  of  privileges  by  imperial,  papal,  and  other  authorities  to  the  town 
of  Imola  or  its  churches,  or  relate  to  ecclesiastical  causes,  municipal 
affairs,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  subjects;  the  remainder  are  grants  of 
land  and  wills  for  the  most  part  made  to  or  by  the  several  churches  of 
Imola.  Many  of  the  former  have  been  published  elsewhere,  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  latter  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 
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The  editors  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  local  patriotism  in  the  production 
of  these  volumes,  but  their  work  has  been  executed  in  accordance  with 
the  best  principles  of  cosmopolitan  scholarship.  The  documents  are 
printed  in  full.  Each  is  preceded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of 
the  contents  and  followed  by  notes  which  supply  the  necessary  critical 
apparatus.  The  documents  from  each  repository  are  grouped  together, 
in  order  that  those  relating  to  the  same  subject  may  not  be  separated, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  there  is  a  summary  of  all  the  docu- 
ments arranged  chronologically.  There  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
notaries  mentioned,  a  copious  index  of  names  and  places,  and  a  glossary 
of  words  and  forms  occurring  in  the  charters  not  to  be  found  in  the 
lexicons  of  Du  Cange  and  Forcellini.  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume 
there  are  photographic  reproductions  of  four  of  the  earliest  charters. 

W.  E.  Lunt. 

Le  Mouvcmcnt  Thcologique  du  XIIe  Steele:  £tudes,  Recherchcs  et 
Documents.  Par  J.  de  Ghellinck,  S.J.  (Paris,  Victor  Lecoffre,  1914, 
pp.  ix,  409.)  This  work  appeals  to  those  interested  in  the  history  of 
education  and  of  culture  in  the  Middle  Ages  no  less  than  to  the  pro- 
fessed theologians.  M.  Ghellinck  has  long  been  engaged  in  research  on 
the  history  of  the  sacraments  in  the  twelfth  century  and  has  been  com- 
pelled to  devote  much  attention  to  problems  of  literary  criticism  in 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  studies  in  this  field.  His  results  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  various  periodicals  and  these  articles  have 
been  subjected  to  thorough  revision,  supplied  with  an  elaborate  apparatus 
of  notes  and  references  dealing  with  the  whole  intellectual  movement 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  combined  into  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  history  of  these  aspects  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
their  antecedents.  The  author's  interest  centres  about  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard  as  summing  up  the  development  of  the  past  and  form- 
ing the  point  of  departure  for  the  theological  development  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  A  clear  resume  of  the  contributions  of  the  Carolingian 
renaissance  and  the  two  following  centuries  is  followed  by  a  full  and 
just  account  of  Abelard's  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  his  methods 
and  their  influence  on  the  Sentences.  The  work  of  the  Lombard  is  then 
considered  and  its  content,  method,  and  triumph  over  opposing  tend- 
encies of  the  time  described.  The  third  chapter  deals  fully  with  the 
little  known  canonist  Gandulph  of  Bologna  and  the  relation  of  his 
Sentences  to  those  of  Peter  Lombard,  especially  the  question  of  priority 
between  the  two.  M.  Ghellinck  proves  that  the  work  of  Peter  preceded 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  served  as  a  model  for  it.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  is  discussed  the  spread  of  John  of  Damascus's  writings  through 
the  West  and  their  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter  shows  the  relation  between  canon 
law  and  theology  and  the  mutual  assistance  they  rendered  in  solving 
the  great  intellectual  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  reconciliation  of 
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the  conflicting  authority  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  solution  of  this  problem 
as  worked  out  by  Abelard,  Gratian,  and  Peter  Lombard  that  forms  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  book.  The  exhaustive  references  and  citations 
make  it  a  storehouse  of  information  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
period. 

A.  C.  H. 

Diocesis  Wyntoniensis,  Registrum  Johannis  de  Pontissara.  Pars 
prima.  [The  Canterbury  and  York  Society,  part  XXXIII.]  (London, 
the  Society,  1913,  pp.  128.) 

Diocesis  Herefordensis,  Registrum  Thome  de  Charlton.  Edited  by 
William  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Hereford.  [The  Canterbury  and 
York  Society,  part  XXXIV.]      (London,  the  Society,  1913,  pp.  vii,  244.) 

Lincoln  Episcopal  Records  in  the  Time  of  Thomas  Cooper,  S.T.P., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.  D.  1571  to  A.  D.  1584.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Foster, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Vicar  of  Timberland  and  Canon  of  Lincoln.  [The  Canter- 
bury and  York  Society,  extra  part.]  (London,  the  Society,  1913,  1912- 
1913,  pp.  xxiv,  447.)  The  useful  records  of  medieval  bishops  are  con- 
tinued in  the  first  two  of  these  publications  of  the  Canterbury  and  York 
Society.  They  include  the  usual  instances  of  appointments,  dispensa- 
tions, ordinations,  grants  of  appropriation,  and  all  the  varied  judicial, 
administrative,  and  financial  activities  of  two  English  bishops  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  respectively.  Scarcely  an  aspect  of 
life  within  their  dioceses  fails  to  leave  its  record,  and  there  are  in 
addition  many  traces  of  their  relations  with  the  papal  centre  of  the 
Church. 

The  third  volume  is  published  as  an  extra  part  in  the  series  and 
differs  from  former  publications  of  this  society  and  from  most  episcopal 
registers  so  far  published  in  coming  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Not- 
withstanding the  interest  of  the  Reformation  period,  there  is  much  less 
documentary  material  concerning  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Church  avail- 
able than  there  is  for  earlier  centuries.  This  record  of  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  during  the  middle  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  therefore  all  the 
more  welcome.  It  is  the  first-fruits  of  an  agreement  for  exchange  of 
material  between  the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  and  the  Lincoln 
Record  Society.  Although  Bishop  Cooper  was  the  butt  of  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  scurrilous  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  moderate,  intelligent,  and  laborious  prelate,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Elizabethan  bishops.  The  two  libri  cleri  which  make  up  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  give  testimony  to  the  need  for  all 
the  efforts  of  the  bishop  to  lift  a  quite  appreciable  part  of  his  clergy 
to  any  respectable  degree  of  learning  or  piety.  The  volume  contains 
also  lists  of  admissions  and  ordinations,  transfers  of  advowsons,  resigna- 
tions, and  evidences  of  the  actual  working  of  the  Elizabethan  church 
system  in  the  entries  in  the  bishop's  register. 

E.  P.  C. 
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Magna  Carta:  a  Commentary  on  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction.  By  William  Sharp  McKechnie,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  D.Phil.,  Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University 
of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  (Glasgow,  James  MacLehose  and  Sons, 
1914,  pp.  xvii,  530.)  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work  which  we  now 
have  before  us, 

an  endeavor  has  been  made  [to  quote  the  words  of  the  author],  by 
severe  condensation,  to  find  room  .  .  .  for  whatever  seemed  relevant  and 
of  permanent  value  in  this  mass  of  new  material  [«'.  e.,  that  appearing 
since  the  first  edition  in  1905],  without  sacrificing  anything  of  impor- 
tance contained  in  the  first  edition.  ...  the  whole  work  has  been  recast; 
hardly  a  page,  either  of  Commentary  or  of  Historical  Introduction,  re- 
mains as  originally  written.  .  .  . 

The  new  material  will  be  found  mainly  (1)  in  the  portions  of  the 
Introduction  treating  respectively  of  scutages,  the  Coronation  Charter  of 
Henry  I.,  the  juridical  nature  of  Magna  Carta,  its  contemporary  and 
permanent  effects  on  constitutional  development,  its  reissues  by  Henry 
III.,  and  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "unknown  charter"  of  John;  and 
(2)  in  chapters  12,  13,  14,  18,  20,  25,  27,  34,  38,  39  and  61  of  the 
Commentary. 

Occasion  was  taken  in  the  review  of  the  first  edition  in  1905  (Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  XI.  137-138)  to  make  various  unfavorable 
criticisms;  e.  g.,  upon  the  lack  of  attention  shown  by  the  author  to  the 
American  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject;  the  neglect  of  Lieber- 
mann's  collation  of  the  texts  of  the  Coronation  Charter  of  Henry  I.; 
the  omission  of  the  definitive  edition  of  Magna  Carta  of  1225.  We  are 
now  happy  to  testify  that  these  strictures  no  longer  apply.  One  might 
to  be  sure  interpose  objections  here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
author's  treatment  of  Professor  Adams's  views  upon  the  omission  of 
tallage  in  ch.  xn. ;  but  as  a  whole  the  edition  is  much  improved  and  the 
author  deserves  congratulations  upon  his  successful  presentation  of  a 
difficult  subject. 

We  note,  in  closing,  that  the  Carnegie  Trustees  for  the  Universities 
of  Scotland  made  a  grant  towards  the  expenses  of  the  edition. 

Henry  L.  Cannon. 

Cartulairc  de  I'Sglise  Saint-Lambert  de  Liege.  Publie  par  fidouard 
Poncelet,  Conservateur  des  Archives  de  l'fitat  a  Mons.  Tome  V.  [Acad- 
emie  Royale  de  Belgique.]  (Brussels,  Kiessling  et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  764.) 
This  volume  contains  analyses  of  3487  documents  dating  from  1390  to 
:797,  eighteen  documents  printed  in  full,  and  a  copious  index  of  proper 
names.  The  rich  and  varied  materials  are  primarily  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  Liege,  but  also  cast  light  on  many  aspects  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  history  of  the  papacy,  France,  the  Empire,  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Flanders.  M.  Poncelet,  who  takes  up  the  editorial 
task  with  this  volume,  has  added  greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  col- 
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lection  by  the  utilization  of  several  sources  not  used  by  the  editors  of  the 
preceding  volumes.  Because  of  his  silence  with  regard  to  any  change, 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  intention  of  the 
former  editors  to  make  the  work  a  collection  of  the  now  scattered 
documents  which  once  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Liege  (I. 
xxvi-lii),  but  he  supplies  no  explanation  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  new  sources,  or  of  their  relations  to  the  sources  previously  used. 
The  new  editor  has  also  substituted  analyses  in  French  for  the  full 
texts  given  in  the  first  four  volumes.  Since  the  writer  of  this  notice  has 
been  unable  to  consult  the  originals,  he  cannot  judge  of  the  quality  of 
these  analyses.  In  quantity,  however,  they  vary  considerably.  Some 
documents  are  passed  by  with  a  bare  indication  of  the  nature  of  their 
contents.  Such  an  entry,  for  example,  as  "  Texte  du  serment  des 
chatelains,  batonniers,  allod'iaux,  du  costre  de  Liege,  des  fermeteurs " 
(3953).  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  analysis.  Whoever  might  be 
interested  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  would  still  have  to  refer  to  the 
original.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  work  is  a 
mere  inventory.  The  majority  of  the  analyses  may  be  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  in  other  works  edited  on  the  same  plan,  and  nearly  all 
documents  of  more  than  local  interest  are  thus  analyzed. 

W.  E.  Lunt. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex, 
1675-1677.  Edited  for  the  Royal  Historical  Society  by  Clement  Edwards 
Pike,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  [Camden,  Third  Series,  vol.  XXIV.]  (London,  the 
Society,  1913,  pp.  xv,  162.)  The  material  for  unravelling  the  tangled 
skein  of  Restoration  politics  is  slowly,  too  slowly,  finding  its  way  to 
print.  We  have  long  lacked  the  most  essential  matter  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  difficult  period  between  the  end  of  the  Second  Dutch  War 
and  the  Popish  Plot,  which  is  but  partially  supplied  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic;  scattered  contributions 
such  as  are  contained  in  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  Reports; 
and  the  collateral  evidence  of  such  publications  as  the  new  edition  of 
Burnet.  For  a  student  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  therefore,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  volume  of  Essex  Papers  is  a  particularly  welcome 
event,  however  he  may  regret  its  limitations.  Nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago  Mr.  Airy  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  what  was  known  as 
"Essex  Papers,  volume  I.,  1672-1679".  The  title,  as  everyone  who 
has  consulted  the  volume  knows,  was  misleading,  as  the  book  covered 
only  the  period  from  April,  1672,  to  April,  1675,  and  no  second  part  has 
ever  appeared.  This,  with  Essex's  letters  of  1675,  published  as  long 
ago  as  1770-1773  in  three  editions,  comprises  virtually  all  material 
accessible  in  print  from  the  letter-books  of  Arthur  Capel  which  cover 
the  years  1672-1677  (B.  M.,  Stowe  MSS.)  ;  and,  despite  the  statement 
of  the  present  editor  who  has  not  included  in  this  collection  the  1675 
letters  printed  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  volume  containing  them 
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is  not  usually  nor  easily  attainable.  Mr.  Pike  has  begun  his  labors  with 
the  unpublished  letters,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  April  2J,  1675,  and 
has  printed  a  selection  extending  to  June,  1677.  With  few  exceptions 
communications  relating  to  foreign  countries  have  been  omitted,  to- 
gether with  most  of  Sir  William  Temple's  correspondence,  chiefly 
referring  to  the  Xymwegen  negotiations — omissions  which  to  some 
minds  will  seem  peculiarly  tantalizing.  Nevertheless,  this  publication 
puts  at  our  disposal  a  considerable  amount  of  new  or  corroborative 
material,  the  intrigue  to  remove  Essex,  the  manoeuvres  of  Danby,  de- 
scribed from  two  very  opposite  points  of  view,  the  violent  disturbances 
in  Parliament  accompanying  the  first  set  engagements  between  the  newly 
organized  court  and  country  parties  over  the  issues  of  foreign  politics, 
and  the  quarrels  between  the  Houses,  together  with  much  material  for 
the  situation  and  administration  of  Ireland  at  this  time.  These  all  add 
to  our  comprehension  even  though  they  reveal  no  startling  new  facts, 
and  for  this  we  may  be  thankful.  Fortunately,  too,  Mr.  Pike's  concep- 
tion of  an  index  is  a  great  advance  on  that  of  Mr.  Airy,  and  though  we 
might  desire  considerable  expansion  of  many  notes  and  the  inclusion 
of  more  material,  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  this  book  and  hope  for  the 
speedy  appearance  of  Temple's  letters  whose  publication  in  some  form 
is  hinted  at  in  the  preface. 

W.  C.  Abbott. 

The  Quakers  in  Great  Britain  and  America:  the  Religions  and  Polit- 
ical History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  Seventeenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century.  By  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  LL.D.  (New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  London,  The  Neuner  Company,  1913,  pp.  669.)  Dr. 
Holder,  chiefly  a  writer  on  natural  history,  has  aimed  at  producing  a 
popularly  written,  well  illustrated,  condensed  history  of  Quakerism  as 
a  whole,  from  the  birth  of  George  Fox  to  the  present  time.  His  book 
has  interesting  illustrations  and  has  been  prepared  with  industry  and 
zeal;  but  it  is  not  marked  by  learning  or  by  insight,  or  an  orderly  pre- 
sentation, or  an  adequate  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  in  fact  a  hasty, 
amateurish,  and  uncritical  compilation. 

William  Godwin  (1/56-1836).  Par  Henri  Roussin.  (Paris,  Plon- 
Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1913,  pp.  vii,  336.)  In  this  monograph,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bergson,  M.  Roussin  undertakes  to  trace  the  subjective  mental 
development  of  Godwin.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence of  others  on  Godwin  or  the  influence  of  Godwin  on  the  writers 
who  came  after  him.  He  is  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover in  Godwin's  work  a  single  idea  that  is  original  with  him  (p.  167). 
The  author  merely  sets  for  himself  the  task  of  finding  out  why  Godwin 
should  have  rejected  other  ideas  and  have  accepted  those  that  were  set 
forth  in  Political  Justice.  The  explanation,  M.  Roussin  concludes,  lies 
in   the   fact   that   Godwin   carried   his   Calvinistic   Protestantism   to   its 
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logical  conclusion.  "  Godwin  is  a  logical  Protestant.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance that  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  lost  his  faith"  (p.  175).  In  other 
words,  M.  Roussin  believes,  without  troubling  himself  much  about  the 
difficulties  in  establishing  such  a  thesis,  that  the  anarchistic  doctrines  of 
Godwin  are  inherent  in  Calvinism.  The  French  Revolution,  therefore, 
had  no  further  influence  on  Godwin  than  to  stimulate  him  and  to  urge 
him  on  to  the  conclusions  latent  in  his  Protestant  beliefs. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  French  Revolution  played  this  limited 
part  in  shaping  Godwin's  views,  M.  Roussin  thought  it  worth  while  to 
include  in  his  study  a  chapter  on  England  and  the  French  Revolution. 
In  this  chapter  and  in  other  parts  of  the  book  as  well  the  author  gives 
evidence  of  a  decided  unfamiliarity  with  conditions  in  England  in  that 
period.  He  speaks  of  Burke,  for  example,  as  a  "  partisan  d'une  reforme 
electoral"  (p.  52).  Again,  he  boldly  asserts  that  Pitt  instigated  a  plot 
which  resulted  in  the  riots  at  Birmingham  in  1791,  a  view  to  which 
none  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  M.  Roussin  assents. 

M.  Roussin  seems  to  have  had  trouble  with  his  English  names. 
"  Greeve  "  appears  in  one  place  for  Greene  (p.  65),  and  one  wonders 
why  Sir  Philip  Francis  should  be  called  "Philippe"  (p.  53),  even  in  a 
French  monograph,  or  why  the  author  of  the  Utopia  should  appear  as 
"Morus"  (p.  169).  There  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason  why  the 
author  should  in  every  case  translate  the  names  of  the  English  political 
societies  to  which  he  refers.  But,  having  adopted  the  policy  of  trans- 
lating pretty  much  everything,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  excuse  for 
the  appearance  on  the  same  page  of  both  the  French  and  the  English 
versions  of  the  title  of  Godwin's  principal  work,  with  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  difference  except  the  author's  good  pleasure. 

William   Thomas   Laprade. 

Das  Bcfrciungsjahr  181 3:  aits  den  Aktcn  des  Geheimen  Staats- 
archivs.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  von  Pflugk-Harttung.  (Berlin, 
Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1913,  pp.  xix,  460.)  This  book  on 
1813  was  made  by  copying  excerpts  from  those  sections  of  the  Prussian 
archives  which  contain  reports  to  Hardenberg,  who  was  official  head  of 
numerous  departments,  and  from  reports  from  Bliicher's  headquarters, 
and  from  the  military  governments  between  Elbe  and  Vistula.  The  337 
letters,  reports,  reprints  from  newspapers,  etc.,  are  arranged  in  strictly 
chronological  order.  The  intention  to  emphasize  economic  conditions, 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  the  course  of  battles  and  campaigns,  is 
revealed,  not  by  the  arrangement,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  reader  can 
find  more  documents  on  these  topics.  Considering  the  want  of  system 
in  grouping  material  and  the  strict  limitation  to  the  archival  material 
from  certain  government  departments,  the  results  are  rather  better  than 
one  might  expect,  but  hardly  an  equivalent  for  the  labor  required  of  the 
general  reader  for  whom,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  book  is  intended. 
From  the  mass  of  undifferentiated  material  one  can  winnow  out  those 
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documents  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  people  in  1813.  It 
is  the  story  often  told  of  offers  of  money,  horses,  grain,  cloth  for  uni- 
forms, and  even  wedding  rings;  of  the  rush  to  arms  to  drive  out  the 
French,  girls  offering  to  enlist  (no.  55),  or  urged  by  zealous  patriots  to 
refuse  to  kiss  the  swains  who  do  not  fight  the  oppressor  (no.  37)  ;  the 
bishop  of  the  Moravians  offering  the  services  of  his  flock;  nobles  offer- 
ing to  raise  companies  and  asking  only  arms  and  governmental  support. 
The  picture  is  not  without  its  shadows,  e.  g.,  the  decree  against  the  ' 
father  who  would  not  let  his  son  enlist,  the  Westphalian  masses  waiting 
to  see  which  way  victory  inclined,  the  timidity  in  Berlin,  the  terrors  and 
alarms  at  the  merest  rumors  until  after  Leipzig.  There  are  interesting 
reports  on  the  fate  of  Liitzow's  corps  (nos.  149,  150,  153),  and  eleven 
documents  tell  in  a  fragmentary  way  the  story  of  Gross-Gorschen,  and 
thirteen  give  a  stirring  contemporary  picture  of  the  battle  in  and  around 
Leipzig.  The  most  vigorous  documents  are  from  the  pen  of  Bliicher. 
The  last  one  in  the  volume  reports  his  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Caub  and 
closes,  "  ich  muss  schlissen,  der  Schlaff  dringt  mit  gewald  uf  mich  ein  ". 
I  should  judge  that  Pflugk-Harttung  had  given  no  serious  attention 
to  the  questions  of  exclusion  and  arrangement,  but  had  rather  armed 
his  assistants  with  scissors  and  paste  and  then  let  them  exploit  the  great 
mass  of  material  upon  which  he  has  based  his  excellent  volumes  on  this 
period.  The  result  is  another  centennial  volume  on  1813  which  would 
have  been  twice  as  serviceable  if  it  had  been  half  as  bulky. 

Guy  Stanton  Ford.. 

La  Kerne  Hortense  en  Exil.  Par  Ch.  Gailly  de  Taurines.  (Paris, 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1914,  pp.  312.)  The  lives  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  will  always  appeal  to  those  who  like  their  history 
highly  seasoned.  The  fugacity  of  fortune  is  so  well  exemplified  in 
them  that  the  most  impenitent  moralist  is  satisfied  to  let  the  facts  pro- 
duce their  own  sobering  impression,  without  any  re-enforcement  from 
himself,  and  this  is  a  considerable  gain. 

Hortense  Beauharnais  was  the  daughter  of  a  viscount  who  was 
guillotined  during  the  Revolution,  was  herself  apprenticed  to  a  dress- 
maker during  the  Terror,  shortly  became  a  princess,  then  Queen  of 
Holland,  and,  after  Waterloo,  passed  into  a  life  of  exile  which  was  to 
last  twenty-two  years,  ended  only  by  her  death  in  1837  at  her  favorite 
residence,  the  chateau  of  Arenenberg  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance. 

The  account  of  these  years,  given  in  this  book,  is  interesting,  slight, 
graceful,  and  artistic,  like  the  Queen  of  Holland  herself,  and  is,  like 
her,  not  very  deep.  The  author's  style  is  gently  but  pervasively  senti- 
mental, with  just  the  touch  of  melancholy  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
subject.  Instructive,  though  by  no  means  novel,  are  the  evidences  of 
the  ingratitude  of  men  toward  their  benefactors,  and  the  saving  loyalty 
of  the  few.  Amusing,  as  always,  are  the  revelations  of  the  more  than 
mortal    fatuity   of  the   political  police   of   the   Metternichian   period,   its 

AM.  HIST.  REV.,  VOL.  XIX.— 60. 
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incredible  talent  for  the  discovery  of  mare's  nests.  When  Hortense 
wished  to  take  the  whey  cure  in  Appenzell  the  chanceries  of  Europe 
were  moved,  if  not  rocked,  and  a  lively  interchange  of  their  perturba- 
tions, suspicions,  premonitions  showed  how  shallow  the  human  mind 
can  be,  under  provocation  and  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  name  of 
the  Prophet — figs !  is  one's  natural  exclamation  when  one  reads  this 
account  of  the  petty  persecutions  of  a  woman  who  never  took  life  au 
grand  tragique,  who  asked  only  to  live  quietly  in  sunshine  or  in  shade, 
who  had  no  remote  velleity  to  overthrow  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  but  who  wished  merely  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  her 
sketching  and  her  music  and  her  poetry  and  her  son  Louis,  familiarly 
called  "  Oui-oui "  in  his  early  years,  and  later  redoubtable  as  Napo- 
leon III. 

A  readable  and  pleasing  book  into  the  making  of  which  some 
scholarship  and  much  literary  art  have  entered. 

Charles    Downer   Hazen. 

The  Power  of  Ideals  in  American  History.  By  Ephraim  Douglass 
Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  London,  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1913,  pp.  xiii,  159.)  The  lectures 
printed  in  this  book  were  delivered  on  the  Dodge  Foundation  at  Yale 
University,  which  assigns  to  succeeding  lecturers  the  general  topic  of 
"  The  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship  ".  In  this  instance  the  author,  as 
a  professional  historian,  has  appropriately  selected  for  examination 
certain  ideals  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  notably  influential  in  the 
course  of  American  history,  namely,  nationality,  anti-slavery,  manifest 
destiny,  religion,  and  democracy.  In  each  case  he  has  sought  to  prove, 
in  opposition  to  current  doctrines  of  economic  determinism,  the  efficacy 
in  politics  of  distinctly  ideal  motives.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that 
such  a  political  catchword  as  the  "  American  system  ",  though  employed 
to  promote  the  material  advantage  of  certain  sections  and  classes,  could 
be  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  appealed  to  the  rising  sentiment  of 
nationality  among  many  voters,  who  were  conscious  of  no  tangible 
economic  interest  in  protection.  In  dealing  with  "  anti-slavery ",  the 
religious  and  idealistic  character  of  the  agitation  is  insisted  upon.  The 
spread  of  that  movement  was  in  opposition  to  the  "  immediate  economic 
interest"  of  the  North  which  demanded  peaceful  commerce  with  the 
slave-holding  South;  "and  it  is  the  obvious  economic  interest,  not  the 
basic  one,  that  makes  itself   felt  in  political  action". 

The  author  is  by  no  means  an  unqualified  apologist  for  "manifest 
destiny";  but  he  seems  to  be  on  debatable  ground  in  claiming  that 
"  No  economic  basis  whatever  can  be  found  for  it  after  the  annexation 
of  Texas".  Another  chapter  contains  a  sympathetic  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  social  service  rendered  by  the  home  missionaries  in  the 
Middle  West. 
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There  are  some  questionable  generalizations.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  South  as  a  whole  "  held  the  theory  of  a  democracy  of  wise  men, 
that  is,  in  practice,  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  directly  opposed  to 
the  Northern  ideal  of  a  government  of  average  men ".  How  would 
such  a  formula  apply,  let  us  say,  to  the  Massachusetts  of  Webster  and 
Choate,  as  against  the  Democrats  of  Texas  or  Tennessee?  It  is  hard 
to  reconcile  Professor  Adams's  insistence  on  the  "lack  of  any  feeling 
that  democratic  government  was  at  stake  ",  in  the  Civil  War,  with  cer- 
tain familiar  passages  of  Lincoln's  message  to  Congress  in  July,   1861. 

Though  many  of  the  illustrations  are  familiar,  some  are  distinctly 
fresh,  and  the  generalizations,  even  when  debatable,  are  suggestive. 
On  the  whole,  one  feels  that  the  author  has  known  how  to  be  patriotic 
without  being  unscientific.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  the  economic  his- 
torian per  se,  whose  real  services  are  fully  recognized. 

Evarts    B.    Greene. 

Forerunners  and  Competitors  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  or  Nar- 
ratives of  Voyages  made  by  Persons  other  than  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans of  the  Bay  Colony  to  the  Shores  of  New  England  during  the  First 
Quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1601-1625,  with  especial  Reference 
to  the  Labors  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  Behalf  of  the  Settlement  of 
New  England.  Edited  for  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  by 
Charles  Herbert  Levermore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Adelphi 
College.  In  two  volumes.  (Brooklyn,  the  Society,  1912  [1913],  pp.  xi, 
1-387,  x,  389-852.)  These  two  handsome  volumes  have  been  printed 
by  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  solely  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion among  its  present  and  future  members.  As  no  copies  will  be  placed 
on  the  market,  some  of  the  ordinary  reasons  for  reviewing  the  book  are 
wanting.  But  such  volumes  are  usually,  after  a  time,  procurable  to  a 
limited  extent  by  libraries  and  individuals,  and  these  in  particular  are  so 
good  and  so  useful  that  their  merits  should  be  known.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  early  New  England  history  has  been  written  too  much  in  one 
manner,  that  is,  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  Pilgrims  and  the  main 
stream  of  Puritain  migration  to  the  Bay,  and  neglecting  the  settlements 
independent  of  these,  and  the  background  of  preceding  exploration  and 
attempted  colonization.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  pleasurable  im- 
provement of  horizon  he  got  from  reading  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams's 
chapters  on  "  The  Settlement  of  Boston  Bay  "  will  enjoy,  on  a  larger 
scale,  Dr.  Levermore's  series  of  narratives  of  early  visits  to  the  New 
England  coast  in  general.  Beginning  with  Gosnold's  voyage,  he  prints 
both  Brereton's  and  Archer's  narratives,  and  Purchas's  voyage  of  Pring. 
Then  follows  the  first  book  of  Champlain,  from  the  Prince  Society's 
translation,  and  the  fourth  book  of  racy,  open-air  Lescarbot,  from  the 
contemporary  translation  of  Pierre  Erondelle,  but  with  that  translator's 
numerous  omissions  supplied.  The  Champlain  Society's  version  was  not 
yet  available.     Rosier's  narrative  and  that  of  Davies,  supplemented  by 
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Strachey,  follow.  The  second  volume  contains  the  narratives  of  Juet, 
Argall,  Biard  (tr.  Thwaites),  Lescarbot  (fifth  book),  Dermer,  Levett, 
and  Phineas  Pratt,  the  sixth  book  of  Captain  John  Smith's  Generall 
Historic  of  Virginia,  and  his  Advertisements  for  Unexperienced  Planters. 
Most  of  these  exist  already  in  modern  editions,  but  many  are  now  hard 
to  procure,  and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  them  all  brought 
together  in  one  book,  where  they  can  tell  a  continuous  story.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  contributions  to  New 
England  history  commonly  receive  less  attention  than  they  should  have. 
Dr.  Levermore's  notes  are  adequate,  and  his  introductions,  though  in 
the  well-worked  field  of  early  New  England  history  not  much  that  is 
positively  new  can  be  said,  are  accurate,  judicious,  and  informing. 

Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Volume 
XIV.  Transactions,  1911-1913.  (Boston,  the  Society,  1913,  pp.  xvii, 
447.)  The  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  those  local 
organizations  of  which  there  are  all  too  few  in  this  country,  in  which  a 
group  of  gentlemen,  with  scholarly  tastes  and  real  interest  in  historical 
matters,  meet  a  half-dozen  times  in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  discussing  the  papers  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  "  inspiring 
among  [their]  members  a  spirit  of  fellowship  based  upon  a  proper 
appreciation  of  .  .  .  [their]  common  ancestry ".  The  volume  under 
review  carries  out  precisely  the  purpose  of  the  society.  Its  contents 
are  of  interest  rather  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the  historian,  as  may 
readily  be  shown  by  a  reading  of  the  table  of  contents.  The  material 
here  collected  is  of  several  varieties.  For  example — there  are  short 
papers  intended  to  clear  up  misinformation  or  incorrect  interpretation, 
as  are  Professor  Kittredges's  notes  on  Lady  Holworthy  and  the  Dis- 
senting Clergy,  and  his  paper  on  Cotton  Mather's  Election  into  the 
Royal  Society.  There  are  longer  papers  of  interest  to  students  of  edu- 
cation in  the  colonies — of  which  an  especially  interesting  one  is  Mr. 
Foster's  on  the  Burning  of  Harvard  Hall  in  1764,  with  its  accompanying 
documents ;  and  Mr.  Matthews's  contribution  on  the  attendance  at  An- 
dover  Academy  of  the  great-nephews  of  President  George  Washington. 
Still  another  variety  is  illustrated  in  the  able  critical  study  by  Professor 
Greenough  on  John  Dunton's  Letters  from  New  England,  in  which  the 
sources  of  Dunton's  information  are  set  forth  in  scholarly  fashion,  with 
notes.  These  examples  show  the  general  character  of  a  volume  which 
has  much  of  value  for  the  historian  whose  primary  interest  is  in  local 
history,  and  who  especially  wishes  to  clear  up  controversial  points.  The 
index  is  admirable,  and  the  whole  volume  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  book- 
making. 

Lois   Kimball   Mathews. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  1695-1696,  1696- 
160J,  1608,  1600,  1700-1702.     Edited  by  H.  R.  Mcllwaine.     (Richmond, 
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Virginia,  1913,  pp.  liii,  414.)  Mr.  Mcllwaine's  stately  series  of  volumes 
proceeds  at  the  excellent  rate  of  rather  more  than  one  per  annum,  for 
the  first,  containing  the  last  journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  the 
years  just  before  the  Revolution,  appeared  in  1905,  and  the  present  is 
the  eleventh.  It  presents  the  official  records  of  five  assemblies,  and  of 
ten  sessions.  Most  of  them  were  short,  but  several  were  important. 
Sessions  of  the  Burgesses  in  war-time  were  likely  to  be  important,  be- 
cause of  the  special  taxes  requisite,  and  several  of  these  sessions  were 
occupied  with  King  William's  War  and  the  attempt  to  secure  aid  for 
New  York,  or  with  preparations  for  Queen  Anne's  War.  Andros  was 
governor  during  the  first  half  of  the  period,  Nicholson  during  the  second. 
The  speakers  were  Philip  Ludwell,  Robert  Carter,  William  Randolph, 
Robert  Carter,  and  Peter  Beverley.  The  first  three  assemblies  held  their 
sessions  at  Jamestown,  the  other  two,  after  the  burning  of  the  James- 
town state-house,  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Williamsburg. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  all  the  matters  of  interest  in  each 
session— legislation,  taxation,  defense  of  the  frontiers,  Indian  relations, 
piracy,  the  building  of  the  new  capital,  contested  elections.  But  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  to  any  to  whom  this  fine  but  expensive  series  is  unknown, 
that  the  volume  before  us  contains  more  material  for  the  history  of 
Virginia  in  these  seven  years,  1695-1702,  than  has  been  presented  in  all 
previously  published  books  put  together.  The  editorial  introductions 
bring  out  much  of  what  is  important  in  all  this. 

Even  for  one  who  is  not  specially  interested  in  the  events  of  Virginian 
history,  the  book  presents  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
parliamentary  procedure  in  America.  Take  for  instance  the  matter  of 
standing  committees.  The  House  of  Burgesses  was  the  chief  medium 
which  carried  over  this  system  of  procedure  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  in  the  seventeenth  century  possessed  the  device  but  later 
abandoned  it,  to  the  federal  and  state  legislatures  of  independent 
America.  In  the  present  volume  we  see,  fully  established  in  regular 
operation,  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Elections  (English  in 
origin),  the  Committee  of  Propositions  and  Grievances  (English),  and 
the  Committee  of  Claims.  The  Committee  of  Courts  of  Justice  was  not 
instituted  till  1728. 

To  the  special  student  of  old  Virginia,  there  is  also  much  that  is 
interesting  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Mcllwaine's  lists  of  burgesses  in  the 
successive  assemblies.  The  first,  that  of  1695,  had  representatives  from 
twenty-three  counties  and  Jamestown.  Of  these  forty-seven  burgesses, 
more  than  thirty  bear  names  since  famous  in  Virginia  history. 

Historical  Register  of  the  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  during 
the  Revolution,  April,  1775,  to  December,  17S3.  By  Francis  B.  Heit- 
man.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition.  (Washington,  the  Rare 
Book  Shop  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1914,  pp.  692.)  The  Historical 
Register  was  first  published  in  1893  and  included  the  names  of  about 
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8000  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  Notwithstanding  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  records  of  many  of  the  military  organizations  of  the 
Continental  army  the  compiler  believed  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
names  of  the  Continental  officers  had  been  included,  although  the  indi- 
vidual records  of  service  were  in  many  cases  incomplete.  Since  then 
the  records  in  the  War  Department  have  been  made  more  accessible  and 
much  additional  material  has  been  gathered  into  the  department  or  has 
been  made  available  elsewhere,  and  although  the  record  is  still  incom- 
plete, the  new  edition  of  the  Register  lists  about  14,000  names,  and  indi- 
vidual records  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  corrected  and  en- 
larged. This  enlargement  of  the  record  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
cases  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  particularly  in  the  statement  of 
their  regimental  organizations.  In  general  there  are  additions  of  iden- 
tical names,  and,  contrariwise,  there  is  an  occasional  consolidation  of 
records  under  a  single  name.  One  sort  of  comparison  shows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Browns  have  increased  from  75  to  102,  the  Joneses  from 
51  to  71,  and  the  Smiths  from  121  to  166.  Some  new  kinds  of  material 
have  been  added,  particularly  a  list  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a  list  of  the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  brigades 
and  regiments  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1777  and  1778.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  including 
in  a  register  of  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  a  list  of  the  signers 
and  adding  their  names  to  the  biographical  record,  for  they  were  not 
officers  of  the  army.  Neither  do  the  signers  bear  any  distinction,  other 
than  a  purely  sentimental  one,  from  other  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  It  appears  also  that  the  compiler  would  have  been  justified 
in  alphabetizing  the  "  Schedule  of  the  Names  and  Rank  of  most  of  the 
Officers  of  the  War  of  Independence ",  reprinted  from  the  War  De- 
partment's report  of  1827.  It  is  blandly  stated  at  the  head  of  this 
schedule  that  it  is  arranged  alphabetically,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
This  is  of  course  a  minor  matter.  The  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been 
much  enhanced  by  its  greater  completeness  and  regard  for  authenticity. 

Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Volume  XVII. 
Edited  by  Frank  H.  Severance.  (Buffalo,  published  by  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  1913,  pp.  xxxvi,  453.)  The  contents  of  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  are 
of  a  more  varied  character  than  those  of  its  immediate  predecessors, 
which  have  usually  dealt  with  some  particular  topic  or  group  of  kindred 
topics  connected  with  the  local  history  of  that  region.  The  former 
standard  of  excellence  is  well  sustained.  An  able  appreciation  of  the 
life  and  philanthropic  activity  of  the  Hon.  William  Pryor  Letchworth 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  J.  N.  Larned  is  given  precedence.  Henry 
Ware  Sprague  contributes  an  eulogistic  biographical  sketch  of  L.  G. 
Sellstedt,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent. '  An  account  of  the  semi- 
centennial exercises  of  the  society  naturally  occupies  some  space,  and  the 
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addresses  delivered  on  that  occasion  at  the  unveiling  of  tablets  in  the 
historical  building  in  memory  of  Millard  Fillmore  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
who  were  both  citizens  of  Buffalo  when  they  became  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  are  republished  in  full.  The  gossipy  papers  entitled 
Recollections  of  Early  Buffalo,  by  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Snow,  Some  Early 
Buffalo  Characters,  by  Frank  M.  Hollister,  and  Memories  of  Early  Days 
in  Buffalo,  by  Sylvester  J.  Matthews,  have  much  local  interest.  The 
singular  document  entitled  the  Case  of  Benjamin  Rathbun,  written  by 
himself  while  serving  a  term  of  five  years'  imprisonment  for  forgery,  is 
an  elaborate  plea  in  justification  of  the  amazing  financial  transactions 
which  led  to  his  trial  and  conviction. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  in  a  strictly  historical  sense, 
comprises  the  documents  relating  to  the  War  of  1812,  printed  from  a 
letter-book  of  Sir  Roger  Hale  Sheaffe,  now  owned  by  the  Hon.  James 
Hilton  Manning  of  Albany,  New  York.  They  are  172  in  number  and 
fill  107  pages.  Nearly  all  were  written  during  Sheaffe's  brief  period  of 
command  in  Upper  Canada  between  October  13,  1812,  and  April  20, 
1813.  Among  them  are  copies  or  summaries  of  official  letters  addressed 
by  him  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  Generals  Van  Rensselaer  and  Smyth, 
Colonels  Baynes,  Procter,  and  Vincent,  and  other  officers  of  lesser  rank, 
and  letters  or  extracts  from  letters  received  from  them.  Some  of  these 
in  the  original  or  transcript  are  preserved  in  the  military  correspondence 
in  the  Canadian  Archives  and  have  been  printed  before,  but  most  of 
them,  it  seems  almost  certain,  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  They  add 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  military  operations  at  that  time  and  the 
references  they  contain  to  other  missing  letters  of  some  importance  are 
suggestive  and  may  lead  to  their  discovery. 

The  typography  and  binding  are  excellent  and  the  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  well-executed  portraits  of  the  board  of  managers  and  several 
deceased  members.  The  editor  has  performed  his  task  with  care  and 
good  taste  and  has  supplied  an  adequate  index. 

E.  A.  C. 

In  Freedom's  Birthplace:  a  Study  of  the  Boston  Negroes.  By  John 
Daniels.  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1914, 
pp.  xiii,  496.)  This  is  a  most  painstaking  study  of  the  development  and 
present  status  of  the  negro  in  the  community  which  led  in  making 
Massachusetts  the  first  of  the  states  to  end  slavery,  and  which,  half  a 
century  later,  became  the  home  of  The  Liberator  and  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  recent  years,  Boston  has  contributed  very 
large  sums  of  money  to  work  for  the  negro  at  the  South,  but  has 
interested  herself  but  little  in  the  serious  problem  of  the  negro  within 
her  own  borders. 

In  eight  or  nine  years  of  close  study  of  the  Boston  negro's  char- 
acteristics and  progress,  the  writer  has  accumulated  a  great  mass  of 
information    which    he    sets    forth    with    skill    and    frankness.     He    has 
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made  searching  analysis  of  the  negro's  record  in  social  construction  and 
ethical  growth,  in  the  upward  struggle  of  the  negro  church,  and  in  the 
use  he  has  made  of  the  ballot.  As  to  the  negro's  economic  achievement, 
the  writer  finds  him  largely  engaged  in  menial  tasks,  and  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  in  economic  opportunity  the  negroes,  in  spite  of  prej- 
udice, have  almost  as  much  as  they  on  the  average  and  collectively 
merit". 

Aversion  to  the  negro — an  aversion  which  has  apparently  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years — he  believes  to  be  grounded  upon  a  recognition  of 
the  negro's  past  and  present  inferiority.  The  deficiencies  attributed  to 
the  negro  are  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  negro  is  lacking  "  in  funda- 
mental moral  stamina  ".  Unlike  other  stocks  which  have  come  to  us, 
the  negro  has  had  no  race  pride,  for  the  reason  that  as  yet  he  has  had 
little  history  which  warrants  pride. 

Mr.  Daniels's  studies  have  convinced  him  that  the  negro's  present 
incapacities  are  those  of  a  growing  child  as  compared  with  a  mature 
adult.  The  surest  way  in  which  he  will  succeed  in  overcoming  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  in  his  disfavor  will  be  by  becoming  more  and  not  less  a 
negro  than  he  is  to-day.  He  must  come  to  respect  himself,  and  to 
develop — as  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods,  in  the  introduction,  says — capacity 
"  for  loyal,  continuous,  result-getting  team-work  "  with  men  of  his  own 
race.  Mr.  Daniels  insists  that  the  negro  will  find  the  handicap  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  growing  less  in  proportion  as  he  equips 
himself  to  render  intelligent  service.  And  the  reassuring  thing  about 
this  study  is  its  abundant  evidence  that,  despite  his  discouragements,  the 
Boston  negro  "  is  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  ". 

Escudos  Primitivos  de  Cuba.  Contribucion  Historica  por  Domingo 
Figarola-Caneda,  Director  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  la  Habana. 
(Havana,  1913,  pp.  118.)  In  this  modest  volume,  privately  printed  in 
an  edition  of  only  300  copies,  Sefior  Figarola-Caneda  presents,  with 
illustrations,  the  history  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  Cutba  and  of  its  munic- 
ipalities. The  historical  research  is  carefully  done,  and  since  the  be- 
stowal of  arms  on  a  city  was  often  an  accompaniment  to  the  bestowal 
of  the  more  important  municipal  privileges,  the  documents  quoted  at 
full  length  have  a  noticeable  historical  value.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  various  sources,  such  as  the  very  rare  Atlas  Cubano  of  1 841,  or 
the  decorations  of  the  council-chambers  of  ayuntamientos.  The  oldest 
seems  to  be  that  of  Santa  Maria  del  Rosario,  from  a  paper  of  1739. 
Most  of  them,  and  of  the  documents,  are  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  book  shows  striking  evidence  of  the  precarious  life  of  historical 
materials  in  Cuba.  The  reales  ccdulas,  preserved  in  Spain,  are  in  some 
cases  older  (Cuba  1516,  Havana  1665). 


NOTES  AND   NEWS 

From  June  18  to  September  18,  the  address  of  the  managing  editor 
of  this  journal  will  be  "  North  Edgecomb,  Maine ".  Telegrams  and 
express  parcels  should  be  addressed  "  Wiscasset,  Maine  ". 

AMERICAN   HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  in  place  of  Mr.  Clarence  Burley,  who 
was  unable  to  serve. 

Professor  Cole's  prize  essay,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  and  the 
reprint  of  Professor  Muzzey's  The  Spiritual  Franciscans,  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  Annual  Report  for  1912  would  have  been  issued  by  this  time 
but  for  a  shortage  of  the  proper  kind  of  paper  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  due  to  a  large  defective  supply.  The  volume  will  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  summer.  For  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion's report  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1913,  the  papers  of  James  A. 
Bayard  (1767-1815),  commissioner  at  Ghent,  are  being  edited.  They 
are  lent  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard  of  Baltimore. 

The  London  headquarters  has  been  temporarily  established  in  excel- 
lent rooms  at  8  Southampton  Street,  High  Holborn.  The  formal  open- 
ing was  made  by  the  American  ambassador,  Dr.  Page,  on  June  15. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Percival  Newton,  may  be  addressed  there;  sub- 
scriptions toward  the  furnishings,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to  the  managing 
editor  of  this  journal. 

Members  interested  in  problems  connected  with  the  nomination  and 
election  of  officers  and  the  government  of  learned  societies  will  find  a 
valuable  article  on  the  subject  in  Science  for  May  15,  by  Professor  H. 
Austin  Aikins  of  Western  Reserve  University,  who  has  collected  data 
relative  to  the  procedure  of  several  scores  of  American  organizations 
of  this  sort. 

The  Bibliography  of  Modem  British  History,  it  is  now  announced, 
will  be  published  in  America  by  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company.  The 
committee  of  the  Association  has  issued  an  appeal  for  subscribers  to  the 
whole  work  at  the  price  of  $12.  After  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
the  price  will  be  $15.  Subscriptions  and  payments  should  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  committee,  Professor  Roger  B.  Merriman,  175  Brattle 
Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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Writings  on  American  History,  1012,  the  latest  issue  of  this  annual 
bibliography,  a  volume  of  199  pages,  has  come  from  the  Yale  University 
Press.  Members  of  the  Association  are  urged  to  purchase  the  volume, 
not  only  because  of  the  value  of  the  series  to  students  of  American 
history,  but  also  in  order  to  encourage  the  publishers  in  their  disin- 
terested undertaking  of  the  book. 

Professor  Henry  A.  Sill  contributes  to  the  April  number  of  The 
History  Teacher's  Magazine  a  paper  entitled  "Two  Periods  of  Greek 
Expansion  ",  namely,  the  early  period  of  trans-Aegean  migration,  and 
the  period  of  extensive  colonization  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
Professor  Herbert  D.  Foster  writes  in  this  issue  concerning  Adequate 
Tests  in  History.  In  the  May  number  Professor  William  I.  Hull  dis- 
cusses the  International  Interpretation  of  United  States  History,  Pro- 
fessor D.  C.  Shilling,  Some  Problems  of  History  Teaching,  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  M.  Fling,  the  Use  of  Sources  in  Teaching  Greek  History. 
The  June  number  is  marked  by  an  admirable  article  on  the  Choice  and 
Use  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  of  Greece,  by  Professor  George 
W.  Botsford. 

PERSONAL 

Otto  Henne  am  Rhyn,  for  many  years  (1859-1872,  1885-1914) 
archivist  and  librarian  of  his  native  canton  of  St.  Gallen,  died  there  on 
April  30,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  histories  of  the  canton  and  of 
Switzerland,  his  Kulturgeschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes  (1886,  1893), 
and  his  Allgemeine  Kulturgeschichte  (1897,  1899)   are  highly  regarded. 

Dr.  James  Hamilton  Wylie,  for  thirty  years  an  inspector  of  schools, 
the  Ford  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1900,  and  more 
recently  an  inspector  for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  died 
in  March  at  the  age  of  seventy.  For  many  years  his  leisure  had  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  collection  of  material  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.,  his  work  on  the  former  having  been  published  between 
1884  and  1898.  The  first  volume  of  his  Reign  of  Henry  V.  had  but 
recently  appeared  and  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  number  of  this 
journal.  In  addition  to  these  works  Dr.  Wylie  had  also  published  The 
Council  of  Constance  to  the  Death  of  John  Hus   (1900). 

Dr.  Adolph  F.  A.  Bandelier,  one  of  the  most  noted  authorities  in 
American  archaeology,  died  in  Madrid  on  March  19.  Born  in  Bern  in 
1840,  Dr.  Bandelier  had  lived  in  the  United  States  since  his  youth,  but 
had  travelled  extensively,  under  the  auspices  of  various  American 
societies,  in  various  parts  of  our  southwest,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central 
and  South  America.  His  various  publications  for  the  Hemenway 
Archaeological  Expedition,  his  The  Gilded  Man,  and  his  more  recent 
volumes  on  the  Indians  and  aboriginal  ruins  of  Chachapoyas  and  Titi- 
caca  in  Peru  and  Tiahuanaco  in  Bolivia  have  been  contributions  of  great 
value  to  students  in  their  respective  fields. 


General  937 

Professor  Newton  Horace  Winchell,  of  Minneapolis,  died  there  on 
May  2,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  was 
state  geologist  of  Minnesota,  but  from  1906  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  archaeology  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  publishing  in 
191 1  an  important  work  on  the  Aborigines  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Wergeland,  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Wyoming  and  a  woman  of  great  learning,  of  various 
talents,  and  of  much  nobility  and  simplicity  of  character,  died  on  March 
6.  Born  in  Norway  in  1857,  she  was  graduated  at  Zurich,  and  taught 
at  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  universities  of  Illinois  and  Chicago.  She  had 
been  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Wyoming  since  1902. 

Major-General  Don  Francisco  J.  Vergara  y  Velasco,  distinguished 
as  historian,  as  professor,  as  geographer,  and  as  soldier,  the  initial 
volume  of  whose  calendar  of  the  archives  of  Colombia  was  noted  in  our 
January  issue  (XIX.  407),  died  in  Barranquilla  on  January  21  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  His  chief  works  were  a  general  Historia  de  Colombia 
and  a  valued  treatise  on  the  Campaiia  de  1818  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  February  number  of  the  Memorial  del  Estado  Mayor 
del  Ejercito  de  Colombia  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  him. 

Professor  Sidney  B.  Fay,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  European  history  in  Smith  College,  to  take  the  place  of 
Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen,  resigned.  Professor  Frank  M.  Anderson 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been  elected  to  Dr.  Fay's  place. 

Senhor  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  J.  D.,  of  Brazil,  is  to  serve  at 
Harvard  as  professor  of  Latin-American  history  and  economics  during 
the  second  half  of  the  next  academic  year.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Gray  has 
been  promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  same  university. 

Dr.  Frederic  Duncalf,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  medieval  history  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Huth  has  been  made  assistant  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  A.  L.  P.  Dennis  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1914-1915.  Associate  Professor 
W.  L.  Westermann  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  that 
university. 

Professor  Percy  F.  Martin  of  the  University  of  California  has  a 
half-year  leave  of  absence  for  the  first  semester  of  the  year  1914-1915, 
which  he  will  spend  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  of  Boston,  teaches  in  the  same  university  from 
June  of  the  present  year  to  December,  inclusive. 

GENERAL 

General  review :  R.  Schneider,  Chronique  d'Histoire  de  I' Art  (Revue 
des  Questions  Historiques,  April). 
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The  preliminary  announcement  for  the  nineteenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  October  5  to  10,  is  now 
available  in  print.  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  is  president,  Professor  William 
H.  Holmes  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee,  and  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  of  the  Museum,  secretary. 
The  papers  and  discussions  will  relate  to  American  anthropology,  to 
American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  including  folk-lore,  linguistics,  and 
comparative  psychology,  and  to  American  history  and  geography  in  so 
far  as  these  relate  to  the  preceding.  The  sessions  for  the  reading  of 
papers  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  which  will 
also  be  the  headquarters  of  the  congress,  but  there  will  also  be  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Pan-American  Building,  a  dinner  offered  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  visits  to  Mt.  Vernon,  to  Georgetown 
University,  etc.,  and  an  excursion  to  the  aboriginal  quarries  and  work- 
shops of  Piney  Branch.  An  excursion  of  two  or  three  weeks  to  the 
classical  mound  regions  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  to  Santa  Fe 
and  the  pueblo  region  is  also  planned.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether 
an  additional  session  of  the  congress  will  be  held  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
The  full  programmes  will  be  obtainable  from  the  secretary  in  September. 
Additional  memberships  are  much  desired. 

Just  as  this  journal  goes  to  press  arrives  the  first  number  (June, 
1914)  of  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  a  handsome  royal 
octavo  of  163  pages,  to  which  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome.  The  lead- 
ing articles  are:  one  on  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1835-1837,  by 
Professor  E.  C.  Barker;  one  on  Louisiana  as  a  Factor  in  American 
Diplomacy,  1795-1800,  by  Professor  J.  A.  James;  a  general  review  of 
McMaster's  eight  volumes,  by  Professor  Carl  R.  Fish;  and  a  survey  of 
the  historical  activities  of  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  Old  Northwest 
and  Eastern  Canada.  Some  interesting  documents  are  printed,  and 
forty-two  reviews  of  books  in  various  fields  of  American  history  and 
political  science.  On  the  briefest  inspection  (all  that  is  now  possible) 
the  new  journal  seems  worthy  of  hearty  commendation  and  support. 

The  March  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  contains  a 
useful  note  on  the  bibliography  of  the  Journals  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  colony  of  New  York,  especially  for  the  period  1768-1775,  for 
which  the  library  has  recently  acquired  the  only  consecutive  set  of 
journals  known.  The  April  number  finishes  the  list  of  works  in  the 
library  relating  to  numismatics  and  continues  that  relating  to  Scotland, 
which  is  finished  in  the  May  number. 

Two  lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  London  in  October, 
1913,  by  Professor  H.  Delbriick,  have  been  published  under  the  title 
Numbers  in  History  (London,  University  of  London  Press,  1913,  pp. 
77).  By  discussing  how  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians,  the  Romans 
conquered  the  world,  the  Teutons  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
William  the  Norman  took  possession  of  England,  he  shows  that  mere 
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weight  of  numbers  has  not  been  the  deciding  factor  in  many  of  the 
greatest  struggles  in  history. 

The  Hamburg  Historical  Society  has  published  B.  Hagedorn's  Die 
Entwicklung  der  unchtigstcn  Schiffstypen  bis  nis  19.  Jahrlumdcrt  (Ber- 
lin, Curtius,   1914,  pp.  xvi,  138). 

The  February  number  of  the  Revue  de  Synthese  Historique  is  de- 
voted, even  to  the  advertisements,  to  the  history  of  art.  V.  Chapot  con- 
tributes an  article  on  "  Les  Methodes  Archeologiques  ";  L.  Hourticq.  on 
"  La  Methode  en  Histoire  de  l'Art " ;  and  L.  Reau,  under  the  title  "  Un 
Theoricien  de  l'Histoire  de  l'Art",  reviews  Hans  Tietze's  "Die  Methode 
der  Kunstgeschichte  "  (Leipzig,  Seemann,  1913,  pp.  489).  A  series  of 
articles  deals  with  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  art  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  reviews  deal 
with  many  of  the  more  important  publications  on  the  history  of  art 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  now  adds  to  its  scientific 
Bulletin  a  more  popular  magazine,  Art  and  Archaeology.  The  intention 
is  to  supply  intelligent  readers  with  an  interesting  illustrated  account  of 
recent  progress  in  the  fields  to  which  the  Institute  is  devoted.  The  first 
number,  July,  1914,  makes  an  excellent  beginning.  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes 
of  the  National  Museum  has  a  good  paper,  opening  a  series  on  Master- 
pieces of  Aboriginal  American  Art,  this  first  being  on  stucco-work; 
Professor  E.  K.  Rand  discourses  on  the  School  of  Classical  Studies  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome;  Professor  Allan  Marquand  on  Luca 
della  Robbia's  Visitation,  at  Pistoia ;  Professor  A.  T.  Clay  on  Ancient 
Babylonian  Antiquaries;  Miss  Edith  H.  Hall  on  the  Excavations  at 
Vrokastro,  Crete,  in  191 2.  All  the  articles  are  short,  and  all  are  admir- 
ably illustrated. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a  Catalogue  of  Opera  Librettos 
printed  before  1800,  in  two  volumes,  prepared  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  chief 
of  the  division  of  music.  Volume  I.  contains  titles,  volume  II.,  author 
list,  composer  list,  and  aria  index. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt's  History  as  Literature,  and  other 
Essays  (Scribner,  1913,  pp.  310)  includes  his  annual  address  before  the 
American  Historical  Association,  printed  last  year  in  this  journal,  his 
Romanes  lecture  on  Biological  Analogies  in  History,  his  Berlin  address 
on  the  World  Movement,  his  address  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Citizenship  in 
a  Republic,  and  other  papers  less  connected  with  history. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  C.  W.  Alvord,  The  Science  of 
History  (Popular  Science  Monthly,  May)  ;  P.  Dehn,  Das  Stille  Meer 
(Schmoller's  Jahrbuch,  XXXVIII.  1);  The  Significance  of  Kingship 
(Edinburgh  Review,  April)  ;  H.  J.  Randall,  European  Legal  History 
(Law  Quarterly  Review,  April). 
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ANCIENT    HISTORY 


J.  de  Morgan  has  just  published  Les  Premieres  Civilisations:  Etudes 
sur  la  Prehistoire  et  I'Histoire  (Paris,  Leroux,  1914,  pp.  600),  in  which 
he  makes  a  masterly  survey  of  the  cultural  development  of  various 
peoples  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Another  notable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  prehistoric  period  is  Die  Vorklassische 
Chronologie  Italiens  (Stockholm,  Haeggstroem,  1912,  pp.  246,  reviewed 
by  K.  H.  Jacob,  Literarisch.es  Zentralblatt,  March  14)  by  Professor 
Oscar  Montelius  of  Stockholm.  The  work  is  richly  illustrated.  On  the 
basis  of  a  very  careful  comparative  study,  Professor  Montelius  under- 
takes to  fix,  for  Italy,  the  chronology  of  the  copper,  bronze,  and  iron 
ages. 

Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions,  by  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  jr. 
(Scribner),  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  marked  differences  between 
the  myths  and  traditions  of  the  two  countries,  in  spite  of  their  common 
origin. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  Hand-Books  on  the  History  of  Religions  (Ginn 
and  Company)  is  Professor  C.  H.  Toy's  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religions,  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  researches  into  the  early 
beliefs  of  mankind. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  revised  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Beloch's  Griechische  Geschichte  (Strassburg,  Triibner,  1914)  has 
appeared.  The  account  is  carried  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. 

The  seventh  issue  of  the  remarkable  series,  Tabulae  in  Usum 
Scholarum  (Bonn,  Marcus  and  Weber),  is  Inscriptiones  Graecae,  edited 
by  Professor  Otto  Kern  of  Halle,  and  a  most  admirable  publication. 
Fifty  plates,  beautifully  executed,  present  nearly  130  inscriptions, 
selected  with  great  care,  and  ranging  from  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  to  the 
fourth  A.  D.,  and  through  a  wide  variety  of  inscribed  objects. 

W.  W.  Buckland,  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  has  published  through  the  University  Press  The  Roman 
Law  of  Slavery,  which  describes  the  legal  condition  of  the  slaves 
from  Augustus  to  Justinian. 

Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire,  by  E.  S.  Bouchier  (Oxford,  Black- 
well),  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  a  description  of  the  antiquities, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  literature  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Eastern  Libyans  (Macmillan),  by  Mr.  Oric  Bates  of  Boston,  is 
warmly  commended  in  European  publications.  In  addition  to  learned 
studies,  the  author  has  studied  the  north-central  African  races  in  their 
own  homes  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  archaeological  survey  of  Nubia. 
The  origin  of  the  Libyans  he  regards  as  still  an  unsolved  problem. 
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Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  M.  Pieper,  Untersuchangen  sur 
Geschichte  der  XIII.  Dynastie  (Zeitschrift  fur  Aegyptische  Sprache 
und  Altertumskunde,  LI.  1)  ;  J.  von  Prasek,  Dareios  I.  (Der  Alte  Orient, 
XIV.  4)  ;  M.  O.  B.  Caspari,  The  Parliament  of  the  Achaean  League 
(English  Historical  Review,  April)  ;  L.  Joulin,  Les  Ages  Protohis- 
toriqites  dans  I'Europe  Barbare,  I.  (Revue  Archeologique,  January)  ; 
E.  Pais,  Fundi  degli  Ausoni;  per  la  Storia  delle  Citth  e  della  Popola- 
sione  d' Italia  (Studi  Storici  per  l'Antichita  Classica,  VI.  1)  ;  P.  Frac- 
caro,  Studi  sull'  Eta,  del  Gracchi  (ibid.)  ;  J.  Kromayer,  Die  Wirtschaft- 
liche  Entwicklung  Italiens  im  II.  und  I.  lahrlmndert  r.  Chr.  (Neue 
Jahrbiicher,  XXXIII.  3). 

EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY 

The  first  part  of  Professor  J.  Weiss's  Das  Urchristcntum  (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1914,  pp.  iv,  416)  deals  chiefly  with  St. 
Paul. 

Pierre  de  Labriolle  has  written  La  Crise  Montaniste  (Paris,  Leroux, 
1914),  and  has  published  Les  Sources  de  I'Histoire  du  Montanisme 
(ibid.),  containing  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  texts,  with  French  trans- 
lations and  critical  notes. 

Among  the  Cambridge  University  Press  announcements  is  that  of  St. 
Basil  the  Great:  a  Study  in  Monasticistn,  by  W.  K.  Lowther  Clarke. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  A.  Harnack,  Tertullians  Biblio- 
thek  Christlicher  Schriften  (Sitzungsberichte  der  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften,  1914,  10)  ;  A.  Bauer,  Hippolytos  von  Rom:  der  Heilige 
und  Gcschichtschrcibcr  (Neue  Jahrbiicher,  XXXIII.  2)  ;  K.  Bihlmeyer, 
Das  angebliche  Toleransedikt  Konstantins  von  312,  mit  Bcitragen  zur 
Maildndcr  Konstitution,  313  (Theologische  Quartalschrift,  XCVI.  1); 
J.  Mansion,  Les  Origincs  du  Christianismc  ches  les  Gots  (Analecta  Bol- 
landiana,  XXXIII.  1)  ;  C.  Miiller,  Ulfilas  Endc  (Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches 
Altertum  und  Deutsche  Literatur,  LV.   1). 

MEDIEVAL    HISTORY 

General  review:  E.  Jordan,  Histoire  de  l'£.glise,  Moyen  Age  (Revue 
Historique,  May). 

The  instructive  survey  of  The  Present  State  of  Mediaeval  Studies 
in  Great  Britain,  which  was  presented  by  Professor  T.  F.  Tout  as  a 
presidential  address  to  the  medieval  section  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Historical  Studies  at  London  in  April,  1913,  is  now  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy. 

Dr.  A.  Schafer's  thesis  on  Die  Bedeutung  der  Papste  Gregor  II., 
715-731,  und  Gregor  III.,  731-741,  fur  die  Grundung  des  Kirchcnstaates 
(Miinster,  1913)  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  thorough  critical 
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study    by    E.    Caspar    of    Pippin    und    die    Romische    Kirche    (Berlin, 
Springer,  1914). 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Gorres-Gesellschaft  is  H.  Zimmermann's 
Die  Papstliche  Legation  in  der  Ersten  Hdlfte  des  ij.  Jahrhunderts, 
1198-1241   (Paderborn,  Schoningh,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  348). 

Bullaire  de  I' Inquisition  Franqaise  au  XIVe  Steele  et  jusqu'a  la  Fin  du 
Grand  Schismc,  by  the  Abbe  J.  M.  Vidal  (Paris,  Letouzey,  1913),  has 
collected  all  the  references  in  the  papal  registers  to  the  inquisition  in 
France  during  the  period  named. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  E.  Perels,  Die  Brief e  Papst 
Nikolaus'  I.,  II.  (Neues  Archiv,  XXXIX.  1)  ;  G.  Schlumberger,  Prise 
de  Jerusalem  par  les  Guerriers  de  la  Premiere  Croisade,  le  15  Juillet 
1099,  d'apres  les  plus  rccents  Travaux  Historiques  (Revue  Hebdoma- 
daire,  April  18)  ;  F.  C.  Dietz,  Industry  in  Pisa  in  the  Early  Fourteenth 
Century  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February)  ;  G.  Lizerand,  Les 
Constitutions  "Romani  Principes"  et  " Past oralis  Cura"  et  leurs  Sources 
(Nouvelle  Revue  Historique  de  Droit  Franqais  et  fitranger,  November)  ; 
A.  Eitel,  Zur  Kritik  der  Approbationsvcrhandlungen  Papst  Bonifas'  IX. 
mit  Konig  Ruprecht  von  der  Pfals  (Historisches  Jahrbuch,  XXXV.  1). 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

General  reviews :  Anonymous,  Opere  snlla  Storia  della  Compagnia  di 
Gesii  (La  Civilta  Cattolica,  February  21)  ;  J.  Hashagen,  Geschichte  der 
Geistigen  Kultur  von  der  Mitte  des  17.  bis  zum  Ausgange  des  18.  Jahr- 
hunderts, II.  (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XII.  1);  E.  Mayer, 
Ouvrages  d'Histoire  Militaire  (Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes, 
March,  May)  ;  G.  Bourgin,  Les  Studes  Napoleoniennes  en  Italie  {ibid., 
March)  ;  A.  Mansuy,  Les  Etudes  Napoleoniennes  en  Russie  {ibid.,  May). 

John  Murray  has  recently  published  George  V.  Jourdan's  The  Move- 
ment towards  Catholic  Reform  in  the  Early  Sixteenth  Century,  which 
covers  the  years  1496  to  1528. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  issued  vol.  III.  of  Mr.  P.  S. 
Allen's  Opus  Epistolarum  Dcsidcrii  Erasmi  Roterodami,  which  includes 
the  letters  from  July,  1517,  to  June,  1519. 

Several  problems  of  Jesuit  history  are  discussed  by  D.  Bohmer  in 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  (Bonn,  Falkenroth,  1914, 
PP-  452)- 

John  Lane  has  published  an  English  translation  of  M.  Charles 
Bastide's  Anglais  et  Franqais  du  XVIIe  Siecle,  recently  reviewed  in  this 
journal  (XVIII.  395),  under  the  title  The  Anglo-French  Entente  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  M.  Bastide 
himself. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  have  just  published  Dr.  David  J.  Hill's  The  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Age  of  Absolutism,  1648-1775,  which  is  vol.  III.  of  his 
History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Development  of  Europe. 

Baron  Descamps  and  Professor  Louis  Renault  have  brought  out  the 
first  volume  of  a  Recneil  International  des  Traites  du  XI Xe  Siecle, 
which  covers  the  years  1801-1825  (Paris,  Rousseau,  1914,  pp.  1030). 
The  series  will  contain  about  six  volumes,  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
new  series  for  the  present  century.  The  publication  will  include  both 
the  original  texts  and  French  translations. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  Mgr.  Barnes,  Martin  Luther, 
Augustinian  Friar  (Dublin  Review,  April)  ;  Ephraim  Emerton,  Martin 
Luther  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Criticism  (Harvard  Theological  Review, 
April);  A.  Elkan,  Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  des  Begriffs  " Gegen- 
reformation"  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  3)  ;  Madame  I.  Lubimenko, 
A  Project  for  the  Acquisition  of  Russia  by  James  I.  (English  Historical 
Review,  April)  ;  G.  Roloff,  Der  Papst  in  der  Letsten  Grossen  Krisis  des 
Protestantismus  [1688]  (Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  May)  ;  J.  H.  Rose, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  England,  1756-1763,  II.  (English  Historical 
Review,  April)  ;  M.  Handelsman,  Napoleon  et  la  Pologne  (Revue  des 
fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  March)  ;  F.  Masson,  L'Autriche  et  Napoleon 
en  1812:  Depeches  de  M.  de  Lebseltern  a  Mettemich  (ibid.,  March, 
May)  ;  J.  Colin,  La  Bataille  de  Montmirail  (ibid.,  May)  ;  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Alsace-Lorraine :  a  Study  of  Conquest  (Atlantic  Monthly, 
May). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Bulletin  no.  11,  of  the  Departments  of  History  and  Political  and 
Economic  Science  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  comprises 
two  studies  by  L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams,  St.  Alban  in  History  and 
Legend:  a  Critical  Examination,  and  the  King  and  his  Councillors; 
Prolegomena  to  a  History  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Royal  Historical  Society  plans  to  commemorate,  on  June  15, 
1915,  the  seven  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta. 
It  is  expected  that  the  arrangements  will  include  the  reading  and  ulti- 
mate publication  of  papers  by  eminent  scholars,  a  visit  to  Runnymede, 
exhibitions  of  the  original  copies  of  the  Charter  and  of  cognate  manu- 
scripts, and  possibly  a  public  dinner  or  other  entertainment.  Co-opera- 
tion may  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
was  so  conspicuous  in  the  obtaining  of  the  Charter,  the  universities,  the 
British  Academy,  and  many  others. 

A  Grammar  of  English  Heraldry,  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  in  the 
series  of  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature,  is  an  excellent 
attempt  to  place  in  small  compass  the  principles  of  English  heraldry, 
and  to  bring  to  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the  sources  for  such 
studies. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  have  published  The  Economic  Organizations  of 
England:  an  Outline  History,  which  consists  of  the  lectures  delivered  at 
Hamburg  by  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Volume  XI.  of  the  Harvard  Economic  Studies  is  to  appear  shortly. 
This  is  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Com  Market  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras. 

The  Ford  Lectures  for  1913,  The  Place  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II. 
in  English  History,  delivered  by  Professor  T.  F.  Tout,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Manchester  University  Press  with  some  alterations  and 
additions. 

The  history  of  those  Catholic  exiles  who  left  England  after  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy  were  passed  is  traced  in  a  volume  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Guilday  entitled  The  English  Catholic  Refugees  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 1558-1795,  which  Messrs.  Longmans  are  announcing  for  early 
publication.  In  Lcs  Refugies  Anglais  dans  les  Pays-Bas  Espagnols 
durant  le  Regne  d'£lisabeth,  1558-1603  (Louvain,  Universite,  1914,  pp. 
268),  R.  Lechat  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  treats  a  part  of  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Mumby  has  added  to  his  popular  work  on  Elizabeth  a 
volume  on  Elisabeth  and  Mary  Stuart:  the  Beginning  of  the  Feud, 
which  utilizes  selections  from  the  State  Papers,  the  Burghley  Papers,  and 
an  unpublished  letter  in  the  Egerton  MSS.,  with  the  connecting  links 
which  complete  the  narrative  supplied  by  Mr.  Mumby.  Noteworthy  also 
is  Henry  C.  Shelley's  The  Tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart  (Little,  Brown,  and 
Company),  which  deals  with  the  fifteen  months  of  her  life  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1567,  to  May,  1568,  and  has  much  of  interest  for  the  general 
reader. 

Dr.  F.  Harzendorf's  Die  Einkommensteuer  in  England  is  published 
as  the  forty-eighth  supplementary  volume  to  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Ge- 
samte  Staatswissenschaft. 

The  editor  of  the  Windham  Papers  has  recently  published  The 
Wellcsley  Papers:  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Collcy  Wel- 
lesley,  Marquess  Wellesley,  1760-1842,  in  two  volumes.  There  is  little 
in  these  papers  which  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  events,  but  we  derive 
some  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley. 

The  War  Office  Past  and  Present,  by  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  (Methuen), 
is  for  the  early  period  a  solid  piece  of  work,  but  the  later  chapters  are 
not  so  satisfactory. 

A  new  edition  of  Wakefield's  celebrated  View  of  the  Art  of  Coloni- 
sation has  been  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  (Oxford,  1914,  pp.  xxiv, 
xxiv,  510)  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Mr.  James  Collier. 

A.  Wyatt  Tilby  has  added  a  volume  entitled  South  Africa,  1486- 
1913,  to  his  English  People  Overseas  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett  is  the  author  of  The  New  World  of  the  South: 
or  Australia  in  the  Making  (Bell  and  Sons),  which  deals  only  with  the 
early  history  of  Australia,  and  largely  with  the  .picturesque  aspects  of 
that  history. 

British  government  publications :  Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  vol.  IV., 
1327-1341,  ed.  C.  G.  Crump  and  C.  H.  Jenkinson;  Calendar  of  Letters, 
Despatches,  and  State  Papers,  relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Vienna,  Brussels,  Simancas, 
and  elsewhere,  vol.  X.,  Edward  VI.,  ed.  Royall  Tyler. 

Other  documentary  publications:  Chronica  Johannis  de  Reading  ct 
Anonymi  Cantuariensis,  1346-1367,  ed.  James  Tait  (Manchester  Uni- 
versity Press)  ;  Diocesis  Wyntoniensis,  Registrum  Johannis  de  Pontis- 
sara,  pars  secunda  (Canterbury  and  York  Society)  ;  Diocesis  Hereford- 
ensis,  Registrum  Ludowici  de  Charltone,  Registrum  Willelmi  de  Cour- 
tenay  (id.)  ;  The  Ledger-Book  of  Vale  Royal  Abbey,  ed.  John  Brown- 
hill  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Record  Society)  ;  The  Coventry  Leet 
Book,  or  Mayor's  Register,  containing  the  Records  of  the  City  Court 
Leet  or  View  of  Frankpledge,  A.  D.  1420-1555,  with  divers  other  Mat- 
ters, part  IV.,  ed.  Mary  Dormer  Harris  (Early  English  Text  Society)  ; 
The  Port  Books  of  Southampton,  ed.  Paul  Strider  (Southampton  Record 
Society)  ;  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Melrose,  1642-1820,  ed.  C.  S. 
Romanes  (Scottish  Record  Society). 

Noteworthy,  articles  in  periodicals:  C.  P.  Sherman,  The  Romaniza- 
tion  of  English  Law  (Yale  Law  Journal,  February)  ;  G.  B.  Adams,  The 
Local  King's  Court  in  the  Reign  of  William  I.  (ibid.,  April)  ;  Sir  J.  H 
Ramsay,  The  Strength  of  English  Armies  in  the  Middle  Ages  (English 
Historical  Review,  April)  ;  J.  F.  Willard,  The  Taxes  upon  Movables  of 
the  Reign  of  Edward  II.  (ibid.)  ;  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  The  Battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  (Scottish  Historical  Review,  April)  ;  R.  Dunlop,  The  English 
in  Ireland  (Quarterly  Review,  April)  ;  Miss  Cora  L.  Scofield,  The  Early 
Life  of  John  de  Vere,  Thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford  (English  Historical 
Review,  April)  ;  Mme.  I.  Lubimenko,  The  First  Relations  of  England 
'with  Russia  (Russian  Review,  February)  ;  W.  Roughead,  Scottish 
Witch  Trials,  II.  (The  Juridical  Review,  XXV.  3  and  4)  ;  J.  J.  Jus- 
serand,  A  French  Ambassador's  Impressions  of  England  in  1666  (Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After,  April)  ;  H.  C.  Shelley,  Irish  Viceroys  before 
the  Union  (Edinburgh  Review,  April)  ;  G.  Schmoller,  Die  Soziale  Be- 
wcgung  Englands  von  1770-1012  im  Lichte  der  Marxistischen  Klassen- 
kampfsidcen  (Schmoller's  Jahrbuch,  XXXVIII.  1)  ;  British  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Last  Century  (Quarterly  Review,  April). 

FBANCE 

L.  Halphen,  H.  Hauser,  G.  Pages,  Histoire  de  France  (Revue  His- 
torique,  May). 
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The  first  volume  of  H.  Levy-Bruhl's  Les  Elections  Abbatiales  en 
France  (Paris,  Rousseau,  1913,  pp.  201)  treats  the  Frankish  period  with 
a  critical  thoroughness  that  promises  well  for  the  work. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Les  Corsaires  Dnnkerquois  et  Jean  Bart 
(Paris,  Mercure  de  France,  1912-1913),  Henri  Malo  deals  with  events 
prior  to  1662.  The  second  volume  relates  mainly  to  the  career  of  Jean 
Bart. 

Dr.  F.  K.  Mann  has  made  an  elaborate  critical  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  mercantile  system  in  Der  Marschall  Vauban  und  die  Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre  des  Absolutismus   (Leipzig,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1914). 

M.  G.  Martin  is  the  author  of  L'Histoire  du  Credit  en  France  sous  le 
Regne  de  Louis  XIV.:  le  Credit  Public,  published  in  Paris  by  Messrs. 
Larose  and  Tenin. 

Fernand  Caussy  has  undertaken  to  publish  nine  volumes  of  Oeuvres 
Incditcs  de  Voltaire  (Paris,  Champion)  as  a  supplement  to  the  older 
editions  of  Voltaire's  works.  Two  volumes  will  be  made  up  of  his- 
torical writings,  and  six  of  correspondence.  A  similar  Collection  des 
Inedits  de  Montesquieu  (ibid.)  has  just  been  completed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  two  volumes  of  correspondence,  edited  by  F.  Gebelin. 

The  second  volume  of  C.  Poree's  Documents  relatifs  a  la  Vente  des 
Biens  Nationaux  dans  le  District  de  Sens  (Paris,  Leroux,  1913,  pp.  741) 
is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Collection  des  Documents  inedits  sur  I'Histoire 
Economique  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  to  come  to  hand. 

Le  District  de  Saint -Germain- en-Lay e  pendant  la  Revolution  (Paris, 
Rieder,  1914,  pp.  iii, -238)  contains  thirteen  of  the  proposed  twenty- 
four  chapters  of  a  doctor's  thesis  which  Mile.  G.  Rocher  had  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Aulard,  prior  to  her  death  recently. 
The  work  is  done  entirely  from  the  national,  departmental,  and  com- 
munal archives,  and  is  a  good  piece  of  research  well  presented.  The 
chapters  published  include  an  account  of  events  from  the  effects  of  the 
14th  of  July,  1789,  through  the  elections  to  the  Convention  in  August, 
1792,  and  the  treatment  of  the  three  special  topics,  the  committees  of 
surveillance,  the  revolutionary  cults,  and  subsistences. 

Among  recent  notable  volumes  on  the  personality  of  Napoleon  and 
his  early  campaigns  are  Lieutenant  L.  Caresme,  Bonaparte,  Lieutenant 
en  Second  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1914)  ;  Colonel  Vachee,  Napoleon 
en  Campagne  (ibid.,  1913,  pp.  vii,  218),  a  personal  not  a  military  study; 
the  fourth  volume  of  Captain  G.  Fabry's  Campagne  de  I'Armee  de 
I'ltalie,  1706-1797  (Paris,  Dorbon,  1914)  ;  and  M.  Bottet,  Napoleon  aux 
Camps  de  Boulogne:  la  Cote  de  Fer  et  les  Flottilles  (Paris,  Ambert, 
1914),  for  which  both  the  national  archives  and  the  archives  of  Boulogne 
were  used. 

Among  the  volumes  called  forth  by  the  centenary  of  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  are  the  third  volume,  dealing  with  1814,  of  F.  M.  Kirchei- 
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sen's  Napoleons  Untergahg,  Ausgewdhlte  Memoir enstucke  (Stuttgart, 
Lutz  1914);  Professor  A.  Chuquefs  similar  volume,  L'Annce  1814 
(Paris,  Fontemoing,  1914)  ;  Napoleon  at  Bay  (John  Lane),  by  F 
Loraine  Petre;  a  new  edition  with  additional  documents  of  H.  Geschwind 
and  F  Gelis's  La  Bataille  de  Toulouse  (Toulouse,  Privat,  1914,  PP- 
177)  •  La  Guerre  de  Partisans  centre  Napoleon  (Paris,  Berger-Levrault, 
I9I4),  the  memoirs  of  Captain  von  Colomb  who  harassed  Napoleon's 
army  in  Germany;  Marquis  Calmon-Maisons  Le  General  liaison  et  le 
jer  Corps  de  la  Grande  Armee,  Campagne  de  Belgique,  Decembre,  1813- 
Avril  1814  (Paris,  Calmann-Levy.  1914)  ;  and  a  new  edition,  prepared 
by  G.  Lenotre,  of  Baron  Fains  Manuscrit  de  1814  (Paris,  Pernn,  1914). 
Napoleon  in  Exile:  Elba  (1814-1815),  by  Mr.  Norwood  Young 
(Stanley  Paul),  uses  material  gathered  by  the  late  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  not'  heretofore  made  use  of,  but  presents  no  important  mformation 
that  is  new. 

J.  Burnichon  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
account  of  La  Compagnie  de  Jesus  en  France:  Histoirc  d'un  Sicclc,  18 14- 
1014  (Paris,  Beauchesne,  1914)-  The  first  volume,  of  640  pages,  takes 
the  narrative  only  to  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

Camille  Ducray  has  written  biographical  sketches  of  Henri  Rochcfort. 
1811-191 3  (Paris',  Ambert,  1914),  and  of  Paul  Deroulede,  1846-1914 
(ibid.).  fimile  Faguet  has  contributed  to  the  series,  Figures  du  Passe, 
a  life  of  Monscigneur  Dupanloup,  un  Grand  Evcquc  (Paris,  Hachette, 
1914).  Dans  les  Champs  du  Pouvoir  is  a  volume  of  autobiographical 
interest  by  G.  Clemenceau   (Paris,  Payot,  1913,  pp.  xv,  420). 

H.  Dutrait-Crozon's  Gambetta  ct  la  Defense  Nationale,  1870-1871 
(Paris,  Nouvelle  Librairie  Nationale,  1914,  PP-  5§4)  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  recent  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  war  of  1870. 

Volume  IV.  of  the  Correspondancc  du  Due  d'Aumalc  ct  de  Cuvillier- 
Flcury,  1865-1S71.  has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  Plon-Nourrit. 
In  the  series  of  excellent  monographs  published  by  the  Revue  de 
Synthese  Historique  on  "Les  Regions  de  la  France"  the  ninth  issue  is 
on  L'llc-dc-F ranee  (Paris,  Cerf,  1913.  PP-  135),  by  Marc  Bloch,  pro- 
fessor in  the  lvcee  of  Amiens.  After  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
varying  significance  of  the  name,  Ile-de-France.  and  a  description  of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  region,  the  main  portion  of  the  monograph 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  materials  and  literature  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  province.  Unfortunately  no  maps  are  included  in  these 
monographs. 

E.  Rouard  de  Card  has  collected  the  Traitcs  ct  Accords  conccmant  le 
Protectorat  de  la  France  an  Maroc  (Paris,  Pedone,  1914)- 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  J.  Flach,  Le  Comte  de  Flandre  et 
scs  Rapports  avec  la  Couronne  de  France  du  IX*  au  XV"  Sicclc,  II. 
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(Revue  Historique,  March)  ;  0.  Martin,  Sentences  Civiles  du  Chatelet 
de  Paris,  1395-1505,  publiies  d'apres  les  Re  gist  res  Originaux,  I.,  II. 
(Nouvelle  Revue  Historique  de  Droit  Franqais  et  fitranger,  November, 
January)  ;  P.  Gaffarel,  Les  Lettres  de  Cachet  en  Provence  dans  les 
Dernieres  Annies  de  I'Ancien  Regime  (Revue  Historique,  May)  ;  L. 
Madelin,  La  Jeunesse  de  Danton,  ses  Debuts  Politiques  (Revue  des 
fitudes  Historiques,  March)  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Pickford,  The  Panic  of  1780 
in  Lower  Dauphine  and  in  Provence  (English  Historical  Review,  April)  ; 
L.  Madelin,  La  Dernier e  Annie  de  Danton  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
March  1,  15,  April  1)  ;  P.  Caron,  Les  Commissaires  du  Conseil  Exicutif 
et  leurs  Rapports  (Revue  d'Histoire  Moderne  et  Contemporaine,  Jan- 
uary) ;  J.  Bourdon,  L' Administration  Communale  sous  le  Consulat 
(Revue  des  fitudes  Napoleoniennes,  May)  ;  L.  Chaptal,  Le  Mouvement 
Social  en  1814  (Revue  Hebdomadaire,  February  28) ;  Jules  Ferry, 
Lettres,  1860-187 1  (Revue  de  Paris,  May  1)  ;  Colonel  Gory,  Les  Soldats 
de  1870  (Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires,  March  i-April  25). 

ITALY,   SPAIN,  AND  PORTUGAL 

Three  notable  studies  of  medieval  Italy  have  recently  appeared.  The 
Baroness  Diane  de  Guldencrone  has  written  of  L'ltalie  Byzantine :  £tude 
sur  le  Haut  Moyen  Age,  400-1050  (Paris,  Leroux,  1914).  G.  Mengozzi 
deals  with  the  Lombard  and  Frankish  periods  in  La  Citta  Italiana  nell' 
Alto  Medio  Evo  (Rome,  Loescher,  1914).  The  Gorres-Gesellschaft  has 
published  L.  Mohler's  Die  Kardinale  Jakob  und  Peter  Colonna  (Pader- 
born,  Schoningh,  1914),  which  relates  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  R.  Palmarocchi's  L'Abbasia  di 
Montecassino  e  la  Conquista  Normanna  (Rome,  Loescher,  1913,  pp.  xx, 
268)  and  F.  Baethgen's  Die  Regentschaft  Papst  Innocenz  III.  im 
Konigreich  Sizilien  (Heidelberg,  Winter,  1913,  pp.  viii,  164). 

In  Memorie  e  Documenti  di  Storia  Italiana  dei  Secoli  XVIII.  e 
XIX.  (Florence,  Sansoni),  A.  d'Ancona  has  published  essays  on  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  the  Italians,  on  Tuscany  in  1799,  and  on  Manzoni, 
Stendhal,  Gioberti,  Cavour,  and  Giordani.  In  another  volume  of  essays, 
the  same  author  gives  Ricordi  Storici  del  Risorgimento  Italiano  (ibid.). 
D.  Battesti,  professor  in  the  lycee  at  Nimes,  has  written  Un  Patriote 
Italien  (Bourges,  Sire,  1913,  pp.  287),  which  is  a  life  of  Massimo 
d'Azeglio.  An  account  of  Radetzky  a  Verona  nel  1848  (Verona,  Cabl- 
anca,  1914,  pp.  447)  is  by  G.  Polver. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  published  #a  study  of  Cavour  by 
Giovanni  Visconti  Venosta  entitled  Memoirs  of  Youth,  translated  by 
Dr.  William  Prall.  The  announcement  comes  from  Florence  that  the 
national  committee  on  the  history  of  Italy  is  planning  the  publication  of 
the  complete  works  of  Cavour. 

An  account  of  the  court  officials  and  central  administration  of  Aragon 
is  contained  in  Aragonische  Hofordnungcn  im  13.  und  14.  Jahrhundert. 
by  Dr.  K.  Schwarz  (Berlin,  Rothschild,  1914,  pp.  x,  144). 
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Dr.  Julius  Klein,  whose  discovery  of  the  archives  of  the  Mesta 
(gild  of  sheep-owners,  1273-1836)  has  been  mentioned  in  this  journal 
(XVIII.  656),  has  given  an  account  of  his  find  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Boletin  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  where  two  of  the  oldest 
charters  of  the  Mesta,  with  notes,  are  published.  Others  are  to  appear 
shortly  in  the  Bulletin  Hispanique  of  Paris.  Later  a  complete  history  of 
the  Mesta  will  be  brought  out,  probably  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  Bolton  Glanville  Corney  has  translated  and  the  Hakluyt  Society 
has  published  The  Quest  and  Occupation  of  Tahiti  by  Emissaries  of 
Spain  during  the  years  17J2-1776,  told  in  Despatches  and  other  Con- 
temporary Documents,  vol.  I. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  by  J.  P.  Oliveira 
Martins,  translated  with  additions  and  annotations  by  J.  Johnston  Abra- 
ham and  W.  E.  Reynolds  (London,  Chapman  and  Hall),  is  the  first 
translation  into  English  of  this  valuable  narrative. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals :  J.  Goetz,  Kritische  Beitrdge  zur 
Geschichte  der  Pataria,  I.  (Archiv  fur  Kulturgeschichte,  XII.  1);  A. 
de  Boiiard,  La  Suzerainete  du  Pape  sur  Rome  aux  XII Ie  et  XIV e 
Siicles  (Revue  Historique,  May)  ;  A.  Anzilotti,  Per  la  Storia  delle 
Signorie  e  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Italiano  del  Rinascimento  (Studi  Storici, 
XXII.  1)  ;  P.  Cardona,  La  Sicilia  durante  la  ia  e  2°  Coalizione  contro  la 
Francia,  IY93-1801,  I.  (Archivio  Storico  per  la  Sicilia  Orientale,  XI.  1)  ; 
E.  Loevinson,  Gli  Ufficiali  Napoleonici  dello  Stato  Pontificio  (Nuova 
Antologia,  February  16)  ;  M.  Mazziotti,  /  Testamenti  del  Conte  di 
Cavour  {ibid.,  April  16)  ;  M.  Hume,  Las  Reinas  de  la  Espafia  Antigua: 
Isabel  la  Catolica,  I.,  II.  (La  Espafia  Moderna,  March  1,  April  1)  ;  A. 
Morel-Fatio,  A  Propos  de  la  Correspondance  Diplomatique  de  D.  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendosa  [ambassador  of  Charles  V.]  (Bulletin  Hispanique, 
April)  ;  G.  Desdevises  du  Dezert,  Les  Jesuites  de  la  Province  d'Aragon 
au  XVIIIe  Steele  (Revue  Historique,  March)  ;  F.  Rousseau,  Les 
Societes  Secretes  en  Espagne  au  XVIIIe  Siecle  et  sous  Joseph  Bonaparte 
(Revue  des  fitudes  Historiques,  March)  ;  Guernsey  Jones,  The  Revolu- 
tion in  Portugal  (Mid-West  Quarterly,  April). 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND  SWITZERLAND 

General  reviews:  C.  Freiherr  von  Schwerin,  Germanistische  Rechts- 
geschichte  (Die  Geisteswissenschaften,  February  19)  ;  W.  Stein,  Stand 
und  Aufgaben  der  Hansischen  Geschichtsforschung  (ibid.,  February  5)  ; 
H.  Witte,  Entwicklungsgang  der  Historischen  Nationalitdtenforschung 
des  Deutschen  Sprachgebiets  (ibid.,  March  5)  ;  G.  Loesche,  Die  Ge- 
schichtschreibung  iiber  den  Protestantismus  in  Oesterreich  (ibid.,  April 
2)  ;  H.  Bourgin,  Publications  ficonomiques  des  Universites  Allemandes 
(Revue  de  Synthese  Historique,  December). 
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A  manual  compiled  by  E.  Guglia  contains  Die  Geburts-,  Sterbe-,  und 
Grabstatten  der  Romisch-D  eutschen  Kaiser  und  Konige  (Vienna,  Schroll, 
1914,  pp.  vi,  199). 

H.  Thimme  has  published  the  seventh  and  final  volume  of  Sauerland's 
Urkunden  und  Regesten  zur  Geschichte  der  Rheinlande  aus  dem  Vati- 
kanischen  Archiv  (Bonn,  Hanstein,  1914).  The  volume  contains  docu- 
ments for  the  period  from  1400  to  1425.  E.  E.  Stengel  has  begun  the 
publication  of  the  Urkundenbuch  des  Klosters  Fulda  (Marburg,  Elwert, 
1914).  Two  volumes  of  Frankfurter  Amis-  und  Zunftsurkiinden,  edited 
by  K.  Biicher  and  B.  Schmidt  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Baer,  1914,  pp. 
xcii,  546;  viii,  481),  relate  to  the  period  prior  to  1612. 

In  the  series  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt,  the  two  volumes  of  Pro- 
fessor O.  Weber's  Von  Luther  su  Bismarck:  Zivblf  Characterbilder  aus 
Deutscher  Geschichte  have  been  issued  in  a  second  edition,  with  some 
revisions,  including  the  substitution  of  a  chapter  on  the  Elector  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  for  the  one  on  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  Among  the 
new  volumes  are  Von  Jena  bis  sum  Wiener  Kongress  by  Professor  G. 
Roloff  of  Giessen,  and  Die  Freimaurerei:  cine  Einfiihrung  in  Hire  An- 
schaunngsivelt  und  Hire  Geschichte  by  L.  Keller.  Professor  Roloff  has 
centred  his  attention  upon  Prussia,  and  especially  upon  the  reforms  of 
Stein  and  Hardenberg.  The  latter  volume  is  devoted  mainly  to  free- 
masonry in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner,  1914). 

The  Saxon  side  of  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  as  revealed  in 
the  Dresden  archives,  is  studied  in  full  detail  by  Dr.  R.  Beyrich  in 
Kursachsen  und  die  Polnische  Thronfolge,  1733-1736  (Leipzig,  Quelle 
and  Meyer,  1913,  pp.  xvi,  174). 

A  recent  issue  in  Lamprecht's  AUgcmeinc  Staatengeschichte  is  Pro- 
fessor A.  Wohlwill's  Neucre  Geschichte  der  Freien  und  Hansestadt 
Hamburg,  insbesondere  von  1780  bis  1815  (Gotha,  Perthes,  1914,  pp.  x. 
568).  Some  light  on  the  history  of  Hamburg  during  the  period  is  also 
furnished  by  H.  Sieveking's  Georg  Heinrich  Sieveking :  Lebensbild  eines 
Hamburgischen  Kaufmanns  aus  dem  Zeitalter  der  Francosischen  Revo- 
lution (Berlin,  Curtius,  1913,  pp.  xii,  548).  Sieveking  was  the  envoy 
of  his  city  to  Paris  in  1796. 

The  Dcnkwilrdigkeiten  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  have  been  pub- 
lished by  W.  Foerster  (two  vols.,  Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt, 
1914).  Karl  Anton,  Filrst  von  Hohensollern:  ein  Lebensbild,  by  K.  T. 
Zingeler  (ibid.)  is  based  upon  the  prince's  papers. 

Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company  are  the  publishers  of  an  anonymous 
memoir  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  mother  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  This 
is  frankly  a  defense  of  the  English  princess. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  present  kaiser  is  reviewed  by  Count  Ernst 
zu  Reventlow  in  Deutschlands  Auswdrtige  Politik,  1888-1913  (Berlin, 
Mittler,  1914). 
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Dr.  Stanley  Shaw  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  biography  of  the 
German  emperor,  entitled  William  of  Germany  (Macmillan),  which 
while  it  is  primarily  biography  contains  much  trustworthy  history.  A 
useful  supplement  to  this  is  Frederic  W.  Wiles's  Men  around  the  Kaiser 
(Lippincott),  which  sketches  the  lives  of  thirty-one  prominent  German 
leaders  of  the  present  day. 

Imperial  Germany,  by  Prince  Bernhard  von  Biilow,  is  a  sketch  of 
recent  political  history  (Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company). 

Professor  Ferdinand  Schmid  of  Leipzig  has  written  a  thorough  study 
of  Bosnien  und  die  Herzegovina  unter  der  V erwaltung  Oesterreich- 
Ungarns  (Leipzig,  Veit,  1914). 

H.  Barth  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  Bibliographie  der 
Schwciscr  Geschichte  (Basel,  Basler  Buch-  und  Antiquariatshandlung, 
1914)  in  the  series  Qucllen  cur  Schweiser  Geschichte. 

The  French  version  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Dierauer"s  monumental 
Histoirc  de  la  Confederation  Suisse,  which  carries  the  narrative  to  1798, 
has  recently  appeared. 

A  new  history  of  Der  Sonderbund  (Zurich,  Schaubli,  1914)  by  Heer 
and  Binder  has  recently  appeared. 

A  considerable  number  of  important  works  on  the  history  of  Geneva 
have  come  from  the  press  during  the  past  two  years.  Mile.  Marguerite 
Cramer  has  described  the  negotiations  between  Geneva  and  the  Swiss 
confederation  from  1691  to  1792  in  Geneve  et  les  Suisses  (Geneva, 
Kiindig,  1914,  pp.  380).  fimilie  Cherbuliez  has  edited  the  Mcmoires  sur 
Geneve  et  la  Revolution  de  1770  a  1795,  of  Isaac  Cornuaud  (Geneva, 
Jullien,  1912,  pp.  xxxix,  762).  The  journals,  souvenirs,  and  correspond- 
ence of  eleven  persons  have  been  collected  by  Lucie  Achard  and  fedouard 
Favre  in  La  Rcstauration  de  la  Rcpublique  de  Geneve,  1813-1814  (two 
vols.,  ibid.,  1913).  The  Journal  pendant  la  Rcstauration  Genevoise, 
1813-1S21,  of  Marc-Jules  Sues,  has  been  edited  by  A.  Guillot  (ibid.,  pp. 
xii,  290).  Geneve  et  les  Traitcs  de  1815  (two  vols.,  Geneva,  Kiindig, 
1914)  contains  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Pictet  de  Rochemont 
and  Franqois  d'lvernois  from  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Turin,  published  by  the 
Societe  d'Histoire  et  d'Archeologie  de  Geneve.  The  Briefzvechsel  mit 
der  Aargauischcn  Regicrung  wdhrend  des  Wiener  Kongresses,  of  A. 
Rengger,  has  also  just  been  published  by  S.  Heuberger  (Aarau,  Sauer- 
lander). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  O.  Bethge,  Frankische  Siedclungen 
in  Deutschland  auf  Grund  von  Ortsnamcn  fcstgestellt  (Worter  und 
Sachen,  VI.  1);  F.  Kurze,  Die  Annales  Laubacenses  und  Hire  n'dhere 
J'crivandtschaft  (Neues  Archiv,  XXXIX.  1);  H.  Niese,  Der  Stitrz 
Heinrichs  des  Loivcn  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  3)  ;  L.  Cristiani, 
Luther  au  Convent,  1505-1517,  II.  (Revue  des  Questions  Historiques, 
April)  ;  O.  Hintze,  Der  Staat  des  Grosscn  Kurfiirsten   (Internationale 
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Monatsschrift,  March)  ;  J.  M.  Carre,  Le  Pietisme  de  Halle  et  la  Phi- 
losophic des  Lumibres,  1690-17 50  (Revue  de  Synthese  Historique, 
December). 

NETHERLANDS    AND    BELGIUM 

General  reviews:  T.  Bussemaker,  Histoire  des  Pays-Bas  (Revue  His- 
torique, March)  ;  H.  Brugmans,  Niederlandischcr  Literatarbericht  (His- 
torische  Zeitschrift,  CXII.  3). 

Johann  und  Philipp  Marnix  ur'dhrend  des  Vorspiels  des  Nieder- 
landischcn  Aufstandes  (Leipzig,  Hermann,  1913,  pp.  54)  is  a  chapter 
from  a  larger  work  on  Marnix  which  Dr.  A.  Elkan  has  in  preparation. 

A  great  mass  of  data  for  the  history  of  learning  and  religion  in  the 
Netherlands  is  to  be  found  in  Bronnen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Leidsche 
Universiteit,  I.,  1574-1610,  lately  published  (the  Hague,  Nijhoff)  as  no. 
20  in  the  government's  historical  series.  The  data  are  from  the  "  Acta 
Senatus "  and  the  "  Resoluties  van  Curatoren  ",  and  are  edited  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Molhuysen. 

The  final  years,  1670-1672,  are  covered  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Professor  R.  Fruin's  edition  of  the  Brieven  van  Johan  de  Witt  (Am- 
sterdam, Miiller,  1913).     The  editor  of  the  volume  is  N.  Japikse. 

In  the  Nederlandsch  Archief  voor  Kerkgeschicdcnis,  n.  s.,  III.  4, 
Dr.  A.  Eekhof  of  Amsterdam  has  a  learned  article  on  Jacobus  Koelman, 
the  mystic  and  Labadist,  and  his  residence  in  Amsterdam  from  1676  to 
1682,  embracing  many  facts  which  had  escaped  Krull,  Jacobus  Koelman 
(Sneek,  1901)  and  Knuttel,  Balthasar  Bckker  (the  Hague,  1906).  The 
later  years,  1682-1691,  and  the  call  to  Newcastle,  Delaware,  will  be 
treated  in  another  article. 

Professor  Tiemen  de  Vries  has  published  under  the  title  Dutch  His- 
tory, Art,  and  Literature  for  Americans  (Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans- 
Sevensma  Company,  1912)  eight  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  such  themes  as  William  the  Silent,  Rembrandt,  Jacob  Steen- 
dam,  and  Washington  Irving,  on  whose  Rip  van  Winkle  legend  he  has 
much  that  is  interesting  to  say. 

The  Rapport  of  the  historical  seminary  of  the  University  of  Louvain 
concerning  its  labors  during  the  academic  year  1912-1913  (pp.  386-465. 
reprinted  from  the  Annuaire  of  the  university)  will  perhaps  be  most 
valued  for  its  summaries  of  the  seminary  investigations  into  the  history 
of  the  Jansenists,  embracing  papers  by  Abbes  Baert,  Janssen,  De  Meyer, 
and  Lamiroy.  Other  papers  of  importance  are  that  of  M.  Uytterhoeven 
on  the  temporalities  of  monasteries  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
quarrel  of  the  investitures,  M.  Devester's  analysis  of  the  domain  of  the 
cathedral  of  Liege  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  a  paper 
of  Abbe  Labeau  on  tithes  in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  last  years  of  the 
ancien  regime. 
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NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EXTROPE 

The  Danish-American  Society  has  recently  published  a  bibliography 
of  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  America  or  England  that  deal  with 
Danish  subjects,  together  with  a  list  of  Danish  works  which  have  been 
translated. 

The  last  years  of  the  Vasa  dynasty  in  Sweden  are  described  by  S. 
Clason,  Gustav  IV.  Adolf  och  den  Europeiska  Krisen  under  Napoleon 
(Stockholm,  1913,  pp.  248),  and  by  O.  G.  de  Heidenstam,  La  Fin  d'une 
Dynastie   (Paris,  Plon,   1914,  pp.  iv,  514). 

Professor  Carl  Schirren  of  Kiel  discusses  the  policy  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  Zur  Geschichte  des  Nordischcn  Krieges  (Kiel,  Miihlau,  1913, 
pp.  217). 

L'Evolutien  de  la  Russie  pendant  les  Annees  1904-1907  (Paris,  Plon, 
1914,  pp.  iii,  329)  is  a  translation  by  Mile.  Pluche  from  the  Swedish 
original  by  Dr.  A.  Torngren. 

A.  Hasenclever  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  Die  Orientalische  Frage 
in  den  Jahren  1838-1841:  Ur sprung  des  Meerengcnvertrages  von  13  Juli 
1841  (Leipzig,  Koehler,  1914). 

Professor  N.  Jorga  has  recently  published  the  second  volume  of  his 
Histoire  de  la  Roumanie,  which  deals  with  the  period  from  1601  to 
1825 ;  and  has  edited  the  twenty-fourth  volume  in  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments on  Rumanian  history,  Studii  si  Documente  cu  Prizire  la  Istoria 
Romanilor,  which  includes  400  items  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
Dutch  agents  at  Constantinople  from  1613  to  1747.  Professor  P.  Eliade 
of  the  University  of  Bucharest  in  the  second  volume  of  La  Roumanie  au 
XIXe  Siecle  (Paris,  Hachette,  1914)  treats  the  years  1828-1834.  Two 
volumes  of  documents  on  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  Great,  the  defender 
of  Moldavia  against  the  Turks,  1457-1503,  have  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Bogdan  of  the  University  of  Bucharest  (Bucharest,  Socec  and 
Company,  1913,  pp.  xlvi,  518;  xxi,  611). 

Among  the  new  volumes  on  the  Balkan  War  are  J.  Pelissier,  Dix 
Mois  de  Guerre  dans  les  Balkans,  Octobre  1912-Aout  191 3  (Paris,  Perrin, 
1914,  pp.  x,  382)  ;  P.  Risal,  La  Ville  Convoitee,  Salonique  (ibid.)  ;  P. 
Christoff,  Journal  du  Siege  d'Andrinople :  Notes  Quotidiennes  d'un 
Assiege  (Paris,  Charles-Lavauzelle,  1914,  pp.  249).  The  diplomatic  side 
is  discussed  by  G.  Hanotaux,  La  Guerre  des  Balkans  et  I' Europe,  1912- 
191 3  (Paris,  Plon,  1914),  and  Dr.  B.  Stambler,  Les  Ronmains  et  les 
Bulgares:  le  Traite  de  Bucarest,  28  Juillet-10  Aout,  1913  (Paris,  Jouve, 
1914,  pp.  219).  On  the  position  of  Servia,  there  have  appeared  H. 
Barby,  Les  Victoires  Serbes  (Paris,  Grasset,  1913,  pp.  v,  306)  ;  M. 
Miloyewitch,  L'Equilibre  Balkanique  (Coulommiers,  Brodard,  1913)  ; 
and  Les  Serbes  et  les  Bulgares  dans  la  Guerre  Balkanique  by  Balkanicus 
(ibid.).  The  Albanian  question  is  discussed  by  F.  Bianconi,  G.  Bien- 
aime,  A.   Cheradame,  R.   Perraud,   de  Wesselitsky,   and  G.   Yakchitch, 
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La  Question  Albanaise  (Paris,  Hachette,  1913,  pp.  65)  ;  by  J.  Tomitch, 
Lcs  Albanais  en  Vieille-Serbie  et  dans  le  Sandjak  de  Novi-Basar  {ibid.. 
pp.  81)  ;  and  by  R.  Puaux,  La  Malh&ureuse  £pire  (Paris,  Perrin,  1914). 

Professor  William  M.  Sloane  has  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  The 
Balkans:  a  Laboratory  of  History  (Eaton  and  Mains)  and  President 
Jacob  G.  Schurman  has  written  on  this  theme  The  Balkan  Wars,  1012- 
1913.  Both  volumes  are  intended  to  provide  a  concise  account  of  the 
Balkan  situation.  Turkish  Memoirs,  by  Sidney  Whitman  (Heinemann), 
describes  an  earlier  period,  that  of  1896  to  1908,  with  sympathy  for  the 
Turks.  D.  J.  Cassavetti's  Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars  is  written  from 
the  Greek  point  of  view  (Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company). 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  H.  Koht,  Die  Geschichtsauffass- 
ung  dcr  Norwcgischen  Konig-Sagas  (Die  Geisteswissenschaften,  Feb- 
ruary 26)  ;  R.  Dmowski,  The  Political  Evolution  of  Poland  (Russian 
Review,  November,  February)  ;  R.  Asmus,  Pamprepios:  ein  Byzan- 
tinischcr  Gelehrter  und  Staatsmann  des  5.  Jahrhunderts  (Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift,  XXII.  3)  ;  E.  W.  Brooks,  The  Relations  between  the  Empire 
and  Egypt  from  a  New  Arabic  Source  (ibid.)  ;  W.  Miller,  The  Gattilusj 
of  Lesbos,  1355-1462  (ibid.)  ;  J.  Barth,  L'£volution  de  la  Question 
d'Orient  (Revue  des  Etudes  Historiques,  March);  H.  M.  Wallis,  The 
Devastation  of  Macedonia  (Quarterly  Review,  April)  ;  R.  M.  Burrows, 
The  Nezv  Greece   (Quarterly  Review,  April). 

THE  FAR  EAST  AND  INDIA 

Professor  Joseph  H.  Longford's  The  Evolution  of  New  Japan,  one 
of  the  Cambridge  Manuals,  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man  well  qualified 
to  present  the  subject  with  skill  and  scholarship,  even  though  it  must  be 
done  in  very  limited  space.  He  deals  briefly  with  the  early  history  of 
Japan,  then  develops  in  a  somewhat  more  ample  way  the  political  and 
social  reforms,  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  just  published  A  History  of  Fine  Art  in 
India  and  Ceylon  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  (pp.  xx,  516, 
and  many  admirable  illustrations)  by  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Vin- 
cent A.  Smith. 

The  recently  formed  Society  for  the  History  of  the  French  Colonies 
has  published  a  Memoire  sur  Quelques  Affaires  de  I'Empire  Mogol,  1756- 
1761,  by  J.  Law  de  Lauriston  (Paris,  Champion,  1914,  pp.  lvi,  589). 
The  volume  is  edited  by  A.  Martineau. 

AMERICA 

GENERAL    ITEMS 
The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  published  in  a  volume 
of  642  pages  a  Guide  to  the  Materials  in  London  Archives  for  the  His- 
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tory  of  the  United  States  since  178s,  by  Dr.  Charles  O.  Paullin  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  and  Professor  Frederic  L.  Paxson  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  second  volume  of  Professor  Andrews's  Public 
Record  Office  Guide  will  be  out  soon.  Professor  Golder  has  finished  his 
work  in  St.  Petersburg  and  proceeds  shortly  to  Moscow.  Professor  W. 
I.  Hull  has  sailed  for  the  Netherlands  for  his  summer's  expedition  in 
Dutch  archives,  and  Mr.  Francis  S.  Philbrick  for  Seville  where  he  will 
continue  in  the  "  Audiencia  de  Santo  Domingo  "  during  the  summer  the 
work  which  Mr.  Hill,  during  his  two  years'  residence  in  Seville,  com- 
pleted for  the  "  Papeles  de  Cuba  "  section  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies, 
and  will  supervise  the  photographing  of  an  extensive  series  from  the 
latter  collection,  despatches  of  Spanish  governors  of  Louisiana  to  the 
captains-general  of  Cuba. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  William  E.  Dodd,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  history  of  the  United  States,  in  four  volumes, 
is  in  preparation,  to  be  published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
The  volume  on  the  colonial  period  will  be  written  by  Professor  Carl 
Becker  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  those  on  the  three  later  periods 
by  Professors  Allen  Johnson  of  Yale,  Dodd  of  Chicago,  and  Paxson 
of  Wisconsin. 

Among  recent  accessions  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  are:  additional  papers  of  Nicholas  Biddle;  papers 
of  the  Argenteau  family,  fifteenth  to  nineteenth  centuries;  papers  of 
Brigadier-General  Cyrus  B.  Comstock,  U.  S.  A.;  numerous  papers  of 
Nicholas  P.  Trist;  and  miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  University 
of  Virginia. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  a  List  of  References  on  Federal 
Control  of  Commerce  and  Corporations:  Special  Aspects  and  Applica- 
tions, compiled  under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliog- 
rapher. The  list  of  references  of  a  general  character  was  issued  a  year 
ago  (see  vol.  XVIII.,  p.  871). 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  American  Citizen  series  is  Public  Opinion 
and  Popular  Government  by  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  The  author 
divides  his  study  into  four  parts,  in  which  he  considers  the  Nature  of 
Public  Opinion,  the  Function  of  Parties,  the  Methods  of  Expressing 
Public  Opinion,  and  the  Regulations  of  Matters  to  which  Public  Opinion 
cannot  directly  apply.  In  appendixes  he  gives  the  results  of  the  refer- 
endum and  initiative  in  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  in  those  states 
in  which  it  has  been  tried. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  its  meeting 
of  October,  1913,  contains  a  paper  by  Professor  A.  B.  Hulbert  on  Andrew 
Craigie  and  the  Scioto  Associates,  an  account  of  the  papers  of  the  John- 
son family  of  Connecticut  by  Professor  Max  Farrand,  and  the  beginning 
(Alabama  to  Illinois)    of  a  bibliography    (pp.   247-403)    of   American 
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newspapers,  1690-1820,  compiled  by  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  a  list  of  the 
greatest  value  to  historical  students,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 
present  an  historical  sketch  of  every  newspaper  presented  in  the  United 
States  between  the  dates  mentioned,  to  locate  all  files  found  in  the  various 
libraries  of  the  country,  and  to  give  a  complete  check-list  of  the  files  in 
the  libraries  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Corrections  to  this 
list  are  invited.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  Boston  on  April  8  the 
following  papers  were  read:  Early  History  of  the  Calendar  and  Almanac, 
by  George  E.  Littlefield,  Early  Indian  Migrations  in  New  England,  by 
R.  B.  Dixon,  Notes  on  Connecticut  Almanacs,  by  A.  C.  Bates,  and 
Poinsett's  Career  in  Mexico,  by  Justin  H.  Smith.  Apropos  of  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  society  of  a  large  collection  of  currency  tokens  of  the  Civil 
War  period  a  brief  history  of  such  tokens  is  given  in  the  society's 
Bulletin  of  May  19. 

The  Spanish  American  Atheneum,  which  was  organized  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  early  days  of  19 13,  launched,  in  February  the  first  number  of 
La  Revista  del  Ateneo  Hispano-Americano.  The  periodical  has  also  an 
English  section,  The  Review  of  the  Spanish  American  Atheneum,  with 
contents  partly  identical  with  those  of  the  Spanish  section.  The  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  Atheneum  are  set  forth  by  Sefior  Francisco  J. 
Yanes,  the  president.  Sefior  Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  writes  concerning  the  intellectual  relations  between  Spain 
and  America,  Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bolivian  minister,  of  the 
discovery  of  America  and  its  influence  on  democracy,  and  Dr.  Emilio 
A.  Yanes  concerning  the  first  Congress  of  Venezuela,  while  Dr.  Patrick 
J.  Lenox  discusses  the  influence  of  Spain  on  English  literature,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke  writes  an  appreciation  of  the  builders  of 
Spain's  American  empire. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  at 
its  tenth  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  December  30,  1913,  to  January 
1,  1914,  are  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Review.  The  papers  of  chief  historical 
significance  are  the  American  Philosophy  of  Government  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  the  Annexed  Countries,  by  A.  H.  Snow ;  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
a  Centenary  Estimate,  by  Frank  A.  Updyke ;  and  International  Respon- 
sibility of  the  State  for  Injuries  sustained  by  Aliens  during  the  Civil 
War,  by  Edwin  M.  Borchard. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  published  in  its  Fort  Dearborn 
series  three  essays  by  Charles  Bert  Reed,  of  which  the  first,  Masters  of 
the  Wilderness,  gives  title  to  the  volume.  The  titular  essay,  a  study  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  its  origin  to  modern  times,  has  been 
printed  before.  The  two  other  essays  in  the  volume  are  The  Beaver 
Club:  Some  Social  Aspects  of  the  Fur  Trade,  and  A  Dream  of  Empire: 
the  Adventures  of  Tonty  in  Old  Louisiana.  The  Beaver  Club,  the 
history  of  which  is  graphically  related,  was  composed  of  active  spirits  in 
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the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  and  from  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1785 
to  the  merging  of  that  company  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821, 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  company's  history.  Tonty's  explorations 
and  adventures  are  likewise  related  by  the  author  in  a  manner  that  aims 
to  preserve  all  that  is  romantic  in  them. 

The  Yale  University  Press  publishes  The  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States.-  its  History  and  Functions,  by  Dr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  for 
several  years  an  official  of  that  department,  now  chief  of  the  division  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Year-Book,  IV.  (1911-1913),  of  the  Swedish  Historical  Society 
of  America  includes  the  address  of  the  president,  Mr.  Carl  G.  Wallenius, 
"  Den  Hogre  Skolverksamheten  bland  Svenskarne  i  Amerika  ",  delivered 
in  November,  1912;  an  account  of  Swede  Point,  or  Madrid,  Iowa,  by  F. 
A.  Danborn ;  Normandy  of  a  Thousand  Years  ago,  by  Edward  Schuch ; 
and  a  discussion  of  Recent  Attacks  on  the  Reliability  of  the  Vinland 
Sagas,  by  Julius  E.  Olson. 

In  the  selections  from  the  correspondence  of  Senator  James  R. 
Doolittle,  concluded  in  the  August-September  number  of  the  Magazine 
of  History,  are  several  letters  of  interest  concerning  problems  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  Among  the  writers  are  Wade  Hampton,  David 
Dudley  Field,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Gideon  Welles.  A  letter  from 
Doolittle  to  President  Johnson  contains  suggestions  concerning  the  trial 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  organization  of  a  "  Freedman's  Territory  ". 
The  October-November  number  contains  a  paper  by  S.  F.  Bemis  on  the 
Settlement  of  the  Yazoo  Boundary  Dispute. 

The  Magazine  of  History  Extra,  no.  23,  includes  Charles  Pettit's  Im- 
partial Review  (1800)  ;  no.  24  contains  the  Letters  of  a  Confederate 
Officer,  by  R.  W.  Corbin,  and  A  Journal  of  the  Expedition  up  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  (1759),  by  the  sergeant-major  of  General  Hopson's  grena- 
diers ;  no.  25  is  Rare  Lincolniana,  no.  3 ;  and  no.  26  is  Narratives  of 
Indian  Warfare  in  the  West,  compiled  by  S.  L.  Metcalf. 

The  Ethnology  of  the  Tewa  Indians  (pp.  76),  by  Junius  Henderson 
and  John  P.  Harrington,  published  as  Bulletin  56  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  is  the  result  of  co-operative  work  in  New  Mexico 
by  that  bureau  and  the  School  of  American  Archaeology. 

The  American  Doctrine  of  Judicial  Supremacy,  an  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  practices  of  judicial  control  over  legisla- 
tion, by  Charles  G.  Haines,  has  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Rise  of  the  American  People,  "a  philosophical  interpretation  of 
American  history  and  American  life  ",  by  Professor  Roland  G.  Usher 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  published  by  the  Century  Company. 

History  of  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  history  of  a  distinct  religious  movement  originating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1825,  has  been  published  in  Harrisburg,  by  the  Churches  of 
God  Publishing  House.     The  author  is  Rev.  C.  H.  Forney. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Rosengarten  has  brought  out  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  French  Colonists  and  Exiles  in  the  United  States  (Lippincott). 

The  Negro  in  American  History:  Men  and  Women  Eminent  in  the 
Evolution  of  the  American  of  African  Descent,  by  J.  W.  Cromwell,  is 
put  forth  in  Washington  by  the  American  Negro  Academy. 

ITEMS  ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

Rev.  A.  Eekhof  of  Amsterdam  has  written  an  exhaustive  account  of 
De  Hervormde  Kerk  in  Noord-Amerika,  1624-1664  (the  Hague,  1913, 
two  vols.,  pp.  viii,  267;  vi.  204,  lvii). 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  issued  the  Autobiography  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  1743-1790,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  in 
Jefferson's  life,  the  introduction  and  notes  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and 
a  foreword  by  George  Haven  Putnam. 

Professor  W.  B.  Munro  has  brought  out  through  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press  a  small  volume  of  Selections  from  the  Federalist  (pp.  vi, 
202).  The  selections  are  those  parts  of  the  Federalist  which  Professor 
Munro  has  found  by  experience  in  his  class-room  to  be  best  suited  for 
use  in  approaching  the  study  of  federal  government.  In  an  introduction 
he  summarizes  the  work  of  making  the  Constitution,  the  campaign  for 
its  adoption,  explains  how  the  Federalist  came  to  be  written,  and  dis- 
cusses its  importance  and  its  value  as  a  treatise  on  government. 

Senate  Election  Cases  from  ij&g  to  1013  (pp.  1233)  has  issued  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  (Senate  Doc.  No.  1036,  62  Cong.). 

The  third  volume  of  the  Writings  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  edited  by 
Worthington  C.  Ford,  has  come  from  the  press  (Macmillan).  The 
period  of  the  volume  is  1801-1810. 

Professor  Frederic  A.  Ogg's  Daniel  Webster  has  come  from  the  press 
(Jacobs).     The  volume  is  included  in  the  American  Crisis  Biographies. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  had  for  two  weeks  this  spring  an 
exhibition  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  and  condition  of  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia.  The  catalogue  is  a  pamphlet  which,  for  biblio- 
graphical and  other  purposes,  will  be  valued  by  persons  interested  in  the 
history  of  African  colonization. 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Sears,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  at  work  upon 
a  life  of  John  Slidell. 

Thomas  A.  Ashby,  the  author  of  The  Valley  Campaigns,  has  brought 
out  through  Neale  a  Life  of  Turner  Ashby  (1824-1862),  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam's  Memories  of  my  Youth,  1844-1865,  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  includes  a  record  of  several  years'  so- 
journ in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  three  years'  services  in  the 
Civil  War. 
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Professor  R.  M.  Johnston  of  Harvard  University  is  at  work  on  a 
volume  dealing  with  the  second  Manassas  campaign  and  would  be  glad 
to  learn  of  any  unpublished  material  bearing  on  it,  Confederate  or 
Federal. 

Joseph  Pulitzer:  Reminiscences  of  a  Secretary,  by  Alleyne  Ireland, 
comes  from  the  press  of  Mitchell  Kennerly. 

Forty  Years  of  it  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Brand  Whitlock,  for- 
merly mayor  of  Toledo,  now  minister  to  Belgium.  The  central  thread  of 
the  book  is  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
reminiscences  cluster  around  the  characters  prominently  identified  with 
these  democratic  movements. 

LOCAL  ITEMS,  ARRANGED  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORDER 

Reverend  Dr.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  state  historian  of  Maine,  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  preparation  of  a  volume,  now  published  by  the 
state,  entitled  The  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,  covering,  with  large 
use  of  fresh  materials,  the  period  from  1602  to  1658. 

The  Maine  State  Library  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
T.  Thornton  the  historical  manuscripts  collected  by  her  father,  the  late 
John  Wingate  Thornton  of  Boston.  The  manuscripts,  which  pertain 
principally  to  the  history  of  Maine  (1658-1S77),  have  been  mounted  and 
bound  in  three  volumes. 

The  January  serial  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  contains 
a  paper,  by  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  on  the  Revolutionary  career 
of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  and  an  historical  dis- 
cussion, by  Mr.  Edward  Stanwood,  of  trade  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
Of  the  documentary  materials  the  most  important  is  a  series  of  addresses 
and  communications,  1768-1770,  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  indi- 
viduals in  Boston  to  John  Wilkes.  The  documents,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  Wilkes  papers  in  the  British  Museum,  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
Worthington  C.  Ford.  Mr.  Ford  also  contributes  to  the  February  serial 
a  paper  on  witchcraft  by  Cotton  Mather,  with  notes  by  Robert  Calef. 
The  document  was  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Ford  in  the  society's 
library.  The  March-April  serial  contains  some  accounts  of  Isaac  Aller- 
ton  and  Rev.  John  White  with  the  Bay  Colony,  1632,  a  letter  of  Burgoyne 
on  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  group  of  letters  to  Jonathan  Russell 
from  Madame  de  Stael,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  various  American  public 
characters,  1801-1822. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections 
appears  the  journal  kept  in  Quebec  from  January  1  to  October  30,  1775, 
by  James  Jeffry  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  journal  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  Canadian  invasion,  although  it  stops  short  of  the  assault  of 
Quebec  by  Montgomery.  Some  later  letters  of  the  journalist,  brought 
to  light  after  the  journal  was  in  type,  throw  further  light  on  the  Ameri- 
can expedition. 
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The  large  collection  of  Moses  Brown  papers  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  has  been  augmented  by  a  gift  from  the  Moses  Brown 
School  of  fifty  volumes  and  many  loose  papers,  chiefly  business  accounts 
of  that  eminent  Quaker. 

Mr.  George  L.  Clark,  whose  work  Silas  Deane:  a  Connecticut 
Leader  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  published  a  short  time  ago,  has 
written  a  History  of  Connecticut,  which  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have 
published.     The  book  deals  particularly  with  the  life  of  the  people. 

The  Financial  History  of  New  York  State,  1789-1912,  by  Don  C. 
Sowers,  is  a  recent  number  of  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
Political  Science. 

The  Support  of  Schools  in  Colonial  New  York  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  by  W.  W.  Kemp,  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  series  of  Contributions  to  Education  emanating  from  the 
Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  for  October, 
1913,  contains  the  school  census  of  Egg  Harbor  township  in  1832  and 
1834,  contributed  by  Emma  G.  Steelman,  and  two  letters  concerning 
West  Jersey  in  1692. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  acquired  the 
letter-books,  account-books,  letters,  etc.,  of  John  Chaloner  and  Chaloner 
and  White  of  the  commissary  department  of  the  Revolution.  This 
material  is  of  particular  value  for  the  light  which  it  casts  upon  the  mode 
of  provisioning  the  army  from  1778  to  1783.  Other  noteworthy  acqui- 
sitions are :  Washington's  orders  for  the  advance  of  his  army  from 
Valley  Forge  to  the  Hudson,  1778;  letters  of  Major  Caleb  Gibbs  of 
Washington's  body-guard,  relating  to  supplies  for  the  general's  mess; 
letters,  etc.,  from  a  number  of  the  generals  of  the  Revolution  and  dele- 
gates to  Congress ;  373  letters  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  original  map  of  Pennsylvania  by  Thomas  Holme,  in  six  parts  (1682). 

The  Proceedings  and  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society  for  the  years  1913-1914  (vol.  XIII.),  edited  by 
Horace  E.  Hayden,  includes  an  address  by  Professor  John  L.  Stewart 
of  Lehigh  University  on  "  Some  Modern  Views  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ",  discussing  in  particular  the  effects  on  the  Constitution  of  in- 
dustrial and  economic  development.  Other  historical  articles  are  an 
account  of  the  Beginnings  of  Lucerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  O.  J. 
Harvey,  and  "  Echoes  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre ",  no.  3,  by  H.  E. 
Hayden.  The  most  extended  paper  is  a  scientific  and  historical  study 
of  North  Appalachian  Indian  pottery,  by  Christopher  Wren. 

Besides  continued  articles  the  Maryland  Historical  Magazine  for 
March  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  career  of  Thomas  Cressap, 
a  pioneer  of  western  Maryland  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Mrs.  Annie  M.  L.  Sioussat  has  brought  out  through  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Press  Old  Manors  in  the  Colony  of  Maryland,  Second  Series;  On 
the  Patuxcnt,   interesting  text  with  interesting  illustrations. 

Volume  I.  of  W.  B.  Bryan's  History  of  the  National  Capital  has 
come  from  the  press  (Macmillan). 

The  History  of  the  "Soldiers'  Home",  Washington,  D.  C,  edited  by 
Eba  Anderson  Lawton,  is  mainly  a  collection  of  letters  and  documents 
(1839-1854)  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  the  father  of  the  editor,  was  the  originator  and 
founder  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  The  documents,  which  are  made  to  tell 
largely  their  own  story,  show  clearly  that  Major  Anderson  was  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  labored  for  the  establishment  of  the  home;  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  material  is  not  always  the  most  logical  nor  is  the 
editing  done  in  the  most  desirable  manner.  The  volume  constitutes 
nevertheless  a  valuable  memorial  to  Major  Anderson.  Many  of  the 
documents  are  given  in  photographic  facsimile  (Xew  York,  Putnam, 
pp.  187). 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  prints  in  its  April 
issue  the  concluding  portion  of  the  commissions  and  instructions  to  the 
Earl  of  Orkney  for  the  government  of  Virginia;  several  council  papers 
for  the  years  1698-1701 ;  a  number  of  abstracts  relating  to  Virginia  in 
the  year  1677;  a  letter  from  John  Rolfe  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  regard  to 
his  marriage  with  Pocahontas:  some  letters  and  other  material,  con- 
tributed by  W.  D.  McCaw,  relating  to  Captain  John  Harris  of  the  Vir- 
ginia navy,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  England,  1777-1779;  and  some  state- 
ments by  Virginia  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  contributed  by  J.  T.  Mc- 
Allister. 

The  editor  of  the  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical 
Magazine  brings  together  in  the  April  number  a  series  of  statements 
controverting  the  notion  that  society  in  eastern  Virginia  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  feudalistic,  a  notion  promulgated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  William  Wirt  in  The  British  Spy.  The 
Quarterly  also  prints  an  interesting  letter  from  Wirt  to  Judge  St.  George 
Tucker,  August  16,  1815,  concerning  the  manuscript  of  his  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Judge  Tucker's  notes  of  criticism.  Other  articles  are:  a 
narrative  (1798)  of  Col.  John  Stuart  concerning  the  settlement  of 
Greenbrier  County,  a  continuation  of  the  notes  from  the  records  of 
York  County,  and  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Edmund  Ruffin 
(1864)  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  during  the  war. 

During  the  year  the  Virginia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  will  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  abstracts  of  the  wills  of  old  Lower  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
folk County,  Virginia. 

Professor  J.  M.  Callahan  has  prepared  a  Semi-Centennial  History 
of  West  Virginia,  with  Special  Articles  on  Development  and  Resources, 
which  is  published  by  the  Semi-Centennial  Commission. 
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The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  issued  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  a 
stout  volume  of  1053  pages  containing,  besides  the  documentary,  descrip- 
tive, statistical,  and  biographical  material  usual  in  such  volumes,  a 
register  of  colonial  and  state  officials,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
1662-1913,  prepared  with  great  care  and  filling  nearly  600  pages.  The 
utility  of  such  volumes  for  historical  purposes  needs  no  emphasis. 

The  John  P.  Branch  Historical  Papers,  vol.  IV.,  no.  2  (June),  con- 
tains biographical  studies  of  James  McDowell  (1795-1851),  governor  of 
Virginia  and  member  of  Congress;  of  James  Barbour  (1775-1842), 
governor,  United  States  senator,  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  minister  to 
England;  and  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  (1723-1760),  minister  in  Virginia 
and  president  of  Princeton  College.  These  studies  are  by  E.  P.  Nichol- 
son, W.  S.  Long,  and  J.  G.  Hughes,  jr.,  respectively.  There  is  also  in 
the  volume  an  interesting  series  of  letters  from  General  Thomas  Gage, 
addressed  to  officers  at  Fort  Chartres,  1766-1772,  drawn  from  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  papers  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  Virginia  State 
Library. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Huger  Smith  publishes  in  the  January  number  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  a  history,  largely 
documentary,  of  Wilton's  statue  of  Pitt,  erected  in  Charleston  in  1770. 
In  Judge  Henry  A.  M.  Smith's  series  of  articles  on  the  baronies  of 
South  Carolina  are  accounts  of  Raphoe,  Tomotley,  and  Mailing  baronies. 

The  Agrarian  Revolution  in  Georgia,  1865-1912  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  no.  639,  pp.  129),  by  Professor  R.  P.  Brooks  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is  a  valuable  study  of  the  radical  alterations 
in  agricultural  methods  of  management  resulting  from  altered  conditions 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  investigation  shows  an  almost  complete  break- 
down of  the  plantation  system,  with  the  gradual  development  of  two 
or  more  types  of  tenancy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  small 
ownerships.  The  latter  half  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  conditions  and  methods  prevailing  in  recent  years,  including  the  land- 
tenure  movement,  distinguishing  the  sections  of  the  state,  as  the  moun- 
tain counties,  the  upper  piedmont  region,  the  black  belt,  the  wiregrass, 
and  the  coast  country.  The  principal  material  used  in  the  study  is  the 
data  collected  by  the  author  in  191 1  when  acting  as  expert  special  agent 
for  the  agricultural  division  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Volume  XIV.  of  the  Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  (pp.  325),  edited  by  Professor  Franklin  L.  Riley,  contains  an 
extended  and  critical  study,  by  Dr.  Cleo  Hearon,  of  the  struggle  in 
Mississippi  over  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Although  the  people  of 
Mississippi  were  at  this  time  practically  unanimous  in  support  of  slavery 
as  an  institution  there  was  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  over  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  its  defense.  Even  when  opinion  was  crystallized  in  favor 
of  secession  as  a  settled  policy  a  further  controversy  was  waged  over  the 
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question  whether  it  was  a  constitutional  or  only  a  revolutionary  right. 
Another  valuable  and  interesting  paper  in  the  volume  is  an  account,  by 
Captain  J.  S.  McNeily,  of  Barksdale's  Mississippi  Brigade  at  Gettys- 
burg. A  paper  of  local  interest  is  County  Seats  and  Early  Railroads 
in  Washington  County,  by  Henry  T.  Ireys,  who  was  concerned  in  build- 
ing the  first  railroad  through  the  county  in  1878  and  was  for  some  years 
the  general  manager  of  the  Greenville,  Columbus,  and  Birmingham 
Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern. 

The  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
(pp.  66)  embodies  a  record  of  the  commemorative  exercises  of  March 
1,  1913,  which  included  the  presentation  of  papers  dealing  with  phases 
of  the  court's  history.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  papers  is  a  history 
of  the  court  (pp.  6-37),  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Dart.  The  jurisprudence  of 
the  court  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Fenner,  the  Louisiana  Bar, 
1813-1913,  by  Judge  T.  C.  W.  Ellis,  while  brief  sketches  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  from  the  territorial  organization  to  the  present  time  are 
given  by  Mr.  William  K.  Dart. 

The  Second  Biennial  Report  (1911-1912)  of  the  Texas  Library  and 
Historical  Commission  includes  a  list  of  the  transcripts  from  the  British 
Public  Record  Office  obtained  by  the  State  Library  and  also  a  list  of 
those  obtained  from  the  archives  of  Mexico.  Transcripts  from  Mexican 
archives  have  been  made  in  triplicate  through  the  associated  effort  of 
the  State  Library,  the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  copy  deposited  in  each  of  the  associating  libraries.  Bound 
with  the  Report  is  a  Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  Mirabeau  Buonaparte 
Lamar  (pp.  355),  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  West,  archivist.  The 
Lamar  papers  were  recently  obtained  by  the  State  Library  by  purchase 
from  Mrs.  Loretta  Lamar  Calder,  the  daughter  of  President  Lamar. 
These  papers  are  especially  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  Texas 
from  1821  to  1841  and  also  contain  materials  pertaining  to  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  in  1858  and  1859,  the  years  when  Lamar  was  minister 
to  those  countries. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  Major  George  W.  Littlefield,  C.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  regents,  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  collection  of  ma- 
terial for  "  the  full  and  impartial  study  of  the  South  and  of  its  part  in 
American  history  ".  The  fund  now  yields  six  per  cent,  interest.  After 
twenty-five  years  the  principal  may  be  used,  if  necessary. 

The  April  number  of  the  Southivestern  Historical  Quarterly  contains 
two  valuable  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  Texas  missions,  the 
Founding  of  the  Missions  on  the  San  Gabriel  River,  1745-1749,  by 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  and  the  Apache  Mission  on  the  San  Saba 
River:  its  Founding  and  its  Failure  (1750-1758),  by  W.  E.  Dunn.  Both 
studies  are  based  on  materials  obtained  by  Professor  Bolton  in  the 
Mexican  archives. 
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The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  has  brought  out  Athanase  de  Mdziere 
and  the  Louisiana-Texas  Frontier,  ij68-ij8o,  a  collection,  in  two  large 
volumes,  of  documents  pertaining  to  southwestern  history,  translated 
into  English,  edited,  and  annotated  by  Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton. 
The  documents  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  archives  of  Mexico 
and  Spain,  but  in  part  also  from  the  Bancroft  and  other  collections. 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  District  (97 
pp.),  by  Anne  E.  Hughes,  is  a  separate  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  History,  vol.  I.,  no.  3.  The  study  pertains  prin- 
cipally to  the  years  1680-1685  and  is  based  primarily  upon  documents 
recently  brought  to  light  in  the  Mexican  archives  by  Professor  Bolton. 

The  West  in  the  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Paul  C. 
Phillips,  appears  in  the  University  of  Illinois  series  of  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences. 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  dedicated  on 
May  30  a  large  and  handsome  new  building  for  its  museum  and  library 
at  Columbus. 

Professor  John  William  Perrin,  librarian  of  the  Case  Library,  has 
brought  out  in  a  small  edition  (Cleveland,  A.  H.  Clark  Company)  a 
valuable  History  of  the  Cleveland  Sinking  Fund  of  1862. 

The  paper  of  chief  importance  in  the  March  number  of  the  Indiana 
Magazine  of  History  is  County  Seats  and  County  Seat  Wars,  by  E.  V. 
Shockley.  Among  the  other  articles  is  a  brief  account  of  the  news- 
papers of  Rush  County,  by  John  F.  Moses. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  has  issued  Travel  and  Descrip- 
tion, 1765-1865;  together  with  a  List  of  County  Histories,  Atlases,  and 
Biographical  Collections,  and  a  List  of  Territorial  and  State  Laws  {Col- 
lections, vol.  IX.,  Bibliographical  Series,  vol.  II.),  by  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  three  bibliographies  bound  in  one  volume,  for  each 
of  which  Dr.  Buck  has  prepared  a  useful  introduction,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive bibliographical  and  critical  annotations.  By  means  of  a  system 
of  key  letters  it  is  shown  at  a  glance  in  which  of  fifteen  important 
libraries  a  copy  of  the  work  mentioned  may  be  found.  The  section 
on  travel  and  description,  which  is  more  than  half  the  volume  (252  pp.), 
aims  to  include  all  books  containing  descriptions,  even  though  brief,  of 
the  territory  now  included  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  scope  of  the 
bibliography  is  therefore  much  wider  than  the  state.  The  introduction 
to  the  bibliography  of  county  histories,  etc.  (pp.  253-382),  is  particularly 
useful  for  its  history  of  the  making  of  county  histories  in  Illinois  and 
its  account  of  the  methods  employed.  The  list  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  bibliography  of  territorial  and  state  laws  (pp.  383- 
426)  covers  the  period  from  1788  to  1913.  The  volume  is  equipped  with 
an  extensive  index. 
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The  Development  of  Banking  in  Illinois,  1817-1863,  by  G.  W. 
Dowrie,  has  been  included  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the 
Social  Sciences. 

The  May  number  of  the  Register  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  contains  a  sketch  of  Rear-Admiral  James  E.  Jouett  (1828-1902), 
by  George  Baber. 

The  Michigan  Historical  Commission  has  issued  as  Bulletin  no.  3,  A 
Sketch  of  Historical  Societies  in  Michigan,  by  Dr.  George  N.  Fuller. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  acquired  by  gift  the 
papers  and  library  of  L.  H.  Weller,  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa, 
1882-1884.  The  manuscripts  number  about  10,000  pieces  and  have  their 
chief  value  in  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  greenback  and 
populist  movements.  The  library  contains  several  hundred  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  paper-money  question.  The  society  has  recently  ac- 
quired by  purchase  36  volumes  of  the  London  Gazette,  covering  the 
years  1811-1829,  and  now  has  in  its  library  a  continuous  file  of  the 
Gazette  from  1768  to  1840.  The  new  wing  of  the  society's  building  has 
been  finished  and  opened  for  occupancy.  This  completes  the  archi- 
tectural unity  of  the  building  as  originally  designed. 

Articles  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa  are :  Early 
Iowa  Indian  Treaties  and  Boundaries,  by  Col.  Alonzo  Abernethy;  a 
record  of  attempted  lynchings  in  Iowa,  by  P.  W.  Black;  and  Establish- 
ment of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Judd. 

Two  extended  articles  in  the  April  number  of  the  Iowa  Journal  of 
History  and  Politics  are  a  history  of  the  Forts  in  the  Iowa  Country,  by 
Jacob  Van  der  Zee,  and  an  investigation  of  the  Defalcation  of  Super- 
intendent James  D.  Eads,  by  Thomas  Teakle.  Eads  was  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  1854-1857,  and  the  funds  involved  were 
those  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands.  Two  documents  of  interest 
appear  in  this  number.  The  one,  under  the  title  "  French  Expedition 
against  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  the  Iowa  Country,  1734-1735  ",  is 
the  narrative  of  Captain  Nicolas  Joseph  de  Noyelles,  reprinted  from  the 
Collections,  vol.  XVII.,  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
with  an  introduction  by  Jacob  Van  der  Zee;  the  other,  under  the  title 
"The  Quakers  of  Iowa  in  1850",  is  a  portion  of  the  journal  of  Robert 
Lindsey,  an  English  Quaker  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846  and 
travelled  extensively  among  the  Quakers  in  this  country.  The  journal  is 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Louis  T.  Jones,  whose  volume, 
The  Quakers  of  Iowa,  was  recently  published  by  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has  recently  received  some  valuable 
and  interesting  collections  of  manuscripts,  which  contain  much  matter 
pertaining  to  the  military  and  commercial  history  of  Missouri:  a  number 
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of  original  papers  and  letters  of  Auguste  Chouteau;  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  belonging  to  Henry  G.  Soulard ;  482  letters  and  manuscripts, 
mostly  political  and  military,  of  the  Civil  War  period,  presented  by  Dr. 
John  F.  Snyder  of  Virginia,  Illinois;  and  a  large  and  unique  collection 
of  modern  Indian  articles — wearing  apparel,  weapons,  and  ceremonial 
objects,  mainly  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  tribes. 

Slavery  in  Missouri,  1804-1865  (pp.  259),  a  recent  number  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science, 
by  H.  A.  Trexler,  is  especially  valuable  as  a  study  of  definite  facts  and 
conditions  of  slavery  in  a  definite  region.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  slavery  as  an  economic  system  in  Missouri,  tax  books,  court  records, 
and  many  private  papers  and  records  being  drawn  upon  for  material. 
Among  the  other  topics  treated  at  length  are  the  legal  and  social  status 
of  the  slave,  the  slavery  issue  in  the  churches,  the  effect  of  the  free 
state  of  Kansas  on  slavery  in  Missouri,  and  an  examination  into  the 
extent  and  methods  of  manumission. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  April  number  of  the  Missouri  Historical 
Review  are:  Fort  Orleans,  the  first  French  Post  on  the  Missouri,  by 
M.  F.  Stipes;  and  Echoes  of  Indian  Emigration,  by  David  W.  Eaton. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society's  Consti- 
tutional Convention  series  has  come  from  the  press.  Vol.  XVII.  of  the 
society's  Collections  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Old  Santa  Fe:  a  Magazine  of  History,  Archaeology,  Genealogy,  and 
Biography,  the  publication  of  which  was  inaugurated  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  in  July,  1913,  is  printing  a  history  of  New  Mexico  under 
Mexican  Administration,  1821-1846,  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Bloom.  The  July, 
October,  and  January  numbers  bring  the  history  down  to  the  year  1832. 
Other  articles  are:  a  biographical  account  of  Kirby  Benedict,  a  federal 
judge  in  New  Mexico,  1853-1871  (July  number),  by  R.  E.  Twitchell ;  a 
history  of  the  Taos  Rebellion,  1846-1847  (October  number),  by  E.  B. 
Burton;  and  the  Re-Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  1692:  Extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  General  Don  Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon 
(January). 

The  Mining  Advance  into  the  Inland  Empire  (pp.  254),  by  William 
J.  Trimble,  professor  of  history  and  social  science  in  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  is  issued  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin (no.  638).  It  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  "a  comparative 
study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  mining  industry  in  Idaho  and  Montana, 
eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the  southern  interior  of  British 
Columbia;  and  of  institutions  and  laws  based  upon  that  industry".  The 
work  includes  an  historical  survey  of  the  mining  advance,  covering  the 
years  1855-1870;  treatment  of  the  economic  and  social  aspects;  and 
finally  an  examination  into  the  establishment  of  government  and  law  in 
British  Columbia  and  in  the  American  territories.  The  author  has  made 
use    of   a   variety    of    manuscript    sources    in   the    Montana   Historical 
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Library  at  Helena,  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History, 
and  the  Provincial  Library  and  Archives  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Washington  State  Library  has  issued  a  Subject  Index  to  the 
History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of  Alaska  (pp.  341)  as  found  in 
the  United  States  government  publications,  1789-1881,  including  the 
American  State  Papers. 

The  principal  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly  is  the  continuation  of  the  Journal  of  John  Work. 
Professor  Edmond  S.  Meany  contributes  an  installment  of  a  journal 
(beginning  in  March,  1792)  kept  by  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
Chatham,  consort  of  Vancouver's  ship  Discovery.  The  journal  was 
discovered  in  a  London  book-store  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Turnbull  of  Welling- 
ton, Xew  Zealand. 

America  and  the  Philippines,  by  Carl  Crow,  deals  especially  with 
industrial  development  of  the  islands  under  American  administration 
(Doubleday,  Page,  and  Company).  The  late  Mr.  LeRoy's  The  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Philippines,  announced  in  our  last  number,  has  been  pub- 
lished (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  will  soon  be  reviewed. 

The  Canadian  government  has  issued  (Ottawa,  1914,  pp.  576;  ses- 
sional paper  no.  29c)  the  second  volume  of  Documents  relating  to  the 
Constitutional  History  of  Canada,  ijgi-1818,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty, 
the  archivist  of  the  Dominion,  and  Mr.  Duncan  A.  McArthur.  The 
volume  continues  that  published  by  Messrs.  Doughty  and  Short  in  1907 
on  much  the  same  plan,  but  with  ampler  annotations.  Commissions, 
instructions,  proclamations,  acts,  opinions,  journals,  despatches,  reports, 
in  great  number,  enable  the  student  to  follow  Canadian  constitutional 
history  in  much  detail  and  under  expert  guidance. 

The  Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada,  vol. 
XVIII.  (publications  of  the  year  1913),  edited  by  George  M.  Wrong, 
H.  H.  Langton,  and  W.  Stewart  Wallace,  maintains  the  high  character 
of  the  publication  for  judicious  and  scholarly  reviews,  several  of  which 
are  written  by  others  than  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page. 
For  instance,  five  of  the  principal  books  bearing  upon  Canada's  relations 
to  the  empire  are  reviewed  by  Professor  Edward  Kylie  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  two  of  the  books  upon  the  War  of  1812  are  reviewed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  A.  Cruikshank,  who  himself  brought  out  two 
volumes  on  the  period  during  the  year.  As  usual  also  the  scope  of  the 
volume  is  large,  as  it  includes  works  that  only  incidentally  or  to  a  minor 
extent  bear  upon  Canadian  history,  as  well  as  works  of  a  semi-historical 
character,  on  geography,  economics,  archaeology,  etc.  Nearly  half  of 
the  245  pages  of  the  volume  are  given  over  to  works  of  the  latter  sorts. 
The  output  of  strictly  historical  books  and  articles  of  high  character 
during  the  year  is  noteworthy. 

A  two-volume  Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Francois  au  Canada  et  aux 
£tats-Unis  (Lausanne,  Bridel,  1913,  pp.  viii,  396;  342)  has  been  written 
by  R.  P.  Duclos. 
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Professor  N.-E.  Dionne  of  Laval  University  has  compiled  a  dic- 
tionary of  Les  Canadiens-Frangais,  Origine  des  Families  £migrees  de 
France,  d'Espagne,  de  Suisse,  etc.,  pour  venir  sc  fixer  au  Canada,  depuis 
la  Fondation  de  Quebec  jusqu'a  ces  Derniers  Temps,  et  Signification  de 
leurs  Noms  (Quebec,  Garneau;  Montreal,  Granger,  1914,  pp.  xxxiii, 
611).  Information  is  given  concerning  about  9000  family  names  which 
will  be  useful  to  historians  and  genealogists  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Canada. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  (1912)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Archives  of  Ontario  are  the  journals  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Upper  Canada,  1812-1818. 

Professor  Wilbur  H.  Siebert's  paper  on  The  American  Loyalists  in 
the  Eastern  Seigniories  and  Toztmships  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  third 
series,  vol.  VII.,  has  been  issued  separately. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Beckles  Willson,  author  of  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  James  Wolfe,  and  The  Romance  of  Canada,  will  write  the 
official  biography  of  Lord  Strathcona. 

The  Boletin  del  Archivo  Nacional  (Cuba)  prints  in  the  January- 
February  and  March-April  numbers  seventeen  documents  of  the  "  Cor- 
respondencia  de  Ios  Intendentes  Generales  de  Hacienda  de  la  Isla  de 
Cuba  con  el  Gobierno  de  Espana  ",  1746,  and  continues  the  documentary 
record  of  the  "Gran  Legion  del  Aguila  Negra "  (see  above,  p.  731). 
The  earlier  number  contains  also  the  report,  November  3,  1817,  of  Juan 
Ventura  Morales  to  Alejandro  Ramirez,  intendant  of  Cuba,  concerning 
the  aggressions  of  the  United  States  upon  Spanish  territory  in  the 
Floridas   (see  Perez,  Guide,  p.  108). 

The  Mexican  People;  their  Struggle  for  Freedom,  by  L.  Gutierrez 
de  Lara  and  Edgcumb  Pinchon,  presents  Mexican  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  Mexican. 
It  is  a  plea  in  the  case  of  "  the  people  "  versus  the  "  master  class  ".  This 
master  class  is  represented  as  exploiting  Mexico  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, in  later  years  in  league  with  capitalistic  adventurers  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  The  clergy  are  likewise  denounced 
for  their  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  Diaz  is  subjected  to  the 
severest  excoriation  and  Madero  receives  scant  sympathy.  Funda- 
mentally the  Mexican  problem  is  agrarian,  the  solution  democratization 
of  the  land.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  book,  if  it  has  a  theme.  Its  pur- 
pose is  clear  enough,  the  justification  of  the  present  revolution.  Of 
judicious  weighing  of  evidences  there  is  none,  of  historical  value  but 
little. 

The  third  volume  of  La  Diplomacia  Mexicana,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  1910,  has  now  appeared.  The  work  emanates 
from  the  department  of  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
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A  Digesto  de  Relacioncs  Exteriores  of  Argentina,  1810-1913,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Departamento  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto. 

Noteworthy  articles  in  periodicals:  W.  S.  Wallace,  New  Light  on 
the  Vinland  Voyages  (Canadian  Magazine,  April)  ;  Alvarado  in  El 
Salvador  [Letter  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  Hernando  Cortes,  July  28, 
1524,  translation]  (Pan-American  Magazine,  May)  ;  Henri  Gravier,  La 
Colonisation  de  la  Louisiane,  cont.  (La  Nouvelle  Revue,  April  15)  ;  F. 
T.  Hill,  Adventures  in  American  Diplomacy:  I.  The  Affair  of  X,  Y, 
and  Z;  II.  The  Inside  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  April,  May)  ;  Gaillard  Hunt,  William  Thornton  and  John 
Fitch  (Nation,  May  21)  ;  J.  Basdevant,  Deux  Conventions  pen  connues 
sur  le  Droit  de  la  Guerre:  £tats-Unis  d"Amerique  et  Grande-Bretagne, 
12  Mai  18 is,  Colombie  et  Espagne,  26  Noveinbre  1820  (Revue  Generale 
de  Droit  International  Public,  January-February)  ;  H.  J.  Ford,  Dis- 
orderly States  (Atlantic  Monthly,  May)  ;  W.  M.  Sloane,  Some  Uses  of 
American  Parties  (Harper's  Monthly,  June)  ;  A.  R.  H.  Ranson,  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Civil  War  by  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer,  III.  (Sewanee 
Review,  April)  ;  C.  O.  Paullin,  A  Half  Century  of  Naval  Administra- 
tion in  America,  1861-ign,  XI.  (U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
March-April)  ;  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Germans  in  America  (Century  Maga- 
zine, May)  ;  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Scandinavians  in  America  (ibid.,  June)  : 
A.  G.  Dewey,  The  Beginnings  of  British  Commerce  at  Montreal  (Cana- 
dian Magazine,  May)  ;  J.  E.  Wetherell,  John  Gait,  Founder  of  Cities 
(ibid.,  May)  ;  P.  de  Arrilucea,  Los  Agustinos  en  Mejico  en  el  Siglo 
XVI.,  cont.  (La  Ciudad  de  Dios,  April  20)  ;  Leopold  Lugones,  Le 
Panamcricanismc  (Revue  Sud-Americaine,  January)  ;  R.  de  Manjarres, 
Proyectos  Espanoles  de  Canal  Interocednico  (Revista  de  Archivos,  Bib- 
liotecas,  y  Museos,  January)  ;  A.  S.  Tuaner,  La  Revolution  de  Panama, 
3  Novembre  1003  (Revue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  April)  ;  M.  Serrano 
y  Sanz,  Biografia  de  D.  Diego  Ladron  de  Guevara,  Obispo  de  Panama, 
Guamanga,  y  Quito,  Virrey  del  Peru  (Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas, 
y  Museos,  January)  ;  L.  Drago,  Les  Origines  de  nos  [South  American] 
Institutions  (Revue  Sud-Americaine). 
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